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T    O 


The    right     HONOURABLE 

ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Baron  Ashley,  Lori> 
Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum 
of  Dorsetshire,    F.  R.  S. 


My    LORD, 


'Aving  endeavoured,  by  an  elegant  and  ufeful  edition,  to 
recover  the  efteem  of  the  publick  to  an  authour  unde- 
fervedly  negledled,  the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  me- 
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4  DEDICATION. 

mory,  is  that  of  infcribing  his  works  to  a  patron  whofe  ac- 
knowledged eminence  of  charader  may  awaken  attention,  and 
attradl  regard. 

I  have  not  fufFered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  fo  far  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  fhould  obtrude  upon  your  Lord- 
fliip  any  produdions  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank 
or  of  your  fentiments.  Afcham  was  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  celebrated  college,  but  vifited  foreign  countries,  fre- 
quented courts,  and  lived  in  familiarity  with  ftatefmen  and 
princes ;  not  only  inflruded  fcholars  in  literature,  but  formed 
Elizabeth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  fuch  a  writer  will  be  not  un- 
worthy of  your  Lordfhip's  patriotifm  :  for  I  know  not  what 
greater  benefit  you  can  confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of 
preferving  worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  them  with 
your  own. 

I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's 
Moft  obliged, 

Moft  obedient,  and 

Mofl:  humble  fervant. 


JAMES    BENNET. 
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IT  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known  only  by  their 
works ;  the  incidents  of  a  hterary  life  are  feldom  obferved,  and 
therefore  feldom  recounted  j  but  Afcham  has  efcaped  the  common 
fate  by  the  friendfliip  of  Edward  Graunt,  the  learned  mafte."  of  Wejlmin' 
Jier  fchool,  who  devoted  an  oration  to  his  memory,  and  has  marked  the 
various  vicifTitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt  either  avoided  the  labour  of 
minute  inquiry,  or  thought  domeflick  occurrences  unworthy  of  his  no- 
tice ;  or  preferring  the  charader  of  an  orator  to  that  of  an  hiftorian, 
feledled  only  fucli  particulars  as  he  could  beft  exprefs,  or  moll  happily 
erabellifli.  .  His  narrative  is  therefore  fcanty,  and  I  know  not  by  what 
materials  it  can  now  be  amplified. 

Roger  Afcham  was  born  in  the  year  1515,  at  Kirby  Wi/ke,  (or  Ktrby 
Wicke)  a  village  near  Northallerton  in  lorkjhire,  of  a  family  above  the 
vulgar.  His  father  John  Ajcham  was  houfe-fteward  in  the  family  of 
Scroop,  and  in  that  age,  when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of  gentlemen  were 
regularly  formed  by  menial  fervices  in  great  houfes,  lived  with  a  very 
confpicuous  reputation.     Margaret  Afcham,    his  wife,    is  faid  to  have 
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been  allied  to  many  confiderable  families,  but  her  maiden  name  is  not 
recorded.  She  had  three  fons,  of  whom  Rogir  was  the  youngeft,  and 
fome  daughters  -,  but  who  can  hope,  that  of  any  progeny  more  than  one 
Ihall  deferve  to  be  mentioned  ?  They  lived  married  fixty-feven  years, 
and  at  laft  died  together  almofl  on  the  fame  hour  of  the  fame  day. 

Roger  having  palled  his  firfl:  years  under  the  care  of  his  parents,  was 
!t^  adopted  into  the  family  oi ^dftfeny^Wingfieldy  who  maintained  him,  and 
committed  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own  fons,  to  the  care  of  one 
Bond,  a  domeftick  tutor.  He  very  early  difcovered  an  unufual  fondnefs 
for  literature  by  an  eager  perufal  of  EngUpj  books,  and  having  paffed 
happily  through  the  fcholaftick  rudiments,  was  put,  in  1530,  by  his 
patron  Wvigfield,  to  St.  Job?is  college  in  Cambridge. 

Afcham  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when  the  lafl:  great  revolution  of 
the  intelle6lual  world  was  filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or 
anxiety.  The  deftruflion  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  had  driven  the 
Greeks  with  their  language  into  the  interiour  parts  of  Europe,  the 
art  of  printing  had  made  the  books  eafily  attainable,  and  Greek  now 
began  to  be  taught  in  England.  The  do6lrines  of  Luther  had  already 
filled  all  the  nations  of  the  RomiJJo  communion  with  controverfy  and 
dilTention.  New  fludies  of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  found 
employment  for  all  who  were  defirous  of  truth,  or  ambitious  of  fame. 
Learning  was  at  that  time  profecuted  with  that  eagernefs  and  perfeverance 
which  in  this  age  of  indifference  and  difiipation  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
To  teach  or  to  learn  was  at  once  the  bufinefs  and  the  pleafure  of  the 
academical  life ;  and  an  emulation  of  fludy  was  raifed  by  Cheke  and 
Smith,  to  which  even  the  prefent  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages, 
without  remembering  or  knowing  its  benefa6tors. 

Jffcham  foon  refolved  to  unite  himfelf  to  thofe  who  were  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  knowledge,  and  immediately  upon  his  admifiion  into  the 
college,  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  Greek.  Thofe  who  were  zealous 
for  the  new  learning,  were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion  j 
and  Afcham,  as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a  proteftant.  The  re- 
formation was  not  yet  begun,  difaffection  to  popery  was  confidered 
36  a  crime  juftly  punifhed  by  exclufion  from  favour  and  preferment, 

and 
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and  was  not  yet  openly  profefled,  though  fupeidition  was  gradually  lof^,  , 

ing  its  hold  upon  the  publick.  The  fludy  of  Greek  was  reputable 
enough,  and  Afcham  perfued  it  with  diligence  and  fuccefs  equally  con- 
fpicuous.  He  thought  a  language  might  be  moft  eafdy  learned  by  teach- 
ing '  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  fome  proficiency  in  Greeks  read  lec- 
tures, while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys  who  were  dcfirous  of  in- 
flru61:ion.  His  induftry  was  much  encouraged  by  Pember,  a  man  of 
great  eminence  at  that  time,  though  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  any 
monuments  behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his  friends  and  fcho- 
lars  has  beftowed.  He  was  one  of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  applauded  Afcham  ^  ledures,  alTuring  him  in  a  let- 
ter, of  which  Graiint  has  preferved  an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more 
knowledge  by  explaining  one  of  Mfop's  fables  to  a  boy,  than  by  hearing 
one  of  Homers  poems  explained  by  another. 

Afcham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534,  February  18,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age ;  a  time  of  Ufe  at  which  it  is  more  common  now 
to  enter  the  univerfities  than  to  take  degrees,  but  which,  according  to 
the  modes  of  education  then  in  ufe,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  prema- 
turity. On  the  23d  of  March  following,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege ;  which  election  he  confidered  as  a  fecond  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the 
mafter  of  the  college,  a  ma?i,  as  Afcham  tells  us,  meatily  learned  himfelf, 
but  no  fnean  enconrager  cf  learning  in  others,  clandeftinely  pi'omoted  his 
ele6tion,  though  he  openly  feemed  firfl  to  oppofe  it,  and  afterwards 
to  cenfure  it,  becaufe  Afcham  was  known  to  favour  the  new  opinions; 
and  the  mafter  himfelf  was  accufed  of  giving  an  unjuft  preference  to  the 
northern  men,  one  of  the  fadions  into  which  this  nation  was  divided, 
before  we  could  find  any  more  important  reafon  of  diffention,  than  that 
fome  were  born  on  the  northern  and  fome  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  Trent. 
Any  caufe  is  fufiicient  for  a  quarrel,  and  the  zealots  of  the  north  and 
fouth  lived  long  in  fuch  animofity,  that  it  was  thought  neceflary  at  Ox- 
ford to  keep  them  quiet  by  chufing  one  pro6lor  every  year  from  each. 

He  feems  to  have  been  hitherto  fupported  by  the  bounty  of  Witigfeld,       *Ti~) 
which  his  attainment  of  a  fellowfliip  now  freed  him  from  the  neceflity  of 
receiving.     Dependance,  though  in  thofe  days  it  was  more  common,  and 
therefore  lefs  irkfome  than  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  can  never 
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have  been  free  from  difcontent ;  and  therefore  lie  that  was  releafed  from 
it  muft  always  have  rejoiced.  The  danger  is,  left  the  joy  of  efcaping 
from  the  patron  may  not  leave  fufficient  memory  of  the  benefactor.  Of 
this  forgetfulnefs  JJ'cham  cannot  be  accufed ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have 
preferved  the  moft  grateful  and  affeflionate  reverence  for  Win^jield,  and 
to  have  never  grown  weary  of  recounting  his  benefits. 

His  reputation  ftill  increafed,  and  many  reforted  to  his  chamber  to  hear 
the  Greek  writers  explained.  He  was  likewife  eminent  for  other  ac- 
complifhments.  By  the  advice  of  Pembcr,  he  had  learned  to  play  on 
mufical  inftruments,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be  cultivated  among  us, 
and  in  which  we  now  furpafs  all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his 
pages  with  neatnefs,  but  embellifhed  them  with  elegant  draughts  and  il- 
luminations }  an  art  at  that  time  fo  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed 
much  both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  mafter  of  arts  in  March  1537,  in  his  twenty-firft  year; 
and  then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor,  and  publickly  undertook  the 
education  of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one  and  twenty,  however  accom- 
pliflied  with  learning,  however  exalted  by  genius,  would  now  gain  little 
reverence  or  obedience ;  but  in  thofe  days  of  difcipline  and  regularity, 
the  authority  of  the  ftatutes  eafily  fupplied  that  of  the  teacher  i  all  power 
tiiat  was  lawful  was  reverenced.  Befides,  young  tutors  had  ftill  younger 
pupils. 

Afcham  is  faid  to  have  courted  his  fcholars  to  ftudy  by  every  incite- 
ment, to  have  treated  them  with  great  kindnefs,  and  to  have  taken 
care  at  once  to  inftill  learning  and  piety,  to  inlighten  their  minds  and 
to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his  fcholars  rofe  to  great  eminence, 
and  among  them  William  Grindal  was  fo  much  diftinguiflied,  that  by 
Cheke's  recommendation  he  was  called  to  court  as  a  proper  mafter  of 
languages  for  the  lady  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  eftabliflied  le6lurer  of  Greek ;  the  univerfity  tliere- 
fore  appointed  ^/6^/«  to  read  in  the  open  fchools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the 
publick  purfe  an  honorary  ftipend,  fuch  as  was  then  reckoned  fufficiently 
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liberal :  a  lecture  was  aftervvaids  founded  by  King  Henry^  and  he  then 
quitted  the  fchools,  but  continued  to  explain  Greek  authours  in  his  own 
college. 

He  was  at  firfl  an  opponent  of  the  new  pronunciation  introduced,  or 
rather  of  the  ancient  reftored  about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  and 
made  fome  cautious  ftruggles  for  the  common  practice,  which  the  cre- 
dit and  dignity  of  his  antagonifls  did  not  permit  to  defend  very  pub- 
lickly,  or  with  much  vehemence  :  nor  were  they  long  his  antagonifls ; 
for  either  his  affection  for  their  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the  cogency 
of  their  arguments,  foon  changed  his  opinion  and  his  practice,  and  he 
adhered  ever  after  to  their  method  of  utterance. 

Of  this  controverfy  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  a  circumflantial  account ; 
fomething  of  it  may  be  found  in  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  and  fomething 
in  Bakers  Reflexions  upon  learning  :  it  is  fufficient  to  remark  here,  that 
Chekes  pronunciation  was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  fchools  of 
England.  Difquifitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely  literal,  are  too  mi- 
nute for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  lefs  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin,  than  as  a  teacher  of 
Greek.  All  the  publick  letters  of  the  univerfity  were  of  his  compofition  ; 
and  as  little  qualifications  muft  often  bring  great  abilities  into  notice,  he 
was  recommended  to  this  honourable  employment  not  lefs  by  the  neat- 
nefs  of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  his  flyle. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not  always  immured  In  his 
chamber  ;  but  being  valetudinary,  and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  neceilary 
to  fpend  many  hours  in  fuch  exercifes  as  might  bed  relieve  him  after  the 
fatigue  of  lludy.  His  favourite  amufement  was  archery,  in  which  he 
fpent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  loft  fo  much  time,  that  thofe  whom 
either  his  faults  or  virtues  made  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  fome  whofe 
kindnefs  wiflied  him  always  worthily  employed,  did  not  fcruple  to  cen- 
fure  his  prai5tice,  as  unfuitable  to  a  man  profefTmg  learning,  and  per- 
haps of  bad  example  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himfelf  from  this  cenfure  was  one  of  the  reafons  for  which 
he  publiflied,   in  1544,  his  T'oxopbilus,   or  the  Schole  or  Partitions  of 
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Shooting,  in  which  he  joins  the  praifc  with  the  precepts  of  archery. 
He  defigned  not  only  to  teach  the  art  of  fliooting,  but  to  give  an  exam- 
ple of  diftion  more  natural  and  more  truly  Englijh  than  was  ufed  by  the 
common  writers  of  that  age,  whom  he  cenfures  for  mingling  exotick 
terms  with  their  native  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains,  that  they 
were  made  authours  not  by  Ikill  or  education,  but  by  arrogance  and 
temerity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purpofes.  He  has  fufficiently  vin- 
dicated archery  as  an  innocent,  falutary,  ufeful,  and  liberal  diverfion  ; 
and  if  his  precepts  are  of  no  great  ufe,  he  has  only  fliovvn  by  one  exam- 
ple among  many,  how  little  the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  how 
little  intelligence  can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  every  art  pra6lice  is 
much }  in  arts  manual  pradtice  is  almofl  the  whole.  Precept  can  at 
moft  but  warn  againfl:  errour,  it  can  never  beftow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  fo  long  difufed,  that  mofl  EnglijJi  readers  have 
forgotten  its  importance,  though  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  a  weapon  which  when  handled  by  Englifi  yeo- 
men, no  foreign  troops  were  able  to  refift.  We  were  not  only  abler  of 
body  than  the  French,  and  therefore  fuperiour  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  which 
are  forcible  only  in  proportion  to  the  flrength  with  which  they  are 
handled,  but  the  national  practice  of  fliooting  for  pleafure  or  for  prizes, 
by  which  every  man  was  inured  to  archery  from  his  infancy,  gave  us 
infuperable  advantage,  the  bow  requiring  more  practice  to  ikilful  ufe 
than  any  other  inilrument  of  offence. 

Fij'e-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy ;  and  though  battering  pieces 
had  been  fome  time  in  ufe,  I  know  not  whether  any  foldiers  were  arm- 
ed with  hand-guns  when  the  Toxophilus  was  firfl  publiflied  :  they  were 
foon  after  ufed  by  the  Spanijlo  troops,  whom  other  nations  made  hafte 
to  imitate  :  but  how  little  they  could  yet  effect,  will  be  underflood  from 
the  account  given  by  the  ingenious  authour  of  the  exercife  for  the  AV- 
folk  militia. 

"  The  firfl  mufkets  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  fired  without 
"  a  reft ;  they  had  match-locks,  and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  car- 
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"  lied  a  large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  anddidexecutlon  at  a  greater 
•*•  'diftance. 

'*'  The  mnfketeers  o-n  a  march  carried  only  their  refts  and  ammunl- 
"  tion,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  muflcets  after  them,  for  which  they 
"  were  allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  flow  in  loading,    not  only  by  reafon  of  the  un- 

"  wieldinefs  of  the  pieces,    and  becaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and 

*'  balls  feparate,    but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 

"  match  ;  fo  that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  brilk  as  ours  is  now.     Af- 

*'  terwards  a  lighter  kind  of  match-lock  mufket  came  into  ufe,  and  they 

*'  carried  their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad  belts  that 

"  came  over  the  flioulder,    to  which  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of 

"  wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the 

"  balls  they  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch ;  and  they  had  alfo  a  priming  horn 

*'  hanging  by  their  fide. 

*'  The  old  Engh'/Ij  writers  call  thofe  large  mulkets  calivers :  the  har- 
*'  quebuze  was  a  lighter  piece,  that  could  be  fired  without  a  reft.  The 
"  match-lock  was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in  the  fer- 
"  pentine  or  copk,  which  by  pulling  the  trigger,  was  brought  down 
"  with  great  quicknefs  upon  the  priming  in  the  pan  ;  over  which  there 
*'  was  a  Aiding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by  the  hand  juft  at  the 
"  time  of  firing.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required 
*'  to  fit  the  match  properly  to  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  exaftly  true 
"  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  aflies  from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the 
"  pan  from  the  fparks  that  fell  from  it.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  alfo 
"  loft  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  returning  it  between  the  fingers 
"  of  the  left  hand  every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet  weather 
"  often  rendered  the  matches  ufelefs." 

While  this  was  the  ftate  of  fire-arms,  and  this  ftate  continued  among 
us  to  the  civil  war  with  very  little  improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  long  bow  was  preferred  by  Sir  Johti  Smith,  who  wrote  of  the  choice 
of  weapons  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  ufe  of  the  bow 
ftill  continued,  though  the  mulket  was  gradually  prevailing.     Sir  John 
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Hayward,  a  writer  yet  later,  has  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Norman  kings  en- 
deavoured to  evince  the  fuperiority  of  the  archer  to  the  mufketeer: 
however,  in  the  long  peace  of  King  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgot- 
ten. Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of  the  Englifi,  as  of 
other  nations,  and  as  they  are  now  improved,  are  certainly  more  effica- 
cious. 

j4fcham  had  yet  another  reafon,  if  not  for  writing  his  book,  at  leaft 
for  prefenting  it  to  King  Henry.  Eftglajid  was  not  then  what  it  may  be 
now  juftly  termed,  the  capital  of  literature,  and  therefore  thofe  who 
afpired  to  fuperiour  degrees  of  excellence  thought  it  neceffary  to  travel 
into  other  countries.  The  purfe  of  Afcham  was  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  peregrination  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  augmented 
by  a  penfion.  Nor  was  he  wholly  disappointed  i  for  the  King  rewarded 
him  with  an  yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds. 

A  penfion  of  ten  pounds  granted  by  a  king  of  England  to  a  man  of 
letters,  appears  to  modern  readers  {q  contemptible  a  benefa6lion,  that 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  enquiry  what  might  be  its  value  at  that  time,  and 
how  much  Afcham  might  be  enriched  by  it.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  eftimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money  ;  the  precious  me- 
tals never  retain  long  the  fame  proportion  to  real  commodities,  and 
the  fame  names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  fame  quantity  of  me- 
tal ;  fo  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  know  how  much  money  was  con- 
tained in  any  nominal  fum,  and  to  find  what  any  fuppofed  quantity 
of  gold  or  filver  would  purchafe ;  both  which  are  neceflary  to  the  com- 
menfuration  of  money,  or  the  adjuftment  of  proportion  between  the 
fame  fums  at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henrys  time  contained,  as  now,  twenty 
fiiillings;  and  therefore  it  muft  be  inquired  what  twenty  fliillings  could 
perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  mofl  certain  flandard  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  Wheat  was  generally  fold  at  that  time  for  one  (hilling  the  bufhel : 
if  therefore  we  take  five  (hillings  the  bulhel  for  the  current  price,  ten 
pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifty.  But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It 
may  be  doubted,  whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that  age  ; 
And  if  rye,   barley,   or  oats,   w-ere  the  common  food,  and  wheat,  as  I 
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fufpc^l:,  only  a  delicacy,  the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price 
of  other  things.  This  doubt  is  however  in  favour  of  yjfcham ;  for  if 
we  raife  the  worth  of  wheat,  we  raife  that  of  his  penfion. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation,  which  we  arc  ftill  lefs 
able  to  afcertain  :  the  rules  of  cultom  or  the  different  needs  of  artificial 
life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is  great  at  another.  Men 
are  rich  and  poor,  not  only  in  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to 
what  they  want.  In  fome  ages,  not  only  necefiaries  are  cheaper,  but 
fewer  things  are  ncceffary.  In  the  age  of  Afcham,  moft  of  the  elegan- 
cies and  expences  of  our  prefent  fafliions  were  unknown  :  commerce  had 
not  yet  diftributed  fuperfluity  through  the  lower  claffes  of  the  people, 
and  the  charadler  of  a  Ifudent  implied  frugality,  and  required  no  fplen- 
dour  to  fupport  it.  His  penfion,  therefore,  reckoning  together  the 
wants  which  he  could  fupply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he  was  ex- 
empt, may  be  cftimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year ;  which,  added  to  the  income  of  his  fellowfliip,  put 
him  far  enough  above  diftrefs. 

This  was  an  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ajcham.  He  was  chofen  orator 
to  the  univerfity  on  the  removal  of  Sir  "John  Cheke  to  court,  where 
he  was  made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dilfinguiflied 
foon  gains  admirers.  Afcham  was  now  received  to  notice  by  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  by  great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the 
fafliion  to  ftudy  the  ancient  languages.  Lee  archbifliop  of  Tork  al- 
lowed him  an  yearly  penfion ;  how  much,  we  are  not  told.  He  was, 
probably  about  this  time,  employed  in  teaching  many  illuftrious  perfons 
to  write  a  fine  hand,  and  among  others  Henry  and  CZ'^r/^j,  dukes  of  Suf- 
folk, the  princefs  Elizabeth,  and  prince  Edward. 

Hemy  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  reformation  of  religion  being 
now  openly  profecuted  by  King  Edward  and  his  council,  Afcham,  who 
was  known  to  favour  it,  had  a  new  grant  of  his  penfion,  and  continued 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  Biicer,  who  had 
been  called  from  Germany  to  the  profeflbrfliip  of  divinity.  But  his  re- 
tirement was  foon  at  an  end  j  for  in  1548  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  mailer 
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of  the  prlncefs  Elizabeth,  died,  and  the  piinccfs,  who  had  aheady  fome 
acquaintance  with  Afchatn,  called  him  from  his  college  to  dired  her 
fludies.  He  obeyed  the  fummons,  as  we  may  eafdy  believe,  with 
leadinefs,  and  for  two  years  infhudted  her  with  great  diligence  ;  but 
then  being  difgulkd  either  by  her  or  her  domefticks,  or  perhaps  eager 
for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her  without  her  confent,  and  return- 
ed to  the  univerfity.  Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented  j  and  as 
thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  difrefped,  cannot  eafily  forgive  it,  he 
probably  felt  the  efFefts  of  his  imprudence  to  his  death. 

After  having  vifited  Cambridge,  he  took  a  journey  into  Torkfnre  to  fee 
his  native  place  and  his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter 
from  the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  Sir 
Richard  Morlfine,  who  was  to  be  difpatched  as  ambaflador  into  Germany. 
In  his  return  to  London  he  paid  that  memorable  vifit  to  lady  'Ja7ie  Gray, 
m  which  he  found  her  reading  the  Fhcedo  in  Greek,  as  he  has  related  in 
his  Schoolmajler. 

In  the  year  1550  he  attended  Morljlne  to  Germany,  and  wandered  over 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  making  obfervations  upon  all  that  appeared 
worthy  of  his  curiofity,  and  contracting  acquaintance  with  men  of 
learning.  To  his  correfpondent  Sturmlus  he  paid  a  vifit,  but  Sturmius 
was  not  at  home,  and  thofe  two  illuftrious  friends  never  faw  each  other. 
During  the  courfe  of  this  embafl'y,  AJcham  undertook  to  improve  Morl- 
fine in  Greek,  and  for  four  days  in  the  week  explained  fome  pages  of 
Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  than  two  hundred  verfes  of  Sophocks, 
or  Euripides  every  afternoon.  He  read  with  him  like  wife  fome  of  the 
orations  of  De?no/lhenes.  On  the  other  days  he  compiled  the  letters  of 
bufmefs,  and  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diary,  digefted  his  remarks,  and 
wrote  private  letters  to  his  friends  in  England,  and  particularly  to  thofe 
of  his  college,  whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perfeverance  in  ftudy.. 
Amidft  all  the  pleafures  of  novelty,  which  his  travels  fupplied,  and  in 
the  dignity  of  his  publick  ftation,  he  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  private 
Ihidy,  and  the  quiet  of  academical  retirement.  The  reafonablenefs  of 
this  choice  has  been  always  difputed ;  and  in  the  contrariety  of  human 
interefts  and  difpofitions,  the  contr-overfy  will  not  eafily  be  decided. 

4  He 
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He  made  a  fliort  excuriion  into  Italy,  and  mentions  in  his  School- 
majler  with  great  feverity  the  vices  oi  Venice.  He  was  defirous  of  vifit- 
ing  Trent  while  the  council  were  fitting;  but  the  fcantinefs  of  his  purfe 
defeated  his  curiofity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  Report  and  Dijcoiirfc  of  the  Affaires  in  Ger- 
many, in  which  he  defcribes  the  difpofitions  and  interefts  of  the  German 
princes  like  a  man  inquifitive  and  judicious,  and  recounts  many  parti- 
cularities which  are  loft  in  the  mafs  of  general  hiftory,  in  a  ftyle  which 
to  the  ears  of  that  age  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous,  and  which  is  now 
a  very  valuable  fpecimen  of  genuine  EngliJJj. 

By  the  death  of  King  Edward  m  1553,  the  reformation  was  ftopped, 
Mori/me  was  recalled,  and  Afchams  penfion  and  hopes  were  at  an  end. 
He  therefore  retired  to  his  fellowfliip  in  a  ftate  of  difappointment  and 
defpair,  which  his  biographer  has  endeavoured  to  exprels  in  the  deepeft 
flrain  of  plaintive  declamation.  He  was  deprived  cj  all  his  fnpport,  fays 
Graunt,  ftripped  of  his  penfion,  and  cut  off'  fro?n  the  afjiflance  oj  his  Jri ends, 
who  had  now  lofl  their  influence  ;  fo  that  he  had  nec  pr^mia  nec  pr^e- 
DiA,  neither  penfion  nor  eflate  to  fupport  him  at  Cambridge.  There  is  no 
credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account  either  of  good  or  evil.  The  truth 
is,  that  Afcham  ftill  had  in  his  fellowfliip  all  that  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have  lived  like  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  college,  with  the  advantage  of  more  knowledge  and  higher  repu- 
tation. But  notwithftanding  his  love  of  academical  retirement,  he  had 
now  too  long  enjoyed  the  pleafures  and  feftivities  of  publick  life,  to 
return  with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had  however  better  fortune  than  he  expeded,  and,  if  he  lamented 
his  condition  like  his  hiftorian,  better  than  he  deferved.  He  had  during 
his  abfence  in  Germajiy  been  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  King  Edward ; 
and  by  the  intereft  of  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  he  was  inflated  in 
the  fame  office  under  Fhilip  and  Mary,  with  a  falary  of  twenty  pounds 
a-year. 

Soon  after  his  admiffion  to  his  new  employment,  he  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and  diligence,  by  compofing  and  tran- 
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fcribing  vv-ith  his  ufual  elegance,    in  three  days,  forty-feven  letters  to 
princes  and  perfonages,  of  whom  cardinals  were  the  lowed. 

How  Jfcham,  v.'ho  was  known  to  be  a  proteftant,  could  preferve  the 
favour  of  Gardiner,  and  hold  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  in  Queen 
Marys  couit,  it  muft  be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke,  as  is  well 
known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation  ;  and  why  Jjcham  was  fpared, 
cannot  now  be  difcovered.  Graunt,  at  a  time  when  the  tranfacfions  of 
Queen  Marys  reign  muft  have  been  well  enough  remembered,  declares, 
that  Afcham  always  made  open  profeflion  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
that  Ejiglesfield  and  others  often  endeavoured  to  incite  Gardiner  againft 
him,  but  found  their  accufations  rejeded  with  contempt :  yet  he  al- 
lows, that  fufpicions  and  charges  of  temporization  and  compliance  had 
fomewhat  fuUied  his  reputation.  The  authour  of  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  conjeftures,  that  he  owed  his  fafety  to  his  innocence  and  ufeful- 
nefs ;  that  it  would  have  been  unpopular  to  attack  a  man  fo  little  liable 
to  cenfure,  and  that  the  lofs  of  his  pen  could  not  have  been  eafily  fup- 
plied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  morality  was  never  fufFered  in  the  days  of 
perfecution  to  protefl  herefy ;  nor  are  we  fure  that  Afcham  was  more 
clear  from  common  failings  than  thofe  who  fuffered  more ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  his  abilities,  they  were  not  fo  neceflary  but  Gardiner  could 
have  eafily  filled  his  place  with  another  fecretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain, 
than  at  a  diftant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  difcrimination  and  par- 
tiality ;  for  the  inquirer  having  confidered  intereft  and  policy,  is  obliged 
at  laft  to  omit  more  frequent  and  more  aflive  motives  of  human  con- 
duct:, caprice,  accident,  and  private  affections. 

At  that  time,  if  fome  were  puniflied,  many  were  forborn  ;  and  of 
many  why  fliould  not  Afcham  happen  to  be  one  ?  He  feems  to  have 
been  calm  and  prudent,  and  content  with  that  peace  which  he  was  fuf- 
fered to  enjoy  ;  a  mode  of  behaviour  that  feldom  fails  to  produce  fecu- 
rity-  He  had  been  abroad  in  the  laft  years  of  Kmg' Edicard,  and  had 
at  leaft  given  no  recent  offence.  He  was  certainly,  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  not  nmch  in  danger ;  for  in  the  next  year  he  refigned  his  fel— 
lowfliip,  which  by  Gardijiers  favour  he  had  continued  to  hold,  though 
('^-s— •  not  refident ;  and  married  Margaret  Hoive,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a 
good  family^ 
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He  was  diftinguiflied  in  this  reign  by  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Poole^ 
a  man  of  gicat  candour,  learning,  and  gentlenefs  of  manners,  and  par- 
ticularly eminent  for  his  fkill  in  Latin.,  who  thought  highly  of  JJf- 
eham's  i\y\e )  of  which  it  is  no  inconfiderable  proof,  that  when  Pec/*? 
was  defirous  of  communicating  a  fijeecli  made  by  himfelf  as  legate,  in 
parliament,  to  the  Pope,  he  employed  Afcham  to  tranflate  it. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  not  only  prote6ted  by  the  officers  of  flate,  but 
favoured  and  countenanced  by  the  Queen  herfelf ;  fo  that  he  had  no  rea- 
fon  of  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence  and  perfecution  :  nor  was 
his  fortune  much  mended,  when  in  1558  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne.  He  was  continued  in  his  former  employment,  witli  the 
fame  flipend  :  but  though  he  was  daily  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  tlie 
Queen,  affifted  her  private  ftudies,  and  partook  of  her  diverfions ;  fome- 
times  read  to  her  in  the  learned  languages,  and  fometimes  played  with 
her  at  draughts  and  chefs;  he  added  nothing  to  his  twenty  pounds  a- 
year  but  the  prebend  of  Wejlwaiig  in  the  church  of  Tork.,  which  was 
given  him  the  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefore  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  rank  which  his  offices  and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the 
favour  in  which  he  feemcd  to  ftand  with  his  miflrefs.  Of  this  parlimo- 
nious  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopelefs  fearch  to  inquire  the  reafon.  The 
Queen  was  not  naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  diftinguilh  by  any  prodigality  of  kindnefs  a  man  who  had  for- 
merly deferted  her,  and  whom  flie  might  ftill  fufpeft  of  ferving  rather 
for  interelt  than  affection.  Graunt  exerts  his  rhetorical  powers  in  praife 
of  AJcbams  difintereltednefs  and  contempt  of  money  ;  and  declares,  that 
though  he  was  often  reproached  by  his  friends  with  negleft  of  his  own 
ihterefl,  he  never  would  afk  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refufed  all  pre- 
fents  which  his  office  or  imagined  intereft  induced  any  to  offer  him. 
Camden,  however,  imputes  the  narrownefs  of  his  condition  to  his  love 
of  dice  and  cock-fights :  and  Graunt  forgetting  himftlf,  allows  that 
Ajcham  was  fometimes  thrown  into  agonies  by  difappointed  exj^eftations. 
It  may  be  eafily  difcovered  from»  his  Schoolmafter,  that  he  felt  his  wants, 
though  he  might  neglecl  to  fupply  them  ;  and  we  are  left  to  fufpedf ,  that 
he  fliewed  his  contempt  of  money  only  by  lofmg  it  at  play.  If  this  was 
his  practice,  we  may  excufe  Elizabeth^  who  knew  the  domeflick  cha- 
ra6ler  of  her  fervants,  if  Ihe  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavifh 
ef  a  little.. 
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However  he  might  fail  in  his  ceconomy,  it  were  indecent  to  treat  with 
wanton  levity  the  memory  of  a  man  who  fliared  his  frailties  with  all, 
but  whofe  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by  whofe  excellencies 
many  may  be  improved,  while  himfelf  only  fufFered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nothing  remarkable  is  known  to  have  befallen 
him,  except  that,  in  1563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to 
write  the  Schoolmajier^  a  treatife  on  education,  upon  an  occafion  which 
he  relates  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  This  work,  though  begun 
with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  a  confiderable  reward,  was  interrupted  by  the 
deatli  of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  forrowfully  and  flo'.vly  finirtied,  in 
the  gloom  of  dil'appointment,  under  the  preflure  of  dillrefs.  But  of  the 
authour's  difmclination  or  dejedion  there  can  be  found  no  tokens  in  the 
work,  which  is  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and  finiflied  with  great 
accuracy  >  and  perhaps  contains  the  belt  advice  that  was  ever  given  for 
the  rtudy  of  languages. 

This  treatife  he  compleated,  but  did  not  publifh ;  for  that  poverty 
which  in  our  days  drives  authours  fo  haftily  in  fuch  numbers  to  the 
prefs,  in  the  time  of  Afcham,  I  believe,  debarred  them  from  it.  The 
printers  gave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  tale  of 
Raleigh's  hillory,  were  not  forward  to  print  what  was  offered  them  for 
nothing.  Afchams  book  therefore  lay  unfeen  in  his  fbudy,  and  was  at 
laft  dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  his  widow. 

Afcham  never  had  a  robuft  or  vigorous  body,  and  his  excufe  for  fo 
many  hours  of  diverfion  was  his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  fedentary  thought.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  found  it  necefTary 
to  forbear  any  intenfe  application  of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed-time, 
and  rofe  to  read  and  write  early  in  the  morning.  He  was  for  fome 
years  hectically  feveriQi ;  and  though  he  found  fome  alleviation  of  his 
diftemper,  never  obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The  im- 
mediate caufe  of  his  laft  ficknefs  was  too  clofe  application  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  a  poem,  which  he  purpofed  to  prefent  to  the  Queen  on  the 
day  of  her  accelhon.  To  finifh  this  he  forbore  to  fleep  at  his  accuitomed 
hours,  till  in  December  1568  he  fell'fick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  difeafe, 
which  Graunt  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  defcribed.     The  moft  af- 
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fli6live  fymptom  was  want  of  fleep,  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by 
the  motion  of  a  cradle.  Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found  it  vain 
to  contend  with  his  diftemper,  and  prepared  to  die  with  the  refignation 
and  piety  of  a  true  Chriflian.  He  was  attended  on  his  deathbed  by 
Gravet  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Dr.  Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St. 
PauFs,  who  gave  ample  teftimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of  his 
concluding  life.  He  frequently  teftified  his  defire  of  that  difTolution 
which  he  foon  obtained.  His  funeral-fermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Nowel. 

Roger  AJcham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  the  general  courfe  of  life,  much  might  yet  have  been  ex- 
pedled  from  him,  and  when  he  might  have  hoped  for  much  from  others : 
but  his  abilities  and  his  wants  v/ere  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can 
determine,  whether  he  was  cut  off  from  advantages,  or  refcued  from 
calamities  ?  He  appears  to  have  been  not  much  qualified  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortune.  His  difpofition  was  kind  and  focial ;  he  de- 
lighted in  the  pleafures  of  converfation,  and  was  probably  not  much  in- 
clined to  bufinefs.  This  may  be  fufpeded  from  the  paucity  of  his  wri- 
tings. He  has  left  little  behind  him,  and  of  that  little  nothing  was 
publiflied  by  himfelf  but  the  Toxophilus,  and  the  account  of  Germany. 
The  Schoolma/ier  was  printed  by  his  widow,  and  the  Epiftles  were  col- 
le£led  by  Graunt,  who  dedicated  them  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  recommending  his  fon  Giles  Afcham  to 
her  patronage.  The  dedication  was  not  loft  :  the  young  man  waS' 
made  by  the  Queen's  mandate  fellow  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  confiderable  reputation.  What  was  the  effect  of  his  wi- 
dow's dedication  to  Cecil,  is  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  Afcham's 
works  obtained  for  his  family,  after  his  deceafe,  that  fupport  which  h^ 
did  not  in  liis  life  very  plenteoufly  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault  or  the  fault  of  others,  cannot 
now  be  decided ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  have  been  rich  with  jeCs 
merit.  His  philological  learning  would  have  gained  him  honour  in 
any  country,  and  among  us  it  may  juftly  call  for  that  reverence  which 
all  nations  owe  to  thofe  who  firft  roufe  them  from  ignorance,  and  kindle 
among  them  the  light  of  literature.     Of  his  manners  nothiiTg  can  be 
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faid  but  from  his  own  teftimony  and  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Thofc 
who  mention  him  allow  him  many  virtues.  His  courtefy,  benevolence, 
and  liberality,  are  celebrated ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  only  the 
teftimony  of  his  fiiends,  but  the  evidence  of  his  writings. 

That  his  Englip  works  have  been  fo  long  negledled,  is  a  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  literary  fame.  He  was  fcarcely  known  as  an  authour  in 
his  own  language  till  Mr.  Upto?i  publiflied  his  Schoolmafter  with  learned 
notes,  which  are  inferted  in  this  edition.  His  other  pieces  were  read 
only  by  thofe  few  who  delight  in  obfolete  books ;  but  as  they  are  now 
colleded  into  one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  fome  letters  never  print- 
ed before,  the  publick  has  an  opportunity  of  recompenfmg  the  in- 
jury, and  allotting  Ajcham  the  reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  and  his 
eloquence. 
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JOHN   ASTELY  to  R.   AS  CHAM. 


I  Now  finde  true  by  experience,  which  I  have  oft  heard  of  others, 
and  fometymes  read  my  felfe :  that  men  make  no  fuch  accompt  of 
commodities  when  they  haue  them,  as  when  they  want  them.  I  meane 
this  by  our  friendly  fellowfhyp  together  at  Chejlon  Chelfey,  and  here  at 
Hatfield  her  graces  houfe :  oui'  pleafant  ftudies  in  readying  together  Art- 
jlotles  Rhetorike,  Cicero,  and  Ltuie,  our  free  talke  mingled  alwayes  with 
honeft  mirth,  our  trimme  conferences  of  that  prefent  world,  and  too 
true  iudgementes  of  the  troublefome  tyme  that  followed. 

Thefe  commodities  I  now  remember  with  fome  grief,  which  we  then 
vfed  with  much  pleafure,  befides  many  other  fruites  of  frendlhyp  that 
faythful  good  will  could  affourd.  And  thefe  thinckynges  caufe  me  oft 
to  wifli,  either  you  to  be  here  with  vs,  or  me  to  be  there  with  you: 
but  what  wifhyng  is  nothyng  els  but  a  vayne  waylyng  for  that  which 
will  wanteth.  I  wil  ceafe  from  wifhyng,  and  feeke  the  true  remedy 
for  this  fore :  And  that  is  whileft  we  meet  agayne  in  deede,  in  the 
meane  while  to  eafe  our  defires  with  oft  writyng  the  one  to  the  other. 
I  would  in  deede  I  had  been  partaker  in  your  company,  of  that  your 
pleafaunt  abfence  out  of  your  countrey :  and  becaufe  I  was  not,  I  pray 
you  let  me  be  partaker  by  your  Letters  of  fome  fruite  of  that  your 
iourney. 

We  heare  of  great  fturres  in  thofe  parties :  and  how  the  Emperour,  a 
Prince  of  great  wifedome  and  great  power,  hath  bene  driuen  to  extreme 
fliiftes,  and  that  by  the  poUicie  of  mean  men  who  were  thought  to  be 
hys  frendes,  and  not  by  the  puifantnes  of  others  who  were  knowne  to 
be  his  open  enemyes.  I  know  you  v/ere  wont  m  markyng  diligently  and 
notyng  truely  all  fuch  great  affaires:  And  you  know  lykewife  how  de- 
fuous  I  ani  alwayes  to  read  any  thing  that  you  write.  Write  therefore 
I  pray  you,  that  we  your  frendes  beying  at  home  may  enioye  by  your 
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letters  a  pleafant  memory  of  you  in  that   tymc  whileft   you  be  abfent 
abroad.     Farewell  in  Chrijl,  from  Hatjidd  xix.  Oclobris  1552. 

R.    A  S  C  H  A  M    to  J  O  H  N    A  S  T  E  L  Y. 

SA  L  U  T  E  M  Plurimam  in  Chrlfto  Jefu.  That  part  of  your  Let- 
ter from  Hatfield,  decimo  nono  Oclob.  renewing  a  moft  pleafaunt 
memory  of  our  frendly  fellowship  togethcj-,  and  full  of  your  wonted 
good  will  towardes  me :  I  aunfwered  immediatly  from  spires  by  Fraunces 
the  Poft:  whichc  letter  if  it  be  not  yet  come  to  your  hand,  ye  might 
have  heard  tcU  of  it  in  M.  Secretary  Cicels  chamber  in  the  Court. 

As  concernyng  the  other  part  of  your  lettei',  for  your  wifli,  to  haue 
bene  with  me,  m  this  mine  abfence  from  my  Countrey :  and  for  your 
requeft,  to  be  made  partaker  by  my  letters  of  the  flurre  of  the(e  times 
here  in  Germany.  Surely  I  would  you  had  your  wifli:  for  then  fhould 
not  i  now  nede  to  bungle  up  yours  fo  great  a  requeft,  when  prefently 
you  fliould  haue  fene  with  much  pleafure,  which  now  peraduenture  you 
fhall  read  *  with  fome  doubt,  lefle  thynges  may  encreafe  by  writyng 
which  were  fo  great  in  doyng,  as  I  am  more  afrayd  to  leaue  behind  me 
much  of  the  matter,  than  to  gather  vp  more  than  hath  fprong  of  the 
trouth. 

■  Your  requeft  conteineth  hw  wordes  but  comprehendeth  both  great 
and  diuers  matters.  As  firft  the  caufes  of  the  open  inuafion  by  the 
Turke:  of  the  fecret  workying  for  fuch  foddeyne  biechelTe  in  Italy,  and 
Germany :  of  the  fine  fetches  in  the  French  praclifes:  of  the  double  deal- 
yng  of  Rome  with  all  partes  :  then  more  particular  why  Duke  OSlauio^ 
the  Prince  of  Salerne,  Marches  Albert,  and  Duke  Maurice  brake  fo  out 
with  the  Emperour,  which  were  all  fo  faft  knit  vnto  hym  as  the  bondes 
of  affinitie,  loyahie,  bloud,  and  benefites  could  aflure  him  of  them: 
OSiauio  being  his  Sonne  in  law,  the  Prince  one  of  hys  priuy  chamber, 
Marches  Albe)-t  hys  kynfman,  and  Dnk^  Maurice  foinhaunfed  with  honor 
and  enriched  with  benefites  by  hym,  as  the  Duke  could  not  haue  wilhed 
greater  in  hope,  then  the  Emperour  performed  in  deede.     Here  is  ftuffe 

*  JVithfome  doubt,  lejfe,  &c.]  That  is,  with  fome  doubt  left  I  fliould  have  magnified  in 
my  narrative  things  that  were  fo  great  in  real  adtion, 
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plenty  to  furnifli  well   up  a  tiimme  hiflory  if  a  vvorkcman  hath  it  in 
liandlyng.     When  you  and  I  read  Liuic  together  if  you  do  remember, 
after  fome  reafonyng  we  conduded  both  what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be 
looked  for  at  his  hand  that  would  well  and  aduifedly  write  an   hillory : 
Firfl  point  was,  to  write  nothyng  falfe :  next,  to  be  bold  to  fay  any 
truth,  whereby   is    auoyded  two  great  faultes,  flattery  and  hatred  :  for 
which  two  pointes  Cafar  is  read  to  hys  great  Prayfe,  and  Jouius  the  Ita-c.  Cafar. 
lian  to  hys  juft  reproch.     Then  to  marke  diligently  the  caufes,  counfels,^'  louiu*- 
a6les,  and  ifllies  in  all  great  attemptes :  And  in  caufes,  which  is  iuft  or 
vniuft :  in  counfeles,  what  is  propofed  wifely  or  rafhly :  in  a6les,  what 
is  done  couragioufly  or  fayntly :  And  of  euery  ifllie,  to  note  fome  gene- 
rail  leiTon  of  wifedome  and  warines,  for  lyke  matters  in  time  to  come : 
wherin  Polybius  in  Greeke  and  Phillip  Comines  in  French  haue  done  the  P<''y'''"s-. 
duties  of  wyfe  and  worthy  writers.     Diligence  alio  muft  be  vfed  in  kep-„J' 
yng  truly   the  order  of  tyme :  and   defcribyng  lyuely,  both  the  fite  of 
places   and  nature  of  perfons,  not  only  for  the  outward  fliape  of  the 
Body,     but  alfo  for  the  inward  difpofition  of  the  Mynde  as  ThucydidesT\\\xcyA\ii%. 
doth  in  many  places  very  trimly,  and  Homer  every  where  and  that  al- Homer, 
wayes  mofl  excellently,  which  obfervation  is  chiefly   to  be  marked  in 
hym  ;  and  our  Chaucer  doth  the  fame,    very  praife  worthely :  marke  chaucer. 
hym  well  and  conferre  hym  with  any  other  that  writetli  of  in  our  tyme 
in  their  proudefl  toung  whofoeuer  lyft.    Yet  fometime  higher  and  lower 
as  matters  do  ryfe  and  fall :  for  if  proper  and  natural  wordes,  in  well 
ioyned  fentences  do  lyuely  expreffe  the  matter,  be  it  troublefome,   quyet, 
angrey  or  pleafant,   a  man  flial  thincke  not  to  be  readyng  but  prefent  in 
goyng  of  the  fame.     And  herein  Liuie   of  all  other  in  any  toung,  by  7.''"^ 

..  .,  ,  -  J  o'      J  Liiiiu?. 

myne  opmion  carieth  away  the  prayfe. 


Syr  'Thomas  More  in  that  pamphlet  of  i^/VZ'^rJ  the  thyrd,  doth  in  moftTho,M 
part  I  beleue  of  all  thefe  pointes  fo  content  all  men,  as  if  the  reft  of  our 
rtory  of  England  were  fo  done,  we  n:iight  well  compare  with  France^ 
Italy,  or  Germany  or  in  that  behalfe.  But  fee  how  the  pleafant  remem- 
braunce  of  our  old  talk  together  hath  caried  me  farther  than  I  thought 
to  go.  And  as  for  your  requcft  to  know  the  caufe  and  maner  of  thefe 
late  fturres  here  ye  fliall  not  looke  for  fuch  precife  order  now  in  vvrityng, 
as  we  talked  on  then.  No  it  is  not  all  one  thing  to  know  perfedlly  by 
reading  and  to  performe  perfeclly  in  doyng.  I  am  not  fo  vnaduifed  to 
take  fo  much  upon  me,  nor  you  fo  unfrendly  to  looke  for  fo  much  from 

me. 
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me.    But  that  you  may  know  that  1  haue  not  bene  altogether  Idle  in  this 
my  abfence,  and  that  I  will  not  come  home  as  one  that  can  fay  nothing 
of  that  he  hath  fene  and  heard  abroad :    I  will  homely  and  rudely  (yet 
not  altogether  diforderly)  part  priuately  vnto  you  fuch  notes  of  affaires 
as  I   priuately    marked  for  my  felfe :   which  I  either  felt  and  faw,  or 
learned  in  fuch  place  and  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  willes  to  feeke  for,  and 
ways  to  come  by,  and  wiltes  to  way  the  greateft  matters  that  were  to  be 
marked  in   all  thefe  affaires.     For  no  wicke  almoft   hath  paft  in  the 
which  there  hath  not  commonly  come  to  my  hand  for  the  moil  part  of 
the  notable  thynges  that  haue  bene  attempted  in  Tiirky,  HuJigary,  Italy^ 
Fratince,  and  Germany.     In  declaryng  to  you  thefe  thyngs  I  will  obferue 
onely  the  firft  two  pointes  of  our  wont  communication:  that  is  to  my 
writyng  I  will   fet  forward  nothyng  that  is  falfe,  nor  yet  keepe  backe 
any  thyng  that  is  true.     For  I  playing  no  part  of  no  one  fide,  but  fit- 
tyng  downe  as  indifferent  looker  on,  neither  Imperiall  nor  French,  but 
flat  Englijh,  do  purpofe  with  troth  to  report  the  matter,  and  feyng  I  fhall 
lyue  vnder  fuch  a  Prince,  as  Kyng  Edward  is,  and  in  fuch  a  Countrey 
as  England  is  (I  thankeGo^^  I  fhall  haue  neither  neede  to  flatter  the  one 
fide  for  profite,  nor  caufe  to  fear  the  other  fide  for  difpleafure.     There- 
fore  let  my  purpofe  of  reportyng  the  trouth  as  much  content  you,  as 
the  meane  handlyng  of  the  matter  may  miflike  you.    Yet   fpeakyng 
thus  much  of  trouth,  I  meane  not  fuch  a  hid  trouth  as  was  onely  in  the 
breft  of  Monfieur  d'  Arras  on  the  Emperours  fide,  or  in  Baron  Hadeck 
on  Duke  Maurice  fide,  with  whom  and  with  on  other  of  his  counfeil 
he  onely  conferred  all  his  purpofes  three  yeares  before  he  brake  out  with 
the  Emperour :    But  I  meane  fuch  a  troth  as  by  conferrence  and  com'- 
mon  confent  amongeft  all  the  Ambaffadores  and  Agentes  in  this  Court 
and  other  witty  and  indifferent  heades  befide  was  generally  conferred 
and   agreed  upon.     What  better  commoditie  to  know  the  trouth  any 
writer  in  Greeke,  Latine,  or  other  toung  hath  had,  I  can  not  perceiue, 
except  onely  Xcnophon,  Ccefar,  and  Phillip  Comines :  which  two  firfl  wor- 
thy writers  wrote  their  owne  a6tes  fo  wifely,  and  fo  without  all  fufpi- 
cion  of  parcialitie,  as   no  man  hitherto  by  mine  opinion   hath  borne 
himfelf  fo  vprightly  in  writyng  the  hiftories  of  others :  The  thyrd   ha.- 
uing  in  a  manner  the  like  oportunitie  hath  not  deferued  lyke  commen- 
dations, at  leafl  as  I  fuppofe.     England  hath  matter  and  England  hath 
men  furnifhed  with   all   abilities  to  write:  who  if  they  would   might 
bryng  both  lyke  prayfe  vnto  them  felues,  and  like  profite  to  others,  as. 
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thefe  two  noble  men  haue  clone.  They  lay  for  their  excufe  the  lacke  of 
leyfure  which  is  true  in  deede :  But  if  we  confider  the  great  affaires  of 
Cafar  we  may  iudge  hee  was  worthy  to  winne  all  praife  that  was  fo  wil- 
ling and  wittie  to  winne  fuch  time  when  his  head  and  his  handes  night 
and  day  were  euer  moft  full,  would  to  God  that  thefe  our  men  as  they 
are  ready  to  prayfe  hym  were  euen  as  willyng  to  follow  hym,  and  fo  to 
Wynne  like  prayfe  themfelues. 

And  to  keepe  you  no  longer  with  my  prluate  talke  from  the  matter 
itfelf,  I  will  begyn  at  the  fpryng  of  the  matter  from  whence  all  thefe 
mifchiefes  dyd  flow,  the  which  now  hath  fo  ouerflowed  the  moft  part 
of  Chriftendome,  as  God  onely  from  Heauen  muft  make  an  end  of  this 
miferable  tragedie,  wherein  thefe  two  great  Princes  take  fuch  pleafure 
ftill  to  play.     In  Religion  and  Libertie  were  fayd  to  be  of  many  men  The  caufc  of 
the  very  caufes  of  all  thefe  flurries:  yet  m  myne  opinion,  and  as  the j''^,^""^^'" 
matter  itfelf  fliall  well  proue  it,  vnkyndnefs  was  the  very  fedc,  whereof  Germany- 
all  thefe  troubles  did  grow.     A  Knight  of  Efigland  of  worthy  memorievnkyndncs. 
for  wit,  learnyng  and  experience,  old  Syr  Thomas  Wiat  wrote  to  his  fonne 
that  the  greateft  mifchief  amongeft  men,  and  leaft  puniflied  is  vnkynd- 
nes :  the  greateft  mifchief  truly  and  leaft  puniftied  alfo  by  any  ordinary 
law  and  fentence,  yet  as  I  haue    fene  here  by  experience,  vnkyndnes 
hath  fo  wrought  with  men,  as  the  meane  were  not  aftrayd  to  attempt 
their  reuenge,  nor  the  Emperour  able  to  withftand  their  difpleafe.     Yea 
vnkyndnes  was  onely  the  hoke,  which  Henry  the  Frefich  kyng  hath  vfed 
thefe  late  yeares  to  plucke  from  the  Emperour  and  draw  to  hymfelfe,  fo 
many  Princes  and  great  commodities  as  he  hath :  with  this  hoke  bayted 
with  money  the  bayte  of  all  mifchief,  the  French  kyng  hath  not  ceafed, 
to  angle  at  as  many  harts  in  Italy  and  Germany  as  he  knew  any  matter 
of  vnkyndnes  to  be  miniftred  vnto,  by  the  Emperour. 

There  be  few  Princes  in  all  the  Empire  but  if  I  had  leyfure,  I  could 
particularly  proue,  and  when  I  come  home  in  our  priuate  talk  I  wil 
fully  declare  that  fome  good  big  matter  of  vnkindnes  hath  bene  offred 
vnto  them  by  the  Emperour.  Yea  Ferdinaiido  his  brother,  Maximilian 
his  nephew  and  fonne  in  law,  the  Duke  of  Bauarie  and  Clcues  wlrich 
haue  married  his  nieces  haue  bene  ilirewdly  touched  therewith.  Alfo  the 
Papifticall  Byfhops  as  Mentz,  Pamburge,  Herbipolis,  Saltzburge,  anddiuers 
others  haue  felt  their  part  herein.     Few  Princes  or  States,  Proteftantes 
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or  Papiftes,  but  haue  bene  troubled  therewith.  But  euen  as  a  quaterne 
in  the  begynnyng  is  a  wanderyng  difcafe  in  the  Body  vnknowne  what 
it  will  turne  vnto,  and  yet  at  lafl:  it  draweth  to  certaine  dayes  and  hourcs : 
euen  fo  thefe  grieues  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Empire  dyd  firfl:  worke 
fecrctly  and  not  appeare  openly,  vntill  this  melancholy  vnkyndnes  did 
fo  fvvell  in  mens  ftomaches  that  at  length  in  Injhurgh  it  brafl:  out  into  a 
flirewd  ficknes,  whereof  the  firfl  fit  was  felt  to  be  fo  daungerous,  that  if 
the  Emperour  and  we  had  not  more  fpedely  chaunged  the  ayre,  I  am 
affrayed  and  fure  I  am  we  were  wel  afFrayd  then,  the  ficknes  would 
haue  prouedalfo  to  vsthat  were  prefent  with  hym  very  contagious. 

Well  this  grief  growyng  thus  to  certaine  fittes,  and  I  my  felfe  beyng 
not  greatly  grieued  at  the  hart  with  it  but  had  leyfure  enough  with  fmall 
ieoperdy  (I  thanke  God)  to  looke  quietly  vpon  them  that  were  ficke,  be- 
caufe  I  would  not  be  idle  amongfl  them,  I  began  dayly  to  note  the  wor- 
kyng  of  this  ficknes,  and  namely  from  the  19th  oi  May  iS5^'  when 
we  ranne  from  Injhurgh  til  the  firfl  of  next  "January  when  the  fiege  of 
Metz  was  abandoned.  Neuertheles  before  I  come  to  thefe  ordinary 
dayes  I  will  fliortly  touch  how  the  Emperour  beyng  in  peace  with  all 
the  World  1550,  when  we  came  to  his  Court,  had  foone  after  fo  many 
ienemyes  as  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turne  hym. 

<  "The     T  U  R  K  E. 

The  brech  HpH  E  date  of  Peace  betwixt  the  Emperour  and  the  'Tiirke  had  to  ex- 
withthe  &.  p-^.g  ^^^  1 55 1.  The  Emperour  hearyng  what  preparation  the 
Titrke  had  made  the  yeare  before  for  Warre  and  fpecially  by  Sea,  wiiich 
mufl  needes  be  agaynfl  Chriflendome,  thought  it  better  for  hym  to 
ende  the  Peace  with  fome  aduantage,  then  that  the  T^urke  fliould  begyn 
the  Warre  with  too  much  ftrength,  and  therefore  in  Sommer  1550,  he 
fent  "John  de  Vega  Viceroy  of  Cicile  and  Andrea  Dorea  into  Barbaria, 
who  wan  the  flrong  towne  of  Affrica  from  Dragut  Rates  fometyme  a 
Pirate  and  now  the  I'urkes  chief  doer  in  all  the  affaires  of  Affricke  and 
Mare  Mediterraneo,  This  Court  raifed  vp  other  rumors  of  this  breeh 
with  the  ^urke  how  that  this  enterprice  was  made  for  Seripho  fake,  a 
hithen  kyng,  but  the  Emperours  friend  in  Barbaria  to  whome  Dra- 
gat  Rayes  had  done  great  wrong.     Yet  men  that  knew  tlie  troth,  and 
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are  wont  alfo  to  fay  it,  haue  told  me  that  towne  of  Affrica  ftode  fo  fit 
to  annoy  Spayne  for  the  Turke  when  he  lift,  that  the  Emperour  was 
compelled  to  feeke  by  all  meanes  to  obtaine  it,  much  fearyng,  left 
when  he  was  abfent  in  Germany,  the  Turkc  would  be  too  nigh  and  too 
homely  a  geft  with  hym  in  Spayne  whenfoever  the  Peace  fliould  be  ex- 
pired. 

The  whole  ftory  of  winnyng  Affrica  ye  may  read  when  you  lift  beyng 
wel  written  in  Latin  by  a  Spaniard  that  was  prefent  at  it. 

Affrica  was  earneilly  required  agayne  by  the  Turke,  and  fayre  pro- 
mis'd  agayne  by  the  Emperour,  but  beying  indeede  not  deliuered,  the 
^iirke  for  a  reuenge  the  next  yeare,  firft  aftaulted  Malta  and  after  wan 
'Tripoly  from  whence  the  "Turke  may  eafely  and  foddenly  whenfoeuer  hee 
lift  fet  vpon  Cicelic,  Naples,  or  any  coft  of  Italic  or  Spayne,  and  moft 
commodioufly  whatfoeuer  the  Emperour  doth  hold  in  Barbary :  fo  that 
the  gayne  of  Affrica  is  thought  nothyng  comparable  with  the  loffe  of 
Tripoly. 

When  "Tripoly  was  befieged  by  the  Turkes,  Monjieur  Daramont  was 
fent  AmbaffadoiU'  to  Conjiantinople  from  the  French  kyng:  and  ariuyng 
by  the  way  at  Malta,  he  was  defired  by  the  great  mafter  of  the  order 
to  go  to  Tripoly,  and  for  the  Friendfliyp  that  was  betwene  Fraunce  and 
the  Turke  to  treat  for  the  Chriftians  there.  T>aramont  did  fo  and  had 
leaue  of  the  Turkes  generall  to  enter  the  Towne  and  talke  with  the  Cap- 
taine.  And  by  this  meanes  they  within  yielded,  on  this  condition  to 
part  fafe  with  bag  and  baggage  which  was  granted  by  the  Generall.  But 
as  foone  as  the  Turkes  entered  the  Towne  they  put  old  and  young,  man, 
woman,  child  to  the  fword,  fauing  two  hundred  of  the  ftrongeft  men 
to  be  their  Galley  flaues  for  euer.  The  generall  beyng  aiked  why  he 
kept  no  promife  made  this  anfwere.  If  the  Emperour  had  kept  faith 
with  my  mafter  for  Affrica  I  would  not  have  broken  with  them  of 
Tripoly,  and  therefore  (fayth  he)  with  chriften  men  which  care  for  no 
trothe  promifes  may  iuftly  be  broken.  This  Turkijli  crueltie  was  re- 
uenged  this  laft  yeare  in  Hungary,  when  lyke  promife  of  lyfe  was  made, 
and  yet  all  put  to  the  fword,  the  Chriftians  biddyng  the  Turkes  remem- 
ber Tripoly.  To  fuch  beaftly  crueltie  the  noble  feates  of  armes  be  come 
unto  betwixt  the  Chriften  men  and  the  Turkes,    And  one  £a6t  of  either 
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fide  is  notable  to  bee  knowen,  yet  horrible  to  be  told  and  fouler  to  be 
followed  :  and  it  is  pitie  that  mans  nature  is  fucli  as  will  commonlie 
commend  good  thynges  in  readyng  and  yet  will  as  commonlie  follow  ill 
thynges  in  doyng. 

An  horrible       xiie  Bajfa   of  Buda  tooke  In   a  fkirmifli  a  gentleman  of  the  kyng 
**  *  of  Romanes :    for  whofe  deliuery  men  for   entreaty  and  money  for  his 

ranfome  were  fent  to  Biida.  The  BaJfa  appointed  a  day  to  giue  them 
aunfwere,  and  at  time  and  place  affigned,  called  for  them  and  fent  for 
the  gentleman  likewife.  And  foddenly  came  out  two  hangmen  bare 
armed  with  great  butchers  kniues  in  theyr  handes  -bringing  with  them 
certain  bandogges  mulled  kept  hungry  without  meat  of  purpofe  :  the 
BaJfa  bad  them  do  their  feate  :  who  commyng  to  the  gentleman  drip- 
ped him  naked,  and  bound  him  to  a  piller,  after  with  their  kniues 
they  cut  of  his  llefli  by  gobbets  and  flang  it  to  the  dogges.  Thus  that 
poore  gentleman  fufFred  grief  great  for  the  payne,  but  greater  for  the 
fpight :  nor  fo  tormented  in  feelyng  his  flefhe  mangled  with  kniues,  as 
in  feyng  himfelf  peece  meale  deuoured  by  dogges.  And  thus  as  long 
as  he  felt  any  payne  they  cut  him  in  coUops,  and  after  they  let  their 
dogges  lofe  upon  him  to  eat  up  the  refidue  of  him,  that  the  grief  which 
was  ended  in  him  being  dead  might  yet  continue  in  his  frendes  look- 
yng  on.  They  were  bad  depart  and  tell  what  they  faw,  who  ye  may 
be  fure  were  in  care  enough  to  cary  home  with  them  fuch  a  cruell 
meflage. 

Not  long  after  this,  three  Turkes  of  good  eflimation  and  place,  were 
taken  by  the  chrirten  men :  for  whofe  raunfome  great  fummes  of  gold 
were  offred.  Anfwere  was  made  to  the  melfenger  that  all  the  gold  in 
T'urky  fliould  not  faue  them.  And  becaufe  ye  T'urkes  will  eat  no  fwines 
flefli,  you  fhall  fee  if  fwine  will  eat  any  TurkiJJj  flefh.  And  fo  like- 
wife  great  bores  were  kept  hungry,  and  in  fight  of  the  melienger,  the 
three  Turkes  were  cut  in  coUops  and  throwne  amongeft  them. 

For  thefe  foule  deedes  I  am  not  fo  angry  with  the  Turkes  that  began 

them  as  I  am  fory  for  the  Chriften  men  that  follow  them.     I  talked  with 

a  worthy  gentleman  this  day  both  for  his  great  experience  and  excellent 

■  The  great    'earnyng,  Marc  Anthonio  d'  Anula  Ambafladour  of  Venice  with  the  Em- 

Turice.        perour:  who  told  me  that  the  great  Tz^r/^f  him  felf  (Religion  excepted) 

is 
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is  a   good  and  mercyfull,    iuft    and  libeiall   Prince,  wife  in    makyng 
and  true  in  performyng  any  couenant,  and  as  fore    a   reuenger  of  troth 
not  kept.     He  prayed  God  to  keep  him  long  ahue:  for  his  eldeft  fonne 
Mu/Iapba  is  cleane  contrary,  geuen  to  all  mifchief  cruell,  falfe,  gettyng  Muflapha 
he  careth  not  how  vniuftly,  and  fpendyng  he  careth  not  how  vnthriftely  the  Turkes 
what  foeuer  he  may  lay   hand  on,  wilye  in   makyng  for  his  purpofe,  ^  ^     °""'^' 
and  ready  to  breake  for  his  profite  all  couenantes,  he   is  wery  of  quiet- 
nes  and  peace,  a  feeker  of  ftrife  and  warre,  a   great  mocker   of  meane 
men,  a  fore  opprefibr  of  poore  men,  openly  contemnyng  God,  and  a 
bent  enemy  agaynfl:  Chriltes  name  and  Chriflen  men. 

But  to  go  forward  with  my  purpofe.  The  I'urke  beyng  onefl:  dif- 
clofed  an  open  enemy  to  the  Emperour,  many  meane  men  began  to  be  the 
bolder  to  put  out  their  heades  to  feeke  fome  open  remedy  for  theyr  pri- 
uate  iniuries  :  Fraiwce  beyng  at  euery  mans  elbow  to  harten  and  to  help, 
whofoeuer  had  caufe  to  beaggrieued  with  the  Emperour.  And  firft  Oc- 
tauio  Duke  oi  Partna,  much  agreued  as  nature  well  required  with  his  Brech  of  Ita- 
fathers  death,  and,  befides  that,  fearing  the  loffe  not  onely  of  his  flate,  '/■ 
but  alfo  of  his  lyfe,  fell  from  the   Emperour  in  the  end   of  the  yeare 

Pietro  Aloyfio  Parmfio  fonne  to  Papa  Paulo  tercio  Duke  q{  Placentia : 
father  to  this  Duke  OSlauio  Duke  oi  Parma  which  maried  the  Emperours  Odauio. 
bafe  daughter,  and  to  Horatio  Duke  of  Caflro  who  of  late  had  maried 
alfo  the  French  kynges  bafe  daughter,  and  the  two  Cardinals  Alexandra 
and  RaffUi/io  Farneje,  was  flaine  men  fay  by  the  meanes  oi  Ferranto  Gcn- 
zaga  gouernour  of  Millan,  by  whofe  death  the  ftate  of  Placentia  belong- 
ing then  to  the  houfe  of  Farnejia  came  into  the  Emperours  handes.  The 
whole  procefle  of  this  mans  death  is  at  length  fet  out  in  the  ftories  of 
Italie :  my  purpofe  is  onely  to  touch  it,  becaufe  hereby  rofe  fuch  a 
heate  betwixt  the  whole  famely  of  Famefia  and  Don  Ferranto  Gonzaga 
as  hath  ftirred  vp  fuch  a  fmoke  in  Italy  betwixt  the  Emperour  and 
Fratmce  as  is  not  like  to  be  quenched  but  with  many  a  poore  mans 
bloud,  as,  Horace  noteth  wittely  out  of  Homer,  faying  : 

*'  What  follies  fo  euer  great  Princes  make : 
*'  The  people  therefore  go  to  wrake." 

C  2  Offauio 
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OBaulo  beyng  foreft  greeued  with  his  fathers  death  and  beyng  befl 
able  to  reuenge  it  was  fo  feared  of  Gofizaga  that  he  thought  hym  felfc 
neuer  afilired  for  Peiro  Luis  death  as  long  as  Oclaulo  his  fonne  fliould 
lyue  :  for  men  neuer  loue  when  they  haue  iuft  caufe  to  feare,  but  mufl 
nedes  ilill  miftruft  without  all  hope  of  reconcilyng  whom  they  haue 
before  hurt  beyond  all  remedy  of  amendes.  And  yet  I  heard  a  gentle- 
man of  Millan  fay  (who  was  fent  hether  to  the  Emperour  by  Gonzaga) 
that  OSlauio  is  fuch  a  Prince  for  good  nature  and  gentle  behauiour  that 
he  fuppofed  there  was  not  one  in  Italy  but  did  loue  hym  except  it  were 
his  maifter  Gonzaga.  Thefe  two  Princes  beyng  neighbours  the  one  at 
Millan  the  other  at  Parma  fhewed  fmal  frendftiyp  the  one  to  the  other. 
But  OBauio  was  euermore  wrong  to  the  worfe  by  many  and  fundry 
fpitcs,  but  chiefly  with  dayly  feare  of  hys  life  by  poyfoning :  for  the 
which  fa6l  certain  perfons  in  Parma  were  taken  and  layd  faft.  Neuer- 
theles  OBauios  nature  is  fo  farre  from  feekyng  bloud  and  reuenge  and 
fo  geuen  to  pitie  and  gentlenes,  that  although  they  went  about  not 
onely  to  giue  away  his  ftate  by  treafon,  but  alfo  to  take  away  his  life 
by  poyfonyng,  yea,  and  after  that  the  deede  was  proued  playnly  on 
them,  and  fentence  of  death  pronounced  openly  agaynft  them,  yet  he 
gaue  them  lyfe  and  liberty  which  would  haue  taken  both  from  hym. 

And  when  Monjieur  I'hermes  earneflly  told  him  that  where  the  euill 
were  not  kept  in  with  feare  of  Juftice,  the  good  fliould  neuer  lyue  iri 
furetie  and  quietnes :  his  aunfwere  was  that  he  fo  abhorred  the  fhed- 
dyng  of  Bloud  in  others  as  he  would  neuer  vvafli  his  handes  in  any : 
let  his  Enemies  do  to  him  the  worft  they  could.  Addyng,  that  he 
thought  it  his  moft  honor  to  be  vnlykefl  fuch  for  his  gentlenes,  which 
were  mifliked  of  all  men  for  their  crueltie :  wherby  he  hath  wonne 
that  he  which  of  good  nature  can  hurt  none,  is  now  of  right  loued  of 
all  and  onely  hated  of  him  whom  no  man  in  Italy  for  his  cruelty  doth 
loue.  And  this  talk  is  fo  true  that  it  was  told  in  an  other  language  but 
in  the  felf  fame  termes  at  an  honorable  table  here  in  Bruxels  by  a  Gen- 
tleman of  Millan  an  agent  in  the  court,  a  doer  for  Gonzaga,  who  the 
fame  tyme  was  prifoner  in  Parma. 

And  although  OBauio  by  good  nature  was  harmeles  in  not  feekyng 
reuenge,  yet  he  was  not  careles  by  good  reafon  in  feekyng  hys  remedy 
but  made  oft   and  great   complaintes  of  his  grieues  to  the  Emperour, 

which 
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which  were  not  fo  hotely  made,  but  they  were  as  coldly  heard  ;  that  at 
length  OSlaiiio  findyng  leafl  comfort,  where  of  right  he  looked  for  moft 
ayde,  and  feyng  that  difpleafiires  could  not  be  ended  in  Go?tzaga  nor 
could  not  be  amended  by  the  Einperour :  then  he,  compelled  agaynft 
his  nature,  turned  his  hate  due  to  Go}7zagato  reuenge  this  vndeferued  vn- 
kyndnes  in  the  Emperour,  euen  as  Paufa?iias  dyd  with  Phillip  kyng  of 
Maccdonie,  who  conqueryng  with  pollicie  and  power  all  outward  ene- 
myes,  was  flayne  when  and  where  he  thought  him  felf  mofl  furc  of 
his  deareft  frend,  for  vnkyndnes,  becaufe  Phillip  ought  and  would  not 
reuenge  Paiifa?iias  on  him  that  had  done  him  a  foule  difpleafure. 

OBauio  feyng  what  was  done  to  his  father  euen  when  hys  graundfa- 
ther  was  Bylhop  of  Rome,  thought,  that  now  as  his  houfe  decayed,  fo 
his  ieopardy  encreafed.  And  therefore  agaynft  a  defperate  euill  began  to 
feeke  for  a  defperate  remedie,  which  was  fet  from  Rome,  a  fliop  alwayes 
open  to  any  mifchief  as  you  fhall  perceiue  in  thefe  few  leaues  if  you 
markethem  well. 

O&auio  complained  to  Julio  tercio  of  the  wronges  of  Gonzaga  and  of 
the  vnkindnes  of  the  Emperour,  defiryng  that  by  his  wifedome  and 
authoritie,  he  would  now  fuccor  him  or  els  not  onely  he  fliould  leefe 
his  life  but  alfo  the  Church  of  Rome  fhould  lofe  her  right  in  Parma,  as 
ihe  had  done  before  in  Placentia.  The  Byfliop  gaue^good  eare  to  this 
talke,  for  he  fpied  that  hereby  Ihould  be  offered  vnto  him,  a  fit  occa- 
fion  to  fet  the  Emperour  and  Fraiince  together  by  the  eares.  He  thought 
the  Emperour  was  to  bigge  in  Italy,  hauyng  on  the  one  fide  of  Rome, 
Naples  vnder  his  obedience,  on  the  other  fide  Siene,  Florence  and  Gefioa 
at  his  commaundement,  befides  Placentia,  Millan,  Monteferrato,  and  a. 
great  part  of  Piemoimt. 

The  Emperour  beyng  thus  ftrong  in  Italy,  the  Byfliop  thought  his 
own  ftateto  be  his  fo  long  as  it  pleas'd  the  Emperour  to  let  him   haue 
it :  and  therefore  if  Parma  were   not  left  an  entry  for  Fraiince  to  come 
mlQ  Italy,  he   might  ouerfoone  be  (hut  vp  in  prefent  miferie  when  all. 
outward  ayde  fliould  be  fhut  out  from  him. 

The  Popes  counfel  was  that  OBauio  fhould  put   him  felfe  vnder  the 
French  kynges  protedion  whom  hee  knew  would  moft  willingly  receiue 

hims 
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him  :  Parma  lying  fo  fit  for  the  French  kyng,  when  foeuer  he  would 
fet  vpon  the  entcrprice  of  Millan.  This  practice  of  the  Pope  Monfieur 
de  Thermes.  the  French  kynges  AmbalTadours  dyd  vtter  before  the  con- 
fiftorie  of  Cardinals  at  Rome :  prouing  that  the  Pope,  not  the  kyng  his 
mafter,  was  the  occafion  of  tliat  Warre. 

When  OBiiuio  with  the  whole  houfe  of  Farnefia  became  thus  French, 
the  Emperour    more    fearyng  the   ftate  of  Millan  then  lamentyng  the 
loffe  of  Oclauio   pcrfuaded  on   his   fide   the  Bylhop  of  Ro!7ie  to  require 
Parma  as   the  Churches  right,  and  to  punilh  OSlaiiio  as  the  Churches 
rebell,  promifing   that  he  himfelf  as  an  obedient  fonne  of  the  Church 
would  ftrctch  out  his  arme  and  open  his  purfe  in   that  recouery  of  the 
Churches  right :    neuertheles  the  Byfhop  muft  beare  the  name  of  the 
warre  becaufe  he  might  not  breake  peace  with  Fraunce.     Thus  Princes 
openly  countenancing  quietnes  and  priuily  brewyng  debate  altho  they 
got  others  to  broch  it,  yet  God  commonly  fuffreth  themfelues   to  drinke 
molT:  of  the  mifery  thereof  in  the  end.     Tiie  Byfliop  feyng  that  he  muft 
either  begyn  the  mifchief  or  elfe    it  would   not  on  fo  fall  as  he  vvifhed 
to  haue  it,  fet  luftely  vpon  it :  and  firft  cited  Oilauio,  after  excommu- 
nicated him,  and  Ihortly  after  befieged  Parma  ayded  both  with  men 
Breach  with  and  money  by  the  Emperour :  which  thyng  the  French  kyng  began  to 
Fraunce,      f^omach,  thincking  that  the  Emperour  dyd  o&r  him  both  wrong  and 
•didionor  in  not  fuffring  him  beyng  a  kyng  to  help  a  poore  man    that 
fled  to  his  ayde.     And  thus  thefe  two   princes  firft  helpyng   others  be- 
gan by  litle  and  litle  to  fall  out  themfelues.     And  that  the  Pope  dyd 
fet  thefe  two  Princes  together,  a  Pafquill  made  at  Rome  and  fejit  to  this 
Court  doth  well  declare.     And  feyng  that  you  fo  well  vnderftand  the 
Italian  toung  and  that  if  it  were  turned  into  EngliJJo  it  would  leefe  the 
whole  grace  thereof,  I  will  recite  it  in  the  toung  that  it  was  made  ii>. 


Interlocutori  Pas  qjj  i  l  l  o    et   Romano. 

Pafq.         Hanno  bel  gioco  il  Re  e  1'  Imperatore, 
Per  terzo  il  Papa,  e  giocano  a  Primiera. 
Rom.         Che  v'e  d'invito?     Pafq.  Italia  tutta  intera. 
Rom.        Chi  ve  I'ha  mefla  ?     Pafq.  II  coglion  del  paftore, 

Rom. 
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^om.         Che  tien  in  mano  il  Re?     P^/^.  Punto magglorc  : 

11  Papa  ha  cmquant'  vno  e  fi  difpera. 
Rom.         Cefar  che  Punto  s'ha  ?     P^fq.  Si  fta  a  Piimera 
&om.         Che  gli  manca  ?     Fafq.  Danari  a  far  favore 

II  Papa  dice  a  voi,   e  vuol  partito: 

Cefar  penfofo  fla  fopra  di  quefto, 

Teme  a  fcoprir  che  di  trovar  non  tenta. 

II  Re  dice,   no,  no,  Scoprite  prefto, 

Che  io  tengo  Punto,  a  guadagnar  I'invito; 

rho  i  danari,  e  Cefar  fe  gli  afpetta. 

^  Tutti  flanno  a  vedetta, 
Chi  di  lor  dui  guadagni.  Rom.  II  Papa?  Paf.  E  fuora 
Vinca  chi  vuol,  lui  perda,  in  fua  malora. 

^  Lo  Imperatore  ancora 
Teme,  tien  flretto,  e  fcopre  pian  le  carte, 
E  qui  la  forte  gioca  piti  che  I'arte. 

5f  Metta  quefti  in  difparte. 
Stabilito  e  nel  Ciel  quelle   che  effer  de, 
Ne  giova'al  noftro  dir,  quefto  fara,  queflo  e. 

The  French  kyng  in  the  fommer,  1551,  proclaimed  warre  againfl 
Charles  kyng  of  Spayne,  abufmg  that  name  for  a  fottlety  to  feparate  the 
whole  quarrell  from  the  Empire :  when  the  Emperour  would  not  be 
perfuaded  at  Aiigujla  that  either  the  Turke  would,  or  the  French  kyng 
durft  make  him  open  warre,  or  that  any  prince  in  Italy  or  Germany  could 
be  entifed  to  break  out  with  him. 

Monfieur  Mariliacke  the  French  Ambafladour  at  Angnjla  euen  bare  tlie 
Emperour  in  hand  that  fuch  rumors  of  war  were  rayfed  of  difpleafure, 
and  that  his  mafter  intended  nothyng  fo  much  as  the  continuance  of 
amitie,  yea  this  he  durft  do,  when  many  in  the  Emperours  court  knew 
that  the  warre  was  already  proclaimed  in  Fraunce, 

The   Emperour  blinded   with  the  ouer   good  opinion  of  his  own 

wifedome,  likyng  onely  what  himfelfe  lifted,  and  contemnyng  eafely 

2  all 
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all  aduife  of  others  (which  ftlfe  will  condition  doth  commonly  follow,  and 
as  commonly  doth  hurt  all  great  wittes)  dyd  not  onely  at  this  tyme 
fuffer  him  felfe  thus  to  be  abufed :  but  alfo  afterward  more  craftely  by 
the  Pope  for  the  continuaunce  of  warre  at  Parffia,  and  more  boldly  by 
Duke  Maurice  for  his  repayre  to  Infpriike,  and  not  the  leaft  of  all,  now 
lately  at  Metz  by  fome  of  his  owne  counfellours  for  the  recouery  of  that 
Towne.  But  Princes  and  great  perfonages  whiche  will  heare  but  what 
and  whom  they  lid,  at  the  length  fayle  when  they  would  not,  and 
commonly  blame  whom  they  fliould  not:  But  it  is  weil  done  that  as 
great  men  may  by  authoritie  contemne  the  good  aduife  of  others  j  fo 
God  doth  provide  by  right  iudgement  that  they  haue  leaue  in  the  ende 
to  beare  both  the  lofle  and  fliame  therof  them  felues. 

Thus  ye  fee  how  the  Pope  was  both  the  brewer  and  brocher  and 
alfo  bringer  of  ill  lucke  to  both  thefe  Princes,  and  as  it  came  wel  to 
pafTe  dranke  well  of  it  him  felfe  both  with  expences  of  great  treafures, 
and  with  the  lofle  of  many  lyues,  and  fpecially  of  two  noble  Gentle- 
men, tlie  Prince  of  Macedonia  and  //  Seign.  Giovaii  Baptijla  di  Monte 
his  owne  nephew  :  but  the  Popes  care  was  neither  of  money  nor  men, 
fo  that  he  might  fet  the  two  Princes  furely  together.  And  therefore 
was  not  onely  content  (as  a  man  might  fay)  to  hafard  Parma  on  the 
meyne  chaunce :  but  to  make  the  two  Princes  better  fport  and  frefher 
game,  fet  alfo  euen  then  Mirandula  on  a  bye  chaunce  that  mifchief 
enough  might  come  together. 

p  When  the  Princes  were  well  in,  and  the  one  fo  lufty  with  good  lucke 

that  hee  had  no  luft  to  leaue,  and  the  other  fo  chafed  with  leefyng,  that 
ftill    he  would  venture.     Befides  their  playing  in  fporte  for  the  Pope 
Parma  ^^  Parma  and  Mirandula,  they  fell  to  it  a  good  them  felues  in  Piemount, 

Mirandula.  Loraigne,  Flaundcrs  and  Picardy,  the  French  kyng  robbyng  by  fea  and 
fpoyling  by  land,  with  calling  in  the  "Turke,  and  fturryng  vp  all  Princes 
and  fl:ates  that  had  any  occafion  to  beare  any  grudge  to  the  Emperour. 
Of  all  their  neighbours  onely  our  noble  kyng,  and  the  wife  fenate  of 
Venize  would  be  lookers  on. 

And  when  the  Pope  faw  they  were  fo  hote  at  it  as  he  well  knew  as 
the  one  would  not  ftart  in  fo  great  good  lucke,  fo  the  other  could  not 
leaue  by  fo  much  fhame  of  lofle.     And  although  it  did  him  good  to  fee 

them 
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them  fo  luftely  together  j  nevertheles  he  thought  it  fcarce  his  furety  that 
they  fliould  play  fo  neare  his  elbow  fo  earneflly,  leaft  if  they  fell  to 
farre  out,  and  tlie  one  fliould  winne  to  much  of  the  other,  then  he 
peraduentuie  v/ould  compell  at  length  the  Pope  him  felfe  which  began 
the  play  to  kepe  him  fport  afterward  for  that  that  he  had  in  Italy. 
And  therefore  very  craftely  he  gat  them  to  play  in  an  other  place,  and 
tooke  vp  the  game  for  Parma  and  Mirandula,  taking  truce  with  FraunceTht  Popes 
for  certain  yeares,  and  bad  them  make  what  fport  they  would  farther  P"^*"' 
of  in  Loraigfie  and  Picardy,  And  that  they  fliould  lacke  neither  iniurie 
nor  fpite  in  the  Popes  doynges,  when  the  Emperour  faw  that,  whether 
hee  would  or  no,  the  Pope  would  needes  fall  in  with  Fraiince^  then  he 
defired  the  Pope  that  fuch  baftilians  and  fortes  of  fence  as  were  made 
about  MiranduJa  when  it  was  befiged  might  either  be  deliuered  to  hys 
mens  handes,  or  els  defaced,  that  the  Frenchmen  might  not  haue  them, 
which  requefl:  was  very  reafonable,  feyng  the  Emperour  had  been  at  all 
the  charge  in  makyng  of  them :  but  they  were  neither  deliuered  nor 
defaced,  nor  left  indifferent,  but  fo  put  into  the  French  mens  handes,  that 
Mirandiila  now  is  made  very  fl:rong  to  the  French  fa6lion  by  Emperours 
money  and  the  Popes  falfchode. 

This  fa(5l  was  very  wrongfull  of  the  Pope  for  the  deede :  but  more 
fpitefuU  for  the  tyme :  even  when  Duke  Maurice  had  wonne  Augiifta^ 
euen  then  the  Pope  gauc  vp  the  fiege  of  Mirandula,  and  fel  in  with 
Fraiince,  that  care  enough  miglit  come  vppon  the  Emperour  together 
both  out  of  Germany,  and  out  of  Italy  at  once.  And  even  this  day, 
25th  June  1553,  when  I  was  writyng  this  place,  commeth  newes  to 
BnixcIIs,  that  the  Pope  hath  of  new  played  with  the  Emperour  more 
foule  play  at  Siena,  then  he  dyd  before  at  Mirajidula:  for  when  the 
Emperour  had  bene  at  pafilng  c'larges  in  kepyng  a  great  liofl;,  for 
the  recouery  of  Siena,  from  December  lafl:  vnto  yime :  the  Pope  would 
needes  become  ftickler  in  that  matter  betwene  the  Emperour,  the 
French  Kyng  and  Siena,  promifing  fuch  conditions  to  all,  as  neither  of 
^he  Princes  ihould  lofe  honour,  and  yet  Siena  Ihould  have  had  liberties. 
The  Emperour,  good  man,  yet  agayne  trufl^yng  him  who  fo  fpightfully 
had  deceiued  hym  before,  difmifled  hys  hofte,  which  done  Siena  was 
left  nill  in  the  Frenchmem  handes :  who  thereby  haue  fuch  ODortunitie 
to  fortific  it,  as  the  Emperour  is  not  like,  by  force,  to  recouer  it.  Pi- 
TMmus,  Secretary  to  the  Emperour,  told  this  tale  to  Syr  Phillip  Hobby  and 
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the  Byfhop  of  Weftminjier  openly  at  the  table :  which  Piramtis  is  a  Papifl: 
for  his  Ufe.  And  beyng  afked  how  he  could  excufe  the  Popes  vnkynd- 
nes  agaynft  his  mafter  the  Emperour  ?  hee  aunfvvered  fmilyng,  Julius. 
tercius  is  a  knaue,  but  the  Pope  is  an  honefl  man,  which  faying  is 
common  in  this  court.  And  although  they  will  vnderfland  both  the 
fpight  of  the  Pope  and  the  fhame  of  their  mafter,  yet  are  they  con- 
tent ftil  to  fpeake  well  of  the  Pope,  though  he  neuertheles  ftil  do  ill  to  the 
Emperour.  And  thus  to  returne  to  my  purpofe  how  the  Pope  fet  the 
two  Princes  together,  and  fliift  his  owne  necke  a  while  out  of  the  hal- 
ter, leauyng  moll:  vnfrendly  the  Emperour  when  he  was  farthefl:  behynd 
hand :  and  how  OBaino  for  feare  of  Gonzaga,  and  vnkyndnes  of  the 
Emperour,  fell  with  all  hys  famely  to  be  French,  I  haue  briefly  paiT- 
ed  ouer  for  the  hafte  I  haue  to  come  to  the  matters  of  Germany. 


%  The  PRINCE    of    SALERNE. 

THE  Emperour  beyng  thus  fet  vpon  by  the  Tiirke  and  Fraiince 
with  open  warre,  and  troubled  by  the  houfe  of  Fernefia  with  fo 
foddeyne  breaches,  and  moft  of  all  encombred  with  the  feare  of  the 
fturres  in  Germany  which  fecretly  were  then  in  workyng :  the  Prince  of 
Saknie  alfo  declared  hym  felfe  an  open  enemy. 

This  Prince  in  this  Court  is  much  beloued  for  his  gentlenes,  and 
openly  prayfed  for  his  wifedome,  and  greatly  lamented  for  his  fortune, 
who  before  tyme  hath  done  fo  good  and  faythfull  feruice  to  the  Em- 
perour :  that  I  haue  heard  fome  of  this  Court  fay,  which  loue  the  Em- 
perour well,  and  ferue  him  in  good  place,  that  their  mafter  hath  done 
the  Prince  fo  much  wrong,  as  he  could  do  no  lefTe  than  he  dyd :  who 
being  fo  vniuftly  handled  by  his  enemies,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and 
fo  vnkyndly  dealt  with  all  by  hys  mafter  the  Emperour,  was  driuen  by 
neceffitie   to  feek  an  vnlawfull  fhift. 

The  Viceroy  Don  Pietro  de  Toledoy  vncle  to  the  Duke  of  Alua,  and 
father  in  law  to  the  Duke  of  Florejtce,  vfed  him  felfe  with  much  cruelty 
ouer  the  people  of  Naples,  by  exadlions  of  money  without  meafure,  by 
Inquifition  of  mens  doyngs  without  order,  and  not  onely  of  mens 
doyngs,  but  alfo  of  mens   outward  lookyngs,   and  inward  thinkyngs, 
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vfing  the  leafl:  fufpicion  for  a  fufficient  witnes  to  fpoyle  and  to  kill 
wliom  foeuer  he  lyiled.     Men  that  had  futes  vnto  him,  had  as  leae  bene 
away  with  the  lofle  of  their  right,  as  haue  come  to  his  prefence  to  abyde 
his  lokes  and  taunts :  and   (as  1  heard  a  wife  gentleman  of  Italy  fay) 
he  gaue  audience  in  fucli  tyme  and  place,  as  he  may  eaflyer  in  this 
Court  fpeake  with  Monfieur  d Arras  then  he  could   in  Naples  with  the 
Viceroyes  Porter.     And  commonly  he   would  not  heare  them  whileft  an 
hundred  futers  fhould  come  at  once,  and  then  the  porter  let  them  in 
by  one  and  by  one  euen  as  he  favoured,  not  as  the  matter  required,  com- 
mandyng  them  to  be  fhort,  or  els  they  fliould  come  fliort  in,  the  next 
tyme.     And  fo  mens  futes  were  pulled   from  common  law  to  priuate 
will,  and  were  heard  not  in    places  open  to  juftice  but  in  priuate  par- 
lors, (hit  vp  to  all  that  came  not  in  by  fauour  or  money.     And  there- 
fore iudgements  were  allotted  not  as  law  appointed,  but  as  the  Viceroy 
lifted.     This  fault  [Cicero  fayth)   vndyd  Cctjar,  who  drew  the  common 
law  into  his  own  houfe,  and  fo  in   hauing  other  mens  goods  loft  all 
mens  hartes,  and  not  long  after  his  owne  lyfe:  for  euen  thofe  that  dyd 
help  him    pluck    downe  Pofupey,  dyd  after  kill  him  for  pulling  downe 
the   lawes.     So  we  fee  that  Princes  not  in  gatheryng  much  money,  nor 
in  bearing  ouer  great  fwing,  but  in  keping  of  frendes  and  good  lawes, 
lyue  moft  merely,  and  raigne  moft  furely :     but  fuch  as  gape  alwayes 
for  other  mens  goods  commonly  neuer  enioy  the  fruite  of  their  owne : 
for  they  never  ceafe  to  win  by  wrong,  till  at  length  they  leefe  by  right 
goodes,  lyfe  and  all.     And   therefore  it   is  notable  that  Dion  in  Plato 
writeth  to  Dionyfms  the  Tyraunt,  how  Euripides  in  euery  tragedy  bring- 
eth  for  fome  great  vice  one  or  other  great  Prince  to  ruine,  and  yet  not 
one  doth  complaine  thus : 

Old  out,  alas  alas,  I  dye  for  lacke  of  goodes. 

But  every  one  fingeth  this  fong : 

Out  out,  alas  alas,  I  dye  for  lacke  of  frendes. 

For  a  Prince  that  will  take  mens  goods  when  he  lifteth  without 
order,  fliall  want  mens  hartes  when  he  needeth  without  pitie :  but  in 
liauyng  their  hartes  he  fliall  neuer  lacke  their  goodes,  as  the  good  Kyng 
Cyrus  fayd  to  the  rich  Kyng  Cr^efus.     And  to  haue  the  peoples  hartes, 
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the  next  way  is  to  be  gentle  to  euery  oncj  iull:  to  all,  and  liberall  to 
many,  and  efiiecially  to  fuch  as  either  by  excellency  of  wit  en* 
wood  will  in  true  leruice,  do  well  deferue  it.  Alfo  to  fet  his 
chief  ioy  not  on  priuate  pleafure,  like  Sardanapalm,  but  in  com- 
mon wealth,  as  we  haue  example  of  'iitia  Vefpaftanm:  and  to 
thinke  his  treafure  greateft,  not  when  his  coffers  be  fuUeft,  as 
Crcejui  dyd,  but  when  his  fubiecles  be  rich,  as  Cyrus  dyd,  and  that 
through  hys  wifedome  and  care,  as  all  prayfe  worthy  Princes  haue 
euer  hitherto  done.  And  what  will  the  people  render  agayn  to  fuch 
a  Prince:  a  f mall  fubfidy,  with  a  great  grudge  ?  no,  but  their  whole 
hartes  to  lone  him,  their  whole  goodes  to  ayde  hym :  their  handes  ready 
to  defend  hym  whenfoeucr  he  fliall  haue  ncede.  A  Prince  that  thus 
doth  lyue,  and  thus  is  loued  at  home,  may  be  enuyed  with  much 
prayfe,  and  hated  with   fmal  hurtc  of  any  power  abroad. 

And  therefore  haue  I  heard  wifemen  difcommend  the  gouernement 
in  Fraunce,  in  makyng  theyr  people  almoft  flaues,  and  from  thence  a 
common  faying  of  fome  in  Englandy  That  would  haue  the  people 
neither   witty    nor   wealthy,     when  wit  is  the  meare    gift   of   Godi. 

Syr  John  ^^  ^'^^^  ^'^  ^'^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^"^  ^^'  ^^  ^°  count  God 
©stes wift.  fcarce  wife  that  gave  it.  And  wealth  of  the  people,  as  Sciipture 
fayth,  is  the  glory  of  a  Prince  and  furcty  of  hys  raigne.  But 
fufpition  in  all  gouerning  brsedeth  fuch  fayinges,  when  wrong  doth 
bear  fuch  fwynge  as  ill  confciencc  doth  always  wifh  that  men  Ihould 
lack  either  wit  to  perceaue  or  habilitie  to  amend  what  foeuer  is  done 
amiffe.  But  God  fend  fuch  AchitopJjeh  better  end  then  their  counfela 
doth  deferue,  which  would  feme  wife  by  other  mens  folly,  and. 
would   be  rich  by  other  mens  pouertie- 

To  return  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  common  opinion  of  thofe 
in  this  Court  which  have  *  priuate  caufeto  fay  well  on  him,  do  fpeake 
it  boldly  and  openly,  that  he  was  fuch  a  one  as  neuer  could  content 
his  couetoufnes  with  money,  nor  neuer  fatisfie  his  crueltie  with  bloud : 
and  fo  by  this  foul  mean  many  gentlemen  in  Naples  haue  loil  fome 
theyr  lyues,  but  more  theyr  liuynges,  and  almolt  all  theyr  libertie. 
And  there  be  at  this,  day  as  men  fay  here  that  know  it,  a  good  fort-^ 

*  Perhaps  it  (houldbe  read,  have  no  private  iaufu 
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©f  thoufandes  Neapolitanes,  named  Fon'enfuti,  wlio  beyng  fpoyled  at  home 
by  violence,  robbed  other  abroad  for  neede,  which  comber  fo  the  paf- 
fagc  betwixt  Rome  and  Naples,  as  no  man  departeth  commonly  from 
Rome  without  company  which  cometh    to  Naples  without  robbyng. 

The  who-Ie  body  of  the  kyngdome  of  Naples  was  fo  diflempered  in- 
wardly with  this  miforder,  with  a  little  outward  occafion  it  would 
eafely  have  burft  forth  into  a  foule  fore.  A  lefle  matter  then  tiie  rauifli- 
yng  of  Lucrece,  a  meaner  ayde  then  the  help  of  Brutus,  was  thought 
fufficient  to  have  ftirred  up  this  inward  grudge  to  open  reuenge.  But 
fee  how  God  prouided  for  the  Emperour  and  the  quyet  of  that  king- 
dome:  for  God,  in  takyng  away  one  Spanyard,  hath  made  Naples  now. 
more  ftrong,  then  if  the  Emperour  had  fet  20  thoufand  of  the  bell:  in. 
Spayn  there:  for  euen  this  laft  Lent  1553,  Don  Pietro  de  Toledo  dyed  at 
Florence,  by  whofe  goyng  away  mens  hartes  \n  Naples  be  fo  come  agayne 
to  the  Emperour,  as  he  ihali  now  haue  lefle  neede  either  to  care  for  the 
fyne  fetches  of  Fraunce,  or  to  feare  the  great  power  of  the  Turke.  A 
gentleman  of  this  Court  a  true  feruant  to  the  Emperour,  fayd  merely 
in  a  company  where  I  was,  that  his  mafter  the  Emperour  had  won^ 
more  in  Naples  by  the  death  of  the  Viceroy,,  then  he  had  loH  in  Lor- 
raigne  by  the  forgyng  of  Metz. 

But  to  my  purpofe.  Not  many  yeares  agoe  diners  in  Naples  made 
their  complaint  to  the  Prince  of  Salerne  of  their  griefes,  who  was 
thought  would  be  moft  willyng  for  his  good  nature,  and  beft  able  for 
his  authoritie,  to  feeke  fome  remedie  for  them  by  way  of  intercelhon  to 
the  Emperour.. 

The  Prince  beyng  htvt  tat  Bruxels,  humbly  befought  hys  Majeftie  to 
pitie  the  miferie  of  hys  poore  fubie6fes:  who  by  this  fute  gat  of  the. 
Emperour,  for  hys  cliantes,  wordes  without  hope:,  and  of  the  Vice- 
roy for  him  felfe  hatred  without  ende.  The  Prince  yet  alwayes  bare 
hym  felfe  fo  wifely,  that  he  could  not  without  fome  ilurre  be  thruft 
downe  openly:  and  ridyng  on .  his  iourney,  he  was  once  fliot  with 
a  dagge  fecretly. 

Thus  he  feyng  no  ende  of  difpleafure  in  the  Viceroy,  no  hope 
of  remedy  in  the  Emperour,  when  he  faw  the  Turke  on  the  fsa,  the: 
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French  Kyng  in  the  field,  Duke  Maurice  and  the  Marches  vp,  and  a 
good  part  of  Italy  either  rifen  or  ready  to  rife,  thinkyng  the  tyme 
come  of  theyr  moft  hope  for  helpe  by  tlie  Princes,  and  of  leaft  fear  of 
punifliment  by  the  Emperour,  came  forth  to  play  his  part  alfo  amongeft 
the  reft  :  who  when  flying  fiift  to  the  French  Kyng,  and  after,  by  hys 
counfell  as  it  is  fayd,  to  the  Turke,  is  compelled  to  uenture  vppon  many 
hard  fortunes.  And  what  fucces  he  fliall  haue  either  of  helpe  in  Fraunce 
or  comfort  of  the  Turke,  or  mercy  of  the  Emperour,  I  can  not  yet 
write.  But  this  laft  winter  he  hath  lyen  in  the  He  of  Cio,  and  now  I 
heare  fay  this  fommer  he  is  on  the  fea  with  63  gallyes  of  the  Turkes 
at  his  commandement;  what  enterprice  he  will  make,  or  what  fuccefle 
he  fliall  haue,  when  we  fliall  heare  of  the  matter,  I  truft,  I  fliall, 
either  by  fome  priuate  letter  from  hence,  or  by  prefent  talk  at  home, 
fully  fatisfie  you  therein. 


^  A  L  B  E  R  T  Marches    of  Bradenburge. 

Marches  Al-     A    LBERT  Marches  of  Bradenburge,    in  the  begynnyng    of   his 

and  the  con-  xjL  fturre  1 552,  wrote  a  booke  and  fet  it  print,  wherein  he  declared 

tents  thereof,  the  caufes  of  hys  fallyng  from   the  Emperour,  wittely  alledgyng  coni- 

mon  mifery  as  a  iuft  pretence  of  hys  priuate  enterprife,   makyng  other 

mens  liurtes  his  remedy  to  heale  his  own  fores,  and  common   wronges 

hys  way  to  reuenge  priuate  difpleafures :    fhewyng  libertie  to  be  lofl:, 

and  Religion  to  be  defaced,   in  all  Germany,  lamentyng  the  long  cap- 

tiuitie  of  the  two  great  Princes:  and  all  the  difpofleflyng  of  hys  father 

in  law  Duke  Otto  Henrick:    fore  enueying  againft    the  pride   of   the 

Spanyardcs,  and  the  authoritie   of  ftraungers,  which  had  now  in  their 

Soreandjufthandes  the  feale  of  the  Impire,  and   in  their  fwynge  the  doyng  of  all 

comp!ayntes.  ti^yi^ggg^  and  at  their  commaundement  all  fuch  mens  voyces  as  were  to 

be  called  the  Imperiall  Dietes :  compellyng  the  Germanes  in  their  ovvne 

countrey  to  vfe  fl:raunge  toungs  for  their  priuate  futes,  wherein  they 

could  fay  nothyng  at  all,  or  notliyng  to  the  purpofe:  vling  Camera  Im- 

perialis  at  Spires  for  a  common  key  to  open  all  mens  coffers    when  they 

lifted,  and  thefe  were  the  chiefeft  points   in  Marches  booke. 
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The  Marches  alfo  fore  enueyed  agaynfl:  Luice  de  Auila  for  wrltyng,  The  booke 
and  agaynft  the  Emperour  for  fuffring  fuch  a  booke  as  Luice  de  Auila  °f^  f'"'^^  ^^ 
wrote :  wherein  the  honor  of  Germany  and  the  Princes  therof,  and 
by  name  Marches  Albert,  Vv'ho  was  in  the  firft  warres  on  the  Empe- 
rours  fide,  was  fo  defamed  to  all  the  world :  yea  the  Marches  was  fo 
throughly  chafed  with  this  booke,  that  when  I  was  in  the  Empe- 
rours  Court,  he  otFred  the  combat  with  Luice  de  Auila,  which  the 
Emperour,  for  good  wil  and  wife  refpedles,  would  in  no  cafe  ad- 
mit. 

Not  onely  the  Marches,  but  alfo  the  Princes  at  the  Diet  of  Pajfan 
this  lafl  yeare,  made  a  common  complaint  of  this  booke.  I  knew  al- 
fo the  good  old  Prince  Fredericke  Palfgraue  of  the  Rbene,  in  September 
laft  when  the  Emperour  lay  at  Landaw  befide  Spire'  "oyng  with  his 
great  army  to  Metz,  complayned  to  the  Emperour  h  n  felfe,  and  to 
his  counfell,  of  a  certaine  fpightfuU  place  in  that  booke  againft  him: 
the  good  Prince  told  me  this  tale  hym  felfe  at  hys  houfe  in  Heidi birgey 
when  I  caried  vnto  him  Kyng  Edwardes  letters,  the  Lord  Ambaila- 
dour  hym  felfe  beyng  ficke  at  Spires. 

And  wife  men  fay  that  the  Duke  of  Bauiere  alfo  is  euill  contented  The  Duke 
for  that  which  is  written  in  that  booke  agaynfl  hys  father,  when  he°^]^^^j|"^ 
deferued  of  the  Imperials  to  haue  bene  rewarded  rather  with  prayfe  handled. 
and  thankes  then  with  any  vnkynde  note  of  blame  and  diOionour : 
of  whom  the  Emperour  in  his  warres  agaynft  the  Lanfgraue  and  the 
Duke  of  Saxonie  receiued  fuch  kyndnes,  as  no  Prince  in  Germa?iy  for 
all  refpe^tes  in  that  cafe  was  able  to  aftburde  hym:  as  firft  he  had  his 
whole  countrey  of  Bauiere  for  a  fure  footyng  place,  to  begyn  the  warre 
in:  and  had  alfo  both  men  and  vittaile  of  hym  what  he  would,  and 
at  length  fhould  have  had  that  countrey  hys  onely  refuge,  if  that  in 
warre  he  had  come  to  any  vnderdele,  as  he  was  like  enough  to  haue 
done.  But  it  was  Gods  fecret  will  and  pleafure  to  haue  the  matter 
then  go  as  it  did  :  And  for  that  caufe  men  fay  Duke  Albert  of  Bauiere 
that  now  is,  that  hath  maryed  the  Emperours  niece,  was  more  ftraunge 
this  laft  yeare  to  the  Emperour,  when  he  was  driuen  to  that  extremi- 
tie  to  flye  away  on  the  night  from  Infpurge,    and  was  more  familiar 
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•with  Duke  Maurice,  and  more  friendly  to  the  Princes  confederate  then 
els  peraduenture  he   would  have  done. 

And  here  a  writer  may  learne  of  Princes  affaires  a  good  lefTon, 
to  beware  of  parcialitie  either  in  flattery,  or  fpight:  for  although 
thereby  a  man  may  pleafe  his  owne  Prince  prefently,  yet  he  may  per- 
chaunce  as  much  hurt  hym  in  the  end  as  Luis  de  Auila  dyd  hurt  the 
Emperour  his  mafter  in  writyng  of  this  booke. 

Indcede  this  bookc  was  not  the  chiefeft  caufe  of  this  fturre  in  Ger- 
many :  but  fure  I  am  that  many  Princes  in  Germany  were  fore  agreeued 
with  it,  as  the  Emperour  wanted  both  theyr  hartes  and  their  handes 
when  he  flode  in  moil  nede  of  frendes. 


Juil  reprchenfion  of  all  vices  as  folic,  vniufl  dealyng,  cowardice,  and 
vicious  liuyng,  muft  be  frely  and  franckly  vfed,  yet  fo  with  that  mo- 
derate difcreihon  as  no  purpofcd  malice  or  bent  hatred  may  feeme 
to  be  the  breeder  of  any  falle  reproch,  which  humor  of  writyng  fol- 
loweth  fo  full  in  Paulus  Jouius  bookes,  and  that  by  that  iudgement  of 
his  owne  frendes,  as  I  have  heard  wile  and  well  learned  men  fay  :  that 
his  whole  fludy  and  purpofe  is  fpent  on  thefe  pointes,  to  deface  the 
Emperour,  to  flatter  Frawice,  to  fpite  E?iglandy  to  belye  Germany,  to 
prayfe  the  "turke,  to  keepe  vp  the  Pope,  to  pull  downe  Chrift  and 
Chriiles  Religion,  as  much  as  lyeth  in  him.  But  to  my  purpofe  a- 
gayne. 

The  matters  befoi-e  of  me  briefly  rehearfed,  were  at  large  declar- 
ed in  Marches  Alhertes  booke:  yet  that  you  may  know  what  fecret 
workyng  went  before  this  playne  writyng  and  open  doyng,  and 
becaufe  the  Marches  part  hath  bene  fo  notable  in  all  this  paftime,  I 
will,  by  more  particular  circumflaunces,  lead  you  to  this  generall  com- 
plaintes. 

There  be  at  this  day  five  MarcheiTes  of  Bradmburge:  Joachimus  E- 
kftor,  'Johatines  his  brother,  who  for  ciuile  feruice  is  Iniperiall  with 
might  and  mayne,  and  yet  in  Religion  a  Chrifllan  Prince,  with  hart, 
toung,  and  honefly  of  lyfe  :  Doftour  Chriftopher  Monte,  both  a  learn- 
ed and  wife   man,   our  Kynges  Maiefl:ie  feruant,    and   his  Agent   in 
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the  affaires  of  Germany,  hath  told  me  diuers  tymes  that  this  Marches 
John  and  the  Duke  of  Swaburg  be  two  of  the  worthieil  Princes  in 
all  the  Empire,  either  in  confidering  wyfely,  or  executing  courageouOy 
any  affaire.  The  thyrd  is  Marches  George,  who  dwelleth  in  Franconia, 
not  farre  from  Noremberg.  The  fourth  Marches  Albert  the  elder,  the 
mighty  Duke  of  Prusia,  hable,  for  his  power,  to  cope  with  any  ^"^^  °^ 
Prince,  and  15  yeares  together  he  dyd  (loutly  withfland,  in  continual 
warre,  the  llrength  of  the  Kyng  of  Pole.  He  hath  fo  fully  baniflied 
Papiftry,  and  fo  furely  eftablifhed  the  doctrine  of  the  gofpell  in  Prusia, 
as  no  where  hetherto  in  Germany  is  more  diligently  done;  he  loueth 
learnyng  and  honoreth  learned  men  j  and  therefore,  an.  1544,  he  founded 
a  new  Univerfitie  in  Prufia,  called  Mons  Regius,  bryngyng  thether,  with 
plentyfuU  thynges,  excellent  learned  men  in  all  tounges  and  fciences. 
He  is  vncle  to  this  notable  Marches  Albert,  and  lackyng  children  hath 
made  hym  hys  heyre,  and  hath  already  inueflured  hym  in  the  duke- 
dome  of  Prufia.  The  fift  is  Matches  Albert,  of  whom  I  purpofe  to 
write  on :  whofe  father  was  Caffimirus,  defcended  from  the  Kynges  of 
Pole;  and  for  his  noblenes  agaynfl  the  I'urke,  called  Achilles  Germanicm : 
and  therefore  might  very  well  engender  fuch  a  hoate  Pirrhus.  Mar- 
ches Albert,  in  hys  young  yeares,  as  I  haue  heard  wife  men  fay,  was 
rude  in  hys  maners,  nor  dyd  not  fliew  any  token  of  towardnes  likely 
to  attempt  any  fuch  affayres  as  in  deede  he  hath  done.  It  might  be 
either  for  the  lacke  of  learnyng  and  good  bringyng  vp  (a  great  and 
common  fault  in  great  Princes  of  Germany)  or  els  for  his  baflifull  na- 
ture in  youth,  which  propertie  Xcnophon  wittely  fayned  to  be  in  Cynu  Xenoph.  a. 
at  lyke  yeares,  iudgyng  balhfulnes  in  youth  to  be  a  great  token  of  uer-  ""f^- 
tue  in  age. 

Marches  ^//vr/ is  now  at  this  day  about  31  yeares  old:  of  a  good 
ftature,  neither  very  high  nor  very  low,  thicke  without  grofenes :  ra- 
ther wel  boned  for  ftrength,  then  ouerloded  with  flelh  :  his  face  fayre, 
bewtiful,  brode,  frerne,  and  manly:  fomewhat  refemblyng  my  Lord 
Marches  of  Northt,  when  he  was  of  the  fame  yeares ;  hys  eyes  great 
and  rowlyng,  makyng  hys  countenance  chereful  when  he  talketh:  and 
yet  when  he  geueth  eare  to  other,  he  kepeth  both  a  fadde  looke  vi^ith- 
out  figne  of  fufpicion,  and  alfo  a  well  fet  eye  without  token  of  ma- 
lice: and  this  behauiour  I  marked  well  in  hym  when  I  dyned  in  his 
company  at  the  fiege  of  Metz,  in  the  County  John  of  Najjaus  tent :  hys 
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voyce  is  great,  and  hys  wordcs  not  many,  more  ready  to  here  other  than 
to  taike  hymfelfe.  And  when  he  talketh  he  fo  frameth  hys  toung  to 
agree  with  hart,  as  fpeakyng  and  meanyng  feemeth  to  be  alwayes  at 
one  in  hym  :  and  herein  he  may  be  well  called  the  fonne  of  Achilles, 
whom  Homer  wittely  doth  fayne  to  haue  fuch  a  free  open  nature: 
whofe  faying  in  Greeke  is  excellent,  but  beyng  turned  in  the  wrong  fide 
into  EngUp^,   it  fliall  leflc  delight  you,  yet  thus  much  it  fignifieth ; 

V/ho,    either  in  earnefl:   or  in  fport, 
Doth  frame  hymfelfe  after  fuch  fort. 
This  thyng  to  thinck,  and  that  to  tell. 
My  hart  abhorreth  as  gate  to  hell. 

Homer  meanyng  hereby  that  a  Prince  of  noble  courage  fliould  haue 
hys  hart,  hys  looke,  hys  toung,  and  hys  handes  fo  alwayes  agreeyng 
together,  in  thinkyng,  pretendyng,  and  fpeakyng,  and  doyng,  as  no 
one  of  thefe  foure  fhould  at  any  tyme  be  at  iarre  with  an  other ; 
which  agreeyng  together  in  theyr  right  tune,  do  make  a  pleafaunt  me- 
lody in  all  mens  eares  both  fweeteft  and  loudeft,  called  in  EngliJJj 
Honor^  and  moft  fitly  in  Greeke  T<,w-<7,  the  price  and  prayfe  of 
vertue. 

And  though  the  Marches  be  free  to  fay  what  he  thinketh,  yet  he 
is  both  fecret  in  purpofyng  and  clofe  in  workyng  what  fo  euer  he  goeth 
about.  Now  very  Ikillfull  to  do  harme  to  others,  and  as  ware  to 
'  keepe  hurte  from  hym  felfe,  yet  firfl  bet  vnto  it  with  his  own  rod : 
for  in  the  former  warres  of  Germany^  beyng  on  the  Emperours  fide, 
he  fell  into  the  handes  of  Duke  'John  Fredericke  of  Saxony,  which 
chaunce  he  is  charged  fore  withall  by  Liiice  de  Auila,  and  that  with 
fo  fpightfuU  and  open  a  mouth,  as  moued  the  Marches  to  offer  hym 
the  combat,  as  I  fayd  before.  He  is  now  moft  courageous  in  hardeft 
aduentures,  moft  cherefuU  in  prefent  ieoperdy,  and  moft  paynefull  in 
greateft  labours:  hauyng  no  fouldier  vnder  hym,  that  can  better  away 
with  heate  and  cold,  or  longer  fufFer  hunger  and  thirft  then  he  hym 
felfe.  Hys  apparell  is  fouldier-lyke,  better  knowen  by  hys  fearce 
doynges  then  by  his  gay  goyng:  his  fouldiours  feare  him  for  his  ftout- 
nes,  and  loue  him  for  his  liberalitie :  which  winneth  to  him  authoritie 
8  fit 
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fit  for  a  flout  Captaine,  and  worketh  in  them  obedience  due  to  gogd 
fouidiours. 

This  laft  yeare,  a  litle  before  hys  agreement  with  the  Emperour, 
bys  fouidiours,  for  lacke  of  money  and  meate,  fell  to  mutinyng,  and 
then  fell  the  Marches  faftefi:  to  hangyng,  not  hidyng  hym  felfe  for 
feare,  but  comming  abroad  with  courage,  did  proteft  that  neither  the 
proudefl:  fhould  make  miforder  without  punifliment,  nor  yet  the 
pooreft  fliould  lacke  as  long  as  either  he  had  peny  in  hys  purfe  or  loafe 
of  bread  in  hys  tent.  And  after  this  fort  of  outward  behauiour  and 
inward  condition  in  Marches  Albert,  as  I  have  marked  his  perfon  my 
felfe,  and  as  I  have  learned  hys  doynges  by  fuch  as  by  experience  knew 
them  well,  and  for  their  honefty  would  report  them  right,  and  now  how 
he  fell  from  the  Emperour,  I  wil  as  briefly  declare. 

The  Marches  ferved  the  Emperour,  as  I  faid  before,  in  the  former 
warres  in  Germany,  agaynft  the  Lanfgraue  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
where  he  loft  fome  honour,  and  fpent  much  money.  The  Emperour 
fliortly  after  came  downe  hether  to  Bruxehy  hauyng  the  Marches  in 
hys  company,  who  lookyng  for  a  great  recompence  of  hys  coftes,  and 
receiuyng  litle,  and  feyng  hys  honor  not  onely  defaced  in  the  field  pre- 
fently  when  he  was  taken  prifoner,  but  alfo  defamed  for  euer  by 
writyng  confirmed  by  the  Emperours  priuiledge  to  grow  abroad  in  the 
world,  began  to  take  the  matter  fo  unkyndly,  that  he  left  commyng 
to  the  Court,  and  kept  his  owne  houfe  :  rifing  every  day  very  early  : 
and  writyng  all  the  forenoone  very  diligently,  yet  what  he  dyd  no  man 
knew :  fo  that  his  abfence  bred  a  talke  in  the  Court,  and  his  foddein 
and  fecret  ftudy  wrought  a  wonderfull  geloufy  of  hys  doynges  in  the 
Emperours  head:  for  he  knew  the  Marches  to  have  courage  enough 
to  attempt  matters  ouer  great  ;  and  therefore  fent  Monfieur  Granduille 
vnto  the  Marches  houfe,  as  of  hym  felfe,  to  grope  out  hys  doynges, 
who  declared  vnto  the  Marches  the  Emperours  great  goodwil  towards 
hym,  fliewyng  that  his  Maieftie  was  purpofed  to  make  hym  a  great 
perfonage,  and  to  begyn  withal,  had  in  mynde  to  geue  hym  a  goodly 
and  profitable  office  in  all  hys  mintes. 

The  Marches  aunfwered  roundly  and  plainly  to  the  firftj  that  the 
Emperour  could  not  make  hym  greater  then  he  was,  beyng  Marches 
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of  Bradenburge:  and  as  for  the  office  in  the  minte,  he  faid  fmilyng, 
he  vfed  not  often  to  tell  his  ownc  money,  and  therefore  he  thought  not 
to  make  the  accompt  of  others;  and  fo  made  nothing  of  the  Empe- 
ronrs  offer:  onely  hee  dcfired  Gr^w^ifz//// that  the  Emperour  would  geue 
him  leaue  to  go  home  to  his  owne,  which  he  obtained:  and,  at  his 
departure,  the  Emperour  gaue  him  a  patent  of  4000  crovvnes  by  the 
yearc :  but  the  Marches  was  not  well  foure  myles  out  of  Bruxels,  when 
he  fent  the  patent  by  poll  to  the  Emperour  agayne,  faying,  his  Maieftie 
might  better  bcftovv  on  fome  that  had  more  neede  of  it.  And  indeede 
the  Marches  is  as  loth  to  receiue  of  hys  frendes  by  bcneuolence,  as  he 
is  ready  to  take  from  hys  enemies  by  violence,  which  commeth  fome- 
what  of  to  flout  a  courage. 

Thus  the  Marches  came  home  not  heft  contented,  as  it  may  well  ap- 
pear: nor  law  not  the  Emperour  after,  till  he  met  hym  at  the  fiege  of 
Metz.  Cafmirus,  his  father,  and  the  Marches  hymfelfe  w-ere  great  Ipen- 
ders  and  deepe  detters :  the  one  for  his  floutnes  in  vvarre,  the  other  for 
hys  luflines  in  youth.  And  therefore  became  quicke  borrowers  and 
flow  payers,  which  thyng  brought  the  Marches  into  fuch  trouble  as  he 
had  with  the  city  of  Noremberge^  with  his  neighbours  the  Byfliop  of 
HerbipoUs,  and  with  his  godfather  the  Bylhop  of  Pamberge. 

The  Marches  was  no  fooner  come  home,  but  thefe  byfliops,  fpying 
their  tyme,  when  he  had  left  the  Emperours  court,  and  had  quite  loft 
or  much  lefTened  hys  frendfliip  there,  began  to  trouble  hym  with  new 
fuites  for  old  debtes  in  Canwa  Imperiali,  at  Spires,  where  the  Marches, 
becaufe  he  lacked  either  fauour  in  the  Court,  or  experience  in  young 
yeares,  or  good  matter  on  his  fide,  was  alwayes  wrong  to  the  worft ; 
and  to  ftuffe  vp  his  ftomach  with  more  matter  of  vnkyndnes  againft 
the  Emperour,  it  is  fayd,  that  letters  from  the  greates  in  the  Em- 
perours Court  were  neuer  lackyng  at  Spires,  to  helpe  forward  proceffe 
agaynft  the  Marches. 

Shortly  after  this  tyme  began  the  fiege  of  Madenburg,  where  Duke 
Maurice,  by  the  Emperour,  was  appointed  generall.  The  Marches,  ei- 
ther weery  of  leefyng  at  home  by  futes,  or  defirous  to  winne  abroad 
by  warre,  or  els  purpofing  to  pra6life  fome  way  to  reuenge  his  difplea- 
fures,  made  him  ready  to  ferue   againft  Madenburg  with  500   horfe. 

And 
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And  in  the  begynnyng  of  the  Spryng  of  the  yeare  1551,  he  fct  forward, 
and  in  his  way  went  to  vifite  Ernc/Ius,   his  coufin,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
brother  to  John  Fridericke,  then  prifoner  with  the  Emperour.     The  fclfe 
feme  tyme  Lazarus  Snvendy  was  fent  from  the  Emperour  as  Cornmif- 
fary  to  Duke  Ernejlus,  with  earneft  commandement  that  the  Duke,  and 
all  his,   fliould  receive  the  doftrine  of  the  Interim.     And   (that  I  may 
acconiplifh   my  purpofe,  which  is  to  paynt  out  as  truely  as  I  can,    by 
writyng,  the  very  image  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  played    any  notable 
part  in  thefe  affaires :  and  {o  you,  beyng  abfent,  fliall  with  fome  more 
pleafure  read  their  doynges)   this  Lazarus  Sivendy  is  a  tall  and  a  comely  La 
perfonage,    and  beyng  brought  vp  in  learnyng  vnder  Occolampadius   at  Swendy. 
Eafilc^  makyng  (as  it  was  told  me  by  aii  honed  man  that  was  throughly 
acquainted  with  hym  tliere)   more  account  of  his  tall  ftature  then   of 
any  bewty  of  the  mynde,    began  to  be  wery  of  learnyng,  and  became 
defirous  to   beare  fome  bragge  in  the  world :  and  fo  made  a  fouldiour, 
mard  a  fcholer,  and  becaufe  he  would  make    a  lufty  chaunge  from 
the  feare  of  God  and  knowledge  of  Chrills  doftrine,  lie  fell    to  be  a 
peruerfe  and  bloudy  Papift :  euer  at  hand  in  any  cruel  execution  agaynfl: 
the  poore  Proteftantes,  as  commonly  all  fuch  do  which  fo  wittyngly  ftiake 
of  Chrifl:,  and  hys  gofpell.   Such  a  commifTary,  you  may  be  fure,  would 
cruelly  enough  execute  his  office.     Duke  Emejlus  told  the  Commiflary, 
that  he,  hys  landes  and  lyfe,  were  at  his  Maiefties  commaundement  j 
hys  Maiefty  knew  how  quietly  he  bare  hym  fclfe  alw^ayes,  and  therefore 
hys  truft  was,    as  he  willyngly  ferued  the  Emperour  with  true  obedi- 
ence,  fo  he  might  as  freely  ferue  God   with  right  confcience :    for  he 
would  rather  leaue  hys  landes  and  goodes  and  all  to  the  Emperour, 
and  go  beg  with  hys  wyfe  and  children,  then  they  would  forfake  the 
way  of  the  Gofpell,    which    God  hath   commaunded  them    to    fol- 
low. 

And  marke  how  euidently  God  dyd  declare  both  how  much  fuch  a 
commiffion  fent  out  abroad  in  Germany  agaynfl  hym  and  hys  worde 
dyd  difpleafe  hym:  and  alfo  how  much  the  prayers  and  fighyng  hartes 
of  iuft  men  do  in  tyme  preuayle  with  him :  for  as  a  man  of  much 
honefly  and  great  knowledge  in  all  the  matters  of  Germany  dyd  tell 
me,  ailbone  as  this  commiilion  was  once  abroad,  the  pi  a6lyfes  in  Ger~ 
many  began  to  flyrre,  yet  not  fo  openly  as  the  Emperour  might  have 
iuft:  caufe  to  vvithfland  them,  nor  fo  covertly,  but  he  had   occafion 
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enough  to  miftruft  them :  and  thereby  he  both  lacked   help  for  open 
remedy,  and  wanted  no   difpleafure  for  inward  griefe. 

Duke  Ernejhis,  Marches  Albert,  and  Lazarus  Swendy  fat  at  fupper  to- 
gethers :  and  as  they  were  talkyng  of  the  Interim,  the  Marches  foddenly 
braft  out  into  a  fury,  faying:  "  What  deuill,  will  the  Emperour  ne- 
"  uer  leaue  Ibiuyng  with  God  in  dcfacyng  true  religion,  and  toflyng 
"  the  world,  in  debarryng  all  mens  liberties :  addyng,  that  he  was  a 
"  Prince  vnkynd  to  euery  man,  and  kept  touch  with  no  man,  that 
"  could  forget  all  mens  merites,  and  would  deceiue  whomfoeuer  he 
"  promifed." 

The  Duke  lyked  not  this  hoate  talke  in  hys  houfe  and  at  hys  table, 
but  fayd :  «'  Cohn,  you  fpeake  but  merely,  and  not  as  you  thincke," 
addyng  much  in  the  prayfe  of  the  Emperours  gentlenes  fhewed  to  many, 
and  of  hys  promife  kept  with  all.  "  Well,  (quoth  the  Marches)  if 
*'  he  had  bene  either  kynde  where  men  had  deferued,  or  would  haue 
"  performed  that  he  promifed  :  neither  fhould  I  at  this  tyme  accufe 
"  hym,  nor  you  haue  fit  here  in  this  place  to  defend  hym,  for  he  pro- 
"  mifed  to  geue  me  this  houfe,  with  all  the  landes  that  thereto  belong- 
«  eth:  but  ye  be  aft'rayd,  Cofm,  (quoth  the  Marches)  left  this  talke 
"  be  to  loud,  and  fo  heard  to  farre  of:  when  indeede,  if  the  Commif- 
"  farie  here  be  fo  honeft  a  man  as  I  take  hym,  and  fo  true  to  hys 
"  mafter  as  he  fhould  be,  he  will  not  fayle  to  fay  what  he  hath  heard  ; 
"  and  on  the  fame  condition,  Commifiary,  I  bryng  the  goode  lucke:" 
and  drancke  of  vnto  hym  a  great  glaffe  of  wine.  Lazarus  S'we?idyes 
talke  then  founded  gently  and  quietly,  for  he  was  fore  afFrayed  of  the 
Marches.  But  he  was  no  foner  at  home  with  the  Emperour,  but 
word  was  fent  to  Duke  Maurice,  that  the  Marches,  who  was  as  then 
come  to  Madenburg,  if  he  would  needes  ferue  there,  ihould  ferue  with- 
out wages. 

Ye  may  be  fure  the  Marches  was  chafed  a  new  with  this  newes, 
who  already  had  loft  a  great  fort  of  hys  men,  and  now  muft  ieefe  hys 
whole  labour  thether,  and  all  hys  wages  there,  befides  the  lofle  of  hys 
honor  in  takyng  fuch  fliame  of  hys  enemies,  and  receiuyng  fuch  vn- 
kyndnes  of  the  Emperour. 

The 
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The  Marches  v/us  not  fo  grieued,  but  Duke  Maurice  was  as  well 
contented  with  this  commaundement :  for  euen  then  was  Duke  M^w- 
rice  fecretary  pra6liryng,  by  Baron  Hadeckes  aduife,  with  the  French 
Kyng  for  the  fturre  which  dyd  follow  :  and  therefore  was  gladde  when 
he  faw  the  Marches  might  be  made  hys  fo  eafely,  whiche  came  uery 
foone  to  pafle:  io  that  the  Marches,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  in  the  ende 
of  the  fameyeare,  went  into  Fraunce  fecretly,  and  was  there  with  Shertly 
as  a  common  Launce  Knight,  and  named  hymfelfe  Captaine  Paul,  left 
the  Emperours  fpials  fliould  get  out  hys  doynges :  where,  by  the  aduife 
of  Shertly,  he  praClifed  with  the  French  Kyng  for  the  warres  which  fol- 
lowed after.  This  matter  was  told  vnto  me  by  John  Mecardiis,  one 
of  the  chief  preachers  in  Augu/la,  who  beyng  banifhed  the  Empire, 
when  and  how  ye  fliall  heare  after,  was  fayne  to  flye,  and  was  with 
Shertly  the  fame  yeare  in  Fraunce. 

The  Marches  came  out  of  Fraunce  in  the  begynnyng  of  the  yeare 
1552,  and  out  of  hand  gathered  vp  men,  but  hys  purpofe  was  not 
knowne,  yet  the  Emperour  miflrufted  the  matter,  beyng  at  Injhurg, 
fent  Do^.  Hajius,  one  of  hys  counfell,  to  know  what  caufe  he  had  to 
make  fuch  flurre.  This  Do^.  Hafnis  was  once  an  earneft  Proteftant,, 
and  wrote  a  booke  on  that  fide,  and  was  one  of  the  Palfgraue  priuy 
counfell:  but,  for  hope  to  clime  higher,  he  was  very  ready  to  be  en- 
tifed  by  the  Emperour  to  forfake  firft  his  mafter  and  then  God:  by 
whom  the  Emperour  knew  much  of  all  the  Princes  Proteftants  purpofes, 
for  he  was  commonly  one  whom  they  had  ^k^  in  all  their  dietes  and 
priuate  pradifes :  which  thyng  caufed  the  Emperour  to  leeke  to  haue 
hym, :  that,  by  hys  heade  he  might  the  eafelyer  ouerthrow  the  Protef- 
tantes,  and  with  them,  God  and  hys  word  in  all  Germajiy. 

This  man  is  very  lyke  M.  Parrie,  hei-  graces  coffeier,  in  head,  facC;, 
legges,  and  bellye.  ^Vhat  aunfvvere  Ha/ius  had  I  cannot  telJ,  but  lure 
I  am  the  Marches  then  both  v/rote  hys  booke  of  complayntes  agaynft 
the  Emperour,  and  fet  it  out  in  printe.  And  alfo  came  forward  Vv^ith 
banner  difplayed,  and  tooke  Dillyng  vpon  Daniiby,  the  Cardinall  of 
AuguJIus  towns,  which  Cardinal,  with  a  few  Prieftes,  iled  in  poll  to  the 
Emperour  at  Infpurg,  where  he  found  fo  cold  cheare,  and  fo  litle  com- 
fort, that  forthwith  in  all  hafte,  he  polled  to  Rotne. 

Horfemeii 
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Horfemen  and  footemen  in  great  companies  ftlU  gathered  to  the 
Marches :  and  in  the  ende  of  March  he  marched  forward  to  Augufta, 
where  tiic  Duke  Maurice,  the  young  Latifgraue,  the  Duke  of  Mechelburg, 
George  and  Albert,  with  William  Duke  of  Briinfwycke,  and  other  Prin- 
ces confederate,  met  together,  and  befieged  that  citie,  where  I  will 
leaue  the  Marches  till  I  haue  brought  Duke  Maurice  and  hys  doynges 
to  the  fame  tyme,  and  to  the  fame  place. 


5f     DUKE     MAURICE. 

NOT  many  yeares  agoe,  whole  Saxony  was  chiefly  under  two 
Princes :  the  one  Duke  "John  Fredericke,  borne  Elector,  who 
yet  liueth,  defender  of  Luther,  a  noble  fetter  out,  and  as  true  a  fol- 
lower of  Chrift  and  hys  Gofpell :  the  other  hys  kynfman,  Duke  George, 
who  is  dead.  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  great  man 
of  the  Emperour,  a  mayntainer  of  Cocleus,  and  a  notable  piller  of  Pa- 
piftry. 

Duke  John  Fredericke  is  now  50  yeares  of  age,  fo  byg  of  perfonage 
ricke  Duke  *  as  a  Very  ftrong  horfe  is  fcarce  able  to  beare  hym,  and  yet  is  he  a 
of  Saxony,  great  deale  bygger  in  all  kynde  of  vertues,  in  wifedome,  iuflice,  libe- 
ralitie,  ftoutnes,  temperancy  in  hym  felfe,  and  humanitie  towardes 
others,  in  all  affaires,  and  either  fortunes  vfing  a  fingular  trouth  and 
ftedfaftnes :  fo  that  Luice  de  Auila,  and  the  Secretary  of  Ferrare,  who 
wrote  the  ftory  of  the  firft  warres  in  Germany,  and  profcfle  to  be  his 
erneft  enemies  both  for  matters  of  ftate  and  alfo  of  religion,  were  fo 
compelled  by  hys  worthynes  to  fay  the  trouth,  as  though  theyr  onely 
purpofe  had  bene  to  wryte  hys  prayfe.  He  was  fiue  yeares  piifoner  in 
this  Court,  \\  here  he  wan  fuch  loue  of  all  men,  as  the  Spanyardes  now 
fay:  They  would  as  gladly  fight  to  fet  hym  vp  agayne,  as  euer  they 
dyd  to  pull  hym  downe:  for  they  fee  that  he  is  wife  in  all  his  doynges, 
iuft  in  all  his  dealynges,  lowly  to  the  meanefb,  princely  with  the  biggeft, 
and  excellyng  gentle  to  all,  whom  no  aduerfitie  could  euer  moue,  nor 
pohcy  at  any  tyme  entice,  to  flirincke  from  God  and  hys  word.  And 
liere  I  mufl  netdes  commend  the  Secretary  of  Ferrare,   who  beyng  a 
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Paplft,  and  wrkyng  the  hiftory  of  the  late  warres  in   Germany,   doth 
not  kepe  backe  a  goodly  teftimony  of  Duke  Frederickes   conftancy  to- 
ward God  and  hys  Religion. 

When  the  Emperour  had  taken  the  Duke  prifoner,  he  came  flaortly 
after  before  the  citie  of  Witemherg :  and  beyng  aduifed  by  fome  bloody 
counfellours  that  Duke  Frederickes  death  fhould,  by  the  terroia-  of  it, 
turne  all  the  Proteflantes  from  theyr  religion,  caufed  a  write  to  be 
made  for  the  Duke  to  be  executed  the  next  mornyng  vppon  a  folemne 
fcafFold,  in  the  fight  of  his  wyfe,  children,  and  the  whole  citie  of  Wit- 
temberg. 

This  write,  figned  with  the  Emperours  own  hand,  was  fent  ouer 
night  to  the  Duke,  who,  when  the  write  came  vnto  hym,  was  in  hys 
tent  playing  at  cheffe  with  his  cofm  and  fellow  prifoner  the  Lanfgraiie 
oi  Lithefiberg,  and  readyng  it  aduifedly  ouer,  layd  it  dovvne  quietly 
befide,  and  made  no  countenance  at  all  at  the  matter,  butfayd,  "  Colin, 
"  take  good  hcede  to  your  game,"  and  returnyng  to  his  play  as  quietly 
as  though  he  had  receiued  fome  priuate  letter  of  no  great  importance, 
dyd  geue  the  Lanfgraue  a  trim  mate. 

The  Emperour  (I  doubt  not)  chiefly  moued  by  God;  fecondly  of 
his  great  wifedome  and  naturall  clemency,  when  he  vnderllode  his 
merueilous  conflancie,  chaunged  his  purpofe,  and  reuoked  the  write  i 
and  euer  after  gaue  him  more  honor,  and  fliewed  him  more  huma- 
nitie  then  any  Prince  that  euer  I  haue  read  of  haue  hetherto  done 
to  his  prifoner. 

He  is  alfo  fuch  a  louer  of  learnyng  as  his  librarie,  furnifhed  with 
bookes  of  all  tounges  and  fciences,  pafleth  all  other  libraries  which 
are  yet  gathered  in  Chriflendome :  for  my  friend  Jeronimus  JVolfius,  who 
tranflated  Demofthenes  out  of  Greeke  into  Latine,  who  had  kno,  the 
French  kynges  librarie  at  Augujla^  hath  told  me,  that  though  in  fix 
monethes  he  was  not  able  onely  to  write  out  the  titles  of  the  bookes  in 
the  Fiiggers  librarie,  yet  was  it  not  fo  byg  as  Duke  Frederickes  was 
which  he  faw  in  Saxony.  I  thinke  he  vnderflandeth  no  ftraunge  toung 
Xaue  the  Latine  and  a  litle  the  French:  and  yet  it  is  merueilous  that 
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my  ivtnAJohannes  Sturmius  doth  lepoit  by  writyng,  what  he  heard  Phillip 
Melancthon  at  a  tyme  fay  of  thys  noble  Duke:  that  he  tlioiight  the  Duke 
dyd  priuately  read  and  write  more  euery  day  then  dyd  both  he  and 
D.  Jiirifnber,  which  two  were  counted  in  all  mens  iudgment  to  be  the 
greateft:  readers  and  writers  in  all  the  vniuerfitie  of  Wittcmberg, 

And  as  he  doth  thus  read  with  fuch  diligence,  euen  fo  he  can  re- 
port with  fuch  a  memory  whatfoeuer  he  doth  read,  and  namely  hif- 
tories,  as  at  his  table  on  euery  new  occafion  he  is  accuftomed  to  re- 
-  cite  fome  new  ftory,  which  he  doth  with  fuch  pleafure  and  vtterance, 
as  men  be  content  to  leaue  their  meat  to  heare  him  talke:  and  yet  he 
him  felfe  is  not  difdaynfull  to  heare  the  meanefl:,  nor  will  ouertwhart 
any  mans  reafon.  He  talketh  without  tauntyng,  and  is  mcry  with- 
out fcoflyng,  deludyng  no  man  for  fport,  nor  nippyng  no  man  for 
fpight. 

Two  kyndes  of  men,  as  his  preachers  dyd  tell  me  at  Vilacho,  he  wiJl 
neuer  long  fuffer  to  be  in  his  houfe:  the  one  a  common  mocker,  who 
for  his  pride  thincketh  fo  wel  of  his  owne  wit  as  his  moft  delight  is 
to  make  other  men  fooles,  and  where  God  of  his  Prouidence  hath 
geuen  fmall  wit,  he  for  his  fport  wil  make  it  none,  and  rather  than  he 
fliould  leefe  his  pleafure,  he  would  an  other  fliould  leefe  his  wit:  as 
I  heare  fay  was  once  done  in  England^,  and  that  by  the  fufferaunce  of 
fuch  as  I  am  forry,  for  the  good  wil  I  beare  them,  to  heare  fuch  a  repoit : 
the  other  a  priuy  whifperer,  a  pickthancke,  a  tale-teller,  medlyng  fo 
with  other  mens  matteis,  as  he  findeth  no  leyfure  to  looke  to  his  owne : 
one  fuch  in  a  great  houfe  is  able  to  turne  and  tofle  the  quietnes  of  all. 
Such  two  kynde  of  men,  fayeth  the  Duke,  befides  the  prefent  troublyng 
of  others,  neuer  or  feldome  come  to  good  end  them  felues.  He 
loueth  not  alfo  bold  and  thicke  Ikinned  faces,  wherein  the  meanyng  of 
the  harte  doth  neuer  appeare.  Nor  fuch  hid  talke  as  lyeth  in  wayte 
for  other  mens  wittes.  But  would,  that  wordes  Ihould  be  fo  framed 
with  the  toung,  as  they  be  alwayes  ment  in  the  hart. 

A  noble  And  therefore  the  Duke  him  felfe  thincketh  nothyng  whiche  he  dare 

nature.        ^^^  fpeak,  iior  fpeaketh  nothyng  whiche  he  will  not  do.     Yet  hau- 
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yng  thoughtes  grounded  vppon  wiCedome,  his  taike  is  alwa}''es  (b  accohi-- 
panyed  with  difcretion,  and  his  deedes  (o  attended  vppon  true  dealyng, 
as  he  neither  biteth  with  wordes,  nor  wringeth  witli  deedes,  except  ini- 
pudency  follow  the  fault,  which  Xemphon  wittely  callcth  the  furtJieft 
point  in  al  doyng,.  and  then  he  vfeth  to  fpeake  home,  as  he  dyd  to  a 
Spnnyard  this  laft  yeare  at  Villacho,  who  beyng  of  the  Dukes  garde, 
when  he  was  prifoner,  and  now  preafyng  to  fit  at  his  table  when  he 
was  at  Ubertie,  becaufe  many  nobles  of  tlie  Court  came  that  day  to 
dine  with  the  Duke,  the  gentleman  huflier  gently  defired  the  Spa}2yard 
to  fpare  his  rowme  for  that  day  for  a  great  perfonage:  but  he,  coun- 
tenancyng  a  braue  Sfanijh  bragge,  fayd,  "  Seignor^  ye  know  me  well 
**  enough,"  and  fo  fat  him  downe. 

The  Duke  heard  him,  and  preuentyng  hys  mans  aunfwere,  fayd: 
"  In  deede  you  be  too  well  knowen,  by  the  fame  token  the  laft  tyme 
*^  you  were  here  you  tooke  a  gobblet  away  with  you,  and  therefore 
*'  when  you  have  dyned  you  may  go  without  farewell,  and  haue  leaue 
"  to  come  agayne  when  ye  be  fent  for.  In  the  meane  while  an  honefl 
"  man  may  occupy  your  place."  But  in  remembryng  fo  good  a  Prince 
I  haue  gone  too  farre  from  my  matter  :  and  yet  the  remembraunce  of 
him  is  neuer  out  of  place,  whofc  worthynes  is  neuer  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

T>vkt  George  oi  S>axony,  a  litle  before  he  dyed,  hauyng  no  child,  dyd 
difinherite  Duke  Henry  his  brother  by  his  laft  wil,  becaufe  he  was  a 
Proteftant,  and  gaue  away  his  whole  inheritaunce  to  Ferdinando  Kyng 
of  Romaines. 

But  Duke  yoh?i  Fredericke,  by  force  of  armes,  fet  and  kept  his  cofin 
Duke  Henry  in  his  right :  and  he  dying  foone  after  left  behynd  hym  two 
fonnes,  Duke  Maurice  and  Duke  Augujliis,  who  likewife  in  theyr  youth 
were  defended  in  theyr  right  by  the  wifedome  and  force  of  Duke  John 
Fredericke.  Duke  Maurice  wzs  brought  vp  in  Duke  John  Frederickes 
houfe,  as  if  he  had  bene  his  owne  fonne,  and  maryed  the  Laufgraues^ 
daughter* 

After  it  came  to  paffe  that  the  Emperour  attempted  to  eftablifh  Pa- 
piftry.in  Germany  with  the  fword,  agaynft  which  purpofe  tlie  Lanfgraue 
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and  'Duktjohn  Fredericke  armed  themfelues,  nottorefift  the  Emperour, 
as  the  Papiftes  fay,  but  to  kepe  Gods  religion  vp,  if  any  by  violence 
would  pull  it  downe,  refufing  neuer,  but  requiryng  alwayes  to  referre 
them  and  theyr  dodlrine  to  a  lawfuU  and  free  general  councill,  where 
truth  and  religion  might  be  fully  tryed  in  the  hearyng  of  euen  and  *  e- 
qual  iudges,  and  that  by  the  touchflone  of  Gods  Canonicall  Scrip- 
tures. 

Duke  Maurice  in  the  begynnyng  of  his  warres  was  fufpecled  neither 
of  the  Lanfgraue  nor  of  Duke  Fredericke,  beyng  fonne  in  law  to  the 
one  and  nigh  kynfman  to  the  other,  and  agreeyng  in  Religion  with 
both.  Yea,  he  was  not  onely  not  fufpefted  ;  but  as  I  heard  Ikilful  men 
fay,  he  was  ready  with  his  counfell,  and  promifed  his  ayde  to  helpe  for- 
ward the  enterprice,  or  elfe  Hance  Fredericke,  being  a  Prince  of  fuch 
wifedome,  would  not  haue  left  at  home  behind  him  an  enemie  of  fuch 
a  force. 

Francifco,  Duke  Maurice  Agent  with  the  Emperour,  was  afked,  I 
beyng  by  at  Augufla,  how  he  could  excufe  his  mafters  vnkyndnes  to- 
wards John  Fredericke  who  had  bene  fuch  a  father  vnto  him.  He 
graunted  that  Duke  Fredericke  had  bene  great  frend  vnto  him,  and 
might  haue  bene  a  greater  if  he  had  would,  and  then  lefle  flrife  had  fol- 
lowed then  did.  "  And  troth  it  is  (fayd  he)  as  Duke  Fredericke  kept 
*'  mymafter  in  his  right,  fo  afterward  he  put  hym  from  part  of  his  right, 
•'  when  in  his  young  yeares  he  chopped  and  chaunged  landes  with  hira 
"  when  he  lifted  :  which  thing  my  maftier  complaynyng,  could  neuer  ob- 
"  tayne  remedy  therein.  Kyndnes  fhould  rather  haue  kyndly  encreafed, 
"  then  fo  unkyndly  haue  decayed,  fpecially  when  the  one  was  trufl:ed 
"  with  all,  and  the  other  of  fuch  yeares,  as  he  had  neither  wit  to  perceiue 
"  nor  power  to  amend  if  any  iniury  were  ofFred  vnto  hym.  Troth  alfo 
«'  it  is  that  my  mafter  was  brought  vp  in  Dake  Fredsrickes  houfe:  but 
"  he  hath  more  caufe  to  complain  on  them  that  brought  hym  thether^ 
"  then  tothanke  fuch  as  brought  him  vp  there,  where  he  had  alwayes 
"  plentie  of  drinke,  and  as  much  fcantof  good  teachyng  to  come  to  fuch 
"  vertue  and  learnyng  as  dyd  belong  to  a  Prince  of  his  Hate." 

*  Ek'  »(rot?x«i  o[Aoloi{,  wordes  alwayes  ufed  in  Thucidlda  in  decidyng  common  controverfies. 

Now, 
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Now,  whether  this  talke  was  altogether  true,  or,  an  ill  excufe  way 
made  to  couer  a  foule  fa6l,  I  cannot  tell :  but  fure  I  am  Francifco  fayd 
thus.  I  haue  heard  wife  men  fay,  that  it  is  not  lyke,  that  for  fuch  a 
priuate  ftryfe  Duke  Maurice  would  have  fo  forfaken  not  only  his  frend 
and  kinfman,  but  alfo  his  father  in  law,  or  would  for  the  lofTeof  a  litle, 
or  rather  for  the  chaunge  of  a  peece,  haue  fo  haffarded  his  whole  eflate, 
which  was  once  in  the  firft  warre  all  gone  faue  Lypfia,  and  one  other 
towne,  befide  the  loffe  of  loue  in  whole  Germany,  and  his  good  name 
amongeft  all  Proteflantes,  in  the  middeft  of  whom  all  his  liuyngs  do 
lye. 

Well  furely  there  was  feme  great  caufe  that  could  flurre  vp  fo  great  ^^3' P^l^^ 
a  ftryfe,  and  that  was,  as  wyfe  men  and  wel  willyng  on  Duke  MtwVc^- hys^deareft  ' 
fide,  in  mine  opinion,  haue  triJy  iudged,  the  foule  vice  of  ambition,   frendes  and 

fell  in  with 

O  Lord!  how  many  worthy  men  hath   this  one  vice  beareft  fromrour. 

Pood  common  weales,  which  for  all  other  refpecles  were  moll  vnwor-  ^    u-.- 
trill  »  r  Ambition, 

thy  of  that  end  they  came  vnto.     My  hart  weepes  for  thofe  noble  men 

of  England,  whofe  valiantnes  in  warre,  whofe  wifedome  in  peace,  this 

'realme  fhal  want  and  wayle,   and  wifh  for  in   tyme  to  come,    which 

of  late,   by  this  onely  vice,  haue  bene  taken  from    vs.     Examples  lefle 

for  our  grief,  and  as  fit  for  this  purpofe,  be  plenty  enough  in  other 

ftates. 

Ouer  many  experiences  do  teach  vs,  though  a  Prince  be  wife,  fl-out, 
liberall,  gentle,  mercyfull,  and  excellently  learned ;  though  he  deferue 
all  the  prayfe,  that  vertue,  nature,  and  fortune  can  afFourd  him,  yea, 
that  wit  it  felfe  can  wifh  for,  as  we  read  that  noble  Julius  Ccefar  had, 
and  that  by  the  teffimony  of  thofe  that  loued  him  not,  neuertheles  if 
the  two  foule  verfes  of  Euripides, 

Do  right  alway,  and  wrong  refraine, 
Except  onely  for  rule  and  raigne.. 

If  thefe  verfes,  I  fay,  do  not  onely  found  well  in  his   care,  but  fmcke 
deepe  alfo  in  his  hart,  furely  there  is  neither  kindred,  frendihip,  law, 
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othe,  obedience,  countrcy,  God,  nor  his  owne  lyfe,  but  he  will  haflard 
to  leefe  all  rather  then  to  purine  this  foule  vice  :  for  Polynices,  for  whom 
tliis  verfe  was  firft  made  in  Greekc,  dyd  fill  not  onely  his  owne  countrcy 
ft/ll  of  dead  carcafles,  but  alfo  whole  Greece  full  of  wecpyng  widdowcs. 
And  Cafa7-,  for  wliom  the-  fame  verfe  was  turned  into  l/^/zVii-,  dyd  not 
onely  tiun  vpfide  down  the  goodlieft  common  wealth  that  euer  God 
fuifred  to  flaud  vppon  the  earth :  but  alfo  toflcd  the  whole  world  with 
battayle  and  flaughter,  euen  almoft  from  the  funne  fettyng  vnto  the 
funne  rifyng.  And  dyd  not  ftop  to  bryng  fouldiours  to  do  mifchief 
further  then  any  man  now  dare  iourney  by  land  either  for  pleafure  or 
profitc. 

But  fee  the  fruite  and  end  which  this  vngodly  great  growing  bryngeth 
men  vnto :  both  thefe  Princes  were  flaine,  the  one  by  his  brothei-,  the 
other  by  his  own  fonne,  of  whom  in  lyfe,  nature  and  benefites  would 
they  fliould  have  taken  moft  comfort  of.  But  men  that  loue  to  clime 
to  hye  haue  alwayes  leaft  feare,  and  therefore  by  reafon  fall  moil  fuddenly, 
and  alfo  fardeil  downe  -.  yea,  the  very  bowghes  that  helped  hym  vp  will 
now  whip  him  in  fallyng  downe:  for  who  lb  in  climyng  trufteth  when 
he  is  goyng  vp  any  bough  at  all  ouer  much,  though  he  feeme  to  tread 
neuer  fo  lurely  vppon  it,  yet  if  he  once  begyn  to  flyp,  the  fame  felfe 
bough  is  reddieft  to  beat  him  that  feemed  before  fureft  to  beare  him. 
Examples  hereof  be  feene  dayly  and  forgotten  hereby. 

An  other  mifchief  chaunceth  commonly  to  thefe  high  climers :  that 
they  will  heare  no  man  fo  gladly  as  fuch  which  are  euer  hartenyng 
them  to  clime  flill.  If  wife  and  good  men  durfl  fpeake  more  freely 
then  they  do :  great  men  fhould  do  both  others  and  themfelues  lelfe 
harme  then  they  are  wont  to  do.  He  hateth  him  felfe,  and  hafteth  his 
Qvne  hurt,  that  is  content  to  heare  none  fo  gladly  as  either  a  foole  or 
.a  flatterer.  A  wonderfull  follie  in  a  great  man  himfelfe,  and  fome  piece 
of  miferie  in  a  whole  common  wealth,  where  fooles  chiefly  and  flat- 
terers may  fpeake  freely  what  they  will,  and  wife  men  and  good  men 
flial  commonly  be  flient,  if  they  fpeake  what  they  fliould. 

And  how  commeth  this  to  pafie:  it  is  the  very  plague  of  God  for 
great  mens  fmnes,  and  the  plaine  Irigh  way  to  their-  iufl:  punifliment. 
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And  when  God  fuftreth  them  fo  wilhngly  to  giaunt  ■freedom  to  foMle, 
and  fo  gladly  to  geue  hearyng  to  flattery:  but  fee  when,tl|e  gre^  man 
is  gone  and  hath  playd  his  pait,  fooles  and  flatterers  be  Ail  v^iaf<  tite 
ftage.  Such  liue  in  all  worldes,  fuch  laugh  in  all  miferies :  fuch  Daui 
and  Ge/a  haue  alwayes  the  longefl:  parties  :  and  go  out  who  ilidl,  :hey 
tary  in  place  fliill.  I  know  alfo  many  a  good  Mitio,  which  hsue 
played  long  partes,  whom  I  pray  God  kepe  long  ftill  vpon  the  Itage. 
And  I  trufl:  no  man  will  be  mifcontent  with  my  generall  fayuig,  except 
confcience  do  piicke  him  of -his  owne  priuate  ill  doyng. 

There  be  common  wealthes  where  freedome  in  fpeakyng  truth  hath 
kept  great  men  from  boldnes  in  doing  ill:  for  free  and  frendly  aduife  is 
the  trimmefV  glaffe  that  any  great  man  can  vfe  to  fpye  his  owne  fault  in  : 
which  taken  away,  they  runne  commonly  fo  farre  in  foule  doyng,  as 
fome  neuer  flay  till  they  pafle  all  remedy,  faue  onely  to  late  repentaunce. 
And  as  I  would  haue  no  flattery  but  wifli  for  freedome :  fo  in  no  wife 
do  I  commend  ouermuch  boldnes,  or  any  kynd  of  rayling.  But  that 
libertie  in  fpeakyng  fliould  be  fo  mingled  with  good  will  and  difcre- 
tion,  as  no  great  perfon  fliould  be  vnhonourably  fpoken  vppon,  or  any 
mean  man  touched  out  of  order  either  for  fport  or  fpite  :  as  fome  vn- 
quiet  heades,  neuer  contented  with  any  fl:ate,  are  euer  procuryng  either 
fecretly  with  raylyng  billes,  or  openly  with  tauntyng  fonges,  or  els  fome 
fcoffing  common  play. 

An  other  kynd  of  to  bold  talkers  furpaflTe  all  thefe ;  felly  rumoi's,  who 
are  called,  and  fo  will  be,  common  difcouri'ers  of  all  Princes  affaires. 
Thefe  make  a  great  account  of  themfelues,  and  will  be  commonly  for- 
mofl:  in  any  preafe,  and  lufl:ly  without  blufliing  flioulder  backe  others  : 
thefe  will  needes  feem'e  to  fee  further  in  any  fecret  aftayre  then  the  befl; 
and  wifefl-  counfellor  a  Prince  hath.  Thefe  be  the  open  flatterers  and 
priuy  miflikers  of  all  good  counfellors  doynges.  And  one  common 
note,  the  mofl:  part  of  this  brotherhode  of  diftourfers  commonly  cary 
with  them  whej-e  they  be  bold  to  fpeake :  to  like  better  Tidlies  Offices 
then  <S^.  Failles  Epiflles :  and  a  tale  in  Bocace,  then  a  flory  of  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  for  any  Religion  earneft  fetters  forth  of  prefent  tyme : 
•with  coniciences  confirmed  with  Machiaiielks  dodrine  to  thincke,  fay, 
and  do  what  foeuer  may  ferue  beft  for  profile  or  pleafure. 
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But  as  conceniyng  flatterers  and  raylers  to  fay  mine  opinion  whether  I 
lyke  worfe,  furely  as  I  haue  read  few  men  to  haue  bene  hurt  with  bitter 
poyfons:  fohaue  I  heard  of  as  few  great  men  to  haue  bene  greatly  harmed 
with  (harpe  talke,  but  are  fo  ware  therein,  that  commonly  they  wil  com- 
playne  of  theyr  hurt  before  they  feele  harme.  And  flattery  agayne  is 
io  fvveete,  that  it  pleafeth  befl:  when  it  hnrteth  moll,  and  therefore  is 
alwayes  to  be  feared,  becaufe  it  alwayes  delighteth.  But  in  lookyng  a- 
lide  to  thefe  hye  climers,  I  haue  gone  out  of  the  way  of  mine  ovvne 
matter. 

To  return  to  Dnke  Maurice,  he  faw  that  Duke  Frederickes  fallyng 
might  be  his  rifyng,  and  perchaunce  was  moued  with  fome  old  in- 
juries, but  beyng  of  young  yeares,  and  of  nature  full  of  defire  and 
courage,  he  was  a  trimme  pray  for  old  pradifers  to  be  eafily  caryed 
away  with  fayre  new  promifes,  foundyng  altogether  to  honor  and  pro- 
fite,  and  fo  he  forfoke  his  father  and  his  frend,  and  became  wholy 
the  Emoerours  till  he  had  brought  both  them  into  prifon.  Duke 
Fredericke  was  taken  in  the  field,  and  fo  became  the  Emperours  iuft 
prifoner.  Yet  as  long  as  the  Lanfgraue  was  abroad,  the  Emperour 
thought  his  purpofe  neuer  atchieued,  and  therefore  pradtifed  a  new 
with  Duke  Maurice  to  get  him  alfo  into  his  handes. 

Duke  Maurice  with  'Joachim  Eleflor  of  Bradenhurge  became  meanes 
betwixt  the  Lanjgraue  and  the  Emperour.  Conditions  both  of  mercy 
from  the  one,  and  of  amendes  from  the  other,  were  drawen  out.  Mau- 
rice and  the  Marches  bound  them  felues  fureties  to  the  Lanfgraiies  chil- 
dren, for  theyr  fathers  fafe  returne:  for  amongefl  the  refl:  of  conditions 
this  was  one  of  the  chiefeflr,  that  he  fliould  come  in  no  prifon.  And 
fo  at  Hala  in  Saxony,  he  came  boldly  to  the  Emperours  prefence,  who 
receiued  him  not  very  cherefuUy,  norgaue  him  not  his  hande,  which  in 
Germany  is  the  very  token  of  an  afllired  reconciliation. 

The  Duke  of  Alua  made  the  Lanfgraue  a  fupper,  and  called  alfo  the- 
ther  Duke  Maurice,  and  the  Marches  of  Bradenhurge,  where  they  had 
great  chere :  but  after  fupper  it  was  told  Duke  Maurice  and  the  Mar- 
ches that  they  might  depart,  for  the  Lanfgraue  mufl  lodge  there  that 
night. 
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On  the  morrow,  they  reafoned  of  the  matter  wholly  to  this  purpofe, 
that  the  Emperour  promifed  the  Lanfgraues  perfon  ought  not  to  be  kept. 
Aunfvvere  was  made  that  the  Emperour  went  no  further  then  condi- 
tions led  him,  which  were  that  he  Ihould  not  be  kept  in  euerlaftyng  pri- 
fon.  When  I  was  at  Vilkcho  in  Carinihia  I  ailced  Duke  Frederickes 
Preacher  what  were  the  very  wordes  in  Diitcb^  whereby  tlie  Lmtfgraue 
agaynfl  his  lookyng  was  kept  in  prifon.  He  fayd  the  fallacion  was  very 
pretty  and  notable,  and  tooke  his  penne  and  wrote  in  my  booke  the 
very  wordes  wherein  the  very  controverfie  ftode.  Duke  Maurice  fayd  it 
was, 

Nicht  in  einig  gefenghics.  i.  Not  in  any  prifon.  The  Imperials  fayd 
no,  but  thus  j 

JSJicht  in  ewig  gefengknes.  i.  Not  in  euerlaflyng  prifon.  And  how  foon 
einig  may  be  turned  into  ewig,  not  with  fcrapc  of  knife,  but  with  the 
leaft  dafli  of  a  pen,  fo  that  it  fliali  neuer  be  perceiued,  a  man  that 
will  proue  may  eafely  fee. 

Moreouei-,  Luice  d'Auila  in  his  booke  doth  reioyce  that  the  Lanfgraue 
dyd  fo  deceaue  hym  felfe  with  his  owne  conditions,  in  makyng  of  which, 
as  D'Auila  fayth,  he  was  wont  to  efteeme  his  owne  wit  aboue  all  other 
mens.  Well,  how  fo  euer  it  came  to  pafie  the  Latijgraue  was  kept  in 
prifon.  And  from  that  hour  Duke  Maurice  fell  from  the  Emperour, 
thinckyng  hym  felfe  moil  vnkyndly  handled,  that  he,  by  whofe  meanes 
chiefly  the  Emperour  had  won  fuch  honor  in  Saxony,  muil  now  be  re- 
warded with  fliame  in  all  Germa?iy,  and  be  called  a  traytor  to  God,  and 
his  countrey,  his  father,  and  his  frend.  And  though  he  was  greened  at 
hart,  yet  he  bare  all  thynges  quietly  in  countenance,  purpofmg  though 
he  had  loll  will  yet  would  he  not  leefe  his  profite,  and  {o  hidyng  his 
hurt  prefently,  whileft  feme  fitter  tyme  fliould  difcouer  fome  better  re- 
medy, he  went  with  the  Emperour  to  Augujia,  where,  accordyng  to  his 
promife,  he  was  made  Eleftor.  Yet  the  fame  night  after  his  folemne 
creation,  two  verfes  let  vppon  his  gate  might  more  greue  hym,  than 
all  that  honor  could  delight  hym,  which  were  thefe. 
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Seu  Dux,  fni  Frinccps,  feu  tu  dicaris  EkSlor. 
Mauri ci  es  Palrid  pr editor  ipfe  tuce. 

After  that  he  had  gotten  that  he  looked  for,  he  gat  him  home  into 
his  countrey :  from  whence  afterward  the  Emperour  with  no  pohcie  could 
euer  bryng  him,  he  alwayes  allcdgyng,  the  fcarc  he  had  of  fome  ilurre 
by  Duke  Fredcrickes  children. 

Hitherto  the  Germaines  much  miflyked  the  doynges  of  Duke  Maurice. 
But  after  that  he  had  felt  him  felfe  fo  vnkyndly  abufed  as  for  his  good 
feruice  to  be  m?.dc  the  betrayer  of  his  father,  he  tooke  fuch  matters  in 
hand,  and  brought  them  fo  to  paffe,  as  he  recouered  the  loue  of  liis 
countrey,  and  purchafed  fuch  hate  of  his  enemies,  as  the  Spanyardes 
tooke  theyr  difpleafure  from  all  other,  and  beftowed  wholly  vppon  the 
Duke  Maurice:  and  yet  he  bare  him  felfe  with  fuch  wit  and  courage 
agaynft  them,  as  they  had  alwayes  caufe  to  feare  hym,  and  ncuer  occa- 
fion  to  contemne  hym :  yea,  if  he  had  liued,  he  would  fooncr  men 
thincke  haue  driuen  all  Spanyardes  out  of  Germany,  then  they  fhould 
haue  hurt  hym  in  Saxony,  for  he  had  ioyned  vnto  hym  fuch  (Irength, 
and  there  was  in  hym  fuch  poUicie,  as  they  durft  neuer  haue  come 
vppon  hym  with  power,  nor  neuer  (liould  haue  gone  beyond  hym  with 
wit.  He  had  fo  difpleafed  the  Emperour,  as  he  knew  wel  neither  his 
landes  nor  his  lyfe  could  make  amendes,  when  lo  poundes  of  bene- 
fites  which  he  was  able  to  do,  could  not  way  with  one  ounce  of  dif- 
pleafure that  he  had  already  done :  and  therefore  neuer  after  fought  to 
feeke  his  loue  which  he  knew  could  neuer  be  gotten :  but  gaue  hym 
felfe  wholy  to  fet  vp  Maximilian,  who  beyng  hym  felfe  of  great  powei', 
and  of  all  other  mofi:  beloued  for  his  worthynes  in  all  Germany,  and 
now  vfyng  the  head  and  hand  of  Duke  Maurice  and  his  frendes,  and 
hauyng  the  helpe  of  as  many  as  hated  the  Spanyardes,  that  is  to  fay, 
almoft  all  Proteft antes  and  Papifles  to  in  Germany,  he  fliould  eafely  haue 
obtained  what  foeuer  he  had  gone  about.  But  that  bonde  is  now 
broken  :  for  euen  this  day  when  I  was  writyng  this  place,  came  word 
to  this  Court,  that  Marches  Albert  and  Duke  Maw-ice  had  fought,  where 
the  Marches  had  loft  the  field,  and  Duke  Maurice  had  loft  his  lyfe  : 
which  whole  battail,  becaufe  it  is  notable,  I  would  here  at   length  de- 
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fcrybe,  but  that  I  fliould  wander  to  farre  from  my  purpofed  matter: 
and  therefore  I  in  another  place,  or  els  fome  other  with  better  oppor- 
tunitie,  finall  at  large  report  the  matter. 

Ye  fee  the  caufe  why  and  the  time  when  Duke  Maurice  fell  from 
the  Emperour.  And  becaufe  he  was  fo  notable  a  Prince,  1  will  defcribe 
alfo  the  maner  how  he  proceeded  in  all  thefe  doynges,  as  I  learned  a- 
mongeft  them  that  did  not  greatly  loue  him.  And  becaufe  it  were  fmall 
gayne  to  flatter  hym  that  is  gone,  and  great  fliame  to  lye  vppon  hym 
that  is  dead,  for  pleafyng  any  that  be  alyue,  I  fo  will  report  on  hym  as 
his  doynges  fmce  my  commyng  to  this  Court  haue  deferued. 

He  was  now  of  the  age  of  32  yeares,  well  faced,  in  countenance, 
complcdlion,  fauour  and  beard  not  much  vnlyke  to  Syr  Rqff'e  Sadler,  but 
fome  deale  higher,  and  well  and  flrong  made  to  beare  any  labour  and 
payne.  He  was  once  (men  fay)  geuen  to  drinkyng,  but  now  he  had 
cleane  left  it,  contented  with  fmall  diet  and  litle  fleepe  in  this  laft  yeares, 
and  therefore  had  a  wakyng  and   workyng  head:  and   became  fo  witty  * 

and  fecret,  (o  hardy  and  ware,  fo  fkillfull  of  wayes,  both  to  do  harme 
to  others,  and  keepe  hurt  from  hym  felfe,  as  he  neuer  tooke  enterprife  in 
hand  wherein  he  put  not  his  aduerfary  alwayes  to  the  worfe.  And  to 
let  other  matter  of  G^r;«^«_y  paile,  euen  this  laft  yeare,  within  the  cora- 
pafle  of  eight  monethes,  he  profefl'ed  hym  felfe  open  enemy  agaynft  foure 
the  greateft  powers  that  I  know  vppon  earth  ;  the  Turke,  the  Pope, 
the  E?nperour,  and  the  French  kyng,  and  obtained  his  purpofe,  and  wan 
prayfe  agaynft  them  all  foure :  for  he  in  perfon,  and  poUicie,  and  cou- 
rage, diipatched  the  Turkes  purpofe  and  power  this  laft  yeare  in  Hun- 
gary. The  Councell  oi  Trent,  which  the  Pope  and  the  Emperour  went  foThe  Pope, 
about  to  eftablifh,  he  onely  brought  to  none  effe6l :  firft  by  open  pro- 
teftation  agaynft  that  councell,  and  after  by  commyng  with  his  army 
to  Injburge,  he  brought  fuch  feare  to  the  Biftiops  there  gathered,  that 
they  ran  euery  one  farre  away  from  thence,  with  fuch  fpeed  as  they 
neuer  durft  hetherto  fpeake  of  meeting  there  agayne.  And  how  he 
dealt  with  the  Emperour,  both  in  forcyng  him  to  flye  from  Injburge,  The  Empc- 
and  compeilyng  him  to  fuch  a  peace  :x\.I'aJfo,  my  whole  D/W/iZOT  flialH°'^''- 
at  full  in{lru(5t  you. 
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And  of  ail  other  he  feruec'l  the  French  kyng  befl,  who  fayre  pretcnd- 
yng  the  dehuery  of  the  two  Princes  captiues,  and  the  maintenaunce  of 
kyng~ '  Religion  and  libertie  in  Germany,  purpofed  in  very  dccde  nothyng  els, 
but  the  deflruclion  of  the  Emperour,  and  the  houfe  of  Aujlria :  for 
what  cared  he  for  religion  abroad,  who  at  home  not  onely  foUowcth 
none  hymftrlfe  priuately  in  his  lyfe,  but  alfo  perfecutcth  the  trouth  in 
otheis  openly  with  the  fword.  But  I  do  hyni  wrong  to  fay  he  follow- 
eth  none,  who  could  for  his  purpofe  be  content  at  one  time  to  embrace 
all :  and  for  to  do  hurt  enough  to  the  Emperor  would  become  at  once 
by  folemne  league,  Proteftant,  PapiOi,  Turkifh,  and  deuillifli.  But 
fuch  Princes  that  caiy  nothyng  els  but  the  name  of  bearyng  vp  Gods 
word,  deferue  the  fame  pra}feand  the  fame  end  that  that  Prince  dyd, 
who  femed  fo  ready  to  beare  vp  the  Arke  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  otherwife 
purfued  Gods  true  Prophetes  and  his  word. 

Agayne,  how  much  the  French  kyng  cared  for  the  libertie  of  Gtr- 
-many  he  well  declared  inflealyng  away  fo  vnlionorably  from  the  Empire 
the  City  of  Metz.  But  he  thinckyng  to  abufe  Duke  A/^wnV^  for  his 
ambitious  purpofe,  in  very  deede  and  in  the  end  Duke  Maurice  vfed  him 
as  he  Ihould :  for  firft  he  made  hym  pay  well  for  the  whole  warres  in 
Germany,  as  it  is  faid,  200000  crownes  a  moneth:  and  after  when  the 
French  kyng  fell  to  catchyng  of  Cities,  Duke  Maurice  tendryng  the  ftate 
of  his  countrey,  brake  of  with  hym,  and  began  to  parle  with  the  good 
kyng  of  Romanes  at  Liciz,  Vvhich  thyng  heard  when  the  French  kyng 
came  within  tv^'o  myles  of  the  Rhene,  he  ftraight  way  hyed  more  haftly, 
aiid  with  more  diforder,  for  all  his  great  halle,  out  of  Germany,  as 
they  fay  that  were  thei-e,  then  the  Emperour  beyng  ficke  without  com- 
pany, and  prefTed  by  his  enemy,  dyd  go  from  Injburge. 

And  fee  how  noble  Duke  Maurice  dyd,  which  for  the  loue  of  his 
countrey,  durflfall  from  \\\^  French  kyng  before  he  atchieued  any  thyo-g 
agaynft  the  Emperour.  And  rather  then  Germany  fhould  leefe  her  cities 
{o  by  the  French  kyng,  he  had  leuer  hafiard,  both  the  leefyng  of  his  en- 
terprice,  and  alfo  the  leauyng  of  his  father  in  law  Rill  in  prifon  with 
the  Emperour.  But  as  he  had  wit  to  take  money  plenty  of  the  French 
kyng,  fo  had  he  wit  alfo  to  furnifh  hym  felfe  fo  from  home  as  he  durfl: 
firft  fall  out  with  the  French  kyng,   and  durfl  alfo  after   to  fet  vppoa 

the 
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tlie  Emperour,  till  he  had  brought  his  honefl  purpofc  to  pafic.  For 
there  is  not  almoll  any  in  this  Court  but  they  will  fay  Duke  Maurice 
did  honeflly  in  deliueryng  his  father  by  ftrong  hand,  which  before  left 
no  fayre  nieane  vnproued  to  do  that  humbly  by  intreaty,  which  after, 
he  was  compelled  to  bryng  to  paife  ftoutly  by  force.  And  I  pray  you 
marke  well  what  he  dyd,  and  tb.en  iudge  truly  if  any  thing  was  done 
that  he  ought  not  to  do. 

For  flrfl  he  hym  felfe  with  the  Marches  of  Bradenhiirge  mofb  humbly  Duk- Mau- 
by  priuate  fute  laboured  for  thcI/^«/^r^7«^jdeliueiy,  oifryng  to  the  Em- jj^^^L^i^'^^  ""^ 
perour,  princely  offers,  and  iiot  to  be    refufed :    as  a  huge  fumme  of  grave  deli- 
money  :  a  fayre  quantitie  of  great  ordinaunce,  ceitaine  holdes   of  his,  ^^''y* 
fome  to  be  defaced,   fonie  geuen   to  the  Emperour :  and  alfo  perlbnall 
pledges  of  great  houl'cs,  for  his  good  haberaunce  all  the  refidue  of  his 
lyfe. 

After  when  this  fute  was  not  regarded,  they  againe  procured  all  the 
Princes  and  ftates  oi  Germany,  beyng  at  the  Diet  at  Augufta,  an.  1548. 
to  be  humble  interceffors  for  hym,  offryng  the  felfe  fame  conditions're- 
hearfed  before,  addyng  this  more,  to  become  fureties  themfelues  in  any 
bande  to  his  Maieftie  for  his  due  obedience  for  tyme  to  come. 

Thirdly  by  the  Prince  of  Spayne  Duke  Maurice  neuer  left  to  entreat 
the  Emperour,  yea,  he  was  fo  careful  of  the  matter,  that  his  Ambafla- 
dors  followed  the  Prince  euen  to  his  fliippyng  at  Genoa :  who  had  fpo- 
ken  often  prefently  before,  and  wrote  earneftly  from  thence  to  his  fa- 
ther for  the  Lanfgraues  deliuery,  and  it  would  not  be.  And  wyle  meji 
may  fay  it  was  not  the  wyfeft  deede  that  euer  the  Emperour  dyd,  to  de- 
ny the  Prince  this  fute  :  for  if  the  Prince  had  bene  made  the  deliuerer  of 
the  two  Princes  out  of  captiuity,  he  had  won  thereby  fuch  fauour  in  all 
Germany,  as  without  all  doubt  he  had  bene  made  coadiutor  with  the 
K.  of  Romaines  his  vncle,  and  afterward  the  Emperour.  Which  thyng 
was  luftly  denyed  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Ele6lors,  though  he  laboured 
in  the  matter  fo  foie  as  he  neuer  dyd  in  any  other  before. 

Fourthly  this  lafl  yeare,  a  little  before  the  open  warres,  Duke  Maurice 
procured  once  agayne,  not  onely  all  the  Princes  and  free  eff ates  of  Ger~ 
jnanyy  but  alfo  the  kyng  of  Romaines^  Ferdinand,  Maximilian  his   fonne 
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Kyng  of  Boeme,  the  Kyng  of  Pole,  the  Kyngof  Denmarke,   the  Kyng  of 
Sweeden,  to  fend  alfo  thcyr  AmbaH'adours  for  this  fuite,  fo  that  at  once 
24  AmbaiTadours  came  before  the  Emperour  together  at  Injburge.     To 
whom   when  the  Empcrour  had  geuen  veiy  fayre  worclcs  in  eiiect  con- 
teinyng  a  double  meanyng  aunfvvere,   and  that  was  this  :  "Thatitdyd 
"  him  good  to  fee  fo  noble  an  Ambaffage  at  once.     And  therefore  fo 
"  many  Princes  fliould  well   vnderftand  that  he  would  make  a   good 
"  accompt  of  their  fute.     Ncuertheles  becaufe  Duke  Maurice  was  the 
"  chicfcftpartie  herein,  he  would  with  fpeede  fend  for  him,  and  vfe  his 
"  head  for  the  belter  endyng  of  tliis  matter."     But  Duke  Maurice  feyng 
that  all  thefe  Ambaffadours  went  bome  without  him,   and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  his  prefent  talke,  who  was  neuer  heard  in  the  matter 
before,  he  wyfely  met  with  this  double  meanyng  aunfwere  of  the  Em- 
perours  with  a  double  meanyng  replica  agayne,  for  he  promifed  the 
Emperour  to  come;  and  at  laft  in  deede  came  fo  haftly,  and  fo  hotely, 
as  the  Emperour  could»not  abyde  the   heat  of  his   breath :    for  when 
Duke  Maurice  faw  that  all  humble  futes,    all  quiet  meanes  were  fpent 
in  vayne,  and  had  to  beare  hym  iuft  witnes  therin  all  the  Princes  of 
Germany  :  firH:  with  clofe  pollicie,   after  open  power  both  wittely  and 
ftoutly,  he  atchieued  more  by  force  then  he  required  by  fuite :  for  the 
Emperour  was  glad  to  condefcend  (which  furely  in  an  extreme  aduer- 
litie  was  done  like  a  wife   Prince)  without   money,    without  artillery, 
without  defacyng  of  holdes,  without  receiuyng  of  pledges,  to  fend  the 
Lanfgraiie  home    honorably  accompanied  with  (at  the  Emperours  char- 
ges) the  ncbilitie  of  Brabcmt  and  F'taiinders. 

This  laft  day  I  dyned  with  the  Ambafiadour  of  Venice  in  companie 
of  many  wyfe  heades,  where  Duke  Maurice  was  greatly  prayfed  of  feme 
for  his  wit :  of  others  for  the  execution  of  his  purpofcs,  "  Well,  fayth 
*'  a  lufty  Italian  Prieil,  I  cannot  much  prayfe  his  wit,  which  might 
"  haue  had  the  Emperour  in  his  handes  and  would  not."  Loe  fuch  be 
thefe  Milchiaueh  heades,  who  thincke  no  man  haue  fo  much  wit  as  he 
Ihould,  except  he  do  more  mifchief  then  he  neede.  But  Duke  Maurice 
purpofyng  to  do  no  harme  to  the  Emperour,  but  good  to  his  father  in 
law,  obtainyng  the  one  purfued  not  the  other.  Yea  I  know  it  to  be  moft 
true  when  we  fled  from  Injburge  fo  haftly,  Duke  Maurice  fent  a  poft  to 
the  good  Kyng  of  Romanes,  and  bad  hym  will  the  Emperour  to  make 

no 
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no  fach  fpcede,  for  he  purpofed  not  to  hurt  his  perfon,    but  to  hclpe 
his  frend,  whercu])on  the  Diet  at  F(tJfo  immediatly  folowcd. 

I  commend  rather  the  iudgement  of  'John  Bapttfi  Gafcaldo,  the  Em-  John  Baptift 
perours  man  and  tlie  Kyng  oF  Romanes  generall  in  Hungary,  who  is  ^^''-^'"°' 
not  wont  to  fay  better,  or  loue  any  man  more  than  he  ihould,  fpcci- 
zW'j  .Germaines,  and  namely  Prottfiantes.  And  yet  this  laft  winter  he 
v\'rote  to  the  Emperour  that  he  had  marked  Duke  Maurice  well  in  all 
his  doynges  agaynfl  the  T'urke,  and  of  all  men  that  euer  he  had  fene,  he 
had  a  head  to  forecaft  the  beft  with  pollicie  and  wit,  and  a  hart  to  let 
vppon  it  with  courage  and  fpeed,  and  alfo  a  difcreflion  to  flay  molt  wife- 
ly vppon  the  very  pricke  of  aduantage. 

Marches  Marignan  told  fome  in  this  Court  foure  yeares  ago  that 
Duke  Maurice  Ihouid  become  the  greateft  enemy  to  the  Emperour  that 
euer  the  Emperour  had:  whiche  thing  he  iudged  (I  belieue)  not  of  any 
troubkfome  nature  which  he  faw  in  Duke  Maurice,  but  of  the  great 
wronges  that  were  done  to  Duke  Maurice,  knowing  that  he  had  both 
wit  to  percciue  them  quietly,  and  alfo  a  courage  not  to  beare  them  ouer 
long. 

Some  other  in  this  Court  that  loued  not  Duke  Maurice,  and  hauyng 
no  hurt  to  do  hym  by  power,  went  about  to  fay  hym  fome  for  fpight, 
and  therefore  wrote  thefe  two  fpightfull  verfes  agaynfl  hym. 

*  Jugurtham  Mauricus  prodit  Mauricus  vltra, 
Henricum,  Patruu?n,    Socerum,  cum  Cafare,  Galium. 

He  that  gaue  me  this  verfe  added  thereunto  this  his  iudgement,  "  Well 
"  (fayth  he)  he  that  could  finde  in  his  hart  to  betray  his  frend  Duke 
"  Henry  of  Brunfwicks,  his  nigh  kinfman  Duke  Fredericke,  his  father 
"  in  law  the  Lanfgraue,  his  fbueraigne  Lord  the  Emperour,  his  confe- 
"  derate  the  French  Kyng,  breakyng  all  bondcs  of  frendfl:iyp,  nature, 
"  law,  obedience,  and  othe,  fhall  befides  all  thefe  deceaue  all  men,  if 
"  at  length  he  do  not  deceaue  hym  felfe."  This  verfe  and  this  fentence, 
the  one  made  of  fpiglit,  the  other  fpoken  of  difpieafure,  be  here  com- 

*  The  former  didich  was  in  the  old  edition  corrupt,  and  fli!)  remains  barbarous  in  the 
profody:  the  fame  defedwill  remain  in  this,  though  it  be  reformed  as  1  believe  it  was  written, 
thus,     Jugurtham  ALiurus  piodit,   Mauricius  ultra. 
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Duke  Mau- mended  as  men  be  afFeclioned.  For  my  part  as  I  can  notaccufe  hyni 
for  all,  fo  will  I  not  excufe  hym  for  part.  And  yet  fmce  I  came  to  this 
Court  I  fhould  do  hym  wrong  if  I  dyd  not  confefs  that  which  as  wife 
heades  as  be  in  this  Court  haue  iudged  on  hym,  euen  thofe  that  for 
countrey  and  Religion  were  not  his  frendcs,  that  is,  to  haue  fhewed 
hym  felfe  in  all  thefe  affayres  betwixt  the  Emperoiir  and  hym :  firft, 
humble  in  intreatyng,  diligent  in  purfuyng,  witty  in  purpofing,  fe- 
cret  in  workyng,  fearce  to  force  by  open  warre,  jeady  to  parley  for 
common  peace,  wyfe  in  choyfc  of  conditions,  and  iuft  in  performyng 
of  couenaunts. 

And  I  know  he  offended  the  Emperour  beyond  all  remedy  of  amendes: 
fo  would  I  be  loth  to  fee  as  I  haue  cnce  fene,  his  Maieftie  fall  fo  agayne 
into  any  enemyes  handes :  lePc  peraduenture  lefTe  gentlenes  would  be 
found  in  hym  then  was  found  in  Duke  Maurice,  who  when  he  was  moil 
able  to  hurt,  was  moft  ready  to  hold  his  hand,  and  that  agaynft  fuch 
an  enemie,  as  he  knew  well  would  neuer  loue  him,  and  fliould  alwayes 
be  of  mod  power  to  reuenge.  If  Duke  Maurice  had  had  a  Machiaueh 
head  or  a  cowardes  hart,  he  would  haue  worne  a  bloudyer  fword  then 
he  dyd,  which  he  neuer  drew  out  in  all  thefe  fturres,  but  o!:ce  at  the 
Cluce,  and  that  was  to  faue  the  Emperours  men. 

Hitherto  I  haue  followed  the  order  of  perfons,  whiche  hath  caufed 
me  fomevvhat  to  miforder  both  tyme  and  matter,  yet  where  diuers  great 
affayres  come  together,  a  man  fliall  wryte  confufedly  for  the  matter, 
and  vnpleafantly  for  tl^e  reader,  if  he  vfe  not  fuch  an  apt  kynde  of 
partition  as  the  matter  will  befl:  affourde,  "  V/hiche  thyng  (Plato  fayth) 
"  who  can  not  do,  knoweth  not  how  to  write."  Herein  Herodotus  de- 
ferueth  in  myne  opinion  a  great  deale  more  prayfe  then  'Thucidides,  al- 
though he  wrote  of  a  matter  more  confufed  for  places,  tyme  and  per- 
fons, then  the  other  dyd. 

In  this  point  alfo  Appiamn  Alexandrinm  is  very  commendable,  and 
not  by  chaunce  but  by  Ikil  doth  follow  this  order,  deciaryng  in  his 
Prologue  iuft  caufes  why  he  fliould  do  fo.  Our  wryters  in  late  tyme, 
both  in  Latin  and  other  tounges,  commonly  confound  to  many  matters 
together,  and  fo  wryte  well  of  no  one.  But  fee,  Pvlafter  Ajlley,  I  thinck- 
yng  to  be  in  feme  prefent  talke  with  you,  after  our  old  wont,  do  feeme 
to  forget   both  my  felfe  and  my  purpofc. 
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For  the  reft  that  is  behind  I  will  vfe  a  grofe  and  homely  kind  of  taike 
with  you :  for  I  will  now,  as  it  were,  cary  you  out  of  E?tgla}id  with 
me,  and  will  lead  you  the  fame  way  that  I  went,  euen  to  the  Empe- 
rours  Court,  beyng  at  Augufla,  an.  1550.  And  I  will  let  you  fee  in 
what  cafe  it  ftode,  and  what  thynges  were  in  doyng  when  we  came 
firft  thether.  After,  I  will  cary  you,  and  that  apace,  becaufe  the  chiefeft 
matters  be  throughly  touched  in  this  my  former  booke,  through  the 
greateft.  affaires  of  two  yearcs  in  this  Court.  Yea,  in  order  till  we  hauc 
brought  Duke  Maurice  (as  I  promifed  you)  to  ioyne  with  Marches  Al- 
bert in  befiegyng  Aiigujla.  And  then,  becaufe  priuy  pra6lifes  braft  out 
into  open  fturres,  I  might  better  marke  thynges  dayly  then  I  could 
before.  And  fo  we  will  depart  with  the  Emperour  from  Injburge, 
and  fee  dayly  what  chaunces  were  wrought  by  feare  and  hope  in  this 
Court,  till  hys  Maieftie  left  the  fiege  of  Metx,  and  came  downe  hether 
to  Bruxels :  where  then  all  thynges  were  ihut  vp  into  fecret  prad lies,, 
till,  laft  of  all,  they  brake  forth  into  new  mifchiefes,  betwixt  the  Em- 
perour and  Fraiince  in  Picardy,  and  alfo  betwixt  Duke  Maurice  and  the 
Marches  in  hyghe  Germany;  which  thynges,  I  truft,  fome  other  fhall 
marke  and  defcribe  a  great  deale  better  then  1  am  liable  to  doe. 
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In  Partltiones  Saglttarias  Rogeri  Aschami,  GuAl- 
TERus  Haddonus  Cantahrigienjis  *  Regius. 

"ITTERE   qui  celeres  fumma  velit  arte  Sagittas, 
Ais  erit  ex  ifto  fumma  profeila  libro. 
Qiilcquid  habent  arcus  rigidi,  nervique  rotundi, 

Sumere  fi  libet,  hoc  fumere  fonte  licet. 
AscHAMus  eil  author,  magnum  quem  fecit  Apollo, 

Arte  fua,  magnum  Pallas  &  arte  fua. 
Docla  manus  dedit  hunc,  dedit  hunc  mens  do6la  libellum 

Quae  videt  ars,  ufus  vifa  parata  facit. 
Optimus  hsec  author  quia  tradidit  optima  fcripta^ 

Convenit  haec  nobis  optima  velle  fequi.- 


*  Of  King's  College.  Haddon  was  famous  for  his  Latifl  flile,  of  which  he  has  here  glvctt 
no  fliiningfpecimen;  but  the  firft  rude  eflays  of  authours  compared  with  the  worksof  their  ma' 
turer  years,  are  ufeful  to  flaew  how  much  is  in  the  power  of  diligeace. 
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To  all  the  Gentlemen  and  Yomen  of  Englande. 

IAS  the  wyfe  man  came  to  Crefus  the  riche  KInge,  on  a  time, 
when  he  was  makinge  newe  fliippes,  purpofmge  to  have  fubdued 
by  water  the  out  ifles  lying  betwixte  Grece  and^^  Minor.  "  What  newes 
•'  nowe  in  Grccef"  fayth  theKingeto5/^j.  "  None  other  newes  but  thefe," 
fliyth  Bias:  "  that  the  ifles  ol  Grece  have  prepared  a  wonderful  com- 
*'  pany  of  horfemen  to  over-run  Lydia  withal."  "  There  is  nothing  under 
"  heaven,  faytli  the  Kinge,  that  I  would  fo  foone  wifh,  as  that  they  durfl 
"  be  fo  bolde,  to  meete  us  on  the  land  with  horfe."  "  And  thinke  you," 
fayth  Bias,  "  that  there  is  any  thinge  which  they  would  fooner  wifhe, 
"  then  that  you  fliould  be  fo  fonde,  to  meete  them  on  the  water  with 
"  fhippes  ?"  And  fo  Crefus,  hearing  not  the  true  newes,  but  perceyving 
the  wyfe  mannes  minde  and  counfell,  both  gave  then  over  makinge 
of  his  fhippes,  and  left  alfo  behinde  him  a  wonderful  example  for  al 
common  wealthes  to  followe :  that  is,  evermore  to  regarde  and  fet  moft 
by  that  thinge  wherunto  nature  hath  made  them  mofl  apt,  and  ufe 
hath  made  them  moft  fitte. 

By  this  matter  I  meane  the  fliooting  in  the  longe  bow,  for  Engli/I:e- 
men:  which  thinge,  v/ith  al  my  hart  I  do  wiflie,  and  if  I  were  of  *  au- 
thority, 1  would  counfell  all  the  gentlemen  and  yomen  of  Englande,  not 
to  chaunge  it  with  any  other  thinge,  howe  good  foever  it  feeme  to  be, 
but  that  ftil,  according  to  the  olde  v^ontoi Englande,  youth  fliould  ufe 
it  for  the  mofl;  honeft  paftime  in  peace,  that  men  might  handle 
it  as  a  moft  fure  weapon  in  warre.  Other  -f-  ftronge  weapons,  which 
both  experience  doth  prove  to  be  good,  and  the  wifedome  of  the  Kinges 
Majefty  and  his  counfel  provides  to  be  had,    are  not  ordayned  to  take 

*  Authority  is  here  ufed  not  for  Power,  but  for  Credit  or  Influence, 

\  Fire-arms  began  about  this  time  to  be  made,  for  the  hand  ordnance  or  great  guns  feeia 
to  have  been  near  a  century  employed  in  war  before  hand-guns  were  much  uled. 
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awaye  fliootlng:  but  that  both,  not  compared  together,  whether  fliould 
be  better  than  the  other,  but  fo  joyned  together,  that  the  one  fhould 
he  alwayes  an  ayde  and  helpc  for  the  other,  might  fo  ftrengthcn  t!ie 
reahiie  on  all  fides,  that  no  kinde  of  enemye,  in  any  kindc  of  weapon, 
might  pafTe  and  go  beyonde  us. 

For  this  purpofe  I,  partlye  provoked  by  the  counfell  of  fome  gentlemen, 
]>artlye  moved  by  the  love  whicli  I  have  alwayes  borne  tov/ard  (hoot- 
jnge,  have  written  this  litle  treatife  ;  wherein,  if  I  have  not  fatisfyed 
any  man,  I  truft  he  will  the  rather  be  content  vvith  my  doinge,  becaufe 
I  am  (I  fuppofe)  the  firfl,  which  hath  faid  any  thinge  in  this  matter, 
(and  fcwe  beginninges  b^  perfect,  fayth  wyfe  men  :)  and  alfo  becaufe, 
if  I  have  faide  amiffe,  I  am  content  that  any  man  amende  it,  or,  if  I 
have  faid  to  litle,  any  man  that  will  to  adde  what  him  pleafcth  to  it. 

My  minde  is,  in  profiting  and  plcafing  every  man,  to  hurt  or  dif- 
pleafe  no  man,  intending  none  other  purpofe,  but  that  youth  might  be 
ilirred  to  labour,  honell  pallime,  and  vertue,  and  as  much  as  laye  in 
me,  plucked  from  ydlenes,  uutJirifty  games,  and  vice :  which  thinge 
I  have  laboured  onlye  in  this  booke,  fliewinge  howe  fit  fhootinge  is 
for  all  kindes  of  men  ;  iiowe  honed  a  paftime  for  the  minde;  howe 
holfome  an  exercife  for  the  bodye  ;  not  vile  for  great  men  to  ufe, 
not  collly  for  poore  men  to  fuflayne,  not  lurking  in  holes  and  corners 
for  ill  men  at  their  pleafure  to  mifufe  it,  but  abydinge  in  the  open  fighte 
and  face  of  the  worlde,  for  good  men  if  it  fault  by  theyr  wyfedome 
to  correct  it. 

And  here  I  would  defire  al  gentlemen  and  yomen  to  ufe  this  paflime 
in  fuch  a  meane,  that  the  outragioufnefs  of  great  gaminge  fliould  not 
hurt  the  honeftyeof  Ihootinge,  which,  of  his  owne  nature,  is  alwayes 
joyned  with  honeftye :  yet  for  mennes  faultes  oftentimes  blamed  un- 
worthelye,    as  all  good  thinges  have  bene,    and  evermore  flial  be. 

If  any  man  would  blame  me,  eyther  for  takinge  fuch  a  matter  in 
hande,  or  els  for  wrytinge  it  in  the  Englifie  tongue,  this  aunfwere  I  may 
make  him,  that  when  the  beft  of  the  realme  thincke  it  honefl  for  them 
to  ule,  I,  one  of  the  meaneft  forte,  ought  not  to  fuppofe  it  vile  for 
me  to  wryte:  and  thoughe  to  have  written,  it  in  another  tongue,    had 

bene: 
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bene  both  more  profitable  for  my  ftudy,  and  alfo  more  *  honefl:  for  my 
name,  yet  I  can  thinke  my  laboure  well  beflovved,  if  with  a  little  hin- 
drance of  my  profile  and  name,  may  come    any  furtherance  to  the 
pleafure   or    commodity  of    the   gentlemen   nnd   yomen    of  Englande, 
for  whofe  fake   I  toke   this    matter    in  hand.      And   as   for  tlic  La^ 
the   or   Greekc  tongue,  everye  thinge   is  fo  excellentlye  done  in  them, 
that  none  can  do  better:  In  the  Englijlx  tongue,  contrary,  everye  tlnn^ye 
in  a  maner  fo   meanlye  both  for  the  matter  and  handehnge,  that  no 
man  can  do  worfe.     For  therein  the  leaft  learned,   for  the  moft  part, 
have  bene  alwayes  moft  readye  to  write.     And  they  which  had  leaft 
hope  in  Latine^   have  bene  moft  bould  in  EngVtfic  :  when  furelye  everye 
man  that  is  moft  readye  to  talke,  is  not  moft  able  to  write.     He  that 
will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  muft  follow  this  counfel  of  Arlflotk,  to 
fpeake  as  the  comon  people  do,  to  thinke  as  wyfe  men  do:  as  fo  fhoulde 
everye  man  underftand  him,    and  the  judgement  of  wyfe  men  alowe 
him.     Manye  Englijhe  writers  have'  not  done  fo,  but  ufmge  ftraunge 
vvordes,  as  JLatine,    FrencJjc,   and  Italian,  do  make  all  thinges  darke  and 
harde.     Ones    I  communed   with   a  man  which  reafoned  the  EngliJIoe 
tongue  to  be  enriched  and  encreafed  thereby,  fayinge:  "  Who  will  not 
"  prayfe  thatfeaft  where  a  man  fliall  drincke  at  a  dinner  both  wyne,  ale 
"  and  beere  ?"  "  Truly  (quoth  I)  they  be  al  good,  everyone  taken  by  him- 
«'  felfe  alone,  but  if  you  put  malvefye  and  facke,  redde  wyne  and  white, 
"  ale  and  beere,  and  al  in  one  pot,  you  fliall  make  a  drincke  not  eafye 
"  to  be  knowen,  nor  yet  holfome  for  the  bodye."     Cicero,  in  folowing 
Ifocrates,  Plato  and  Demojihenes,  encreafed  the  Latine  tongue  after  ano- 
ther fort.     This   way,  becaufe  divers  men  that  wryte,    do  not  know, 
they  can  neyther  folow  it,  becaufe  of  theyr  ignoraunce,  nor  yet  will 
prayfe  it  for  over  arrogancye,  two  faultes,  feldome  the  one  out  of  the 
others  companye.     EngliJJje  writers,    by  diverfity  of  time,  have  taken 
dyvers  matters  in  hand.     In  our  fathers  time  no  thinge  was  read  but 
bookes  of  fayned  chevalrie,   wherin  a  man  by  readinge  flioulde  be  led 
to  none  other  ende,  but  onely  to  manflaughter  and  baudrye.     If  anye 
man  fuppofe  they  were  good  enough  to  paiTe  the  time  with  all,  he  is 
deceived.     For  fui'ely  vaine  wordes  do  worke  no  fmall  thinge  in  vaine, 
ignorant,  and  young  mindes,  efpecially  if  they  be  geven  any  thinge 
thereunto  of  their  ovvne  nature.     Thefe  bookes  (as  1  have  heard  fay) 
were  made  the  moft  part  in  abbayes,  and  monafteries,  a  very  likely  and 
-fit  fruite  of  fuch  an  ydle  and  blind  kind  of  lyving.     In  our  tyme  now, 

*  Honrjl  is  here  ufed  for  honourable. 

I  when 
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when  every  man  is  geven  to  know,  much  rather  than  to  live  wel,  very 
many  do  write,  but  after  fuch  a  fafhion  as  very  many  do  flioote.  Some 
fliooters  take  inhande  ftronger  bovvcs,  than  they  be  able  to  *  maintaine. 
This  thinge  maketh  them  fomc  time  to  over  fhoote  the  marke,  fome  time 
to  fnoote  far  wyde,  and  perchaunce  hurt  fome  that  looke  on.  Other 
that  never  learned  to  fhoote,  nor  yet  knoweth  good  fhaft  nor  bow,  wil 
be  as  bufy  as  the  beft,  but  fuche  one  commonlye-}-plucketli  down  a  fide, 
and  crafty  archers  which  be  againfl  him,  will  be  both  glad  of  him, 
and  alfo  ever  redye  to  lay  and  bet  with  him :  It  were  better  for  fuch  one 
to  fit  dov/n  than  fhote.  Other  there  be,  which  have  very  good  bow 
and  Hiafts,  and  good  knowledge  in  fhootinge,  but  they  have  been 
brought  up  in  fuch  evill  favoured  fliootinge,  that  they  can  neither  fhoote 
'I  fayre  nor  yet  nere.  If  any  man  will  applye  thefe  thinges  together, 
Ihal  not  fe  the  one  far  differ  from  the  other.  And  I  alfo,  amonges  all 
other,  in  wry  ting  this  litle  treatife,  have  folowed  fome  yong  fhooters, 
which  both  wil  begin  to  fliote,  for  a  litle  money,  and  alfo  wil  ufe  to 
flioote  ones  or  twife  about  the  marke  for  nought,  afore  they  begin  a 
good.  And  therefore  dyd  I  take  this  litle  matter  in  hand,  to  alfay  my- 
felfe,  and  hereafter,  by  the  grace  of  God,  if  iudgement  of  wyfe  men, 
that  lokc  on,  thinke  that  I  can  do  anye  good,  I  may  perchance  caft  my 
fliaft  among  other,  for  better  game.  Yet  in  writing  this  booke,  fome 
man  wil  marveile  perchance,  why  that  I  beyng  an  unperfecl  fliooter,  fliould. 
take  in  hand  to  write  of  makyng  a  perfeft  archer  :  the  fame  man,  per- 
adventure,  wil  marveile  howe  a  whctftone,  whiche  is  blunt,  can  make 
the  edge  of  a  knife  fharpe :  I  would  the  fame  man  fliould  confider  alfo, 
that  in  going  about  any  matter,  there  be  four  things  to  be  confidered, 
doing,  faying,  thincking,  and  perfe6tnefs :  Firfl,  tliere  is  no  man  that 
doth  fo  well,  but  he  can  fay  better,  ||  or  els  fome  men,  whiche  be  now 
ftarke  nought,  fliould  be  too  good  :  Again,  no  man  can  utter  with  his 
tongue,  fo  wel  as  he  is  able  to  imagine  with  his  minde,  and  yet  per- 
feftnes  itfelfe  is  far  above  al  thinkinge.  Then,  feyng  that  faying  is  one 
ftep  nerer  perfednes  than  doing,  let  every  man  leave  marveyling  why 
my  w^orde  flial  rather  expreffe,  than  my  dede  fhall  perfourme,  perfect 
fhootinge. 

*  To   maintain  is  to  tnana^e. 

f  To  p.uci  down  afide,  I  believe,  is  to  (hoot  on  one  fide  into  the  ground, 

\  Neither  (hoot  gracefully   nor  exactly. 

II  This  pailage  is  fomewhat  confufed.  The  meaning  is,  that  if  from  what  men  fay  we 
could  infer  what  they  do,  we  might  think  many  to  be  good,  whom  we  hear  talking  well, 
whom  yet  we  know  to  be  bad,  becaufe  they  live  ill, 

I  I 
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I  trufl:  no  man  will  be  offended  with  this  litle  bookc,  excepte  it  be 
fome  fletchcrs  and  bowyers,  thinkinge  hereby  that  many  that  love  (hoot- 
inge  fliall  be  taught  to  rcfufe  fuch  noughtye  wares  as  they  wouldc  utter. 
Honefl*  fletchers  and  bowyers  do  not  lb,  and  they  that  be  unhoneft, 
ought  rather  to  amende  themfelves  for  doing  ill,  than  be  angrye  with 
me  for  faying  well.  A  fletcher  hath  even  as  good  a  quarell  to  be  an- 
grye with  an  archer  that  refufeth  an  ill  (haft,  as  a  blade-fmith  hath  to 
a  fletcher  that  forfaketh  to  bye  of  him  a  noughtye  knyfe;  for  as  an  ar- 
cher muft  be  content  that  a  fletcher  knowe  a  good  fliafte  in  every  pointe 
for  the  perfedler  makyng  of  it  ;  fo  an  honefl:  fletcher  will  alfo  be  con- 
tent that  a  fhooter  know  a  good  fliafte  in  everye  pointe,  for  the  per- 
fe6lerufinge  of  it;  becaufe  the  one  knoweth  like  a  fletcher  howe  to 
make  it,  the  other  knoweth  like  an  archer  how  to  ufe  it.  And  feinge 
the  knowledge  is  one  in  them  both,  yet  the  ende  divers  ;  fwrely  that  flet- 
cher is  an  enemy  to  archers  and  artillery,  which  cannot  be  content  that 
an  archer  knowe  a  fliafte,  as  well  for  his  ufe  in  fliootinge,  ashehini- 
felfe  fhould  knowe  a  fliafte,  for  his  advantage  in  fellinge.  And  the 
rather,  becaufe  fliaftes  be  not  made  fo  much  to  be  fold,  but  chieflye 
to  be  ufed.  And  feinge  that  ufe  and  ocupyinge  is  the  ende  why  a  fhafte 
is  made,  the  makyng,  as  it  were,  a  meane  for  ocupyinge,  furelye  the 
knowledge  in  every  point  of  a  good  fhafte,  is  more  to  be  required  in  a 
fhooter  than  a  fletcher. 

Yet,  as  I  fayde  before,  no  honefl  fletcher  will  be  angrye  with  me, 
feing  I  do  not  teache  howe  to  make  a  fliafte,  which  belongeth  onlye 
to  a  good  fletcher,  but  to  knowe  and  handle  a  fliafte,  which  belongeth 
to  an  archer.  And  this  litle  booke,  I  trufl:,  fliall  pleafe  and  profit  both 
parties  :  for  good  bowes  and  fhaftes  fliall  be  better  knowen  to  the  com- 
modity of  all  fliooters,  and  good  fhootinge  may,  perchaunce,  be  more 
occupyed  to  the  profit  of  all  bowyers  and  fletchers.  And  thus  I  praye 
God  that  all  fletchers,  getting  their  lyving  truly,  and  all  archers,  ufinge 
fliootinge  honefllye,  and  all  manner  of  men  that  favour  artillerye,  maye 
live  continuallye  in  healthe  and  merinefTe,  obeying  theyr  Prince  as  they 
flioulde,  and  loving  God  as  they  oughte :  to  whome,  for  all  thinges, 
be  all  honour  and  glorye  for  ever.     Amen. 

ROGER     ASCHAM. 

*  /"iVifi:''''r  is  an  arrow-maker.  This  vindication  of  the  book  againft  the  fletchers  is  trifling 
and  fuperfiuouj. 
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A. 

The  First  Booke  of  the  SCHOLE  of  SHOOTINGE. 

PHILOLOGUS,  TOXOPHILUS. 

Philolo-  "TT" O U  ftudye  to  fore,    Toxophilus.  Tox.  I  will  not 

Gus.  X  hurt  myfelfe  over  much,  I  warrant  you.  Phi.  Take 
heede  you  do  not,  for  we  phyfitions  faye,  that  it  is  neyther  good  for 
the  eyes  in  fo  cleare  a  funne,  nor  yet  holefome  for  the  body,  fo  foone 
after  meate,  to  looke  upon  a  mans  booke.  Tox.  In  eatinge  and 

ftudyinge  I  will  never  folowe  any  phyficke,  for  if  I  did,  I  am  fure  I 
fhould  have  fmall  pleafure  in  the  one,  and  lefle  courage  in  the  other. 
But  what  news  drave  you  hither,  I  pray  you  ?  Phi.  Small  news, 

trulye,  but  that  as  I  came  on  walkinge,  I  fortuned  to  come  with  three 
or  four  that  went  to  fhoote  at  the  prickes :  and  when  I  fawe  not  you 
amonges  them,  but  at  the  laft  efpyed  you  lookinge  on  your  booke  here 
fo  *  fadlye,  I  thought  to  come  and  hold  you  with  fome  communication, 
left  your  booke  fhoulde  run  away  with  you.  For  methought  by  your 
waveringe  pace,  and  earneft  lookinge,  your  booke  ledde  you,  not  you 
it.  Tox.  Indeede,  as  it  chaunced,  my  minde  went  fafter  then 

my  fcete,  for  I  happened  here  to  reade  in  Phedro  Platonis,  a  place  that 
entreates  wonderfuUye  of  the  nature  of  foules,  which  place,  whethir  it 
were  for  the  paflinge  eloquence  of  P/^/i?,  znd  xh^  Greeke  tougnt;  or  for 
the  highe  and  godlye  defcription  of  the  matter,  kepte  my  minde  fo  oc- 
cupyed,  that  it  had  no  leifure  to  looke  to  my  feete.  For  I  was  read- 
ynge  how  fome  foules,  beinge  well  feathered,  flew  alwayes  ;i' out  hea- 
ven and  heavenly  mattersj  other  fome  havinge  their  feathers  iiiouted 

*  So  firiouJJy, 
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away  aa<icli-otiping%Iancke  downe  into  carthlye  thinges.  Pni.  I 

remember  the  place  very  well,  and  it  is  vvonderfuUye  fayd  of  P/^/o, 
and  now  I  fee  it  was  no  marveile  thoughe  your  feete  fayled  you,  feinge 
your  minfle  flewe  fo  fafte.  Tox.  I  am  glad  now  that  you  let- 

tpd,  me,  {qv  my^  heade  akes  with  lookinge  on  it,  and  becaufe  you  tell 
me  fo,  I  am  very  forye  that  I  was  not  Vrith  thofe  good  fellowes  you 
fpake  upon,  for  it  is  a  very  fayre  day  for  a  man  to  flioote  in. 
Phi.  And,  methincke,  you  were  a  ^rtat  deale  better  occupyed,  and  in  bet- 
ter company,  for  it  is  a  very  fayre  day  for  a  man  to  go  to  his  booke 
in.  Tox.  All  dayes  and  wethers  will  ferve  for   that  purpofe, 

and  furely  this  occafion  was  ill  loft.  Phi.  Yea,  but  cleare  we- 

ther maketh  cleare  mindes,  and  it  is  bed,  as  I  fuppofe,  to  fpende  the 
befl  time  upon  the  beft  thinges:  and  me  thought  you  fliotte  verye  well, 
and  at  that  marke,  at  whiche  evcrye  good  fcholer  flioulde  mod  bufilye 
fliote  at.  And  I  fuppofe  it  be  a  great  deale  more  plcafure  alfo  to  fee 
a  foule  flye  in  Piaio,  than  a  fhafte  flye  at  the  prickes.  I  graunte  you, 
Ihootinge  is  not  the  worlle  thinge  in  the  world,  yet  if  we  fhote,  and 
time  fliote,  we  are  not  like  to.  be  great  winners  at  the  Icngthe.  And 
you'  know  alfb  we  fcholers  have  more  earneft  and  weightye  matters  in 
hande,  nor  we  be  not  borne  to  paflime  and  playe,  as  you  knowe  well 
enoughe  who  fayeth.  Tox.  Yet  the  fame  man,  in  the  fame 

Off."""  '"  place,  Pbilologe,  by  your  leave,  doth  admitte  holcfome,  honeft,  and 
manerlye  pallJraes,  to  be  as  neceflarye  to  .be  mingled  with  fadde  mat- 
ters of  the  minde,  as  eatinge  and  fleapinge,  is  for  the  healthe  of  the  bo- 
dye,  and  yet  we  be  borne  for  neyther  of  both.     And  Arijloile  himfelfe 

■ribus'  10.  6.  t'ayth,  that  althoughe  it  were  a  fonde  and  a  childiflie  thinge  to  be  to 
earned:  in  pailime  and  playe,  yet  doth  he  aflirme,  by  the  authority  of 
the  olde  poet  Epicharmus,  that  a  man  may  ufe  play  for  earnefl  matters 

.  -n   p  ,     fake.     And   in  another  place,  that,   as  reft  is  for  laboure,  and  mede- 

8.  3.  '  cines  for  healthe,  fo  is  paftime,  at  times,  for  fadde  and  weightye  ftu- 
dye.  Phi.   How  muche  in  this  matter  is  to  be  geven  to  the  au- 

thoritye  eyther  of  Arijiotle  or  T^ullye  I  can  not  tell,  feinge  fadde  men  may 
well  enoughe  fpeake  merilye  for  a  merye  matter :  this  I  am  fure,  whiche 
thinge  this  fayre  wheate  (God  fave  it)  maketh  mee  remember,  that  thofe 
hulbandmen  whiche  ryfe  earlyeft,  and  come  lateft  home,  andarecon- 
tente  to  have  theyr  dinner  and  other  drinkynges  broughte  into  the 
fielde  to  them,  for  feare  of  loofinge  of  tyme,  have  fatter  barnes  in 
the  harveft,  than   they  which  will  either  fleape  at  noone  tyme  of  the 

day 
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^ay,  or  els  make  merye  with  theyr  neighbours  at  tlic  ale.  And  Co  a 
fcholar  that  purpofeth  to  be  a  good  huibande,  and  dcfyreth  to  reape 
and  enioye  much  fruite  of  learninge,  mull:  till  and  fowe  *  thereafter. 
Our  bed  feede  tyme,  whiche  be  fcholers,  as  it  is  very  tymely,  and  when 
we  be  yongc :  Co  it  endureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  let  llippe  one  houre :  our  grounde  is  very  harde,  and  full  of  v/eedes, 
our  horfc  Vv'herewith  we  be  drawen  very  wiliie,  as  P/afo  fayth.  And  In  Ph^dro*. 
infinite  other  mo  lettes,  which  will  make  a  thriftye  fcholer  take  heede 
Iiowe  he  fpendsth  his  time  in  fport  and  playe.  Tox.  Th2it  Arijlotle 

and  T'ullye  fpake  earneftlye,  and  as  they  thoughte,  the  earnefte  matter 
whiche  they  entreate  upon,  doth  plainlye  prove.  And,  as  for  your  huf- 
bandrye,  it  was  more -f-  probablye  tolde  with  apte  wordes  proper  to  the 
thinge,  than  thoroughlye  proved  with  reafons  belonginge  to  our  matter. 
For,  contrarywyfe,  I  heard  myfeife  a  good  hufhande  at  his  booke  once 
faye,  that  to  omitte  ftudye  fome  tyme  of  the  daye,  and  fome  tyme  of 
the  yeare,  made  as  much  for  the  cncreafe  of  learnynge,  as  to  let  the 
lande  lye  fome  tyme  falloe,  maketh  for  the  better  increafe  of  corne. 
This  we  fee,  if  the  lande  be  plowed  every  yeare,  the  corne  cometh 
thinne  up:  the  ear  is  fhort,  the  grain  is  fmall,  and,  when  it  is  brought 
into  the  barne  and  threlhed,  geveth  very  evill  :|:  faule.  So  thofe  which 
never  leave  poringe  on  theyr  bookes,  have  oftentimes  as  thinne  inven- 
tion, as  other  poore  men  have,  and  as  fmall  witte  and  weight  in  it 
as  in  other  mens.  And  thus  your  hufbandrye,  me  thincke,  is  more  like 
the  life  of  a  covetous  fnudge  that  ofte  very  evill  proves,  then  the  labour 
of  a  good  hulbande  that  knovv^eth  well  what  he  doth.  And  furelye 
the  beft  wittes  to  learninge  muft  needes  have  much  recreation  and  ceaf- 
ynge  from  theyr  booke,  or  els  they  mane  themfelves ;  when  bafe  and 
dompiflie  wittes  can  never  be  hurte  with  continual  ftudye,  as  ye  fee  in 
lutinge,  that  a  treble  minikin  flringe  muft  alwayes  be  let  downe,  but 
at  fuch  tyme  as  when  a  man  mufr  needes  play,  when  the  bafe  and  dull 
flringe  needeth  never  to  be  moved  out  of  his  place.  The  fame  reafon 
I  finde  true  in  two  bovves  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quicke  of 
cade,  11  tricke,  and  trimme  both  for  pleafure  and  profite :  the  other  is  a 
lugge  flowe  of  cafte,  followinge  the  flriiige,  more  fure  for  to  lafl,  then 
pleafant  for  to  ufe.  Now,  Sir,  it  chaunced  this  other  night,  one  in  my 
chamber  would  needes  btnde  them  to  prove  their  ihengthe,  but  (I  can- 

*  In  order  to  it.  \  Probahly  is  fiechujly. 

X  Fauk   or  Full,  k  Produce,  ||  Tiicke  oiTrickJy,    is  neat,  nice,  eJegant. 

not- 
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not  tell  howc)  they  were  both  lefte  bente  till  the  next  day  after  dinner : 
and  when  I  came  to  them,  purpofinge  to  have  gone  on  fliootinge,  I 
fouiule  my  good  bowc  clcne  *  caft  on  the  onefyde,  and  asweake  as  wa- 
ter, that  furelyc,  if  I  were  a  riche  man,  I  had  rather  have  fpenta  crowne: 
and  as  for  my  higge,  it  was  not  one  whit  the  worfe,  but  Ihotte  by  and 
by  as  v;d\  and  as  farre  as  ever  it  did.  And  even  fo,  I  am  fure  that 
good  wittes,  excepte  they  be  kt  downe  Jyke  a  treble  llringe,  and  un- 
bente  lyke  a  good  cafting  bowe,  they  will  never  laft  and  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  ftudye.  And  I  know  where  I  fpake  this,  Philologe,  for  I  would 
not  fay  thus  much  afore  younge  men,  for  they  will  take  foone  occafion 
to  fludye  litlc  ynoughe.  But  1  faye  it  therefore,  bccaufe  I  knowe, 
as  litle  fludye  getteth  litle  learnyng,  or  none  at  all,  fo  the  mofl  ftudye 
getteth  not  the  mofl  learninge  of  all.  For  a  mans  witte  fore  occupyed 
in  earnefl  ftudye  mull  be  as  well  recreated  with  fome  honefi:  paftime, 
as  the  bodye  lore  laboured  mufte  berefrefhed  with  fleape  and  quietneffe, 
or  clfe  it  cannot  endure  verye  longe,  as  the  noble  poete  faytli : 

Qyjj  -f  What  t hinge  ivatits  quiet  and  mery  ?-efi,  endures  but  a  f mall  ivhile. 

And  I  promife  you  fliootinge,  by  my  iudgement,  is  the  moil  honefle 
paftime  of  all,  and  fuche  one,  I  am  fure,  of  all  other,  that  hindereth 
learninge  litle  or  nothinge  at  all,  whatfoever  you  and  fome  other  faye, 
which  are  a  great  deale  forer  againil  it  alwayes  than  you  neede  to 
be.  Phi.  Hindereth  learninge  litle  or  nothinge  at  all !   that  were 

a  marvelle  to  me  trulye,  and  I  am  fure,  feinge  you  fay  fo,  you  have 
fome  reafon  wherwith  you  can  defende  fliootinge  with  all,  and  as  for 
will,  (for  the  love  that  you  beare  towarde  fliootinge)  I  thincke  there  fliall 
lacke  none  in  you.  Therefore,  feinge  we  have  fo  good  leyfure  both, 
and  no  bodye  by  to  trouble  us :  and  you  fo  willinge  and  able  to  defende 
it,  and  I  fo  readye  and  glade  to  heare  what  may  be  faid  of  it,  I  fuppofe 
we  cannot  paflTe  the  time  better  over,  neyther  you  for  the  %  honefl:ye  of 
your  fliootinge,  nor  I  for  mine  own  minde  fake,  than  to  fee  what  can 
be  fayed  with  it,  or  againft  it,  and  fpecialye  in  thefe  days,  when  fo  ma- 
ny doth  ufe  it,  and  every  man,  in  a  nianer,  doth  commune  of  it. 
Tox.  To  fpeake  of  fliootinge,  Phihhge,  trulye  I  would  I  were  fo  able, 
eyther  as  I  myfelfe  am  willinge,  or  yet  as  the  matter  deferveth  ;  but  feinge 
with  wifliinge  we  cannot  have  one  nowe  worthy,  which  fo  worthye 
a  thinge  can   worthelye  prayfe,  and  although  I  had  i-ather  have  any 

*  Cajl  is  warped.     The  word  is  flill  ufed   by  artificers. 

t  If  this  line  was  fo  tranflated  when  this  treatife  was  firft  written  in  J544,  it  is  the  oldeH 
Exiglifh  hexameter  that  I  remember. 
X  Honejiy  is  Honour. 

other 
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other  to  do  it  than  myfelfe,  yet  myfelfe  rather  then  no  other,  I  will  not 
faylc  to  fay  in  it  what  I  can.  Wherein  if  I  fay  litle,  laye  that  of  my 
litle  habiUtye,  not  of  the  matter  itfelfe,  which  deferveth  no  Htle  thinge 
to  be  fayde  of  it.  Phi.  If  it  dcferve  no  litic  thinge  to  be  fayde  of 

it,  Toxophile,  I  marveile  how  it  chaunceth  than,  that  no  man  hith.er- 
to  hath  written  anye  thinge  of  it:  wherein  you  mulfe  graunt  me,  that 
eyther  the  matter  is  nought,  unworthye,  and  barren  to  be  written  up- 
on, or  els  fome  men  aie  to  blame,  which  both  love  it  and  ufe  it,  and 
yet  coulde  never  finde  in  theyr  harte,  to  faye  one  good  woorde  of  it, 
feinge  that  verye  triflinge  matters  hath  not  lacked  great  learned  men  to 
fet  them  oute,  as*  gnattes  and  nuttes,  and  many  other  more  like  thinges, 
wherefore  eyther  you  may  honelflye  laye  very  great  faulte  upon  men, 
becaufe  they  never  yet  prayfed  it,  or  els  I  may  iufllye  take  away  no  litle 
thinge  from  fliootinge,  becaufe  it  never  yet  deferved  it.  Tox.  True- 

lye,  herein,  Philologe,  you  take  not  fo  much  from  it,  as  you  geve 
to  it.  For  great  and  commodious  thynges  are  never  greatlye  prayfed, 
not  becaufe  they  be  not  worthye,  but  becaufe  theyr  excellencye  needeth 
no  man  his  prayfe,  havinge  all  theyr  commendation  of  themfelfe,  not 
borrowed  of  other  men  his  lippes,  which  rather  prayfe  themfelfe,  in 
fpeakinge  muche  of  a  litle  thinge,  then  that  matter  which  they  entreat 
upon.  Great  and  good  thinges  be  not  prayfed  :  "  For  who  ever  prayfed 
"  HerculcsT'  (fayth  the  Gr<Vi^(?proverbe.)  And  that  no  man  hitherto 
hath  written  anye  booke  of  ihootinge,  the  faulte  is  not  to  be  layed  in 
the  thinge  which  was  worthye  to  be  written  upon,  but  of  men  which 
were  negligente  in  doinge  it,  and  this  was  the  caufe  thereof  as  I  fuppofe. 
Menne  that  ufed  ihootinge  moil  and  knev/e  it  beft,  were  not  learned : 
men  that  were  learned,  uied  litle  fliootinge,  and  were  ignoraunt  in  the 
nature  of  the  thinge,  and  fo  fewe  men  have  bene  tliat  hitherto  were 
able  to  write  upon  it.  Yet  how  long  fliootinge  hath  continued,  what 
common  wealthes  hath  moil  ufed  it,  how  honell  a  thinge  it  is  for  all 
men,  what  kinde  of  lyvinge  foever  they  folowe,  what  pleafure  and  pro- 
fite  commeth  of  it,  both  in  peace  and  warre,  all  maner  of  tongues  and 
writers,  Hebreivc,  Greeke,  and  Latine,  hath  fo  plentifullye  Ipoken  of 
it,  as  of  few  other  thinges  like.  So  what  ihootinge  is,  howe  many 
kindes  there  is  of  it,  what  goodnefle  is  ioyned  with  it,  is  tolde :  oniye 
how  it  is  to  be  learned  and  broughte  to  a  perfeclneiTe  amonges  men,  is 
not  tolde.  Phi.  Then,  I'oxopbile,  if  it  be  fo  as  you  do  faye,  let 

VIS  go  forwarde,  and  examine  howe  plentifullye  this  is  done  that  you 

*  The  Gnat  of  VirgUy  and  the  Nut  of  Ov'.d, 

K  fpeake ; 
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fpcake  ;  and,  firft,  of  the  invention  of  it,  then  what  honeftye  and  profile 
is  in  the  ufe  of  it,  both  for  warrc  and  peace,  more  than  in  other  paf- 
tinies ;  laff  of  all  howe  it  oughte  to  be  learned  amonges  men,  for  the 
encreale  of  it.  Which  thingc  if  you  do,  not  onlye  I  nowe,  for  your  com- 
munication, but  many  other  mo,  when  they  fliall  knowe  of  it,  for 
your  labour,  and  fhootinge  itfelfe  alfo  (if  it  could  fpeake)  for  your  kind- 
nefle,  will  con  you  very  muche  thanckc.  Tox.  What  goode  thinges 

men  fpeake  of  fliootinge,  and  what  good  thinges  fliootinge  bringes  to 
men,  as  my  witte  and  knowledge  will  ferve  me,  gladly  fliall  I  faye  my 
minde.  But  howe  the  thinge  is  to  be  learned,  I  will  furelye  leave  to 
foriie  other,  which,  both  for  greater  experience  in  it,  and  alfo  for  their 
learnynge,  can  fet  it  out  better  than  I.  Phi.  Well,  as  for  that, 

I  knowe  both  what  you  can  do  in  fliootinge,  by  experience,  and  that 
you  can  alfo  fpeake  well  ynough  of  fhootinge,  for  your  learnynge : 
but  go  on  with  the  firft  part.  And  I  do  not  doubt,  but  what  my  defire, 
what  your  love  towardes  it,  the  honeftye  of  fliootinge,  the  profit  that 
may  come  thereby  to  many  others,  fliall  get  tht  fecond  part  outjof  you 
at  the  lafl".  Tox.  Of  the   firfl:  finders  out  of  fhootinge,    divers 

C.  Caiidi-  men  diverflye  do  wryte.  Claiidiane  the  poete  fayth,  that  nature  geve 
anusinHif-  example  of  fliootinge  fiifl:,  bythe  ^ Porpentwe,  which  flioote  his  prickes, 
*"'  and  will  hitte  anye  thinge  that  fightes  with  it :   wherebye  men  learned 

afterwarde  did  imitate  the  fame,  in  findinge  out  both  bowe  and  fhaftes. 
Plin.  7.  56.  Plinie  referreth  it  to  Schythes   the  fonne  of  Jupiter.     Better,  and  more 
in  Sympo.     noble   wryters,  brynge    fliooting  from    a   more    noble  inventour:    as 
in  hymn.      Plato,   Calimachus,  and  Gahi,  horn  jipollo.     Yet  longe  afore  thofe  days 
r  ^^(°s''2i  ^^  ^°  ^'^^'-^  "^  the  Bible  of  fliootinge  exprefilye ;  and   alfo,  if  we  fliall 
Ni.  de  Lyra,  believe  Nicholas  de  Lyra,    Lainech  killed  Cain  with  a  fiiafte.     So  this 
great  continuance  of  fliootinge  dothe  not  a  litle  prayfe  fiiootynge :  nor 
that  neyther  dothe  not  a  litle  fet  it  out,  that  it  is  referred  to  the  inven- 
tion of  Apolloy  for  the  which  pointe  ihootinge  is  highiye  prayfed  of  Ga- 
e.xhor "ad"   ^^^ '  where  lie  fayth,  that  meane  craftes  be  firfl:  founde  out  by  men  or 
bonas  artes.  beafl:es,  as  weavinge  by  a  fpider,  and  fuch  other  :    but  high  and  com- 
mendable fciences  by  Goddes,  as  fliootinge  and  muficke  by  Apollo.     And 
thus  fliootinge,  for  the  neceflitye  of  it,  ufed  in  Adams  days,  for  the  noble- 
nefle  of  it  referred  to  Apollo,  hath  not   bene  onlye  commended  in  all 
tongues  and  wryters,  but  alfo  had  in  great  price,  both  in  the  beft  corn- 
mon  wealthes,  in  warre  time,  for  the  defence  of  their  countrye,  and  of 
all  degrees  of  men  in  peace  time,  both  for  the  lioneflye  that  is  ioyned 

.    *  Porcupine. 
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with  It,  and  the  profite  that  followeth  of  it.  Par,  Well,  as  con- 

cerninge  the  findingeout  of  it,  litle  prayfe  is  gotten  to  (hootinge  there- 
bye,  feynge  good  wittes  maye  mofl  eafilye  of  all  finde  out  a  ti-iflingc 
matter.  But  whereas  you  faye,  that  mofl:  common  wealthes  have 
ufed  it  in  warre  tyme,  and  all  degrees  of  men  may  verye  honeftlye  ufe 
it  in  peace  tyme:  I  thincke  you  can  neythcr  fhew  by  authoritye,  not" 
yet  prove  by  reafon.  Tox.  The  ufe  of  it  in  warre  tym.e,  I  will  de- 

clare hereafter.  And  firft,  howe  all  kindes  and  fortes  of  men  (what 
degree  foever  they  be)  hath  at  all  tymes  afore,  and  nowe  may  honeftlye 
ufe  it,   the  example  of  mofl:  noble  men  very  well  doth  prove. 

Cyaxares,  the  Kinge  of  the  Mcdees,  and  great  grand  father  to  Cyrus,  Herod,  in 
kept  a  fort  of  Sythians  with  him  onlye  for  this  j)urpore,  to  teache  his  ^''°- 
fonne  AJlyaga  to  fliOote.     Cyrus,  beinge  a  childe,  was  broughte  uppe  inXen.inlnfti. 
ihootinge;  which  thinge  Zemphon  would  never  have  made  mention  on,*^y"-  ^• 
excepte  it  had  bene  fitte  for  all  Princes  to  have  ufed  :  feinge  that  Zeno- 
■phon  wrote  Cyrus  lyfe,  (as  T^ullye  fayth)    not  to  fliew  what  Cyrus  did.  Ad  Quint, 
but  what  all  maner  of  Princes,   both  in  paflymes  and  earnefl:  matters,  ^ "'  ■'•  ^' 
ought  to  do. 

Darius,  the  firft  of  that  name,  and  kinge  of  Ferfia,  fhewed  plain- 
lye  howe  fitte  it  is  for  a  Kinge  to  love  and  ufe  fhootinge,  which  com- 
maunded  this  fentence  to  be  graven  in  his  tombe,  for  a  princelye  me- 
morye  and  prayfe. 

Darius  the  Kinge  lyeth  buried  here,  Strabo.  i  ^. 

T!hat  in  fhootinge  and  rydinge  had  never  pere. 

Agayne,  Doinitian  the  Emperour  was  fo  cunninge  in  fliootinge,  that  Suct. 
he  coulde  fiaote  betwixt  a  mans  fingers  fl:anding  afarre  off,  and  never 
hurte  him.  Commodus  alfo  was  fo  excellente,  and  had  fo  fure  a  hand 
in  it,  that  there  was  nothinge  within  his  reach  and  fliote,  but  he  would ^^''°^''''"  ^* 
hit  in  what  place  he  would ;  as  beafl:s  runninge,  eyther  in  the  head,  or 
in  the  harte,  and  never  milie ;  as  Herodiane  fayeth  he  fawe  himfelfe, 
or  els  he  could  never  have  believed  it.  Phi.  Jndeede  you  prayfe 

fhootinge  very  well,  in  that  you  fliew  that  Domitian  and  Comviodus  love 
fhootinge,  fuch  an  ungratious  couple,  I  am  fure,  as  a  man  fliali  not 
finde  agayne,  if  he  raked  all  hell  for  them.  Tox.  Well,  even  as  I 

K  2  will 
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will  not  commend  tlieyr  ilnefTe,  fo  oughte  not  you  to  dlfprayfe  theyr 
goodnefre ;  and  indeede,  the  iudgmente  of  Herodian  uppon  Commodus  is 
true  of  them  bothe,  and  that  was  this :  that  befyde  fircngthe  of  bodye 
and  good  lliootinge,  they  had  noprincelye  thingc  in  them  ;  whichc  fay- 
inge,  methincke,  commendes  fliootinge  wondeifullyc,  calling  it  a  piince- 
lye  thinge.  Foithermore,  howe  commendable  fliootinge  is  for  Princes : 
Themift.  in  'J'heimjlius,  the  noble  philofophcr,  fliewethe  in  a  certaine  oration  made 
to  'T'heodofius  the  Emperour,  wherein  he  dothe  commende  him  for  three 
thinges,  that  he  ufed  of  a  childc  :  For  fliootinge,  for  ryding  of  an  horfe 
well,  and  for  feates  of  armes. 

Moreover,  not  onely  Kinges  and  Emperours  have  been  bronghte  up 
in  fliootinge,  but  alfo  the  befl:  common  wealthes  that  ever  were,  liav? 
made  goodlye  a6ts  and  lawes  for  it,  as  the  Perjians,  whiche  under  Cyrus 

Herod. in     conquered,   in  a  maner,  all  the  world,  had  a  lavve  that  their  children 

'°'  fhoulde  learne  three  thinges  onlye  from  five  yeares  oulde  unto  twenty, 

to  rydean  horfe  well,  to  flioote  well,  to  fpeake  truthe  alwayes  and  never 

Leo  de  ftra- jyg_  T\\Q Romaynes  (asZ-^othe  Emperour  in  his  book  of  fleightes  of  warre 
telkth)  had  a  lawe  that  everye  man  flioulde  ufe  fliootinge  in  peace  tyme, 
while  he  was  forty  yeare  oulde,  and  that  everye  houfe  flioulde  have  a 
bov.'e,  and  forty  fliaftes,  ready  for  all  needes ;  the  omittinge  of  which  lawe 
(fayth  Leo)  amonge  the  youthe,  hathe  bene  the  onlye  occafion  why  the 
Romaynci  loft  a  great  deale  of  theyr  empyre.  But  more  of  this  I  will 
fpeake  when  1  come  to  the  profite  of  fliootinge  in  warre.  If  I  fhoulde 
rehearfe  the  ftatutes  made  of  noble  Princes  of  Rngla'nde  in  parliamente?, 
for  the  fcttinge  forwarde  of  fliootinge,  throughe  this  realme,  and  fpeci- 
ally  that  acle  made  for  fliootinge  the  thirde  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our 
niofl:  dreade  Soveraigne  Lord  Kinge  Henrye  the  VIII.  I  coulde  be  verye 
longe.  But  thefe  fewe  examples,  fpeciallye  of  fo  greate,men  and  noble 
common  wealthes,  fliall  fl:ande  in  fleede  of  manye.  Phi.  That 

fuche  Princes,  and  fuche  common  wealthes  have  muche  regarded  fhoot- 
inge,  you  have  well  declared.  But  v/hye  fliootinge  oughte  fo  ofitfelfe 
to  be  regarded,  you  have  fcarcelye  yet  proved. 

Tox.  Examples,  I  graunt,  out  of  hifl^oryes  do  fliewe  a  thinge  to  be 
fo,  not  prove  a  thinge  why  it  fliould  be  fo.  Yet  this  I  fuppofe,  that 
iieyther  great  mens  qualityes,  beinge  commendable,  be  withoute  great 
a:u6loritye,    for  other  men  honefllye  to  foUowe  themj  nor  yet   tliofe 

great 
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great   learned   men  that  wrote  fuch  tliinges,  lacke  good  reafon  iufllye 
at  all  tymes  for  anye  other  to  approve  them.     Princes,  beinge  children, 
oughte  to  be  brought  uppe  in  fhootinge,  bothe  becaufe  it  is  an  exercife 
moft  holfome,  and  alio  a  paftime   mofte  honeil::  wherein  laboure  pre- 
pareth  the  bodye  to  hardneiFe,  the  minde  to  couragioufneire,  fulFeringe 
neytlier  the  one  to  be  marde  with  tendernefTe,  nor  yet  tlie  other  to   be 
hurtc  with  ydlenefTe,  as  we   reade  howe  Sardanapaliis   and  fuch   other 
were,  becaufe  they  were  not  brought  up  with  outwarde  honefl  painfull 
paflimes  to  be  men,  but  cockerde  up  with  inwarde  noughtye  ydle  wan- 
tonnelfe  to  be  women.     For  howe  fitte  laboure  is  for  all  youthe,   'Jupi- 
ter or  els  Minos    amonges  them  of  Greece,    and  Lyciirgm  amonge  the 
Lacedemonians,  do  fliewe  by  theyr  lawes,    whiche  never  ordeyned  anye  Cic.  2.  Tuf, 
thinge  for  the  bringinge  up  of  youth,  that  was  not  ioyned  with  labour;  r^' 
and  that  labour  whiche  is  in  fliootinge  of  all  other  is  beft,  both  becaufe 
it  encreafeth  ftrengthe,    and  preferveth  healthe  moft,  beinge  not  vehe- 
ment, but  moderate,  not  overlayinge  anye  one  parte  with  wearinefTe, 
but  foftlye  exercifmge  everye  parte  with  equalnelie,  as  the  arms  and 
breaftes  with  drawinge,  the  other  parts  with  goinge,  beinge  not  fo  pain- 
full for  the  labour,  as  pleafaunt  for  the  paftime,  which  exercife,  by  the  Galen.  2, 
iudgment  of  the  befte  phyfitions,  is  moft  alowable.     By  fliootinge  alfo  de  Santuend, 
is  the  minde  honeftlye  exercifed,   where  a  man  alwayes  defireth  to  be 
beft,  (which  is  a  word  of  honeftye)  and  that  by  the  fame  way,  that 
vertue  itfelfe  dothe,  coveting  to  come  nigheft  a  moft  perfitte  ende,   or 
mean  ftandinge  betwixte  two  extremes,   elchev^'inge  fhorte,  or  gone,  or 
eyther  fyde  wyde,  for  the  which  caufes  Ariftotle  himfelfe   fayth,  that  Ariflot.  de 
fhootinge   and  vertue  be  very  lyke.     Moreover,   that  fhootinge  of  all  morib. 
other  is  the  moft  honeft  paftyme,  and  that  leafte  occafion  to  naughti- 
nefie  is  ioyned  with  it,  two  thinges  verye  plainly  do  prove,  whiche  be^,  as 
a  man  would  faye,  the  tutors  and  overleers  to  fliootinge  :  daye  light,  and 
open  place  where  everye  man  dothe  come,  the  mainteiners  and  kepers 
of  fliootinge,    from  all  unhonefte  doinge.     If  fliootinge  fault  at  anye 
time,  it  hydcs  it  not,  it  lurkes  not  in  corners  and   huddermother :  but 
openlye  accufeth  and  bewrayeth  itfelfe,  which  is  the  next  way  to  amend- 
ment, as  wyfe  men  do  faye.     And  thefe  thinges,   I  fuppofe,    be  fignes, 
not  of  naughtinefle,  for  anye  man  to  difalowe  it,    but  rather  verye 
plaine  tokens  of  honeftye,    for  every  man  to   prayfe  it.     The  ufe  of 
fhootinge  alfo  in  great  mennes  children  fliall  greatly  encrcafe  the  love 
and  ufe  of  fliootinge  in  all  the  refidue  of  youth.     For  meane  mennes 
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In  Nic.  niindes  love  to  be  like  great  men,  as  Plato  and  Ifocrates  do  faye.  And 
thateverye  bodye  flioulde  learne  to  flioote,  when  they  be  younge,  defence 
of  the  common  weahhe  doth  lequue  when  they  be  olde,  whiche  thuige 
cannot  be  done  mightelye  when  they  be  men,  excepte  they  learne  it  per- 
fetlye  Vv'hen  they  be  boyes.  And  therefore  fliootinge  of  all  paftymes  is 
mod  fitte  to  be  ufed  in  childhoode :  becaufc  it  is  an  imitation  of  molt 
earnefte  thinges  to  be  done  in  manhode.  Wherefore,  Ihootinge  is  fitte 
for  great  mennes  children,  both  becaufe  it  ftrengtheneth  the  bodye  with 
holfome  laboure,  and  pleafeth  the  minde  with  honeft  paftyme,  and  alfo 
encourageth  all  other  youthe  earneftlye  to  fidlowe  the  fame.  And  thefe 
reafons  (as  I  fuppofe)  ftirred  uppe  both  great  m.en  tobringe  uppe  their 
children  in  fliootinge,  and  alfo  noble  common  wealthes  fo  llraitly  to 
commaande  fliootinge.  Therefore  feinge  Princes,  moved  by  honefl:  oc- 
cafions,  have  in  all  common  wealthes  ufed  fliootinge,  I  fuppofe  there  is 
no  other  degree  of  men,  neyther  lowe  nor  hye,  learned  nor  leude, 
younge  nor  olde.  *  Phi.  You  fliall  neede  wade  no  further  in  this 

matter,  ToxophUe,  but  if  you  can  prove  me  that  fcholers  and  men 
geven  to  learnynge  maye  honefl:lye  ufe  fliootinge,  I  will  foon  graunt 
you  that  all  other  fortes  of  men  may  not  onlye  lawfuUye,  but  oughte  of 
dutye  to  ufe  it.  But  I  thincke  you  cannot  prove  but  that  all  thefe  exam- 
ples of  fliootinge  broughte  from  fo  long  a  tyme,  ufed  of  fo  noble  Prin- 
ces, confirmed  by  fo  wyfe  mennes  lawes  and  iudgements,  are  fet  afore 
temporal  men,  onelye  to  followe  them;  whereby  they  maye  the  better 
and  ftronglyer  defende  the  common  wealth  withall ;  and  nothinge  be- 
longeth  to  fcholars  and  learned  men,  which  have  another  part  of  the 
common  wealthe,  quiete  and  peaceable  put  to  theyr  cure  and  charge, 
whofe  ende,  as  it  is  diverfe  from  the  other,  (o  there  is  no  one  way  that 
leadeth  to  them  bothe.  Tox.  I  graunt,  Philokge,  that  fcholers  and 

layemen  have  divers  offices  and  charges  in  the  common  wealthe,  which 
requires  divers  bringyng  uppe  in  theyr  youthe,  if  they  fliall  do  them  as 
they  oughte  to  do  in  theyr  age.  Yet  as  temporal  men  of  necefTitye  are 
compelled  to  take  fomewhat  of  learnynge  to  do  theyr  office  the  better 
■withall,  fo  fcholars  may  the  boldlyer  borrowe  fomewhat  of  layemennes 
paftymes  to  mainteine  theyr  healthe  in  ftudye  withal.  And  furelye,  of 
all  other  thynges,  Ihootinge  is  neceiTarye  for  bothe  fortes  to  learne. 
Which  thinge,  when  it  has  bene  evermore  ufed  in  Englande,  howe 
much  good  it  hath  done,  both  old  men  and  chronicles   do  tell :  and 

*  Here  feems  to  be  fome  deficience  in  the  copy. 
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alfo  onr  enemies  can  bear  us  recorde.  For  if  it  be  true  as  I  have  heard 
faye,  \\'hen  the  Kinge  of  Englandc  hath  bene  in  Fraiince,  the  Prieilcs  at 
home,  becaufe  they  were  archers,  have  bene  able  to  overthrow  all  Scot- 
lande.  Againe,  there  is  another  thynge,  v^^hich  above  all  other  dothe 
move  me,  not  onlye  to  love  fhootinge,  to  prayfe  fhootinge,  to  exhorte 
all  other  to  fliootinge,  but  alfo  toufe  fhootinge  myfelfe:  and  that  is  our 
late  Kinge  Henrye  the  eyghte  his  moft  royal  purpofc  and  will,  whiche 
in  all  his  ftatutes  generallye  dothe  commaund  men,  and  with  his  owne 
mouth  mofl  gently  did  exhorte  men,  and  by  his  great  giftes  and  re- 
wardes  greatlye  did  encourage  men,  and  with  his  moft  princelye  ex- 
ample verye  often  did  provoke  all  other  men  to  the  fame.  But  here 
you  will  come  with  temporall  man  and  fcholer.  I  tell  you  plainly,  fcho- 
ler  or  unfcholer,  yea  if  I  were  tv/enty  fcholers,  I  woulde  thincke  it  were 
mye  dutye,  bothe  with  exhortinge  men  to  flioote,  and  alfo  with  flioot- 
inge myfelfe,  to  helpe  to  fet  forwarde  that  thinge  which  the  Kinge  his 
wyfedome,  and  his  counfaile,  fo  greatlye  laboure  to  have  go  forward: 
which  thinge  furelye  they  did,  becaufe  they  knew  it  to  be,  in  warre,  the 
defence  and  wall  of  our  countreye  ;  in  peace,  an  exercife  mofl  holfome 
for  the  bodye,  a  paflym.e  mofi:  honefle  for  the  minde,  and,  as  I  am  able 
to  prove  myfelfe,  of  all  other  mofle  fitte  and  agreeable  with  learnynge 
and  learned  men.  Phi.  If  you  can  prove  this  thynge  fo  plainlye, 

as  you  fpeak  it  earnefllye,  then  will  I  not  onelye  thincke  as  you  do,  but 
become  a  fhootcr,  and  do  as  you  do.  But  yet  beware,  I  fay,  left  you, 
for  the  great  love  you  beare  towarde  fhootinge,  blindly  iudge  of  flioot- 
inge. For  love,  and  all  other  too  earneft  affecTcions,  be  not  for  noughte 
painted  blinde.  Take  heede  (I  fay)  left  you  prefer  fhooting  afore 
other  paflymes,  as  one  Balbmus,  through  blinde  atfedion,  preferred  his 
lover  before  all  other  women,  although  flie  was  deformed  with  a  Polyp- 
pus  in  her  nofe.  And  although  fhootinge  may  be  meete  fome  tyme  for 
fome  fcholers,  and  fo  forth;  yet  the  fitteil  alvvayes  is  to  be  preferred. 
Therefore,  if  you  will  needes  graunt  fcholers  paftyme  and  recreation  of 
theyr  mindes,  let  them  uTe  (as  manye  of  them  do)  Mtificke  and  play- 
inge  on  inftruments,  thinckinge  mofb  feemlye  for  all  fcholers,  and  mofl 
regarded  alwayes  oiApollo  and  the  Miifcs.  Tox.  Even  as  I  cannot  denye 
but  fome  Mujicke  is  fit  for  learninge,  fb  I  trufl  you  cannot  choofe  but 
graunt,  that  fliootinge  is  fit  alfo,  as  Qallimachus  doth  fignifye  in  this  Cal.  hym, 
verfe : 

Both 
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— Both  merle  fo}2gcs  and  good  Jhootinge  delighteth  Apollo 

But  as  concerninge  whether  of  them  is  mofl  fitte  for  Jearninge,  and 
fcholers  to  ufe,  you  may  faye  what  you  will  for  your  pleafure,  this  I  am 
fure  that  Plato  and  Ariftotle  bothe,  in  theyr  bookes  entreatinge  of  the 
common  wealthe,  where  they  Ihewe  howe  youthe  fhould  be  brought 
uppe  in  four  thinges,  in  readinge,  in  writinge,  in  exercife  of  bodye,  and 
finginge,  do  make  mention  of  Afz//?c>^^  and  all  kyndes  of  it,  wherein  they 
bothe  agree,  that  Muficke  ufed  amonges  the  Lydiatis  is  very  ill  for  young 
men,  which  be  ftudentes  for  vertue  and  learnynge,  for  a  certaine  nyce, 
fofte,  and  fmoothe  fweteneffe  of  it,  whiche  would  rather  entice  them  to 
noughtinesj  then  ftirre  them  to  honellye. 

An  other  kinde  of  Muficke,  invented  by  the  Dorians,  they  bothe  won- 
derfully prayfe,  alowinge  it  to  be  very  fitte  for  the  ftudye  of  vertue  and 
learninge,  becaufe  of  a  manlye,  roughe  and  ftoute  founde  in  it,  whiche 
fliould  encourage  younge  ftomakes  to  attempte  manlye  matters.  Nowe 
whether  thefe  balades  and  rounde3,thefe  galiardes,  pavanes  and  daunces,  fo 
nycelye  fingered,  fo  fvveetlye  tuned,  be  lyker  the  Muficke  of  the  Lydians, 
or  the  Dorians,  you  that  be  learned  iudge.  And  whatfoever  ye  iudge, 
tliis  I  am  fure,  that  lutes,  harpes,  all  maner  of  pypes,  barbitons,  fam- 
bukes,  with  other  inftrumentes  every  one,  whiche  ftandeth  by  fine  and 
quicke  fingeringe,  be  condemned  of  Ariflotle,  as  not  to  be  broughte  in 
and  ufed  among  them,  which  ftudye  for  learnynge  and  vertue. 

Talks,  when  (he  had  invented  a  pipe,  cafte  it  awaye,  not  fo  muche, 
Ai-ift.  Pol.  ^^y^[^  Ariftotle,  becaufe  it  deformed  her  face,  but  muche  rather  becaufe 
fuch  an  inftrument  belonged  nothinge  to  learninge.  Howe  fuche  in- 
flrumentes  agree  with  learninge,  the  goodlye  agreement  betv*'ixt  Apollo 
God  of  learninge,  and  Marfias  the  ^atyr,  defender  of  pypinge,  dothe 
well  declare,  v/here  Marfias  had  his  fkinne  quite  pulled  over  his  heade 
for  his  labouie. 

Muche  Muficke  marreth  menr.es  maners,  fayth  Galen,  althoughe 
fome  men  will  faye  that  it  dothe  not  fo,  but  rather  recreateth  and  ma- 
keth  quicke  a  mannes  minde,  yet,  methincke,  by  reafon  it  doth  as  honye 
dothe    to   mannes  ftomacke,    whiche  at  firft  receiveth   it  well,   but 
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afterward  it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abyde  any  good  llronge  nourifliinge 
meate,  or  els  any  holforae  fliarpe  and  quicke  drincke.  And  even  (o  in  a 
maner  thefe  inftrumentes  make  a  mans  wittes  fofofte  and  fmothe,  fo  ten- 
der and  quaifye,  that  they  be  Icffe  able  to  broke  flronge  and  toughe  ftudye. 
Wittes  be  not  fliarpened,  but  rather  dulled  and  made  blunt,  with  fuche 
fweete  foftnefle,  even  as  good  edges  be  blonter,  whiche  men  whette  up- 
pon  foft  chalke  Hones. 

And  thefe  thinges  to  be  true,  not  onlye  P/a^o,  AriJIotle,  and  Galen,  Herod,  in 
prove  by  authoritye  of  reafon,  but  2X^0  Herodotus  and  other  writers,  fliewe  ^''°' 
by  plaine  and  evident  example  ;  as  that  of  Cyrus,  which,  after  he  had 
overcome  the  Lydians,  and  taken  their  king  Crefus  prifoner,  yet  after, 
by  the  meanes  of  one  PaSlyas,  a  very  heady  man  amonges  the  Lydians, 
they  rebelled  againft  Cyrus  againe ;  then  Cyrus  had  by  and  by  brought 
them  to  utter  deftru6lion,  if  Crefus,  beinge  in  good  favour  with  Cyrus, 
had  not  heartelye  defyred  him  ii,ot  to  revenge  PaByas  faulte,  in  flied- 
dinge  their  bloode.  But  if  he  would  folowe  his  counfaile,  he  might 
bringe  to  paffe,  that  theye  flioulde  never  more  rebel  againll  him.  And 
that  was  this,  to  make  them  weare  long  kyrtils  to  the  foote,  like  wo- 
men, and  that  everye  one  of  them  flioulde  have  a  harpe  or  a  lute, 
and  learne  to  playe  and  finge.  Which  thinge  if  you  do,  fayth  Crejus, 
(as  he  did  indeed)  you  fliall  fee  them  quickly  of  men  made  women.  And 
thuslutinge  and  finginge  take  awaye  a  manlyeflomacke,  whiche  fhoulde 
enter  and  pearce  deepe  and  harde  ftudye. 

Even  fuch  another  ftorye  dothe  Nytnphodorus,   an  olde  Greeke  hiflo-  Nymphod. 
riographer,  write  of  one  Sefoflris  King  of  Egypt,  which  ftorye,  becaufe 
it  is  fomevv'hat  longe,  and  very  like  in  all  pointes  to  the  other,  and  alfo 
you  do  well  enoughe  to  remember  it,  feinge  you  redde  it  fo  late  in  So- 
f hocks  Commentaries,  I  will  now  pafle  over.     Therefore  eyther  Arijhtle  Comment, 
and  Plato  knowe  not  what  was  good  and  evill  for  learninge  and  vertue, '"    ""°* 
and  the  example  of  wyfe  hiftoryes  be  vainly  fet  afore  us,  or  els  themin- 
ftrelfye  of  lutes,  pypes,  harpes,  and  all  other  that  ftandeth  by  fuch  nyce, 
fine  minikin  fingeringe,  (fuche  as  the  mofte  parte  of  fcholers  whom  I 
knowe  ufe,  if  they  ufe  anye)  is  farre  more  fitte  for  the  womanniftmes 
of  it  to  dwel  in  the  Courte  among  ladyes,  than  for  any  great  thinge  in 
it,  which  ftioulde  helpe  good  and  fadde  ftudye,  to  abide  in  the  Vtiiver- 
fity  amonge  fcholers.     But  perhaps  you  know  fome  great  goodneffe  of 
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iliche  Mufiche  and  fuche  inflrumentes,  whereunto  Flato  and  Arifiotle  his 
brayne  coulde  never  attayne,  and  therefoie  I  will  faye  no  more  a- 
gainft  it. 

Phi.  Well,  Toxophile,  is  it  not  enough  for  you  to  rayle  uppon  Mujicke, 
excepte  you  mocke  me  to?  bat  to  fay  the  truthe,  I  never  thoughte  my- 
felfe  thefe  kyndes  of  Muficke  fitte  for  learninge,  but  that  whiche  I  fayde 
was  rather  to  prove  you,  than  to  defend  the  matter.  But  yet  as  I 
woulde  have  this  forte  of  Muftcke  decaye  among  fcholers,  even  fo  do  I 
wiflie  from  the  bottom  of  my  hart,  that  the  laudable  cuftome  of  Eng- 
lande  to  teache  children  their  plaine  fonge  and  pricke  fonge,  were 
not  fo  decayed  throughoute  all  the  realme  as  it  is.  Whiche  thinge  how 
profitable  it  was  for  all  fortes  of  men,  thofe  knewe  not  fo  well  than 
which  had  it  mofte,  as  they  do  nowc  which  lacke  it  moft.  And  there- 
fore it  is  true  that  'Teucer  fayth  in  Sophocles: 

Sophocles  t  •  1 

in  Aicc.  *  Seldome  at  all  good  thinges  be  kncwen  how  good  to  be 

Before  a  man  fuch  thinges  do  mifje  out  of  his  handes. 

That  milke  Is  no  fitter  nor  more  naturall  for  the  bringinge  up  of 
children  than  Muficke  is,  both  Galen  proveth  by  au£loritye,  and  daily 
ufe  teacheth  by  experience.  For  even  the  little  babes  lackinge  the  ufe  of 
reafon,  are  fcaixe  fo  well  flilled  in  fucking  their  mothers  pappe,  as  in 
hearinge  their  mother  fmge :  Again,  how  fit  youth  is  made,  by  learn- 
inge to  img^^  for  Grammar  and  other  fciences,  both  we  dailye  do  fee, 
and  Plutarch  learnedly  doth  prove,  and  Plato  wyfelye  did  allow,  whkh 
received  no  fcholer  into  his  fchole,  that  had  not  learned  his  fong  before^ 
The  godlye  ufe  of  prayfinge  God,  by  finginge  in  the  churche,  needeth. 
not  my  prayfe,  feinge  it  is  fo  prayfed  throughe  all  the  Scripture,  there- 
fore now  I  will  fpeak  nothing  of  it,  rather  than  I  fhoulde  fpeake  to  lit- 
tle of  it. 

Befyde  all  thefe  commodities,  truelye  two  degrees  of  men,, 
which  have  the  higheft  offices  under  the  Kinge  in  all  this  realme,, 
fliall  greatly  lacke  the  ufe  of  finginge.  Preachers  and  LawyerSy 
becaufe  they  fliall  not,  without  this,  be  able  to  rule  their  breaffes 
for  everye  purpofe.  For  where  is  no  diftincllon  in  tellinge  glade 
thinges   and   fearful    thinges,    gentlenes    and    cruelnes,    foftnes   and 

*  Thefe  lines  are  writtea  in  imitation  of  the  Senarius. 
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vehementnes,  and  fuch  like  matters,  there  can  be  no  great  perfwafion. 
For  the  hearers,  as  Tullie  fayth,  be  much  affeflioned,  as  he  is  that 
fpeaketh.  At  his  words  be  they  drawen ;  if  he  ftand  ftill  in  one  fafliion, 
their  mindes  flande  ftill  with  him:  if  he  thunder,  they  quake:  if 
he  chide,  they  fere :  if  he  complaine,  they  forye  with  him :  and  finallye, 
where  a  matter  is  fpoken  with  an  apte  voice  for  everye  afFedion,  the 
hearers,  for  the  moft  part,  are  moved  as  the  fpeaker  woulde.  But  when 
a  man  is  alwaye  in  one  tune,  Hke  an  humble  bee,  or  els  now  in  the  top 
of  the  churche,  now  downe  that  no  man  knoweth  where  to  have  him: 
or  piping  like  a  reede,  or  roringc  like  a  bull,  as  fome  lawyers  do,  which 
thincke  they  do  belt,  when  they  crye  lowdeft,  thefe  fliall  never  greatly 
move,  as  I  have  knowen  manye  well  learned  have  done,  becaufe  theyr 
voyce  was  not  flayed  afore,  with  learninge  to  finge.  For  all  voyces, 
great  and  fmall,  bafe  and  flirill,  weake  or  foft,  may  be  holpen  and 
brought  to  a  good  point  by  learning  to  finge. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  they  that  ftand  moft  in  nede  can  tell 
befte,  whereof  fome  I  have  knowen,  which,  becaufe  they  learned  not  to 
finge,  when  they  were  boyes,  were  fayne  to  take  paine  in  it,  when  they 
were  men.  If  anye  man  ftioulde  heare  mc,  'Toxophile,  that  woulde  thincke 
I  did  but  fondlye  to  fuppofe  that  a  voyce  were  fo  neceflarye  to  be  loked 
upon,  I  would  afke  him  if  he  thoughte  nature  a  foole,  for  makinge 
{uch  goodlye  inftrumentes  in  a  man,  for  well  uttering  his  wordes,  or 
els  if  the  two  noble  orators  Demofthcnes  and  Cicero,  v^^ere  not  fooles, 
whereof  the  one  did  not  onlye  learne  to  hnge  of  a  man,  but  alfo  was 
not  afhamed  to  learnehow  he  fhouldeutterhisfoundesaptlye  ofadoggej 
the  other  fetteth  oute  no  point  of  Rhetoricke  fo  fuUye  in  all  his  bookes, 
as  howe  a  man  fliould  order  his  voyce  for  all  kinde  of  matters. 

Therefore  feinge  men,  by  fpeakinge,  differ  and  be  better  than  beaftes, 
by  fpeakinge  well  better  than  other  men,  and  that  finginge  is  an  helpe 
towarde  the  fame,  as  daylye  experience  doth  teache,  example  of  wyfe 
men  doth  alowe,  authority  of  learned  men  doth  approve,  wherewith 
the  foundation  of  youth  in  all  good  common  wealthes  alwayes  hath 
bene  tempered  :  furely  if  I  were  one  of  the  parliament -houfe,  I  woulde 
not  fayle  to  put  up  a  bill  for  the  amendmenteof  thisthinge  ;  but  becaufe 
I  am  like  to  be  none  this  yeare,  I  will  fpeake  no  more  of  it  at  this 
time.  Tox.  It  were  pitye  truly,  Philologe,  that  the  thinge  fhoujde 

be  negle6led,    but  I  truft  it  is  not  as  you  fay.  Phi.  The  thinge 
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is  to  true,  for  of  them  that  come  dailye  to  the  Univerfitye,  where  one 
hath  learned  to  finge,   fix  hath  not. 

But  now  to  our  flioothige,  Toxophile,  againe,  wherein  I  fuppofe  you 
cannot  fay  fo  much  for  fhootinge  to  be  fitte  for  karninge,  as  you 
have  fpokcn  againft  Muficke  for  the  fame.  Therefore  as  concern- 
inge  Muficke,  I  can  be  contente  to  graunt  you  your  minde:  but 
as  for  fliootinge,  furelye  I  fuppofe  that  you  cannot  pcrfwade  me, 
by  no  meanes,  that  a  man  can  be  earneft  in  it,  and  earneft 
at  his  booke  to ;  but  rather  I  thincke  that  a  man  with  a  bowe  on 
his  backe,  and  fliaftes  under  his  girdle,  is  more  fitte  to  vvayte  upon 
Robin  Hoode,   than  upon  JpoUo  or  the  Miifes.  Tox.  Over  earneft 

fliootinge  furelye  I  will  not  over  earneftlye  defende,  for  I  ever  thought 
fhootinge  fhoulde  be  a  wayter  upon  learnynge,  not  a  miftrefs  over  learn- 
inge.  Yet  this  I  marveile  not  a  little  at,  that  ye  thincke  a  man  with 
a  bowe  on  his  backe  is  more  like  Robiti  Hoodcs  fervaunte,  than  ^polios, 
Eunp.  in  fejnge  that  Apollo  himfelfe,  in  Alcejlis  of  Euripides,  which  tragedye  you 
redde  openlye  not  longe  ago,  in  a  manner  glorifyeth,  fayinge  this 
verfe. 

//  is  tny  ivont  alwayes  my  bowe  •with  me  to  beare. 

Therefore  a  learned  man  ought  not  to  much  to  be  afhamed  to  beare 
that  fometime  which  Apollo  God  of  learninge  himfelfe  was  not  afliamed 
always  to  bear.  And  becaufe  ye  woulde  have  a  mian  wayte  upon  the 
Mufes,  and  not  at  all  meddle  with  fliootinge  ;  I  marveile  that  you  do 
not  remember  how  that  the  nine  Mufes  their  felfe  as  foone  as  they  were 
borne,  were  put  to  norfe  to  a  lady  called  Euphemis,  which  had  a  fonne 
named  Erotus,  with  whom  the  nine  Mufes,  for  his  excellent  fhootinge, 
kepte  evermore  companye  withall,  and  ufed  dailye  to  fhoote  together 
in  the  moxxntt  Pamajfus:  and  at  laft  it  chaunced  this  Erotus  to  dye, 
whofe  death  the  Mufes  lamented  greatlye,  and  fell  all  upon  theyr  knees 
fore  Jupiter  theyr  father,  and,  at  theyr  requeft,  Erotus,  for  fliootinge 
with  the  Mufes  on  eartli,  was  a  made  a  figne,  and  called  Sagittarius  in 
heaven.  Therefore  you  fee  that  if  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  eyther  were 
examples  indeede,  or  onlye  fayned  of  wyfe  men  to  be  examples  of 
learninge,  honefl  fhootinge  may  well  enoughe  be  companion  with 
hoaeft  fludye.  Phi.  Well,  Toxophile,  if  you  have  no  ftronger  de- 

fence of  fliootinge  than  poetes,  1  feare  if  your  companions  which  love 
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fliootinge  heard   you,  they  would  thincke  you  made  it  but  a  trifllnge 
and  fabUnge  matter,   rather  than  any  other  man  that  loveth  not  flioot- 
inge coulde  be  perfwaded  by  this  reafon  to  love  it.  Tox.  Even  as 
I  am  not  fo  fonde  but  I  knowe  that  thefe  be  fables,  fo  I  am  fure  you  be 
Tvot  (o  ignorante,  but  you  know  what   fuch  noble  wittcs   as   the  poetes 
had  ment  by  fuch  matters,    which  oftentimes,   under  the  covering  of 
a  fable,  do  hyde  and  wrappe  in  goodlye  preceptes  of  philofophie,  with 
the  true  judgement  of  thinges.     Whiche  to  be  true  fpecially  in  Homer 
and  Euripides,  Plato,  Arijlotlc,  and  Gakne,    plainlye  do  fliewe  :    when 
throughe  all  theyr  workes  (in  a  manner)  they  determine  all  controver- 
fies  by  thefe  two  poetes,  and  fuch  like  authorityes.     Therefore  if  in  this 
matter  I  feeme  to  fable,  and  nothing  prove,   I  am  content  you  judge  fo 
on  me,    feinge    the  fame   judgement   fliall  condemne  with  me  Plato, 
Arijlotle,  and  Gakne,  whom  in  that  eri'our  I  am  well  content  to  follov^e. 
If  thefe  old  examples  prove  nothinge  for  fhootinge,    what  faye   you 
to  thefe  ?  that  the  befl:  learned  and  fageft  men  in  this  realme  which  be 
now  alive,   both  love  fliootinge  and  ufe  fliootinge,  as  the  befl  learned 
bifliops  that  be :    amonges  whom,  Philologe,   yourfelfe  knowe  four   or 
five,  which  as  in  all  good  learninge,   vertue   and  fageneffe,  they  geve 
other  men  example  what  thinge  they  fliould  do,  even  fo  by  their  flioot- 
inge they  plainlye  fliewe   what  lionefl:  pafliime  other   men  geven    to 
learninge  may  honefl:lye  ufe.     That  earnefl:  fludye  mufl  be  recreated 
with  fome  paftime,  fufficientlye  I  have  proved  afore,    both  by  reafon 
and  authoritye  of  the  befl:  learned  men  that  ever  wrote.     Then  feinge 
paftimes  be  lawful),   the  moft  fittefl:  for  learninge  is  to   be  fought  for. 
A  paftime,  fayth  Arijlotle,  mufl:  be  like  a  medicine.     Medicines  ftande 
by  contraryss ;  therefore,  the  nature  of  fludyinge  confidered,  the  flttefl: 
paftime  ftiall  foon  appeare.     In  ftudye  every  part  of  the  bodye  is  idle, 
which  thinge  caufeth  grofie  and  cold  humours  to  gather  together  and 
vexe  fcholers  very  much,  the  minde  is  altogether  bent  and  fette  on  work; 
a  paftime  then  muft  be  had  where  everye  part  of  the  bodye  muft  be 
laboured  to  feparate  and  lefl'en  fuch  humours  withall,  the  minde  muft 
be  unbent,  to  gather  and  fetch  againe  his  quicknefs  withall.     Thus  paf- 
times for  the  minde  onlye,  be  nothinge  fitte  for  ftudentes,   becaufe  the 
bodye,  which  is  moft  hurt  by  ftudye,  flioulde  take  no  profite  at  all  there- 
at.    This  knewe  Erafmiis  very  well,  when  he  was  here  in  Cambrige  .- 
which  when  he  had  been  fore  at  his  booke  (as  Garret  our  booke-byn- 
der  has  verye  oft  told  me)  for  lacke  of  better  exercife,   would  take  his 
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hoife,  and  ryde  about  the  market  hill,  and  come  agalne.  If  a  fcholer 
fliould  life  bowles  or  tennyes,  the  labour  is  fo  vehement  and  unequal, 
which  is  condemned  of  Galene;  the  example  very  ill  for  other  men, 
when  by  fo  manye  a6les  they  be  made  unlawful!.  Runninge,  leapinge, 
and  coytinge  be  to  vile  for  fcholers,  and  not  fitte  by  ^r///'c//d'i  judgement : 
walkinge  alone  in  the  field  hath  no  token  of  courage  in  it,  a  paftime 
like  a  fmgle  man  that  is  neither  fleftie  nor  fiflie.  Therefore  if  a  man 
would  have  a  paftime  holfome  and  equall  for  every  part  of  his  bodye, 
pleafant  and  full  of  courage  for  the  minde,  not  vile  and  unhoneft  to 
geve  ill  example  to  laye  men,  not  kept  in  gardines  and  corners,  not 
lurkinge  on  the  night  and  in  holes,  but  evermore  in  the  face  of  men, 
eyther  to  rebuke  it  when  it  doth  ill,  or  els  to  teftifye  on  it  when  it 
doth  well  J  let  him  feeke  chieflyeof  all  other  for  fnootinge.  Pni.  Such 
common  paftimes  as  men  commonly  do  ufe,  I  will  not  greatlye  allowe 
to  be  fitte  for  fcholers,  feinge  they  may  ufe  fuch  exercifes  very  well 
Gal.deSan-(I  fuppofe)  zs  Galen   himfelfe  doth  allow.  Tox.  Thefe  exercifes, 

tuend.  2.  J  remember  very  well,  for  I  redde  them  within  thefe  two  dayes,  of  the 
which  fome  be  thefe :  to  runne  up  and  downe  an  hill,  to  clyme  up  a 
longe  powle,  or  a  rope,  and  there  hange  a  while,  to  holde  a  man  by 
his  armes  and  wave  with  his  heeles,  muche  like  the  paftime  that  boyes  ufe 
in  the  churche,  when  theyr  mafter  is  awaye,  to  fwinge  and  totter  in  a 
belrope :  to  make  a  fifte,  and  ftretche  out  both  his  armes,  and  fo  ftand 
like  a  roode.  To  go  on  a  mans  tiptoes,  ftretchinge  out  the  one  of  his 
armes  forward,  the  other  backeward,  whiche,  if  he  blered  out  his 
tongue  alfo,  might  be  thoughte  to  dance  anticke  verye  properlye.  To 
tumble  over  and  over,  to  toppe  over  tayle :  to  fet  backe  to  backe,  and 
fee  who  can  heave  an  others  heeles  higheft,  wyth  other  much  like: 
which  exercifes  furely  mufte  needes  be  naturalljbecaufe  they  be  fo  child- 
iflie,  and  they  maye  be  alfo  holfome  for  the  bodye,  but  furelye  as  for 
pleafure  to  the  minde,  or  honeftye  in  the  doinge  of  them,  they  be  as 
like  fliootinge  as  Torke  is  foule  Sutton.  Therefore  to  loke  on  all  paf- 
times and  exercifes  holefome  for  the  bodye,  pleafaunt  for  the  minde, 
comlye  for  every  man  to  do,  honeft  for  all  other  to  loke  on,  profitable 
to  be  fet  by  of  every  man,  worthy  to  be  rebuked  of  no  man,  fitte  for 
all  ages,  perfons  and  places,  onlye  fliootinge  fliall  appeare,  wherein  all 
thefe  commodities  may  be  founde.  Phi.   To  graunt,    ^oxophile^ 

that  ftudentes  may  at  times  convenient  ufe  fliootinge  as  moft  holefome 
and  honeft  paftime :  yet  to  do  as  fome  do,  to  flioote  hourelye,  dailye, 
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weekely,  and  In  a  manner   the  whole  yeare,  neyther  I  can  prayfe,  nor 
any  wyfe  man  will  allowe,  nor  you  yourfelfc  can  honeftly  defend. 
Tox.  Surelye,  Philologe,  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you  come  to  that  point 
that  mod:  lyeth  in  your  flomache,  and  greveth  you  and  others  fo  muche. 
But  I  trufl,  after  I  have  fayde  my  minde  in  this  matter,  you  fliall  con- 
fefle  your   felfe,  that  you  do   rebuke  this   thinge    more  than  ye  neede, 
rather  than  you   fliall  finde  that  any  man  maye  f])ende  by   anye  pofli- 
bllitye,    more  time  in  fhootinge  then  he  oughte.     For  firft  and  formofl, 
the  hole  time  is  divided   into  two  partes,    the  daye   and  the  nighte : 
whereof  the  nighte  maye  be  bothe  occiipyed  in  manye  honeft  bufinefies, 
and  alfo  fpente  in  much  unthriftinefTe,  but  in  no  wyfe  it  can  be  applyed 
to   fliootinge.     And  here  you  fee  that  halfe  our  time,  graunted  to  all 
other  thinges  in  a  manner  both  good  and  ill,  is  at  one  fwappe  quite 
taken  awaye  from  fliootinge.     Now  let  us  go  forwarde,   and  fee  howe 
much  of  halfe  this  time  of  ours  is  fpent  in   fliootinge.     The  whole 
yeare  is  divided   into  four  partes,  fpringe-time,    fommer,  faule  of  the 
leafe,  and  winter.  Whereof  the  winter,  for  the  roughnelle  of  it,  is  cleane 
taken  away  from  fhootinge :  except  it  be  one   daye  amonges  twenty, 
or  one  yeare  amonges  forty.     In   fommer,    for  the  fervent  heate,   a 
man  may  faye  likevvife ;   excepte  it  be  fome  time  againft  night.     Nowe 
then  fpringe  time  and  faule  of  the  leafc,   be  tliofe  which  we  abufe  in 
fliootinge. 

But  if  we  confider  howe  mutable  and  changeable  the  weather  is  in 
thofe  feafons,  and  howe  thatyfr//?^//^  himfelfe  fayth,  that  niofl:  part  of 
rayne  fauleth  in  thefe  two  times ;  we  fliall  well  perceive,  that  where  a 
man  would  flioote  one  daye,  he  fliall  be  fayne  to  leave  of  four.  Nowe 
when  time  itfelfe  graunteth  us  but  a  little  fpace  to  flioote  in,  let  us  fee 
if  fhootinge  be  not  hindered  amonges  all  kindes  of  men  as  muche 
other  wayes. 

Firfl,  younge  children  ufe  not ;  younge  men,  for  fear  of  them  whom 
they  be  under,  too  muche  dare  not  j  fage  men,  for  other  greater  bufi- 
nes,  will  notj  aged  men,  for  lacke  of  flrengthe,  cannot  j  riche  men, 
for  covetoufnefle  fake,  care  not ;  poore  men,  for  coft  and  charge,  niay 
not ;  maiflers,  for  theyr  houfliold  kepinge,  heede  not ;  fervauntes,  kept 
in  by  theyr  maiflers,  verye  oft  fliall  not ;  craftefmen,  for  gettinge  of 
theyr  lyvinge,  very  muche  leyfure  have  not  j  and  many  there  be  that 
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oft  beginnes,  but,  for  inaptneffe,  proves  not ;  and  moft  of  all,  which 
when  they  be  fliooters  geve  it  over  and  lift  not :  So  that  generallye  men 
everye  where,  for  one  or  other  confideration,  much  n:iootingc  ufe  not. 
Therefore  thefe  two  thinges,  ftraytneflc  of  time,  and  everye  mans  trade 
of  lyvinge,  are  the  caufes  that  fo  fewe  men  (botes,  as  you  may  fee  in 
this  greate  towne,  where  as  there  be  a  thoufand  good  mennes  bodyes, 
yet  fcarce  ten  that  ufeth  anye  greate  fliootinge.  And  thofe  whom  you 
fee  flioote  the  moft,  with  how  manye  thinges  are  they  drawen,  or  ra- 
ther driven,  from  fliootinge.  For  firft,  as  it  is  manye  a  yeare  or  they 
begin  to  be  great  fliooters,  even  fo  the  great  heate  of  fliootinge  is  gone 
within  a  yeare  or  two:  as  you  knowe  diverfe,  Philologe,  yourielfe, 
which  were  fome  time  the  bcft  fliooters,  and  now  they  be  the  beft  ftu- 
dentes. 

* 

'  If  a  man  faule  ficke,  farewell  fliootinge,  maye  fortune  as  longe  as 
he  lyveth.  If  he  have  a  wrentche,  or  have  taken  colde  in  his  arme, 
he  maye  hange  uppe  his  bowe  (I  vv'arrant  you)  for  a  feafon.  A  litie 
blayne,  a  fmall  cutte,  yea  a  filye  poore  worme  in  his  finger,  maye  keepe 
him  from  fliootinge  well  enoughe.  Breakinge  and  ill  lucke  in  bowes 
I  will  pafle  over,  with  an  hundred  mo  fere  thinges,  which  chaunceth 
every  day  to  them  that  flioote  moft,  whereof  the  leaft  of  them  maye 
'  compell  a  man  to  leave  fliootinge.  And  thefe  thinges  be  fo  true  and 
evident,  that  it  is  impoflible  eytlier  for  me  craftilye  to  fayne  them,  or 
els  for  you  juftlye  to  denye  them.  Then  feeinge  how  manye  hundred 
thinges  are  required  altogether  to  geve  a  man  leave  to  flioote,  and 
any  one  of  them  denyed,  a  man  cannot  flioote  j  and  feeinge  every  one 
of  them  may  chaunce,  and  doth  chaunce  every  daye,  I  marveile  any 
wyfe  man  will  thincke  it  poflible,  that  any  great  time  can  be  fpent  in 
fliootinge  at  all. 

Phi.  If  this  be  true  that  you  faye,  Toxophik,  and  in  very  dede,  I  can 
denye  nothinge  of  it,  I  merveile  greatly  how  it  chaunceth,  that  thofe 
which  ufe  fhootinge  be  fo  much  marked  of  men,  and  oft  times  blam- 
ed for  it,  and  that  in  a  manner  as  much  as  thofe  which  playe  at  cardes 
Gardes  and  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^u  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  j  heardefpoken  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter. A  man,  no  fliooter,  (not  longe  ago)  would  defend  playing  at 
cardes  and  dyfe,  if  it  were  honeftlye  ufed,  to  be  as  honeft  paftime  as 
your  fliootinge :  for  he  layed  for  him,    that  a   man  might  playe  for  a 
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litle  at  car'cles  and  dyfe,  and  alfo  a  man  might  flioote  away  all  that  ever 
he  had.     He    fayde  a  payre  of  cardes    coll  not  pafl:  two  pence,  and 
that  they  neded  not  fo  much  reparation   as   bowe  and  fiiaftes,    they 
would   never  hurte  a  mans  liande,    nor  never  vveaie  his  gere.     A  man 
fhould  never  flea  a  man   v,dth  fliooting   wyde  at  the  cai'des.     In  vv'ete 
and  drye,    hote  and  colde,  they  woulde  never  forfake  a  man,  he  flievved 
what  great  varietye  there  is  in  them  for  every  mans  capacity  :    if  one 
game  were  hard,   he  might  eafily  Icarne  an   other:    if  a   man  have  a 
good  game,  there  is  great  pleafure  in   it:    if  he  have  an  iil  game,   the 
jiayne  is  fhort,  for  he  may  fone  geve  it  over,  and  hope  for  a  better: 
with  many  other  mo  reafons.  But  at  the  lafl  he  concluded,  that  betv\ixte 
playinge  and  fliootinge,  well  u(ed  or  ill  ulcd,  there  v\^as  no  difference; 
but  that  there  was  lefle  cofte  and  trouble,  and  a  great  deale  more  plea- 
fure in  playinge,   than  in  Ihootinge. 

Tox.  I  cannot  denye,  but  fliootinge  (as  all  other  good  thinges)  may 
be  abufed.  And  good  thinges  ungodly  ufed,  are  not  good,  faydi  an 
honourable  biflioppe  in  an  earneller  matter  than  this  is:  yet  we  mufr  be 
ware  that  we  laye  not  mennes  faultes  upon  the  thinge  which  is  not 
worthy,  for  fo  nothinge  fhould  be  good.  And  as  for  fhootinge,  it  is 
blamed  and  marked  of  men  for  that  thing  (as  I  have  fayd  before) 
which  fliould  be  rather  a  token  of  honeftye  to  prayfe  it,  then  anye  figne 
of  noughtinefie  to  difalowe  it,  and  that  is  becaufe  it  is  in  everye  mans 
fight ;  it  feeketh  no  corners,  it  hydeth  it  not:  if  there  be  never  fo  litle 
faulte  in  it,  every  man  feeth  it,  it  accufeth  itfelfe.  For  one  houre  fpente 
in  fliootinge  is  more  feene,  and  further  talked  of,  than  twenty  ni-^-hts 
fpent  in  dyfmge,  even  as  a  little  white  flone  is  feene  amonges  three  hun- 
dred blacke.  Of  thefe  that  blame  fliootinge  and  fliooters,  I  will  faye 
no  more  at  this  time  but  this,  that  befide  that  they  fl;oppe  and  hijider 
fliootinge,  which  the  fl:atutes  would  have  forwarde,  they  be  not  much 
unlike  in  this  pointe  to  J^Vyll  Sommer  the  Kinges  foole,  which  fmiteth 
him  that  flandcth  alwayes  before  his  face,  be  he  never  fo  worfliipfull 
a  man,  and  never  greatlye  lokes  for  him  which  lurkes  behinde  an  other 
mans  backe,  that  hurte  him  in  deede. 

But  to  him  that  compared  gaminge  with  fliootinge  fomewhat  will 
I  aunfwere,  and  becaufe  he  wente  afore  me  in  a  comparifon  :  and  com- 
parifons,  fayth  learned  men,  make  plaine  matters :  I  will  furelye  followe 

M  him 
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InPhedro.  ^'"^  ^^  the  fame.  Hoiiefte  thinges  (fayth  Plato)  be  known  from  unho- 
neft  thinges  by  this  difFei-ence,  unhoneftye  hath  ever  prefent  pleafure  in 
it,  havinge  ncyther  good  pretence  goinge  before,  nor  yet  anye  profite 
followinge  after :  which  fayinge  dcfcryeth  generallye,  both  the  nature 
of  fliootinge  and  gaminge,  which  is  good,  and  v/hich  is  evill,  verye 
well. 

Gaminge  hath  joined  with  it  a  vaine  prefente  pleafure,  but  there 
foUoweth  loITe  of  name,  lolfc  of  goods,  and  winninge  of  an  hundred 
gowtye,  dropfye,  difcafes,  as  everye  man  can  tell.  Shootinge  is  a  payn- 
fuU  paftime,  whereof  foUovveth  health  of  bodye,  quicknefie  of  witte, 
habilitye  to  defendc  our  country,  as  our  ennemyes  can  bear  recorde. 

Loth  I  am  to  compare  thefe  thinges  together,  and  yet  I  do  it  not  be- 
caufe  there  is  anye  comparifon  at  all  bctwixte  them,  but  thereby  a  man 
fhall  fee  how  good  the  one  is,  how  evill  the  other.  For  I  thincke 
there  is  fcarce  fo  much  contrarioufnefs  betwixt  hotte  and  cold,  vertue 
and  vice,  as  is  betwixte  thefe  two  thinges  :  For  whatfoever  is  in  the 
one,  the  cleane  contrarye  is  in  the  other,  as  fliall  plainlye  apperc,  if  we 
confider  both  theyr  beglnninges,  theyr  encreafinges,  theyr  fruites,  and 
theyr  endes,  which  I  will  foone  ridde  over. 

Pla.inTim.  The  firft  bringer  into  the  worlde  of  fliootinge,  was  Apollo,  which  for 
his  wyfdome,  and  greate  commodityes,  broughte  amonges  men  by  him, 
was  efteemed  worthye  to  be  counted  as  a  God  in  heaven. 

Dyfinge  furelye  is  a  baflard  borne,  becaufe  it   is  fayde  to  have  two 
fathers,  and  yet  both  nought :  the  one  was  an  ungratious  God,  called 
Plat)  in  Ph. -577,^2^//,^  which,    for  his  noughtineffe,  came  never  in  other  Goddes  com- 
^^°*  panyes,  and  therefore  Homer  doth   defpife  once  to  name  him  in  all  his 

Herod,  in     works.     The   other  was  a  Lydian  borne,  which  people  for  fuch  games, 
^^''^-  and  other  unthriftinefle,  as  bowlinge  and  hauntinge  of  tavernes,  have 

bene  ever  had  in   moft  vile  reputation    in  all  ftoryes  and  writers. 

The  follerer  of  fliootinge  is  Labour,  that  companion  of  vertue,  the 

mainteyner  of  honeftye,  the  encreafe  of  healthe  and  wealthineile,  which 

admitteth  nothinge,  in  a  manaer,  into  his  companye  that  ftandeth  not 

with  vertue  and  honeftye  j  and  therefore  fayth  the  olde  Poete  Epichermus 

6  verye 
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vevye  yivetdy em  Zcnop/jof!,  that  God  felleth  vertue,   and  all  other  good  ^en.cledia. 

thinges  to  men  for  labour.     The  nource  of  dyfe  and  cardes,    is   weri-  ' 

fome  idlenefle,  enemye  of  vertue,  the  drovvncr  of  youthe,  that  taryeth 

in  it,  and,  as  Chaucer  doth  fay  verye  well  in  the  Paifons  Tale,  thcgrene 

path  waye  to  hell,  havinge  this  tlimge  appropriate  unto  it,  that  whereas 

other  vices  have  fonie  clokc  of  honeftye,   onlyc  idlenefs  can  neyther  do 

well,  nor  yet  thincke  well.     Againe  ;  fhootinge  hath  two   tutours   to 

loke  upon  it,    out  of  whole  companye  ftiootinge  never  ftirreth,  the  one 

called  day-light,  the  other  open  place,  which  two  kepe  fhootinge  from 

evill  companye,  and  fufFer  it  not  to  have  to  much  .fwinge,  but  ever 

more  kepcth  it  under  awe,  that  it  dare  do  nothinge  in  the  open  face  of 

the  world,  but  that  which  is  good  and  honeft.     Lykevvife,  dyfmge  and 

cardinge  have  two  tutours,  the  one  named  SolitarioufneiTe,  which  lurk- 

eth  in  holes  and  corners,  the  other  called  Night,  an  ungratious  cover  of 

noughtinefle,   which  two  thinges  be  very  inkepers  and  receyvers  of  all 

noughtineiTe  and  noughtye  thinges,  and  thereto  they  be  in  a  manner  or- 

dayned  by  nature.     For,    in  the  night  time  and  in  corners,  fpirites  and 

theeves,  rattes  and  mife,  toodes  and  oules,  night  crowes  and  poulcattes, 

foxes  and  *  foumardes,  with  all  other  vermine,  and  noyfome  bealics,  ufe 

moll:  ftyrringe ;    when  in  the  day-light,    and  in  open  places,  which  be 

ordayned  of  God  for  honeft  thinges,  they  dare  not  ones  come,  which 

thinge  Euripides  noteth  very  well,  fayinge, 

///  thinges  the  ?iight,  good  thinges  the  daye  doth  haunt  and  ufe. 

Companions  of  fliootinge,  be  providentnefs,  good  heede  geving,  true 
meetinge,  honeft  comparifon,  which  thinges  agree  with  vertue  verye 
well.  Cardinge  and  dyfmge  have  a  fort  of  good  felowes  alfo,  goinge 
commonlye  in  theyr  companye,  as  blinde  fortune,  ftumblinge  chaunce, 
fpittle  lucke,  falfe  dealinge,  craftye  conveyaunce,  brainlefle  brawlinge, 
falfe  forfwearinge,  which  good  fellovves  will  fone  take  a  man  by  the 
fleve,  and  caufe  him  take  his  inne,  fome  with  beggary,  fome  with  goute 
and  dropfye,  fome  with  thefte  and  robbery,  and  feldome  they  will  leave 
a  man  before  he  come  eyther  to  hanginge,  or  els  fome  other  extreme 
myferye.  To  make  an  ende,  how  fliootinge  by  all  mennes  lawes  hath 
bene  alowed,  cardinge  and  dyfmge  by  all  mennes  judgementes  con- 
dempned,   I  neede  not  fliew,  the  matter  is   fo  plaine. 

*  FcumardSf  by  others  called  Fumarts,  are,  I  bellei'e,  vvl-at  we  now  call  more  coirmo  I'y 
Stoats. 

M  2  Therefore, 
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Therefore,  when  the  Lydwns  fhall  invente  better  thinges  than  Apolloy 
when  flouthe  and  ydlenefs  fliall  encreafe  vertne  more  than  laboure,  when 
the  night  and  lurkinge  corners  geveth   lefie  occafion  to  unthriftinefle, 
than  light  day  and  opennefs,  then  (hall  fliootinge,   and  fuch  gaminge, 
be  in  fome  comparifon  like.     Yet  even,  as  I  do  not  (liewe  all  the  good- 
nefs  which  is  in  fhootinge,  when  I  prove  it  ftandeth  by  the  fame  thinges 
that  vertue  itfelfe  ftandeth    by,    as  brought  in  by  gods,  or  god-like 
men,  foftered  by  labour,  committed  to  the  favegarde  of  light  and  open- 
neffe,  accompanyed  with  provifion  and  diligence,    loved  and  allowed  by 
everye  good  mans  fentence  :  even  likewife  do  I  not  open  halfe  the  haugh- 
tineffe  which  is  in  cardinge  and  dyfinge,  when  I  fliewe  how  they  are 
borne  of  a  defperate  mother,  nouriflied  in  idlenefTe,  encreafed  by  !y- 
cenee  of  nighte  and  corners,  accompanyed  with  fortune,  chaunce,  de- 
ceyte,  and  craftineife:  condemned  and  banilhed  by  all  lavves  and  judge- 
mentes. 

For  if  I  vvoulde  enter  to  defcribe  the  monftruoufneffe  of  it,  I  fhould 
rather  wander  in  it,  it  is  fo  brode,  than  have  anye  readye  paffage  to. 
the  ende  of  the  matter :  whofe  horribleneffe  is  fo  large,  that  it  pafTed 
Chaucer,  the  eloquence  of  our  EngUjle  Homer  to  compafle  it:  yet  becaufel  ever 
thoughte  his  fayinges  to  have  as  much  authoritye  as  eyther  Scpbocki 
or  Euripides  in  Greeke,  therefore  gladlye  do  I  remember  thefe  verfes- 
of  his. 

Hafardry  is  verye  mother  of  lefingcs. 

And  of  deceyte,   and  ciirfed  fweringes. 

Blafphefnye  of  Chriji,  mans  flaughtery  and  imajle  alfo  ! 

Of  cateU  of  tytne,  of  other  thinges  mo. 

Mother  of  *"  leftnges.']  True  it  maye  be  called  fo,  if  a  man  confider  how 
many  wayes  and  how  many  thinges  he  loleth  thereby  ;  for  firft,  he 
lofeth  his  goodes,  he  lofeth  his  time,  he  lofeth  quicknefle  of  witte,  and 
all  good  lufte  to  other  thinges  5  he  lofeth  honeft  companye,  he  lofeth 
his  o-ood  name  and  eftimation,  and  at  laft,  if  he  leave  it  not,  lofeth, 
God,  and  heaven  and  all:  and,  infteede  of  thefe  thinges,  winneth 
at  length  eyther  hanginge  or  hell. 

*  I  doubt  whether  our  authour  has  not  miflaken  the  fenfe  of  Chaucer,  I  rather  take  lefmges 
to  be  lies  than  lojfeu 

And 
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jind  of  deceyte.]  Itrowe,  If  I  fliould  not  lye,  there  is  not  halfe  fo 
much  crafte  ufed  in  no  one  thinge  in  the  world,  as  in  this  curfcd  thinge. 
What  falfe  dyfe  ufe  they  ?  As  dyfe  lloppcd  with  quick  filver  and  heares, 
dyfe  of  vauntage,  flattes,  gourdes  to  chop  and  chaunge  when  they  Hfte, 
to  let  the  true  dyfe  fall  under  the  table,  and  fo  take  up  the  falfe,  and  if 
they  be  true  dyfe,  what  fliift  will  they  make  to  fet  the  one  of  them  with 
llydingc,  with  cogginge,  with  foyftinge,  with  coytinge  as  they  call  it. 
How  will  they  ufe  thefe  fuiftes,  when  they  get  a  plaine  man  that  can- 
not ikill  of  them  ?  how  will  they  go  about,  if  they  perceive  an  honefl 
man  have  moneye,  which  lift  not  playe,  to  provoke  him  to  playe  ? 
They  will  feeke  his  companye,  they  will  let  him  pay  noughte,  yea, 
and  as  I  hearde  a  man  ones  faye  that  he  did,  they  will  fende  for  him 
to  fome  houfe,  and  fpende  perchaunc?  a  crowne  on  him,  and,  at  laft^ 
will  one  begin  to  faye :  What  my  maflers,  what  fliall  we  do  ?  ihall  every 
man  playe  his  twelve-pence  whiles  an  apple  rofte  in  the  fyre,  and  then 
we  will  drincke  and  departe:  Naye,  will  an  other  faye,  (as  falfe  as  he) 
you  cannot  leave  when  you  begin,  and  therefore  I  will  not  playe: 
but  if  you  will  gage,  that  every  man,  as  he  hath  left  his  twelve  pence, 
fhall  fit  downe,  I  am  contente,  for  furelye  I  would  wdnne  no  mannes 
moneye  here,  but  even  as  much  as  would  paye  for  my  fupper.  Then 
fpeaketh  the  thirdc,  to  the  honefte  man  that  thoughte  not  to  playe. 
What  ?  will  you  playe  your  twelve-pence  ?  If  he  excufe  him  j  Tufh  nlan, 
will  the  other  faye,  fticke  not  in  honefte  companye  for  twelve-pence  j  I 
will  beare  your  halfe,  and  here  is  my  moneye. 

Nowe  all  this  is  to  make  him  to  beginne,  for  they  knowe  if  he  be 
ones  in,  and  be  a  lofer,  that  he  will  not  ftick  at  his  twelve-pence,  but 
hopetheverto  get  it  againe,  while  perhappes  he  lofe  all.  Than  everye 
one  of  them  fetteth  his  fliiftes  abroache,  fome  with  falfe  dyfe,  fome 
with  fettHng  of  dyfe,  fome  with  having  outelandiflie  filver  coynes  guild- 
^d,  to  put  awaye  at  a  time  for  good  golde.  Than  if  there  come  a 
thinge  in  controverfye,  muft  you  be  judged  by  the  table,  and  than  fare- 
well the  honeft  mans  parte,  for  he  is  borne  downe  on  every  fyde. 

Nowe,  Sir,  befyde  all  thefe  thinges,  they  have  certaine  termes  (as  a 
man  woulde  faye)  appropriate  to  theyr  playinge :  whereby  they  will 
drawe  a  mannes  moneye,  but  paye  none,  which  they  call  barres,   that 

fureiye. 
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fuielye  he  that  knoweth  them  not  maye  foone  be  debarred  of  all  that 
ever  he  hath,  before  he  learne  them.  If  a  plahie  man  lofe,  as  he 
fhall  do  ever,  or  els  it  is  a  wonder,  then  the  game  is  fo  devilifh,  that 
In  Suppli.  he  can  never  leave :  for  vaine  hope  (which  hope,  fayth  Euripides,  deftroy- 
eth  manye  a  man  and  cittye)  driveth  him  on  fo  farre,  that  he  can  ne- 
ver return  backe,  until  he  be  fo  light  that  he  neede  feare  no  theevcs  by 
the  waye.  Nowe  if  a  iimple  man  happen  once  in  his  life  to  winne 
of  fuch  players,  than  will  they  eyther  entreate  him  to  keepe  them  cum- 
panye  whiles  he  hath  loft  all  againe,  or  els  they  v\'ill  ufe  the  moft  devi- 
lyfhe  fafliion  of  all,  for  one  of  the  players  that  ftandeth  next  him 
fhall  have  a  payre  of  falfe  dyle,  and  caft  them  out  upon  the  bourde, 
the  honeft  man  fliall  take  them  and  caft  them  as  he  did  the  other,  the 
thirde  fliall  efpye  them  to  be  falfe  dyfe,  and  fliall  crye  oute  harde,  with 
all  the  othes  under  God,  that  he  hath  falfelye  wonne  theyr  moneye,  and 
than  there  is  nothinge  but  houlde  thy  throte  from  my  dagger ;  everyc 
man  layeth  hande  on  the  fimple  man,  and  takcth  all  theyr  money  from 
him,  and  his  owne  alfo,  thinking  himfelfe  well,  that  he  efcapeth  with 
his  life. 

Cur  fed  pivcrynge  bhjphemye  of  Chrijle.'\  Thefe  halfe  verfes  Chaucer, 
in  another  place,  more  at  large  doth  well  fet  out,  and  very  li\  elye  ex- 
prefle,  fayinge. 

Ey  by  Goddes  precious  hart  and  his  naylesi 
Andby  the  bkudof  Chrijle,  that  is  in  Hales, 
Seven  is  my  chaunce,    and  thine  is  ci?ike  and  treye, 
Ey  Goddes  amies,  if  thou  Jalfelye  playe, 
'This  dagger  fiall  thoroughe  thine  harte  go, 
'This  fruite  commetk  of  the  beched  boones  two, 
Forfweringe,  ire,  faljenejfe,  and  homicide,  &c. 

Thoughe  thefe  verfes  be  verye  earneftlye  written,  yet  they  do  not  halfe 
fo  grifelye  fet  out  the  horiblenefle  of  blafphemye,  which  fuch  gammers 
ufe,  as  it  is  indeede,  and  as  I  have  heard  myfelfe.  For  no  man  can 
write  a  thinge  fo  earneftlye,  as  whan  it  is  fpoken  with  gefturej  as  learn- 
ed men,  you  knowe,  do  faye.  Howe  will  you  thincke  that  fuche  furi- 
oufnelle,  with  woode  countenaunce,  and  brenninge  eyes,  with  ftaringe 
and  bragginge,  ^Yith  hart  redye  to  leape  out  of  the  bellye  for  fvvellinge, 

can 
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can  be  exprefled  the  tenthe  part,  to  the  uttermoft.  Two  men  I  heard 
niyfelfe,  whofe  fayinges  be  farre  more  grifelye,  than  Chancers  verfes. 
One,  when  he  had  lofle  his  moneye,  fware  me  God  from  top  to  the 
toe  with  one  breathe,  that  he  had  loft  all  his  moneye  for  lacke  of  I'wer- 
inge:  the  other  lofinge  his  moneye,  and  heapinge  othes  upon  othes 
one  in  anothers  necke,  moft  horrible,  and  not  fpeakablc,  was  rebuked 
of  an  honeft  man  which  ftoode  by  for  fo  doinge,  he  by  and  by,  ftaringe 
him  in  the  face,  and  clappinge  his  fifte,  with  all  his  moneye  he  had, 
upon  the  boarde,  fware  me  by  the  flelhe  of  God,  that,  if  fweringe 
would  helpe  him  but  one  ace,  he  would  not  leave  one  pece  of  God 
unfworne,  neyther  within  nor  without.  The  remembraunce  of  this 
blafphemye,  Philologe,  doth  make  me  quake  at  the  hart,  and  therefore 
I  will  fpeake  no  more  of  it.  ^ 

And  fo  to  conclude  with  fuch  gaminge,  I  thincke  there  no  ungrati- 
oufnefie  in  all  this  world,  that  carieth  a  man  fo  farre  from  God,  as  this 
fault  doth.  And  if  there  were  anye  fo  defperate  a  perion,  that  would 
begin  his  hell  in  earth,  I  trowe  he  Ihould  not  finds  hell  more  like  hell 
itfelfe,  than  the  life  of  thofe  men  is,  which  daily  haunt  and  ufe  fuch 
ungratious  games.  Phi.  You  handle  this  gere  indeede  ;  and  I  fup- 

pofe,  if  ye  had  bene  a  prentice  at  fuch  games,  you  could  not  have  fayd 
•more  of  them  than  you  have  done,  and  by  like  you  have  had  fome- 
what  to  do  with  them.  Tox.    Indede,  you  may  honeftlye  gather 

that  I  hate  them  greatly,  in  that  I  fpeak  againft  them :  not  that  I  have 
ufed  them  greatly,  in  that  I  fpeake  of  them.  For  things  be  knowen 
divers  wayes,  as  Socrates  (you  know)  doth  prove  in  Alcibiades.  And  if 
every  man  fhould  be  that,  that  he  fpeaketh  or  wryteth  upon,  then  fhould 
Homer  have  bene  the  beft  captain?,  moft  cowarde,  hardye,  haftye,  wyfe 
and  woode,  fage  and  fimple  :  and  Terence  an  oulde  man  and  a  younge, 
an  honeft  man  and  a  bawde  :  with  fuch  like.  Surelye  every  man  ought 
to  praye  to  God  dailye,  to  kepe  them  from  fuch  unthriftinefle,  and 
fpeciallye  all  the  youth  of  Efigkmde :  for  what  youth  doth  begin,  a 
man  will  folowe  commonlye,  even  to  his  dying  day :  which  thinge  p  .  . , 
Adrajlus^   in  Euripides^  pretelye  doth  exprelle,  fayinge :  in  Suppli.  ^ 

What  thing  a  man  in  tender  age  hath  moft  in  7ire, 
'That  fame  to  death  alwayes  to  kepe  he  Jhall  be  Jure, 

'Therefore 
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T'herefore  in  age  who  greatly  longes  good  Jruite  to  moUoet 
In  youth  he  muft "  himfelfe  applye  good  feede  to  fowe. 

For  the  foundation  of  youthe  well  fet  (as  Plato  doth  faye)  the  whole 
bodye  of  the  common  wealthe  fhall  flouriflie  thereafter.  If  the  youngc 
tree  growe  croked,  when  it  is  oulde  a  man  fhall  rather  breake  it  than 
ftreight  it.  And  I  thincke  there  is  no  one  thing  that  crokes  youthe 
more  then  fuch  unlawful  games.  Nor  let  no  man  faye,  if  they  be  ho- 
neilly  ufed  they  do  no  harme.  For  how  can  that  paftime  which  ney* 
ther  exercifeth  the  bodye  with  any  honeft  labour,  nor  yet  the  minde 
with  any  honeft  thinckingc,  have  any  honeftye  joined  with  it  ?  Nor  let 
no  man  alFure  himfelfe  that  he  can  ufe  it  honeillye:  for  if  he  ftand 
tlierein,  he  may  fortune  have  a  faule,  the  thinge  is  more  flipperye  than 
he  knoweth  of.  A  man  maye  (I  graunt)  fit  on  a  brante  hill  fide,  but 
if  geve  never  fo  little  forward,  he  cannot  ftoppe,  though  he  would 
never  fo  fayne,  but  be  muft  needes  runne  head-long,  he  knoweth  not 
how  farre.  What  honeft  pretences  vayne  pleafure  layeth  daily  (as  it 
were  entifementes  or  baytes,  to  pull  men  forwarde  wiihall)  Homer  doth 
well  fhevve,  by  the  Sirenes  and  Circe,  And  amonges  all  in  that  fhippe, 
there  was  but  one  U/y//es,  and  yet  he  had  done  to  as  the  other  did,  if 
a  goddelTe  had  not  taughte  him  ;  and  fo  likewife,  I  thincke,  they  be  eafye 
to  nomber,  which  pafle  by  playinge  honeftly,  except  the  grace  of  God" 
fave  and  keep  them.  Therefore  they  that  will  not  go  to  farre  in  play- 
inge, let  them  folowe  this  counfell  of  the  Poet : 

Steppe  the  beginninges. 

Phi.  Well,  or  you  go  any  further,  I  praye  you  tell  me  this  one  thinge: 
Doo  ye  fpeake  againft  meane  mennes  playinge  ohlye,  or  againft  greate 
mennes  playinge  to,  or  put  you  any  difference  betwixte  them  ?  Tox.  If 
I  Ihould  excuie  myfelfe  herein,  and  fay  that  I  fpake  cf  the  one  and 
not  of  the  other,  1  fear  leafte  I  fliouide  as  fondlye  excufe  myfelfe,  as  a 
ceitaine  preacher  did,  whom  I  heard  upon  a  time  fpeake  againft  many 
abufes,  (as  he  fayde)  and,  at  laft,  he  fpake  againft  candelles,  and  then, 
he  fearinge,  Icaft  forne  men  would  have  bene  angrye  and  offended  with 
him,  Naye,  fayth  he,  you  muft  take  me  as  I  meane:  Ilpeakenota- 
gainft  greate  candelles,  but  againft  litle  candelles,  for  they   be  not  all 

one 
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one  (quoth  he)  I  promife  you  :    and  fo  everyc  man  laughed  him  to 
fcorne. 

Indeede,  as  for  great  men,  and  great  mennes  matters,  I  lift  not 
greatlye  to  meddle.  Yet  this  I  would  wiihe,  that  all  great  men  in  Eng- 
lande  had  redde  over  diligently  the  Pardoners  Tale  in  Chaucer,  and 
there  they  fhoulde  perceive  and  fee,  how  muche  fuch  games  ftande  with 
their  worfliippe,  how  great  foever  they  be.  What  great  men  do,  be 
it  good  or  ill,  meane  men  commonlye  love  to  followe,  as  many  learned 
men  in  many  places  do  faye,  and  dailye  experience  doth  plainlye  flrewe, 
in  coftlye  apparell  and  other  like  matters. 

Therefore,  feinge  that  lordes  be  lanternes  to  lead  the  life  of  meanc 
m^n,  by  their  example,  either  to  goodneffe  or  badnefle,  to  whether  fo- 
ever they  lifte :  and  feinge  alfo  they  have  libertye  to  lift  what  they 
will,  I  praye  God  they  have  will  to  lift  that  which  is  good  ;  and  as 
for  their  playing,  I  will  make  an  ende  with  this  fayinge  of  Chaucer. 

Lordes  might  jinde  them  other  maner  of  flaye^ 
Honefi  ynoiigh  to  dreve  the  daye  awaye. 

But  to  be  fliort,  the  beft  medicine  for  all  fortes  of  men,  both  highe 
and  lowe,  younge  and  oulde,  to  put  away  fuch  unlawful  games  is  by 
the  contrarye,  likewife  as  all  Phifitiom  do  allowe  in  Phificke.  So  let 
youthe,  inftede  of  fuch  unlawful  games,  which'  ftande  by  ydlenefle, 
by  folitarinefle,  and  corners,  by  night  and  darkneffe,  by  fortune  and 
chaunce,  by  craft  and  fubtiltye,  ufe  fuch  paftimes  as  ftand  by  labour: 
upon  the  day  light,  in  open  fighte  of  men,  havinge  fuch  an  ende  as  is 
come  to  by  cunninge,  rather  than  by  craft :  and  fo  fliould  virtue  en- 
creafe,  and  vice  decaye.  For  contrarye  paftimes,  muft  nedes  worke 
contrarye  mindes  in  men,  as  all  other  contrarye  thlnges  do. 

And  thus  we  fee,  Thilologe,  that  ihootinge  is  not  onlye  the  moft  hole- 
fome  exercife  for  the  bodye,  the  moft  honeft  paftime  for  the  minde, 
and  that  for  all  fortes  of  men :  but  alfo  it  is  a  moft  redye  medycine, 
to  purge  the  whole  lealme  of  fuch  peftilent  gaminge,  wherewith  manye 
times  it  is  fore  troubled,  and  ill  at  eafe, 
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Phi.  The  more  honeftye  you  have  proved  by  fhootinge,  Toxophlk^ 
and  the  more  you  have  periLiaded  me  to  love  it,  fo  much  trulye  the 
ibryer  have  you  made  me  with  this  lafte  fentence  of  yours,  whereby 
you  plainly  prove  that  a  man  may  not  greatly  ufe  it.  For  if  fhootinge 
be  a  medicine  (as  you  faye  that  it  is)  it  may  not  be  ufed  very  oft, 
left  a  man  fliould  hurte  himfelfe  withall,  as  medycines  much  occu- 
pyed  doo.  For  Anftotle  himfelfe  fayth,  that  medycines  be  not  meate 
to  live  withall :  and  thus  fliootinge,  by  the  fame  reafon,  maye  not 
be  much  occupyed.  Tox.  You  playe  your  olde  vvontes,  Philologe,  m 

dalyinge  with  other  menncs  wittes,  not  fo  much  to  prove  your  owne 
matter,  as  to  prove  what  other  men  can  faye.  But  where  you  thincke 
that  I  take  away  much  ufe  of  fliootinge,  in  lykening  it  to  a  medy- 
cine  :  becaufe  men  ufe  not  medycines  everye  daye,  for  fo  fliould  theyr 
bodyes  be  hurte:  I  rather  prove  daily  ufe  of  fhootinge  thereby.  For 
although  Arijlotle  fayth  that  fome  medycines  be  no  meate  to  live  withal, 
which  is  true :  yet  Hippocrates  fayth  our  dailye  meates  be  medycines, 
Hippoc.  de  ^q  vvithftand  evill  withal,  which  is  as  true,  for  he  maketh  two  kindes 
^'  of  medycines,  one  our  meate  that  we  ufe  dailye,  which  purgeth  foftlye 
and  flowlye,  and  in  this  fimilitude  maye  fhooting  be  called  a  medycine, 
wherewith  dailye  a  man  maye  purge  and  take  away  all  unlawful  defires  to 
other  unlawful  paftimes,  as  I  proved  before.  The  other  is  a  quicke  purg- 
inge  medycine,  and  feldomer  to  be  occupyed,  except  the  matter  be 
greater,  and  I  could  defcribe  the  nature  of  a  quicke  medycine,  which 
Ibould  within  a  while  purge  and  plucke  out  all  the  unthriftye  games  in 
the  realme,  through  which  the  common  wealthe  oftentimes  is  ficke. 
For  not  onlye  good  quicke  wittes  to  learninge  be  thereby  broughte  oute 
of  frame,  and  quite  marred,  but  alfo  manly  wittes,  eyther  to  attempt 
matters  of  high  courage  in  warre  time,  or  elfe  to  atchieve  matters  of 
weight  and  wyfdome  in  peace  time,  be  made  thereby  vei-y  quafye  and 
faynte.  For  loke  through  all  hiftories  written  in  Greeke,  Latiiie,  o-r 
other  language,  and  you  fhall  never  finde  that  realme  profper  in  the 
whiche  fuch  ydle  paftimes  are  ufed.  As  concerninge  the  medycine,  al- 
thoughe  fome  would  be  mifcontent,  if  they  heard  me  meddle  anye 
thinge  with  it :  yet,  betwixt  you  and  me  here  alone,  I  maye  the  bold- 
Iyer  faye  my  fantafye,  and  the  rather  becaufe  I  will  onlye  wifh  for  it, 
which  flandeth  with  honefty,  not  determine  of  it,  which  belongeth  to 
authoritye.     The  medycine  is  this,  that  would  to  God  and  the  Prince, 
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all  tliefe  unthrlftye  ydle  paftimes,   which  be  very  bugges  that  the  Pfalmc  Pfalme  90. 
meaneth  on,    walking  on  the  night  and  in  corners,  v^/ere  made  felonye, 
and  fome  of  that  punifliment  ordayned  for  them,  which  is  appointed 
for  the  forgers  and  falfifyers  of  the  King's  coyne.     Which  punifliment 
is  not  by  me  now  invented,   but  long  ago,    by  the  mofle  noble  oratour 
Dcmojihenes,  which  marveileth  greatlye  that  death  is  appointed  for  fal-  Demoft. 
fifyers  and  forgers  of  the  coyne,  and  not  as  greate  punifhmente  ordayn-  contra  Lcp- 
ed  for  them,  which   by  their  meanes  foi'ges  and  falfifyes  the  common 
wealth.     And  I  fuppofe  that  there  is  no  one  thinge  that  changeth  foner 
the  golden  filver  wittes  of  men  into  copperye  and  brafiye  wayes,  then 
dyfmge  and  fuch  unlawfull  paftimes. 

And  this  quicke  medycine,  I  believe,  woulde  fo  throwlye  purge  them, 
that  the  daily  medycines,  as  fliootinge  and  other  paftimes  joyned  with 
honeft  labour,  flioulde  eafelyer  withfland  them.  Phi.  The  excel- 

lent commodities  of  fliootinge  in  peace  time,  Toxophile,  you  have  verye 
well  and  fufficiently  declared.  Whereby  you  have  lb  perfuaded  me, 
that,  God  wiUinge,  hereafter  I  will  both  love  it  the  better,  and  alfo 
ufe  it  the  ofter.  For  as  much  as  I  can  gather  of  all  this  communication  of 
ours,  the  tongue,  the  nofe,  the  handes,  and  the  feete,  be  no  fitter  members, 
or  inftrumentes  for  the  bodye  of  a  man,  than  is  fliootinge  for  the  hole 
body  of  the  realme.  God  hath  made  the  partes  of  men  which  be  befl: 
and  mofl:  necelTarye,  to  ferve,  not  for  one  purpofe  onlye,  but  for  manye : 
as  the  tongue  for  fpeakinge  and  taftinge,  the  nofe  for  fmellinge,  and  al- 
fo for  avoydinge  all  execrementes,  which  faulc  out  of  the  head,  the 
handes  for  receiving  of  good  thinges,  and  for  puttinge  of  all  harmful! 
thinges  from  the  bodye.  So  fliootinge  is  an  exercife  of  healthe,  a  paf- 
time  of  honefle  pleafure,  and  fuch  one  alfo  that  fl:oppet]i  and  avoydeth 
all  noyfome  games,  gathered  and  encreafed  by  ill  rule,  as  noughtye  hu- 
mours be,  which  hurt  and  corrupte  fore  that  parte  of  the  realme,  where- 
in they  do  remayne.  But  nowe  if  you  can  fliewe  but  halfe  fo  muche 
profite  in  warre  of  fliootinge,  as  you  have  proved  pleafure  in  peace, 
then  will  I  furelye  judge  that  there  be  fewe  thinges  that  have  fo  mani- 
folde  commodities  and  ufes  joyned  unto  them  as  it  hath. 

Tox.  The  upper  hand  in  warre,  next  the  goodnefle  of  God,  (of  whom  Macli.5.3. 
all  victory  commeth,  as  Scripture  fayth)  fl:andethchieflye  in  three  thinges : 
in  the  wifedome  of  the  Prince,  in  the  fleightes  and  polliciesof  the  cap- 
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taynes,  and  in  the  ftrengthe  and  cherefuU  forwardneflc  of  the  fouldiours.  A 
Prince  in  his  haite  miifte  be  full  of  mercye  and  peace,  a  vertue  mofl:  plea- 
faunt  to  Chrift,  moil  agreeable  to  mans  nature,  moft  profitable  forriche 
and  poore ;  for  then  the  riche  man  enjoycth  with  great  plcafure  the  which 
lie  hath:  the  poore  may  obtaine  with  his  labour,  that  which  he  lacketh. 
And  althoughe  there  is  nothinge  worfe  then  *  warre,  whereof  it  taketh 
his  name,  throughe  the  which  great  men  be  in  daunger,  meane  men 
without  fuccour ;  riche  men  in  feare,  becaufe  they  have  fomcwhat;  poore 
men  in  care,  becaufe  they  have  nothinge;  and  every  man  in  doubt 
and  miferye  :  yet  it  is  a  civill  medycine,  wherewith  a  Prince  may,  from 
the  bodye  of  his  common  wealthe,  put  oft"  that  danger  which  may  faule  : 
or  els  recover  againe,  whatfoever  it  hath  lofte.  And  therefore,  as  Ifocra- 
tes  doth  faye,  a  Prince  muft  be  a  warriour  in  two  thinges,  in  cunningc 
and  knowledge  of  all  fieightes  and  feates  of  warre,  and  in  havinge 
all  neceflary  habilimentes  belonginge  to  the  fame.  Which  matter  to 
entreate  at  large,  were  over  longe  at  this  time  to  declare,  and  over  much 
for  my  learninge  to  perfourme. 

After  the  wifedome  of  the  Prince,  are  valiant  captaines  moft  neccf- 
farye  in  warre,  whofe  office  and  dutye  is  to  knowe  all  fleightes  and  pol- 
licies  for  all  kindes  of  warre,  which  they  may  learne  two  wayes,  eyther 
in  dailye  folowinge  and  hauntinge  the  vvarres,  or  els,  becaufe  wyfedome 
boughte  with  liripes  is  manye  times  over  cofllye,  they  may  beftow 
fome  time  in  Vegetius,  which  entreateth  fuch  matters  in  Latine  metelye 
well,  or  rather  in  Polyenus,  and  Leo  the  Emperour,  which  fetteth  oute 
all  pollicics  and  duties  of  captaines  in  the  Greeke  tongue  verve  excel- 
lentiye.  But  chieflye  I  would  wiflie,  and  (if  I  were  of  authoritye)  I 
woulde  counfell  all  the  younge  gentlemen  of  this  realme,  never  to  laye 
out  of  their  hands  two  authors,  Zemphon  in  Greeke^  aiid  Cafar  ia 
De  Sen.  Latine,  wherein  they  fhould  folow  noble  Scipio  Africanus,  as  Tullie  doth 
fay :  in  which  two  authors,  befydes  eloquence,  a  thinge  moft  neceflarye 
of  all  other  for  a  captaine,  they  fliould  learne  the  hole  courfe  of  warre, 
which  thofe  two  noble  men  did  not  more  wifelye  write  for  other  men  to 
learne,  than  they  did  manfully  exercife  in  the  field,  for  other  men  to 
folowe. 

*  War  is  an  old  worH,   flill  ufed  in  fome  counties  for   w.rft,  and  AJcham  fuppofes  that 
Kar  or  hoftility  is  fo  named  becaufe  it.  is  war  or  worjt  than  peace. 
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The  ftrengthe  of  warre  lyeth  in  the  fouldiour,  vvhofe  chiefe  prayfc  Obedience. 
and  vertue  is  obedience  towarde  his  captaine,   fayth  Plato.     And  Zcno-  piat.  leg.  12. 
phon,    being  a  gentyle  author,    mort  chriftianlye  doth    layc,    even  by  Zen.  Agef. 
thefe  wordcs,   that  that  fouldiour  which  firft  ferveth  God,  and   then 
obeyeth  his  captaine,  niaye  bokilye,  with  all  courage,  hope  to  oveithrowe 
his  enemye.     Againe,  without  obedience,    neyther  valiant  man,  ilout  Zcn.  Hipp, 
hoiTe,    nor  goodly  harnefle,  doth  any  good  at  all :  w  hich  Obedience  of 
the  fouldiour  toward  the  captaine,    brought  the  hole  empyre  of  the 
world  into  the  Romayjies  handes,  and,    when  it  was  brought,  kept  it 
longer  than  ever  it  was  kept  in  any  common  wealth   before  or  after. 
And  this  to  be  true,  Scipio  Africanns,  the  moft  noble  captain  that  ever  piutarchu'^ 
was  among  the  Romay7ws,  flievved  very  plainly,  what  time  as  he  went 
into  Ajricke  to  deftroy  Carthage.     For  he  refling  his  hoafl  by  the  way 
in  Sicilie,  a  day  or  two,  and  at  a  time  flandinge  with  a  great  riian  of 
Sicilic,  and  lokinge  on  his  foldiours  how  they  exercifed  themfelves  in 
kepinge  of  arraye,    and  other  feates,    the  gentleman  of  Sicilie  allied 
Scipio,  wherein  laye  his  chief  hope  to  ovtrcomt  Carthage?     He  aunfv^er- 
ed.  In  yonder  fellovves  of  myne  whom  you  fee  playe  :  And  v/hy.?  fayth 
the  other;  Becaufe,  ia^^lh.  Scipio,  that,  if  I  commanded  them  to  runne 
into  the  top  of  this  high  caltle,  and  cafl  themfelves  downe  backward 
upon  thefe  rockes,  I  am  iure  they  would  do  it.     Saluji  alfo  doth  write,  Sal.  in  Cat 
that  there  were  mo  Rcmaynes  put  to  death  of  their  captaynes  for  fet- 
tinge  on  their  enemyes  before  they  had   licence,   than  were  for   run- 
ninge  away  out  of  the  field,   before  they  had  foughten.     Thefe  two 
examples  do  prove,  that  amongcs  'dit  Romaynes,  tht  obedience   of,  the 
fouldiours  was  wonderfuU  greate,    and  the  feveritye  of  the  captaynes, 
to  fee  the  fame  kept,  wonderful!  Ilrayte.     For  they  well  perceived  that 
an  hoaft  full  of  obedience,  falleth  as  feldome  into  the  handes  of  their 
enemyes,  as  that  body  falleth  into  jeopardye,   the  which  is  ruled  by 
reafon.     Reafon  and  rulers  being  like  in  office,    (for  the  one  ruieth  the 
body  of  man,  the  other  ruieth  the  body  of  the  common  wealthe)  oughte 
to  be  like  of  conditions,  and  oughte   to  be  obeyed  in   all  maner  of 
matters.     Obedience  h,  nourilhed  by  feare  and  love,  fcare  is  kcj>t  in  by 
true  juflyceand  equitye,  love  is  gotten  by  wyfedome,  joyned  by  liberali- 
tye.     For  where  a  fouldiour  feeth  righteoufnelfe  io  rule,  tliat  a  man 
can  do  neyther  wronge,  nor  yet  take  wronge,   and  that   his  captaine 
for  his  wyfedome  can  maintaine  him,   and  for  his  liberantye  wiliniain- 
taine  him,  he  raufl  needes  both  love  him  and  feare  him,   of  the  which 
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procedeth  true  and  unfayncd  obedience.  After  this  inwarde  vertue,  the 
next  good  point  in  a  fouldiour  is  to  have  and  to  handle  his  weapon  well, 
whereof  the  one  muft  be  at  the  appointment  of  the  captaine,  the  other 
lyeth  in  the  courage  and  exercife  of  the  fouldiour.  Yet  of  all  wea- 
In Merc,  fur,  pons,  the  bcfl  is,  as  Euripides  doth  faye,  wherewith  what  leaft  daunger 
of  ourfelfe  we  may  hurte  our  enemye  moft.  And  that  is  (as  I  fuppofe) 
artillerie.  Artillerie,  now  a  dayes,  is  taken  for  two  thingcs:  gunnes 
and  bowes,  which,  how  much  they  do  in  warre,  both  daily  experience 
doth  teache,  and  alfo  Peter  Nan?iius,  a  learned  man  of  Lrjiiay?!,  in  a 
certaine  dialogue  doth  very  well  fet  oute,  wherein  this  is  moft  notable, 
that  when  he  hath  fliewed  excedinge  commodities  of  both,  and  fome 
difcommodities  of  gunnes,  as  infinite  coft  and  charge,  comberfome 
carriage,  and,  if  they  be  greate,  the  uncertaine  levelinge,  the  perill  of 
them  that  ftand  by  them,  the  eafyer  avoidinge  by  them  that  flande  farre 
of:  and,  if  they  be  litle,  the  lefle  both  fear  and  jeoperdye  is  in  them, 
befyde  all  contrarye  wether  and  winde,  which  hindereth  them  not  a 
litle ;  yet  of  all  lliootinge  he  cannot  reherfe  one  difcommoditye. 
Phi.  That  I  marveile  greatly  at,  feinge  Nannius  is  fo  well  learned,  and 
fo  exercifed  in  the  authors  of  both  the  tongues :  for  I  myfelfe  do  remem- 
ber, that  fliootinge  in  warre  is  but  fmallye  prayfed,  and  that  of  divers 
captaines  in  divers  authors.  For  firft  in  Euripides,  whom  you  fo  high- 
lye  prayfe  (and  verye  well,  for  tullye  thinketh  everye  verfe  in  him  to 
be  an  authoritye)  what,  I  praye  you,  doth  hycus,  that  overcame  'Thebes, 
faye  as  concerninge  fliootinge  ?  whofe  wordes,  as  farre  as  I  remember, 
be  thefe,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Eurip.  in  What  prayfe  hath  he  at  all,  which  never  diirfl  abyde. 

Here,  furent.  c^-/^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  fpeares  point  thriift  againji  his  fyde.    ■ 

Nor  never  bouldly  biickelcr  bare  yet  in  his  left  hande. 
Face  to  face  his  enemies  bront  fliffelye  to  with/lafide. 
But  alwaye  trufeth  to  a  bowe,  and  to  a  feathered  fticke, 
Harnejje  ever  moft  fit  for  him  ivhiche  to  fie  is  qui  eke, 
Bowe  and  fo  aft  is  armour e  met  eft  for  a  cowarde 
Which  dare  not  ones  abide  the  bront  of  battaile  foarpe  and  harde. 

But  he  a  7nan  of  manhode  jnoft  is  mine  affe7it. 
Which,   with  hart   and  courage  boiild,  fullie  hath  hiin  bent. 
His  enemies  loke  in  everye  ftoure  ft  out  el ie  to  abide. 
Face  to  face,  andfootetofoote,  tide  what  maye  betide. 
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Againe,  T'eiicer,  the  beft  archer  amonge  all  the  Grea'am,  In  Sophocles  Sophoc.  in 
Is  called  of  Menelam  a   bowe-man,  and  a  fliooter,  as  in  villianye  and  ^'^-  ^'^S- 
reproach,  to  be  a  thinge  of  no  price  in  warre.     Moreover,    Pandarus, 
the  befl  fliooter  in  the  worlde,    whom  Apollo  himfelfe  taughte  to  flioote, 
both  he  and  his  fliootinge  is  quite  contemned  in  Homer,  in  fo  much 
that  Homer  (which  under  a  made  fable  doth  alwayes  hide  his  judgment     Hiad  5. 
ofthinges)  doth  make  Pmidarus  himfelfe  crye  out  of  fliooting,  and  caft 
his  bowe  away,  and  take  him  to  a  fpeare,  makinge  a  vow,   that  if  ever 
he  came  home,   he  would  breake   his  fliaftes,     and  burne   his  bowe, 
lamentinge  greatlye,    that  he  was  fo  fonde  to  leave  at  home  his  horfe 
and  chariot,  with  other  weapons,  for  the  truft  that  he  had  in  his  bou^. 
Homer  fignifying  thereby,  that  men  fliould  leave  fliootinge  out  of  wane, 
and  take  them  to  other  weapons  more  fitte  and  able  for  the  fame,  and 
I  trowe  Pandcirus  wordes  be  much  what  after  this  fort. 

If  chaiince  ill  liicke  me  hythcr  brought, 
111  fortune  me  that  day  befell. 
When  firfi  my  bonvefrom  the  pynne  I  r aught e,. 
For  HeSlors  fake,    the  Greekes  to  quelL 

But  if  that  God  fo  for  me  Jhape 
That  home  againe  1  maye  ones  come^ 
Let  me  never  enjoye  that  hap. 
Nor  ever  twife  looke  on  the  fon?ie. 
If  bowe  andfja/tes  I  do  7iot  burne. 
Which  noiv  fo  evill  doth  ferve  my  turne. 

But  to  let  pafle  all  poetes,    what  can  be  forer  fayd  againft  any  thinge, 
than  the  judgement  of  Cyrus  is  againft:  fliootinge,  which  doth  caufe  his 
Perfians,  being  the  befl:   fliooters,  to  lay  away  their  bowes,  and   take  j^    p  ^ 
them  to  fwordes  and  buckelers,  fpeares  and  dartes,  and  other  like  hande  Inft.  6. 
weapons.     The  which  thinge  Zenophon,  fo  wyfe  a  philofopher,  fo  ex- 
pert a  captaine  in  warre  himfelfe,  would  never  have  written,  and  fpe- 
ciallye  in  that  booke  wherein  he  purpofed  to  fhewe,   as  Tullye  fayth  in-  Epift.  i.  ad 
deede,  not  the  true  hiflorye,  but  the  example  of  a  perfite  wyfe  Prince  ^  ^''^• 
and    common  wealth,    excepte  that  judgement  of  chaunging  artillery 
into  other  weapons  he  had  alwayes  thought  befl:  to  be  foiowed  in   all 
warre.     Whofe  counfayle  the  Parthians  did  folowe,  when  they  chafed    piutarch. 
Antony e  over  the  mountaynes  of  Media,  which  beinge  the  beft  fliooters  M.  Ant. 
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of  the  worlde,  lefte  theyr  bowes,  and  toke  them  to  fpeares  and  mo- 
nfpikes.  And  thefe  fewe  examples,  I  trowc,  of  the  befte  fliooters,  do 
weU  prove  that  the  beft  fliootinge  is  not  the  beft  thing,  as  you  call  it, 
in  waire.  Tox.  As  concerninge  your  fiifl  example,  taken  out  of 

Euripides,  I  marvcilc  you  will  bringe  it  for  the  difprayfe  of  fliootinge, 
feeinge  Euripides  doth  make  thofe  verfes,  not  becaufe  he  thinketh  them 
true,  but  becaufe  he  thinketh  them  fit  for  the  perfon  that  fpake  them. 
For  indcde  his  true  judgement  of  fhootinge,  he  doth  cxprdle  by  and 
by  after  in  the  oration  of  the  noble  Captainc  Ampkytrio  againfl  Ly- 
cus,  wherein  a  man  maye  doubte,  whether  he  hath  more  eloquentlye 
confuted  Lycus  fayinge,  or  more  worthilye  fet  oute  the  prayfe  of  flioot- 
inge. And  as  I  am  advifed,  his  wordes  be  much  hereafter  as  I  fliall 
faye. 

Jlgainft  the  wittie  gift  of  JJoootinge  in  a  bowe, 
Eurip.  in  Fonde  and  leiide  ivordes  thou  leudlie  doejl  out  throwe. 

Here.  fur.  Which  if  thou  ivilte  heare  of  me  a  worde  or  iivayne 

^licklie  thou  mayfi  learne  how  Jondlie  thou  doeji  blame. 

Firjl  he  that  with  his  harneis  himfelfe  doth  wall  about ^ 
That  fear ce  is  left  one  hole  through  which  he  may  pepe  cut. 
Such  bond  men  to  their  harneis  to  fight  are  not  hinge  mete. 
But  fine fi  ofi  all  other  are  troden  under  fete. 
If  he  be  flronge,  his  felowes  faint,  in  whom  he  putteth  his  trufi. 
So  loded  with  his  harneis  he  mufi  nedes  lie  in  the  duft, 
Nor  yet  from  death  he  cannot  Jiart,  if  ones  his  weapon  hreke, 
Howe  flout,  howe  flronge,  howe  great,  howe  loitge,  fo  ever  be  fuch  a  freke. 

But  whofioever  can  handle  a  bowe,  fiurdie,  fliffe,  and  flronge. 
Wherewith  like  hay k  manie  fimftes  he  fioootes  into  the  thickeft  thronge  : 
^his  profile  he  takes,   that  fiandinge  a  farre  his  enemies  he  may  fipill. 
When  he  and  his  fullfafe  fioall  fiande,   out  of  all  daunger  and  ill. 
And  this  in  warre  is  wyfedome  mofl,   which  workes  our  enemies  woo. 
When  wejhall  be  far  from  all  fear  e  and  jeoperdie  of  our  foo. 

Secondarily,  even  as  I  do  not  greatly  regarde  what  Menelaus  doth 
faye  in  Sophocles  to  Teucer,  becaufe  he  fpake  it  both  in  anger,  and  alfo 
to  him  that  he  hated  j  even  fo  do  I  remember  very  well  in  Homer,  that 
when  HeSior  and  the  Iroyans  would  have  fet  fyre  on  the  Greeke  fliips, 
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'T^uur,  with  his  bowe,  made  tliem  recule  back  againe,  when  Mcnclaus 
toke  him  to  his  feete,  and  ranne  awaye. 

Thiidlye,  as  concerninge  Pandarus,  Hoincr  doth  not  difprayfe  the  Horn.  U.  5. 
noble  gift  of  fliootinge,  but  thereby  everye  man  is  taughte,  that  wliat- 
foever,  and  howe  good  foever  a  weapon  a  man  doth  ufe  in  wane,  if 
he  be  himfelfe  a  covetous  wretche,  a  foole  without,  counfaile,  a  peace 
breaker,  as  Pandarus  was,  at  lafl:  he  fliall,  throughe  the  punifliment  of 
God,  faule  into  his  enemies  bandes,  as  Pandarus  did,  whom  Dicmedes, 
throughe  the  helpe  of  Minerva,  miferablye  flue. 

And,  becaufe  you  make  mention  of  Homer,  and  Troye  matters,  what 
can  be  more  prayfe  for  any  thinge,  I  praye  you,  than  that  is  for  flioot- 
inge, that  T'roye  could  never  be  defl:royed  without  the  help  of  Hercules 
fliaftes,  which  thing  doth  fignifye,  that,  although  all  the  world  were 
gathered  in  an  armye  together,  yet,  without  fliootinge,  they  can  never 
come  to  their  purpofe,  as  Vlyjfes,  in  Sophocles^  very  plainlye  doth  faye 
unto  Pyrrhus,  as  concerning  Hercules  fliaftes   to  be  carried  into  'Troye.  / 

Nor  you  without  them,  nor  without  you  they  do  ought.  Soph.  Phil. 

Fourthlye,  whereas  Cyrus  did  chaunge  part  of  his  bowmen,  whereof 
he  had  plenty,  in  other  men  of   warre,  whereof  he  lacked,  I   will  not 
greatlye  difpute  whether  Cyrus  did  well  in  that  pointe  in  thofe  dayes  or  Zen.  Cvri 
no,  becaufe  it  is  plaine  in  Zenophon  howe  flronge  fhooters  the  Perfians  infut.  6. 
were,  what  bowes  they  had,  what  fliaftes   and  heades  they  occupyed, 
what  kind  of  warre  tlieyr  enemyes  ufed. 

But  trulye,  as  for  \\\q  Parthians,  it  i?,  ^XdAUQ 'n\  Phifarche,  that,  inPIut.  inM. 
chaunginge  theyr  bowes  into  fpeares,  they  broughte  tlieyr  felfe  into  ut-  '^"^°"' 
ter  deftrudion.  For  when  they  iiad  chafed  the  Romaynes  many  a  myle, 
throughe  reafon  of  their  bowes,  at  the  Jaft  the  Romaynes^  afliamed 
of  theyr  fiyinge,  and  remembringe  theyr  olde  nobleneiie  and  courage, 
imagined  this  way,  that  they  would  kneele  down  on  theyr  knees,  and 
lb  cover  all  theyr  body  with  theyr  fliieldes  and  targettes,  that  the  P^r- 
thians  fliaftes  might  Aide  over  them,  and  do  them  no  liarme  j  which 
thing  when  the  Parthians  perceyved,  thinkinge  that  the  Romaynes  were 
forweryed  with  laboure,  watche,  and  hunger,  they  layed  downe  theyr 
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bowes,  and  toke  fperes  in  theyr  handes,  and  fo  ranne  upon  them ; 
but  the  Romaynes  perceyvinge  them  without  theyr  bowes,  rofe  up  man- 
fullye,  and  flue  them  every  mothers  fonne,  fave  a  fewe  that  faved  them- 
felves  with  runninge  awaye.  And  herein  our  archers  oi  Englande  farre 
pafTe  the  Parthians,  which  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  when  they  ftiall  come  to 
hand  flrokes,  hath  ever  redyc,  eyther  at  his  back  hanginge,  or  els  in 
his  next  felowes  hand,  a  leaden  maule,  or  fuch  like  weapon,  to  beat 
downe   his  enemies  withall.  Phi.  Well,   tcxophile,   feeinge  that 

thofe  examples,  which  I  had  thought  to  have  been  cleane  againft  flioot- 
inge,  you  have  thus  turned  to  the  high  prayfe  of  fhootinge :  and  all 
this  prayfe  that  you  have  novve  fayde  on  it,  is  rather  come  in  by  me 
than  fought  for  of  you :  let  mc  heare,  I  praye  you  now,  thofe  exam- 
ples which  you  have  marked  of  fliootinge  yourfelfe :  whereby  you  are 
perfuaded,  and  thincke  to  perfwade  other,  that  fhootinge  is  fo  good  in 
warre.  Tox.  Examples  furely  I  have  marked  very  manye ;  from  the 
beginninge  of  time  had  in  memorye  of  writinge,  throughout  all  com- 
mon wealthes  and  empyres  of  the  worlde :  whereof  the  moft  parte  I 
will  pafle  over,  left  I  fhould  be  tedious :  yet  fome  I  will  touche,  be- 
caufe  they  be  notable,  both   for  me  to  tell   and  you  to  heare. 

And  becaufe  the  florye  of  the  Jewes  is  for  the  time  moft  auncient,. 
for  the  truthe  moft  credible,  it  fliall  be  moft  fitte  to  begin  with  them. 
And  althoughe  1  know  that  God  is   the  onelye  giver  of  vidtorye,  and 

Waeh.  1.  J.  not  the  weapons,  for  all  ftrengthe  and  vidorye  (fayth  Judas  Machabeus) 
commeth  from  heaven  ;  yet  furelye  ftrong  weapons  be  the  inftrumentes 
wherewith  God  doth  overcome  that  parte,  which  he  will  have  over- 
thrown. For  God  is  well  pleafed  with  wyfe  and  witty  feates  of  warre  :. 
as  in  meting  of  enemyes  for  trufe  takinge,  to  have  privilye  in  *  a  bufh- 
mente  harneft  men  layed  for  feare  of  treafon,  as  Judai  Machabein  did 

Mach.  2. 14.  vvith  Nicajior,  Demetrius  captaine.  And  to  have  engines  of  warre  to 
beat  down  cities  withal:  and  to  have  fcout  watch  amonges  our  enemyes 
to  know  theyr  counfayles,    as  the  noble  captaine  Jonathan,    brother  to 

tA%c\\.ui2.  Judas  Machabeus,  did  in  the  countrye  of  ^w^t/^^/V,  againft  the  mightye 
hoaft  of  Demetrius.  And,  befide  all  this,  God  is  pleafed  to  have  goodiye 
tombes  for  them  which  do  noble  feates  in  warre,  and  to  have  theyr 
images  made,  and  alfo  theyr  cote  armours  to  be  fet  above  theyr  tombes, 

*■  J  bufimint.']  This  word  I  do  not  remember  elfewhere :  perhaps  itfliould  be  in  amhijhminu 
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to  theyr  perpetual  laude  and  memoiye !  As  the  valiante  captaine  Symon 
did  caufe  to  be  made  for  his  brethren  Judas  Machabeus  and  Jonathan,  ^'^*'^''  '■'3- 
when  they  were  flaine  of  the  Gentiles.  And  thus,  of  what  authoritye 
feates  of  warre,  and  ftronge  weapons  be,  fliortlye  and  plainlye  we  may 
learne.  But  amonges  the  Jeives,  as  I  begin  to  tell,  I  am  fare  there  was 
nothinge  fo  occupyed,  or  did  fo  much  good  as  bowes  did  ;  in  fo  much, 
that  when  the  Jeiaes  had  any  great  upper-hand  over  the  Gentiles,  the 
firft  thinge  alwayes  that  the  captaine  did,  was  to  exhorte  the  people 
to  geve  all  the  thankes  to  God  for  tlie  vidlorye,  and  not  to  theyr  bowes, 
wherewith  they  had  llaine  theyr  enemies  :  as  it  is  plaine  the  noble  Jo-  jof.  13. 
fue  did  after  fo  manye  kinges  thruit  dovvne  by  him. 

God,  when  he  promifeth  helpe  to  the  Jeives,  he  ufeth  no  kind  of 
fpeakinge  fo  much  as  this,  that  he  will  bende  his  bowe,  and  die    his 
fliaftes  in  the  Gd'«r//£'5  bloud  :  whereby  it  is  manifeft,   that  eyther  God  Deut.  32. 
will   make   the  Jewes  ihoote  flronge  Ihootes  to  overthrowe  theyr  ene- 
myes,   or,    at  lealf,  that   fhootinge  is  a  wonderfuU  mighty  thinge  in 
warre,    whereunto  the  high  power  of  God  is  likened.     David,    in  the  pfai.  -.  5, 
Pfalmes,  calleth  bowes  the  velfels  of  death,   a  bitter  thinge,  and,   in  an  7S' 
other  place,  a  mightye  power,  and  other  wayes  mo,  which  I  will  let 
paffe,  becaufe  every  man  readeth  them  dailye :  but  yet  one  place  of  Scrip- 
ture I  muft  needes  remember,  which  is  more  notable  for  the  prayfe 
of  fiiootinge,  than    any  that   ever  I   redde  in  any  other  ftorye,    and 
that  is,  v^htnSaule  was  flaine  hy  the  Pbili/lines,  beinge  mightye  bow- ^^S""" '•  31- 
men,  and  Jonathan  his  fonne  with  him,  that  was  fo   good  a  Ihooter, 
as  the  Scripture  fayth,  that  he  never  iliote  fliafte  in  vaine,    and  that  the 
kingdome,  after  Saules  death,  came  unto  David:    the  firft  ftatute  and 
lawe  that  ever  David  made  after  he  was   Kinge,  was  this,  that  all  the     ^^"^  ^'  ^' 
children  of  Ifraell  fliould  learne  to  flioote,  according  to  a  lawe  made 
many  a  daye  before  that  time,  for  the  fetting  out  of  fhootinge,  as  it 
is  written   (fayth  Scripture)  in  Libro  Ju/iorum,  which  booke  we  have 
not  nowe.    And  thus  we  fee  plainly  what  great  ufe  of  fliootinge,  and 
what  provifion  even  from  the  beginninge  of  the  worlde  for  fliootinge 
was  amonge  the  Jewes. 

The  Ethiopians  which  inhablte  the  furthefl:  parte  South  in  the  worlde, 
were  wonderfuU  bowmen:  infomuch  that  when  Camhyfes  King  oiPerfie, 
being  in  Egypt,  fent  certaine  embafladours   into  Ethiope  to   the   King 
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Herodotus  there,  with  manye  great  giftes :  the  King  of  Ethiope,  perceyvingc 
in  Thalia.  ^|^^^^  ^^  j^^  efpyes,  toke  them  uppe  (harpelye,  and  blamed  CambyJ'es 
greatly  for  fuch  unjuft  enterpriles:  but  aher  that  he  had  princelye  en- 
tertayned  them,  he  Tent  for  a  bowe,  and  bente  it  and  drewe  it,  and 
then  unbent  it  againe,  and  fayd  unto  the  embaifadours,  you  fhall  com- 
mende  me  to  Cambyjesy  and  geve  him  this  bowe  from  me,  and  bidde 
him  when  any  Perfian  can  Ihoote  in  this  bowe,  let  him  fet  upon  the 
Ethiopians  :  m  the  mean  while  let  him  geve  thanckes  unto  God,  which 
doth  not  put  in  the  Ethiopians  mindes  to  conquere  any  other  mans 
lande. 

This  bowe,  when  it  came  amonge  the  Per/tans,  never  one  man  in 
fuch  an  infinite  hoaft  (as  Herodotus  doth  faye)  could  fly  re  the  flringe, 
fave  only  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyfes,  which  ilyred  it  two  fingers, 
and  no  further  :  for  the  which  a(5le  Cambyfes  had  fuch  envye  at  him, 
that  he  afterwarde  flue  him  :  as  doth  appeaje  in  the  florye. 

Sefojlris,  the  mofl  mightye  Kinge  that  ever  was  in  Egypte,  overcame 
a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  that  by  archers  :  he  fubdued  the  Arabi- 
ans, the  Jeives,  the  Ajjyriav.s:  he  went  farther  in  Scythia  than  anye 
man  els:  he  overcame  'Thracia,  even  to  the  borders  of  Germanye.  And, 
in  token  how  he  overcame  all  men,  he  fet  uppe  in  manye  places  great 
images  to  his  owne  likenefle,  havinge  in  one  hand  a  bowe,  in  the  other 

Herod,  in     a  fliarpe  headed  fliafte:  that  men  might  knowe  what  weapon  his  hoaft 

DSk.2."^ed,  in  conqueringe  fo  manye  people. 

Cyrus,  counted  a  God  amonge  the  Gentiles,  for  his  noblenefTe  and  fe- 

licitye  in   warre  :  yet,   at  the  laft,  when  he  fet  upon   the  Maffagetes, 

Herod,  in     /^j-jjch  peoplc  never  went  without  theyr  bowe  nor  theyr  quiver,  neyther 

'°*  in  warre  nor  peace)  he  and  all  his  were  flaine,  and  that  by  fliootinge, 

as  appeareth  in  the  florye. 

Herod,  in         Pohcrates,  the  Prince  of  Samos,    (a  very  litle  iile)  was   lord  over  all 
^^^^'  the  Greeke  feas,  and  withflode  the  power  of  the  Perfians,  only  by  the 

helpe  of  a  thoufande  archers. 

The  people  of  Scythia,  of  all  other  men,  loved  and  ufed  mofl 
fliootinge  J  the  hole  riches  and  houfliolde  fluffe  of  a  man  in  Scythia  was 
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a  yoake  of  oxen,  a  ploughe,  his  nagge  and  his  clogge,  his  bowc  and  his 
quiver :  which  quiver  was  covered  with  the  Ikin  of  a  man,  which  he 
toke  or  flue  firft  in  battaile.  The  Scythiatis  to  be  invincible,  by  reafon 
of  theyr  fliootinge,  the  great  voyages  of  fo  manye  conquerours  fpente 
in  that  countrye  in  vaine,  doth  well  prove:  but  fpeciallye  that  of  Darius 
the  mightye  King  of  Pcrjia,  which,  when  he  had  tarryed  there  a  great 
fpace,  and  done  no  good,  but  had  forwearyed  his  hoaft  with  travaile 
and  hunger ;  at  lafl  the  men  of  Scythia  fent  an  embafladour  with  four  Herod, 
giftes,  a  byrde,  a  frogge,  a  moufe  and  five  fliaftes.  Darius  marveyl-  Mlpom. 
inge  at  the  ilraungenelie  of  the  giftes,  afked  the  melienger  what  they 
fignified  :  the  meflenger  aunfwered,  that  he  had  no  further  command- 
ment, but  only  to  deliver  his  giftes,  and  returne  againe  with  all  fpede : 
But  I  am  fure  (fayth  he)  you  Perfians  for  your  great  wyfedome  can  foone 
boult  out  what  they  meane.  When  the  meflenger  was  gone,  every 
man  began  to  fay  his  verdite.  Darius  judgemente  was  this,  that  the 
Scythians  gave  over  into  the  Pfr//^;zj  handes  theyr  lives,  theyr  hole  power, 
both  by  lande  and  fea,  flgnifyinge  by  the  moufe  the  earth,  by  the  frogge 
the  water,  in  which  they  both  live,  by  the  byrde  theyr  lives,  which  live 
in  the  ayre,  by  the  fliaft  theyr  hole  power  and  empyre,  that  was  main- 
tayned  always  by  fliootinge.  Gobryas,  a  noble  and  wyfe  captaine  a- 
monges  thePer/ians,  was  of  a  clean  contrarye  minde,  fayinge,  Naye,  not  fo, 
but  the  Scythians  meane  thus  by  theyr  giftes,  that  except  we  gette  us 
winges,  and  flye  into  the  ayre  like  byrdes,  or  runne  into  the  holes  of  the 
earth  like  myfe,  or  els  lye  lurkinge  in  fennes  and  mariflies,  like  fiogges, 
we  fliall  never  returne  home  againe,  before  we  be  utterlye  undone  with 
theyr  fliaftes :  which  fentence  fanke  fo  fore  into  tlieyr  hartes,  that  Da- 
rius, viiih  all  fpeede  poflible,  brake  uppe  his  campe  and  gat  himfelfe 
homewarde.  Yet  how  much  the  Perjiaiis  themfelves  fette  by  fliootinge, 
whereby  they  encreafed  their  empyre  fo  much,  doth  appear  by  three  ma- 
nifefl:  reafons:  firft  that  they  brought  uppe  theyr  youth  in  the  fchole 
of  fliootinge  unto  twentye  years  of  age,  as  divers  noble  Greeke  authours  Herod,  i 
do  faye.  Cli 
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Againe,    becaufe    the   noble  Kinge  Darius  thought  himfelfe  to  be^en.inCyr. 
prayfed  by  nothinge    fo  much  as  to  be  counted   a  good   fliooter,    as  ^"^'^''^' "' 
doth  appear  by  his  fepulchre,    wherein  he  caufed  to  be  written  this 
fentence : 
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ctrab.  15.  Darius  the  King  lyeth  buried  here, 

I'hat  in  JJjootinge  and  rydinge  had  never  pere. 

Thirdlve,  the  covne  of  the  Perftans,    both  golde  and  filver,  had  the 

Plutarch  in  '■  .-„■'.  •  n  1  1         ,-   1    ■  1  / 

Angefila.  armes  ot  Perfta  upon  it,  as  is  cultomably  uled  in  other  realmes,  and 
that  was  boweand  arrowes :  by  the  which  feate  they  declared  how  much 
they  fet  by  them. 

SuiJas  "^^^^  Grecians  alfo,    but  fpeciallye  the  noble  Athenienjes,  had  all  theyr 

ftrengthe  lyinge  in  artillerie:  and,  for  that  purpofe,  the  citye  of 
Athens  had  a  thoufand  men,  which  were  only  archers,  in  dailye  wages, 
to  watch  and  kepe  the  citye  from  all  jeopardy  and  fodaine  daunger: 
which  archers  alfo  iliould  carye  to  prifon  and  warde  anye  mifdoer, 
at  the  commaundment  of  the  highe  oflicers,  as  plainlye  doth  appeare 
in  Plato.    And  furelye  the  bowmen  oi  Athens  did  wonderfull   feates  in 

tagora.  "  Hiany  battels,  but  fpeciallye  when  Demoflhenes,  the  valiant  captaine, 
flue  and  toke  prifoners  all  the  Lacedemonians,  befyde  the  citye  of  Pylos^ 
w^here  Nefior  fome  time  was  lorde  :  the  fliaftes  went  fo  thicke  that  day, 

„  ,.,  (fayth  Thiicidydes)  that  no  man  could  fee  theyr  enemyes.  A  Lacedemo- 
^  '  nian,  taken  prifoner,  was  allied  of  one  at  Athens,  whether  they  wei-e 
ftoute  fellowes  that  were  flaine  or  no,  of  the  Lacedemonians  ?  He  an- 
fwered  nothinge  els  but  this :  Make  much  of  thofe  fhaftes  of  youres, 
for  they  know  neyther  ftoute  nor  unftoute :  meaninge  thereby  that  no 
man  (though  he  were  never  fo  ftoute)  came  in  theyr  walke  that  efcaped 
without  death. 


Herodotus  defcrybinge  the  mightye  hoafl  of  Xerxes,  efpeciallye  doth 
Herod,  jn     j^^^j.j^^  Q^g^  w\\^\.  bowes  and  fliaftes  they  ufed,  fignifyinge  that  therein 
^    '         laye  theyr  chiefe  ftrengthe.     And  at  the  fame  time  Atojfa,   mother  of 
Xerxes^  wyfe  to  Darius,  and  daughter  of  Cyrus,  doth  enquire  (as  Aejchy- 
Perf  '  ^"      ^"•^  fheweth  in  a  tragedye)  of  a  certaine  meflenger  that  came  from  Xer- 
xes hoaft,  what  ftronge  and  fearfuU  bowes  the  Grecians  ufed  :  whereby 
it  is  playne,  that  artillerye  was  the  thinge,  wherein  both  Europe  and 
Afia  in  thofe  days  trufted  moft  upon. 

The  beft  part  of  Alexanders  hoaft  were  archers,  as  plainlye  dotli 
appeare  by  Arrianus,  and  other  that  wrote  his  life :  and  thofe  fo  ftrong 
archersj    that  they  onlye,  fundry  times  overcame  theyr  enemyes  afore 
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any  other  needed  to  fighte :  as  was  feene  in  the   battaile  which  Near- 
<:biis,  one  of  Alexanders  captaines,  had  befyde  the  ry ver  Thomeron.     And 
therefore,  as  concerninge  all  thefe  kingdomes   and  common  weahhes, 
I  mayc  conclude  with  this  fentence  oiPlmye,  whofe  wordcs  be,  as  I  fup-  Plin.  Iib.i6. 
pofe,  thus :    "  If  anye  man  would  remember  the  Ethiopia7is,  Egyptians^  *^^f'  3^" 
"  Arabians^  the  men  of  Inde,  of   Scythia,  fo  many  people  in  the  Eafl:e 
"  of  the  Sarmatianes^  and  all  the  kingdomes  of  the  Pcirthiam,  he  fliall 
*'  perceive  halfe  the  parte  of  the  worlde  to  live  in  fubje6lion,   over- 
"  eome  by  the  mighte  and  power  of  fhootinge." 

In  the  common  wealth  of  Rome,  which  exceeded  all  other  in  vertue, 
nobleneHe  and  dominion,  little  mention  is  made  of  fliootinge,  not  bccaufe 
it  was  little  ufed  amonges  them,  but  rather  becaufe  it  was  fo  nece/Tarye 
and  common,  that  it  was  thought  athinge  not  neceflarye  or  required  of 
anye  man  to  be  fpoken  upon  ;  as  if  a  man  fliould  defcrybe  a  great  feaft, 
he  would  not  ones  name  breade,  althoughe  it  be  moft  common  and  ne- 
ceffarye  of  all:  but  furelye,  if  a  feaft,  being  never  fo  great,  lacked 
breade,  or  had  fewflye  and  noughtye  breade,  all  the  other  daintyes 
Ihould  be  unfaverye,  and  litle  regarded,  and  then  would  men  talke  of 
the  commoditye  of  bread,  when  they  lacke  it,  that  would  not  ones 
name  it  afore,  when  they  had  it:  and  even  fo  did  the  Romayncs,  as 
concerninge  fliootinge.  Seldome  is  fhootinge  named,  and  yet  it  did 
the  moft  good  in  warre,  as  did  appeare  verye  plainlye  in  that  bat- 
taile, which  Sicipio  Africanus  had  with  the  Numa7itines  in  Spai?ie,  whom 
he  could  never  overcome,  before  he  fet  bowemen  amonges  his  horfe- 
men,  by  whofe  might  they  were  cleane  vanquiflied. 

Againe,  T'iberius,  fightinge  with  Armenius  and  Inquiomerus,  PrincesCor.Tac.  2. 
of  Germayne^  had  one  winge  of  archers  on  horfebacke,  an  other  of 
archers  on  foote,  by  whofe  might  the  Germaynes  were  llaine  downright, 
and  fo  fcattered  and  beate  out  of  the  fielde,  that  the  chafe  lafted  ten. 
miles  ;  the  Germaynes  clame  up  into  trees  for  feare,  but  the  Romaynes  did 
fetche  them  downe  with  theyr  lliafteSj  as  they  had  been  birdes,  in^ 
which  battaile  tlie  Romaynes  loft  few  or  none,  as  doth  appeare  in  the 
hiftoryc. 

But  as  I  beganne  to  faye,  the  Romaynes  did  not  fo  much   prayfe  the 
goodneffe  of  Ihootinge,    when  they  had  it,,  as  they  did  lament  the  lacke. 
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of  it,  when  they  wanted  it,  as  Leo  the  V.  the  noble  Empcrour,  dotlic 
plainly  tcflifyc  in  fundrye  places  in  thofe  bookes  which  he  wrote  in 
■Greeke,   of  the /leightes  and  pollicies  of  ivarre.  Phi.  Siirelye  of  that 

booke  I  have  not  heard  before,  and  how  came  you  to  the  fight  of  it  ? 
Tox.  The  booke  is  rare  trulye,  but  this  lalt  yeare,  when  Maifter 
Cheke  tianflated  the  fayde  booke  oute  of  Greeke  into  Latine,  to  the  Kings 
Majeftye,  Hcnrye  the  Eyght,  of  noble  memorye,  he,  of  his  gentleneffe, 
v,'ould  have  me  verye  oft  in  his  chamber,  and,  for  the  familiaritye  that 
I  had  with  him,  more  than  manye  other,  would  fuffer  me  to  reade  of 
it,  when  I  would,  the  which  thinge  to  do,  furelye  I  was  verye  defirous 
and  glad,  becaufe  of  the  excellent  handelinge  of  all  thinges,  that  ever 
he  taketh  in  hande.  And  verilye,  Philologe,  as  oft  as  I  remember  the 
John  departinge  of  that  man  from  the  Vniverfitye,  (which  thinge  I  do  not 
feldome)  fo  ofte  do  I  well  perceive  our  moft  helpe  and  furtheraunce  to 
learninge,  to  ha\e  gone  away  with  him.  For,  by  the  great  commodi- 
tye  that  we  toke  in  hearinge  him  reade  privately  in  .his  chamber,  all 
Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Zemphon,  Ifocra- 
tcs,  and  Plato,  we  feele  the  great  difcommodity  in  not  hearinge  of  him, 
Ariflotle  and  Bemofihenes,  which  two  authours,  with  all  diligence,  laft 
of  all,  he  thought  to  have  redde  unto  us.  And  when  I  confider  howe 
manye  men  be  fuccoured  with  his  helpe,  and  his  ayde  to  abyde  here 
for  learninge,  and  howe  all  men  were  provoked  and  ftyrred  up,  by  his 
counfayle  and  dailye  example,  howe  they  (hould  come  to  learninge, 
furelye  J  perceive  that  fentence  of  F/rt^o  to  be  true,  which  fayeth  :  "  that 
"  there  is  nothinge  better  in  anye  common  wealthe,  than  that  there 
"  Ihould  be  ahvayes  one  or  other  excellent  pallinge  man,  whofe  life 
"  and  vertue  Ihoulde  plucke  forwarde  the  will,  diligence,  laboure,  and 
*'  hope  of  all  other,  that,  folowinge  his  foot-fteppes,  they  might  come 
"  to  the  fame  ende,  whereunto  labour,  learninge,  and  vertue,  had  con- 
"  veyed  him  before." 

The  great  hinderaunce  of  learninge,  in  lackinge  this  man,. greatly 
I  fliould  lament,  if  this  difcommoditye  of  ours  were  not  joyned  with 
the  commoditye  and  wealth  of  the  whole  realme,  for  which  purpofe  our 
noble  Kinge,  full  of  wyfedome,  called  uppe  this  excellent  man,  full  of 
learninge,  to  teache  noble  Prince  Edioarde,  an  office  full  of  hope,  com- 
forte,  and  folace,  to  all  true  hartes  of  Englande  :  for  whom  all  Englande 
ilailye  doth  praye,  that  he,  paffing  his  tutour  in  learninge  and  know-. 
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ledge,  followlngc  his  father  in  wyfedome  and  feHcitye,  accordinge  to 
that  example  which  is  let  afoie  his  eyes,  maye  lb  fet  oute  and  main- 
tayne  Gods  word,  to  the  abolilhment  ot  all  papillry,  the  confufion  of 
all  herefye,  that  thereby  be  feared  of  his  eneniyes,  loved  of  all  his  fub- 
jecis,  may  bring  to  his  own  glorye  immortal  fame  and  memory,  to 
this  realme,  wealth,  honour,  and  felicity,  to  true  and  unfained  religion 
pcrpetuall  peace,    concord  and  unitye. 

But  to  returne  to  fliootinge  againe,  what  Leo  faythof  iliootinge.amonges 
\.\\Q  Romaynes,  his  wordes  be  io  much  for  the  prayfe  of  fliootinge,  and 
the  booke  alfo  fo  rare  to  be  gotten,  that  I  learned  the  places  by  hearte, 
which  be,  as  I  fuppofe,  even  this.  Firll  in  his  fixte  booke,  as  concern- 
inge  what  harnelie  is  beft  :  "  Let  all  the  youth  of  Rome  be  compelled 
"  to  ufe  fliootinge,  eyther  more  or  lefs,  and  alwayesto  beare  tlieyr  bowe 
"  and  theyr  quiver  aboute  with  them,  untill  they  be  eleven  yeares  olde." 
For  fithens  fliootinge  was  nsgle»51ed  and  decayed  anionge  the  Romaynes^ 
many  a  battayle  and  fielde  hath  bene  loft.  Agayne,  in  the  eleventh 
booke  and  fiftieth  chapter,  (1  call  that  by  bookes  and  chapters,  which 
the  Grceke  book  divideth  by  chapters  and  paragraphes)  "  Let  your  Leo.  u.  50. 
"  fouldiours  have  theyr  weapons  well  appointed  and  trimmed,  but, 
"  above  all  other  thinges,  regard  moft  fliootinge,  and  therefore  let 
"  men,  when  there  is  no  warre,  ufe  fliootinge  at  home.  For  the  leav- 
"  inge  off  onelye  of  fliootinge,  hath  brought  in  mine  and  decaye  the 
"  whole  empyre  of  Rome." 

Afterwarde  he  commaundeth  agayne  his  captalne  by  thefe  wordes. 
"  Arme  your  hoaile  as  I  have  appointed  you,  but  efpeciallye  with  Leo.  18.21. 
"  bowe  and  arrowes  plentye.  For  fliootinge  is  a  thinge  of  much 
"  mighte  and  power  in  v/arre,  and  chieflye  agaynft  the  Saracenes 
*'  and  Turkes,  which  people  hath  all  theyr  hope  of  viftorye  in 
"  theyr  bowe  and  fliaftes."  Befides  all  this,  in  an  other  place,  he 
wryteth  thus  to  his  captayne.  "  Aitillerye  is  eafy  to  be  prepared, 
"  and,  in  time  of  great  nede,  a  thinge  nioft  profitable,  therefore  we 
"  flraitelye  commaund  you  to  make  proclamation  to  all  men  under 
«'  our  dominion,  which  be  eyther  in  wane  or  peace,  to  all  cities,  bor- 
"  rowes,  and  townes,  and  finally,  to  all  maner  of  men,  that  every 
"  fere  perfon  have  bowe  and  fliaftes  of  his  owne,  and  eveiye  houfe  be- 
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•'  fides  this  to  have  a  ftandinge  bearinge  bowe,  and  forty  fliaftes  for 
"  all  nedes,  and  that  they  exercife  themfelvcs  in  holts,  hilles,  and 
"  dales,  plaines  and  woods,  for  all  manor  of  chaunces   in  warre." 

How  much  fliootinge  was  ufed  among  the  olde  Romaymes,  and  what 

.,    meanes  noble  captaynes  and  emperours   made  to  have  it  increafe  a- 

monges  them,  and  what  hurte  came  by  the  decaye  of  it,  thefe  wordes 

of  Leo  the  Emperour,  which,  in  a  maner,  I  have  rehcarfed  word  for 

word,  plainly  doth  declare. 

And  yet  fliootinge,  althoughe  they  fet  never  fo  much   by  it,    was 
never  fo  good  then,  as  it  is  nov/  in  TLnglande ;    which  thinge  to  be  true 
J  is  very  probable,  in  that  Leo  doth  fay,    "  That  he  would  have   his 

"  fouldiours  take  off  theyr  arrow  heades,  and  one  flioote  at  another, 
"  for  theyr  exercife ;"  which  play  if  Englijli  archers  ufed,  I  thincke 
they  fhould  finde  fmall  playe,  and  leffe  pleafure  in  it  at  all. 

The   greate    upperhande    rnaintayned    alwayes    in   warre   by   artil- 
lerye,  doth  appear  very  plainlye   by    this   reafon  alfo,    that  when  the 
Spaniardes,  Frenchmeti,  and  Gei-maynes,  G?-eekes,  Macedonians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, eche  countrye  ufinge  one  finguler  weapon,  for  v/hich  they  were 
greatlye  feared  in  warre,  as  the  Spaniarde  Lancea,  the  Frenchman  Gefa, 
the  Germane  Framea,    the  Grecian  Machera,    the  Macedonian  Sarijfa,  yet 
could  they  not  efcape  but   be  fubjedtes  to   the  cmpyre  of  Rome,  when 
the  Parthians,  having   all  theyr  hope  in   artillerye,   gave  no  place   to 
p,       V    •    them,  but  overcame   the  Romaynes  ofter  than  the  Romaynes  them,  and 
Crad.  &  in  kept  battel  with  them  many  an  hundred  yeare,  and  flue  the  riche  Craf- 
M.  Anton,  j^^^  ^^^  j^jg  fonne,  with  many  a  ftout  Rotnayne  more,  with  theyr  bowesj 
^ '    ^^^  *    thev  drave  Marcus  Antonius  over  the  hills  of  Media  and  Armenia,   to 
his  great  fhame  and  reproche  ;    they  flue  Julianns  Apoftafa,  and  Anto- 
?iinus  Caracalla ;  they  held  in  perpetuall  prifon  the  moA  noble  Empe- 
rour Valerian,  in  defpyte  of  all  the  Romaynes  and  many  other  princes, 
which  wrote  for  his  deliveraunce,  as  Belfolis^  called  King  of  Kinges, 
Valerius   Kinge  of  Cadufia,  Arthabejdes  King   of  Armenia,    and    manye 
other  Princes  more,  whome  the  Pariljia?is,  by  reafon  of  theyr  artillerye, 
regarded  never  one   whitte,  and  thus  with  the  Romaynes,  I  maye  con- 
clude, that  the  borders    of  theyr  empyre  were  not  at  the  funne  ryfinge 
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and  funne  fettinge,  as  Tullye  fayth  ;  but  fo  farre  they  went,   as  artillerye 
would  geve  them  leave.     For,  I  thinck,    all  the  ground  that  they  had, 
eyther  Northward,    further  than   the  borders  of  Scythia,  or  Eaftward, 
further  than  the  borders  oi  Parthia,  a  man   might  have  bought  with  aPaulusDia. 
fmall  deale  of  money,  of  which  thinge  furely  fliooting  was  the  caufe. 

From  the  fame  country  of  Scythia,  the  Gothians,  Htmnes,  and  Va?i- 
dalia7is,  came  with  the  fame  weapon  of  artillerye,  as  Patilus  Diaconus 
doth  faye,  and  fo  bereft  Rome  of  her  empyre  by  fyre,  fpoyle,  and 
vvafte,  fo  that  in  fuch  a  learned  city  was  left  fcarce  one  man  behinde, 
that  had  learninge  or  leifure  to  leave  in  writinge  to  them  which  fliould 
come  after  how  fo  noble  an  empyre,  in  fo  ihoit  a  while,  by  a  rabble 
of  baniflied  bond-men,  withoute  all  order  and  pollicye,  fave  onely  p.  ^vicla- 
theyr  naturall  and  dailye  exercyfe  in  artillerye,  was  broughte  to  fuch 
thraldome  and  ruine. 

After  them  the  Turkes,  having  another  name  but  yet  the  fame  people, 
borne  in  Scythia,  brought  uppe  onely  in  artillerye,  by  the  fame  wea- 
pon have  fubdued  and  bereft  from  the  Chrijien  men  all  Afia  and 
Affritcke  (to  fpeak  upon)  and  the  mofl  noble  countryes  of  Em-ope, 
to  thegreate  demyniihing  of  Chriftes  Religion,  to  the  greate  reproache 
of  cowardyfe  of  all  Chriftianitye,  a  manifeft  token  of  Gods  high 
wrath  and  difpleafure  over  the  finne  of  the  worlde,  but  fpeciallyc  amono-es 
Chriften  men,  which  be  on  flepe,  made  druncke  with  the  fruites  of  the  Nota. 
flefli,  as  infidelitye,  difobedience  to  Gods  v/ord,  and  herefie,  grudge, 
ill  will,  ftrife,  open  battaile,  and  privy  envye,  covetoufneffe,  oppreffion, 
unmercifulnelfe,  with  innumerable  fortes  of  unfpeakable  daily  bawdrye : 
which  thinges  furelye,  if  God  holde  not  his  holye  hand  over  us,  and 
plucke  us  from  them,  will  bringe  us  to  a  more  Turkifmcs,  and  more 
beaftelye  blind  barbaroufnefle,  as  callinge  ill  thinges  good,  and  good 
thinges  ilh  Contemnynge  of  knowledge  and  learninge,  fettinge  at  nought, 
and  having  for  a  fable,  God  and  his  hyghe  providence,  will  bringe 
us,  I  fay,  to  a  more  ungracious  I'urkiJJmes,  if  more  Turlzijhies  can  be 
than  this,  than  if  the  Turkes  had  fworne  to  brynge  2i}ATiirkye  againfh 
us.  For  thefe  fruites  furely  muft  needes  fprynge  of  fuch  feede,  and 
fuch  effect  needes  folow  of  fuch  a  caufe,  if  reafon,  truth,  and  God  be 
not  altered,    but  as  they  are   wont  to    be.     For  furelye  no  TwkiJJie 
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power  can  overthrow  us,  if  'Turkipe  lyfe  do  not  cafte  ns  downe  before. 
If  God  were  with  us,  it  bated  not  the  Tiirke  to  be  againfl  us,  but  our 
unfaythfuU  fmnefullivinge  which  is  the  Turkes  mother,  and  hath  brought 
him  uppe  hitherto,  mufte  needcs  turne  God  from  us,  becaufe  finne 
and  he  hath  no  felowfhippc  together.  If  we  banifhed  ill  lyvinge  cute 
of  Chrirtendome,  I  am  fare  the  Turke  fliould  not  oneiy  not  overcome 
us,  but  fcarce  have  an  hole  to  runne  into  in  his  owne  countrye. 

But  Chriftendome  now,  I  may  tell  you,  Philohge,  is  much  like  a  man 
that  hath  an  itch  on  him,  and  lyeth  dronke  alfo  in  his  bed,  and  though 
a  theefe  come  to  the  dore,  and  heaveth  at  it,  to  come  in  and  lleye  him, 
yet  he  lyeth  in  his  bedde,  having  more  pleafure  to  lye  in  a  llumber  and 
fcratch  himielfe  where  it  itcheth,  even  to  the  harde  bone,  than  he 
hath  redinefle  to  rife  uppe  luftcly,  and  drive  him  away  that  would 
robbe  him  and  fleye  him.  But,  I  truft,  Chrift  will  fo  lighten  and  lift 
uppe  Chrirten  mens  eyes,  that  tliey  fhall  not  fleepe  to  death,  nor  that 
the  Tuf-ke,  Chrifts  open  enemy,  fhall  ever  boafl  that  he  hath  quite  over- 
throwen  us. 

But,  as  I  began  to  tell  you,  fiiootinge  is  the  chyefe  thinge  where- 
with God  fuffereth  the  Turke  to  punifhe  our  noughtye  lyvinge  withaU : 
the  youth  there  is  broughte  uppe  in  fhootinge,  bis  privy  garde  for  his 
own  perfoune  is  bowmen,  the  might  of  theyr  fiiootinge  is  well  knowen 
Cafp.  de  re-  yf  the  Spanyat'des,  which  at  the  town  called  Newecaftky  in  Illyrica,  were 
"^  "'^'^'  quite  flaine  uppe,  of  the  Turkes  arrowes :  when  the  Spanyardes  had  no 
ufe  of  theyr  gunnes  by  reafon  of  the  raine.  And  now,  lafl:  of  all,  the 
Emperours  majeftye  himfelfe,  at"  the  citye  of  Argier  in  Affricke,  had 
his  hoaft  fore  handled  with  the  Turkes  arrowes,  vv'hen  his  gunnes  were 
quite  difpatched,  and  flode  him  in  no  fervice  becaufe  of  the  raine  that 
fell,  whereas  in  fuch  a  chaunce  of  raine,  if  he  had  had  bowmen,  furely 
theyr  iliotte  mighte  peradventure  have  bene  a  little  hindered,  but  quite 
difpatched  and  marde  it  could  never  have  bene.  But,  as  for  the 
Turkes,  I  am  werye  to  talke  of  them,  partlye  becaufe  I  hate  them,  and 
partlye  becaufe  I  am  now  afFe6fioned  even  as  it  were  a  -ma;i  that  had 
bene  longe  wanderinge  in  ftraunge  countries,  and  would  fayne  be  at 
home  to  fee  how  well  his  own  fVendes  profper  and  lead  theyr  lyfe. 
And  furelye,  me  thincke,  I  am  verye  merye  at  my  hart  to  remember 
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how  I  fliall  fiiide  at  home  in  Eiiglandc,  amonges  E?igliJJ.me?2,  partely  hy 
hiftoryes  of  them   that   have  gone   afore  us,  againe  by  experience  of' 
them  which  we  knowe  and  ]ive  with  us,  as  greate  noble  featcs  of  wane 
by    artiiierye  as   ever  was  done  at  anye  time  in   any  other  conmion 
wealthe.     And  here  I  muft  ncdes  remember  a  certaine  Frenchman,  qvlX- 
hdTextor,   that  writcih  a  booke    which  he  nameth   Ojficina,  wlierein    Textor. 
he  weaveth  up  many   broken   ended  matters,  and  fettes  out  much  rifr- 
rafFe,  pelfery,  trumpery,  baggage,  and  beggcry  ware,  clamparde  up  of 
one  that  would  fceme  to   be  fitter  for  a  lliop  indede  than  to  wryte  anye 
booke.     And,  amonges  all  other  ill  packed  up  matters,  he  thrurtes  uppe 
in  a  heepe  together  all  the  good  fliooters  that  ever   hath  bene  in   the 
vvorlde,    as  he  fayth  himfelfe,  and  yet  I  trowe,  Philologe,  that  all  the  ex- 
amples which  I  now,  by  chaunce,  have  reherfed  out  of  the  bell  authors 
both  in  Greke  and  Latine,  T!cxtor  hath  but  two  of  them,  which  two 
furelye,  if  they  were  to  reckon  againe,  I  would  not  ones  name  them, 
partiye  becaufe  they  were  noughtye  peifons,    and  (liootinge  fo  muche 
the  worfe,  S'ecaufe  they  loved  it,  as  Domitian  and  Commodus,  the  Empe- 
rours:  partiye  becaufe  Textor  hath  them  in  his  booke,  on  whom  I  loked 
by  chaunce  in  the  booke-binders   flioppe,  thinckinge  of  no  fuch  mat- 
ter.    And  one  thinge  I  will  (aye  to  you,  PhUologe,  that  if  I  were  difpo- 
fed  to  do  it,  and  you  had  leyfure  to  hear  it,  I  could  fone  do  as  'Textor 
doth,  and  reckon  uppe  fuch  a  rabble  of  fliooters  that  be  named  here 
and  there  in  poetes,  as  would  hold  us  talkinge  vv'hiles  to-morrow :    but 
my  purpofe  was  not  to  make  mention  of  thofe  which  were  fayned  of 
poetes  for  theyr  pleafjre,    but  of  fuche  as  were  proved  in  hiftoryes 
for  a  truthe.     But  why  I  bringe  in  Textor  was  this  :    at  lalf,  when  he 
hath  rekened  all  (hooters  that  he  can,  he  fayth  thus,    Fetrm  Crinltus-p  (-,; 
wryteth,  that  the  Scottes,  which  dwell  beyonde  Englande,  be  very  excel-  lo. 
lent  lliooters,  and  the  beift  bowmen  in  warre.     This  fentence,  whether 
Crinitiis  wrote  it   more  icu.ilye  of  ignorance,   or  Textor  confirmeth  it 
more  piviHiIye  of  envye,   maye  be  called  in  queftion  and  doubt,  but  this 
furelye  do  I  knowe  verye  well,  that  Textor  hath  both  redde  in  Gaguinus 
the   Frenche  hiftorye,  and  alfo  hath  heai^de  his  father  or  graunde  father 
talke  (excepte  per  chaunce  he  was  born  and  bredde  in  a  cloyfter)  after 
that  fort  of  the  flaootinge  of   EnglifJ.'men,  that  Textor  neded  not  to  have 
gone  fo  pivifhlye  beyonde  Englande  for  fliootinge,  but  might  very  foon, 
even  into  the  firft  towne  of  Kent,  have  found  fuch  plentye  of  fliootinge. 
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,as  IS  not  ill  all  the  realme  of  Scotlande  againe.  The  Scottes  furelye 
be  good  men  of  wane  in  theyr  owne  featcs  as  can  be :  but  as  for 
fhootinge,  they  neyther  can  ufe  it  for  any  profile,  nor  yet  will  chalenge 
it  for  any  praife,  althoughc  Maifter  Tcxtor,  of  his  gentlenefle,  would 
geve  it  them.  T'extor  neded  not  to  have  filled  up  his  booke  with  fuch 
John  Maj.  6.  lyes,  if  he  had  redde  the  hiftorye  oi  Scotlande,  which  Joharuies  Major 
doth  wrytc :  wherein  he  might  have  learned,  that  when  James  Stewart, 
firft  Kingeof  that  name,  at  the  parliamente  holden  at  Saint  Johns  towne, 
or  Pertbie,  commaundinge  under  paine  of  great  forfite,  that  everye 
Scotte  fliould  learne  to  flioote :  yet  neyther  the  love  of  theyr  countrye, 
the  feare  of  tlieyr  enemyes,  the  avoydinge  of  punifliment,  nor  the  re- 
ceyvinge  of  any  profite  that  might  come  by  it,  could  make  them  to 
be  good  archers :  which  be  unapte  and  unfitte  thereunto  by  Gods  pro- 
vidence and  nature. 

Therefore  the  Scottes  themfelves  prove  Textor  a  Iyer,  both  with  auclo- 
ritye  and  alfo  daily  experience,  and  by  a  certaine  proverbe  that  they 
have  amonges  theyr  communication,  whereby  they  geve  the  whole 
prayfe  of  {hootinge  honeillye  to  Englifimeny  fayinge  thus :  that  Every 
Engl/p  archer  bearcth  under  his  girdle  tweiity-four  Scottes. 

John  Major  But  to  let  Textor  and  the  Scottes  go,  yet  one  thinge  would  I  wiflie 
6. Hift. Scot.  £qj^.  |.|^g  Scottes,  and  that  is  this,  that  feeinge  one  God,  one  fayth,  one 
compaffe  of  the  fea,  one  land  and  countrye,  one  tounge  in  fpeakinge, 
one  maner  and  trade  in  lyvinge,  like  courage  and  ftomache  in  warre, 
like  quickenefle  of  witte  to  learninge,  hath  made  Englande  and  Scot- 
lande both  one,  they  would  fuffer  them  no  longer  to  be  two:  but  cleane 
geve.  over  the  Pope,  which  feeketh  none  other  thinge  (as  manye  a  noble 
and  wyfe  Scottijhe  man  doth  knowe)  but  to  fede  uppe  difiention  and 
parties  betvvixte  them  and  us,  procuringe  that  thinge  to  be  two,  which 
God,  nature,  and  reafon  would  have  one. 

How  profitable  fuch  an  *  attonemente  were  for  Scotlande,  both  Johan- 
nes Major  and  Heclor  Boetius,  which  wrote  the  Scottes  chronicles,  do  tell, 
and  alfo  all  the  gentlemen  of  Scotlande,  with  the  poore  communaltye, 
do  well  knowe  :  fo  that  there  is  nothinge  that  floppeth  this  matter,  fave 
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only  a  fev^  fryers,  and  fuch  like,  which,  with  the  dregges  of  our  Eng' 
liJJje  Papiftryc  lurkinge  amonges  tliem,  ftudye  nothing  els  but  to  brev/e 
battaile  and  flrifc  betwixt  botli  the  people  :  whereby  onlye  they  hope 
to  malntaine  theyr  papifticall  kingdome,  to  the.deftruclion  of  the  noble 
bloude  of  Scotlande,  that  then  they  maye  with  authoritye  do  that,  which 
neytiier  noble  man  nor  poor  man  in  Scotlande  yet  doth  know.  And  as 
for  ScottiJIje  men  and  EngUjhe  men  be  not  ennem}'es  by  nature,  but  by 
cuftome;  not  by  our  good  will,  but  by  theyr  own  follye :  which  fliould 
take  more  honour  in  being  copied  to  Englande,  than  we  fiiould  take  pro- 
fite  in  beinge  joyned  to  Scotlande. 

Wales  beinge  headye  and  rebelling  many  yeares  againft  us,  laye  wilde, 
untylled,  uninhabited,  without  lawe,  juftice,  civiiitye  and  orderj  and 
then  was  amonges  tnem  more  flealinge  than  true  dealinge,  more 
furetye  for  them  that  fludyed  to  be  nought,  than  quietnefle  for 
them  that  laboured  to  be  good  :  when  nowe,  thancked  be  God  and. 
noble  Englande f  there  is  no  countrye  better  inhabited,  more  civile, 
more  diligent  in  honeft  craftes,  to  get  both  true  and  plentifuU  livinge 
withall.  And  this  felicitye  (my  minde  gev.th  me)  fliould  have  chaunced 
alfo  to  Scotlande,  by  the  godlye  wyfedome  of  the  moll  noble  Prince 
Kinge  Henrye  the  VIII.  by  whom  God  wrought  more  wonderfuU  thinges 
than  ever  by  anye  Prince  before  :  as  banifhinge  the  biflioppe  of  T^iJOTt'  and 
herefye,  bringinge  to  light  Gods  word  and  veritye,  eflablifliinge  fuch 
juftice  and  equitye  throughe  everye  part  of  this  realme,  as  never  was 
feene  afore. 

But  Texior  (I  beflirowe  him)  hath  almoft  brought  us  from  our  com- 
munication of  fnootinge.  Now  Sir,  by  my  judgemente,  the  ariillerye 
of  Englande  farre  exceedeth  all  other  realmes:  but  yet  one  thinge  I 
doubt,  and  long  have  furely  in  that  point  doubted,  when,  or  by  whom, 
fhootinge  was  firft  brought  into  Englande ;  and,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
as  I  was  once  in  companye  with  Sir  T'homas  Eliot  knighte,  which  furely 
for  his  learninge  in  all  kinde  of  knowledge,  brought  muche  worfhippe 
to  all  the  nobilitye  of  Englande,  I  was  fo  bould  to  alke  him,  if  he  at 
any  time  had  marked  any  thinge,  as  concerninge  the  bringinge  in  of 
Ihootinge  mXo  Englande :  he  aunfwered  me  gentlye  againe,  he  had  a 
vrorke  in  hand,  which  he  nameth,  De  rebus  memorabilibin  Anglice,  which 
0  1 
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I  truft  we  fliall  fee  in  print  fhortlye,  and,  for  the  accomplifliement  of 
that  booke,  he  had  redde  and  perufed  over  manye  ould  monuments 
of  Englmide,  and,  in  feeking  for  that  purpofe,  he  marked  this  of  flioot- 
inge  in  an  excedinge  olde  chronicle,  the  which  had  no  name,  that 
what  time  as  the  Saxons  came  firft  into  this  reahne,  in  kinge  Vortigers 
dayes,  when  they  had  bene  here  a  while,  and  at  laft  began  to  faule 
out  with  the  Britaynes,  they  troubled  and  fubdued  the  Britaynes  with 
nothinge  fo  much  as  with  theyr  bowe  and  fliaftes,  which  weapon  be- 
inge  ftraunge  and  not  feene  here  before,  was  wonderfuU  terrible  unto 
them,  and  this  beginninge  I  can  thincke  verye  well  to  be  true.  But 
now  as  concerninge  many  examples  for  the  prayfe  of  EngliJJ:>e  archcis 
in  warre,  furelye  I  will  not  be  longe  in  a  matter  that  no  man  doubteth 
in,  and  thofe  fewe  that  I  will  name,  fliall  eyther  be  proved  by  the 
hiftorycs  of  our  enemyes,    or  els  done  by  men  that  now  live. 

King  Edivarde  the  third,  at  the  battaile  of  Crefie,  againft:  Philip 
the  French  King,  as  G^guinus,  the  French  hiflioriographer,  plainlye  doth 
tell,  flewe  that  daye  all  the  nobilitye  of  Fraunce  onlye  with  his  archers. 

Such  like  battaile  alfo  fought  the  noble  black  Prince  Edivarde  be- 
fide  Poitfers,  where  John  the  French  Kinge,  with  his  fonne,  and  in  a 
manner  all  the  peres  of  Fraunce  were  taken,  befides  thirty  thoufand 
which  that  daye  were  flaine,  and  very  few  Englijlie  men,  by  reafon  of 
theyr  bowes. 

Kinge  Henrye  the  fifte,  a  Prince  pereleffe  and  mofl:  victorious  con- 
querour  of  all  that  ever  dyed  yet  in  this  parte  of  the  worlde,  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  with  feven  thoufand  fighlinge  men,  and  yet  manye 
of  them  ficke,  being  fuche  archers,  as  the  chronicle  fayth,  that  moll 
parte  of  them  drewe  a  yarde,  flewe  all  the  chevalrye  of  Fraunce,  to  the 
number  of  forty  thoufand  and  mo,  and  loft  not  paft  twenty-fix  Eng- 
liJJanen. 

The  bloudye  civill  warre  of  Englande  betvvixte  the  houfe  of  Torke 
and  Lancafter,  where  fliaftes  flewe  of  both  fydes  to  the  defl:ru6lion  of 
manye  a  yoman  of  Englande,  whom  foreine  battell  could  never  have 
fubdued,   both  I  will  pafle  over  for  the  pytifulneffe  of  it,  and  yet  maye 

we 
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we  highlye  prayfe  God  in  the  remembraunce  of  it,  feinge  he,  of  his 
providence,  hath  fo  knitte  together  thofe  two  noble  lioufes,  with  fo  noble 
and  pleafaunte   a  flowre. 

The  excellent  Prince  Thomas  Howarde  Duke  of  Norfolke,  with  bowe- 
men  of  E?iglande,  llewe  Kinge  Jamye  with  manye  a  noble  Scotie,  even 
brant  againft  Floden  hill,  in  which  battell  the  floute  archers  of  CheffJjyre 
and  Lancajhyre,  for  one  daye  beftowed  to  the  death  for  theyr  Prince 
and  countrye  fake,  hath  gotten  immortall  name  and  prayfe  for  ever. 

The  feare  oniye  of  EngHfJoe  archers  hath  done  more  wonderfull 
thinges  than  ever  I  redde  in  anye  hiftorye,  Greke  or  Latine,  and  moft  ' 
wonderfull  of  all  now  of  late,  befyde  Carlijle,  betwixt  EJkc  and  Leven, 
2i\.  Sandy efikes^  where  the  whole  nobilitye  oi  Scotlande,  for  feare  of  the 
archers  of  Englande,  (next  the  flroke  of  God)  as  hothEngliJJ^e  and  ScoU(//ye 
men  that  were  prefent  hath  tolde  me,  were  drowned  and  taken  prifoners. 

,  Nor  that  noble  a61:e  alfo,  which  althoughe  it  be  almoft  lofl  by  time, 
Cometh  not  behinde  in  worthineflc,  which  my  fmgular  good  fiende 
and  maifter  Sir  WilHam  JValgrave,  and  Sir  George  Somerfet  did,  with  a 
fewe  archeis,  to  the  number,  as  it  is  fayd,  of  lixteen,  at  the  turnpike 
befyde  Hauimcs,  where  they  turned  with  fo  fewe  archers  fo  \nanycFre?ich- 
men  to  flight,  and  turned  fo  manye  out  of  theyr  *  jackes,  which  turne 
turned  all  Fraunce  to  fliame  and  reproach  j  and  thofe  two  noble  knightes 
to  perpetuall  prayfe  and   fame. 

And  thus  you  fee,  Philologe,  in  all  countryes,  jlfia,  Affricke^  and 
Europe^  in  Inde,  Ethiop.  Egypt,  and  Jurie,  Parthia,  Perjia,  Grece  and 
Italye,  Scythia,  Turkye,  and  Englande,  from  the  beginninge  of  the  world 
even  to  this  daye,  that  lliootinge  hath  had  the  chiefe  flroke  in 
warre.  Phi.    Thefe   examples  furelye  apte  for  the  prayfe  of 

fhootinge,  not  fayned  by  poetes,  but  proved  by  true  hifloryes,  diftinft 
by  time  and  order,  hath  delited  me  exceeding  much,  but  yet  me- 
thincke  that  all  this  prayfe  belongeth  to  ftronge  fliootinge  and  drawinge 
of  mightye  bowes,  not  to  prickinge  and  nere  fliootinge,  for  which 
caufe  you  and  many  other  doth  love  and  ufe  fliootinge.  Tox.  E- 

vermore,  Phikloge,  you  will  haA'^e  fome  overthwarte  reafon  to  draws 

*  A  Jack  is  a  coat  of  mall, 

Q^  forth 
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forth  more  communication  withal,  but,  neverthelefTe,  you  fiiall  per- 
ceyve  if  you  will,  that  ufe  of  prickinge,  and  defire  of  nere  fliootin^e 
at  home,  are  the  onlyc  caufes  of  ftronge  flicotinge  in  warre,  and  why  ? 
For  you  fee  that  the  ftronge  men  do  not  draw  ahvayes  the  ftrongeft 
fliote,  which  thinge  proveth  that  drawinge  ftronge  lyeth  not  fo  much 
in  the  ftrengthe  of  man,  as  in  the  ufe  of  fliootinge.  And  experi- 
ence teacheth  the  fame  in  other  thinges,  for  you  fliall  fee  a  weake 
finithe,  which  will  with  a  *  lipe  and  turninge  of  his  arme,  take  uppe 
a  Larre  of  yron,  that  another  man,  thrife  as  ftronge,  cannot  ftirre. 
And  a  ftronge  man  not  ufed  to  (hoote,  hath  his  armes,  breaft  and 
fhoul'Jers,  and  other  parts  wherewith  he  fhould  drawe  ftronglye,  one 
hinderingc  and  ftoppinge  another,  even  as  a  dozen  ftronge  horfes  not 
iifed  to  the  cart,  lettes  and  troubles  one  another.  And  fo  the  more 
ftronge  man'  not  ufed  to  ftioote,  fliootes  moft  unhanfumlye,  but  yet 
if  a  ftrong  man  with  ufe  of  fhooting  coulde  apply  all  the  partes  of 
his  bodye  together,  to  theyr  mofte  ftrength,  then  fliould  he  both  drawe 
ftronger  than  other,  and  alfo  ftioote  better  than  other.  But  nowe  a 
ftronge  man  not  ufed  to  flioote,  at  a  girde,  can  heve  up  and  plucke  in 
funder  many  a  good  bowe,  as  wilde  horfes  at  a  brunt  doth  race  and 
plucke  in  pieces  many  a  ftronge  carte.  And  thus  ftronge  men,  with- 
out ufe,  can  do  nothinge  in  fliootinge  to  any  purpofe,  neyther  in  warre 
nor  peace,  but  if  they  happen  to  flioote,  yet  they  have  done  within  a 
fliote  or  two,  when  a  weake  man  that  is  ufed  to  ftioote,  fliall  ferve  for 
all  times  and  purpofes,  and  fhall  flioote  ten  fhaftes  againft  the  others 
four,  and  drawe  them  uppe  to  the  pointe  every  time,  and  flioote  them 
to  the  moft  advantage,  drawinge  and  withdrawinge  his  fliafte  when 
he  lift,  marking  at  one  man,  yet  letdryvinge  at  an  other  man:  which 
thinges,  in  a  fet  battaile,  althoughe  a  man  fliall  not  alwayes  ufe,  yet  in 
bickeringes,  and  at  overthwart  meetinges,  when  few  archers  be  together^ 
they  do  moft  good  of  all. 

Againe,  he  that  is  not  ufed  to  flioote,  fliall  evennore  with  untoward- 
neffe  of  houldinge  his  bowe,  and  nockinge  his  fliafte,  not  lokinge  ta 
his  ftrinoe  betime,  put  his  bowe  alwayes  in  jeopardye  of  breakinge,  and 
then  he  were  better  to  be  at  home,   moreover  he  ftiall  flioote  very  few 

*  The  word  L!pe  I  never  faw,  and  know  not  whether  I  underftand  it ;  if  it  be  the  fame  as. 
leaPt  it  may  mean  a  jerk  or  fudden  motion. 

fliaftes. 
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ihaftes,  and  thofe  full  unhandfumly,  fome  not  halfe  drawen,  fome  to 
high  and  fome  to  low,  nor  he  cannot  drive  a  flioteat  a  time,  nor  floppe 
a  fliote  at  a  nede,  but  out  mufl:  it,  and  very  oft  to  evill  profe. 

Phi.  And  that  is  befV,  I  trowe,   in  warre,    to  let  it  go,  and   not  to 
floppe  it.  Tox.  No  not  fo,  but  fome  time  to   hould  a  fliaft  at 

the  head,  which,  if  they  be  but  few  archers,  doth  more  good  witli 
the  fear  of  it,  than  it  fliould  do  if  it  were  fhottc  with  the  llroke  of 
it.  Phi.  That  is  a  Vv'onder  to  mc,  that  the  fear  of  a  difpleafure 

fhould  do  more  harme  than  the  difpleafure  itfelfe.  Tox.  Yes,  ye 

knowe  that  a  man  which  feareth  to  be  baniflied  oute  of  his  countrye, 
can  neyther  be  mcrye,  eate,  drincke,  nor  fleepe  for  feare;  yet  when 
he  is  baniihed  in  dede,  he  fleepeth  and  eateth  as  well  as  any  other. 
And  many  men,  doubtinge  and  fcaringe  whether  they  fliouId  dye  or 
no,  even  for  very  fear  of  death,  preventeth  themfclfe  with  a  more  bit- 
ter death,  than  the  other  death  fliould  have  bene  indede.  And  thus  fear 
is  worfe  than  the  thing  feared,  as  is  pretelye  proved  by  the  commu- 
nication of  Cyrus  and  'Tigranes,  the  Kinges  fonne  oi  Armeiiie,  in  Zt'- Cyroped.  3. 
nofbon. 

Phi.  I  graunt,  'Toxopbik,  that  ufe  of  fliootinge  maketh  a  man  drawe 
ftronge,  to  flioote  at  moft  advantage,  to  kepe  his  gere,  which  is  no 
fmall  thinge  in  warre  j  but  yet  methincke  that  the  cuftomable  fhootinge 
at  home,  fpeciallye  at  buttes  and  prickes,  make  nothinge  at  all  for 
flronge  fliootinge,  which  doth  moft  good  in  warre.  Therefore,  I  fup- 
pofe,  if  men  fliould  ufe  to  go  into  the  fieldes,  and  learne  to  flioote 
mightye  flronge  fhotes,  and  never  care  for  anye  mark  at  all,  they  fliould 
do  much  better.  Tox.  The  truthe  is,  that  fafliion  much  ufed  would 

do  much  good,  but  this  is  to  be  feared,  leafi:  that  waye  could  not  pro- 
voke men  to  ufe  much  fliootinge,  becaufe  there  fliould  be  litle  pleafure 
in  it.  And  that  in  Ihooting  is  befl:e,  that  provoketh  a  man  to  ufe  flioot- 
ing  mofl::  for  much  ufe  maketh  men  flioote  both  ftronge  and  well, 
which  two  thinges  in  fliooting  every  man  doth  defyre.  And  the 
chiefe  maintayner  of  ufe  in  anye  thinge  is  comparifon  and  honefl: 
contention.  For  when  a  man  ftryveth  to  be  better  than  an  other, 
he  will  gladlye  ufe  that  thinge,  though  it  be  never  fo  painful,  wherein 
he  would  excell,  which  thinge  Ariflotk  very  pretelye  doth  note,  fayinge, 

0^2  "  Where 
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"  Where  is  compaiiron,  there  is  vidoryej  where  is  viclorye  there  13 

Arift.  RI.et.  "  pleafure :  and  where  is  pleafure,  no  man  careth  what  labour  or  paine 

"  he  taketh,  bccaufc  of  tire  prayfe  and  pleafure  that  he  fliall  have  in 

"  doinf^  better  than  other  men." 


'O 


Agayne,  you  knowe,  Hefwdus  writeth  to  his  brother  Perfes,  "  that 
Hcfiod.  in  li  all  craftefmen,  by  contcndinge  one  honeftlye  with  another,  do  en- 
'''  '^'  "  creafe  theyr  cunninge  with  theyr  fubllance."  And  thercfoi'e  in  Z,5«- 
don,  and  other  great  cityes,  men  ofonecrafte,  mofl  commonly e,  dwell 
together,  becaule  in  honcft  flrivinge  together,  who  fliall  do  befl,  everye. 
one  maye  waxe  both  cunninger  and  rycher.  So  likewyfe  in  fl:iootinge, 
to  make  matches  to  affemble  archers  together,  to  contend  who  fliall 
flioote  befl:,  and  winne  the  game,  encreafeth  the  ufe  of  fliootinge 
v/onderfullye  amonges  men.  Phi.  Of  ufe  you  fpeake  verye  muche, 

I'oxopbile,  but  1  am  fure  in  all  other  matters  ufe  can  do  nothinge,  with- 
oute  two  other  thinges  be  joyned  with  it,  one  is  a  naturall  aptnefl'e  to 
a  thinge,  the  other  is  a  true  waye  or  knowledge,  howe  to  do  the 
thinge,  to  which  tv/o  if  ufe  be  joyned  as  thirde  felowe  of  them  three, 
procedeth  perfeftnefle  and  excellencye :  if  a  man  lacke  the  firfi:  two, 
aptnefle  and  cunninge,  ufe  can  do  litle  good  at  all. 

For  he  that  would  be  an  oratour,  and  is  nothinge  naturallye  fitte  for 
it,  that  is  to  faye,  lacketh  a  good  witte  and  memorye,  lacketh  a  good 
voyce,  countenaunce  and  bodye,  and  other  fuch  like,  yea,  if  he  had 
all  thefe,  and  knowe  not  what,  howe,  where,  when,  nor  to  whom  he 
fhoulde  fpeake,  furely  the  ufe  of  fpeakinge  would  bringe  oute  none 
other  fruite  but  plain  follye  and  bablinge,  fo  that  ufe  is  the  lafl:  and 
the  leaft  necefiTarye  of  all  three,  yet  nothinge  can  be  done  excellentlye 
withoute  them  all  three ;  and  therefore,  Toxophile,  I  myfelfe,  becaufe 
I  never  knewe  whether  I  was  apte  for  fliootinge  or  no,  nor  never  knewe 
waye  howe  1  fliould  learne  to  flioote,  I  have  not  ufed  to  flioote  :  and 
fo,  I  thincke,  five  hundred  more  in  Englande  do  befyde  me.  And 
furelye,  if  1  knewe  that  I  were  apte,  and  that  you  would  teache  me 
how  to  flioote,  I  would  become  an  archer,  and  the  rather  becaufe  of 
the  good  communication,  the  which  I  have  had  with  you  this  daye 
of  fliootinge.  Tox.  Aptnefle,  knowledge,  and  ufe,    even  as  you 

fay,  make  all  thinges  perfede.     Aptnefle  is  the  fiift  and  chiefefl:  thing, 

withoute 
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withoute  which  the  other  two  do  no  good  at  all.  Knowledge  doth  en- 
creafe  all  mancr  of"  aptnefle  both  lefie  and  more.  Ufe,  fayth  Cicero,  is 
farre  above  all  teaching.  And  thus  they  all  three  mufl  be  had,  to  do 
any  thing  very  well,  and  if  any  one  be  away,  whatfoever  is  done,  is  done 
very  nicanelye.  Aptnelle  is  the  gift  of  nature,  knowledge  is  gotten  by 
the  helpe  of  other  3  ufe  lyeth  in  our  owne  diligence  and  labour;  fo  that 
aptnelle  and  ufe  be  ours  and  within  us,  through  nature  and  labour; 
knowledge  not  ours,  but  commingc  by  other :  and  therefore  mod:  dili- 
gently of  all  men  to  be  fought  for.  Howe  thefe  three  thinges  flande 
with  the  artillerye  of  Englandc,  a  word  or  two  I  will  fay. 

All  EngUJhe  men,  generally,  be  apt  for  fhootinge,  and  howe?  Lyke 
as  that  grounde  is  plentiful  and  fruitful,  which,  without  any  tillinge, 
bringeth  out  corne ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  man  flioulde  goe  to  the 
mill  or  market  with  corne,  and  happen  to  fpill  fome  in  the  waye,  yet 
it  would  take  roote  and  growe,  becaufe  the  foyle  is  fo  good ;  fo  Englaiide 
may  be  thought  very  fruitful,  and  apte  to  bringe  out  fhooters,  where 
children,  even  from  the  craddle-  l,Q"e  it,  and  yonge  men,  without  any 
teaching,  fo  diligently  ufe  it.  Again,  likewife,  as  a  good  ground,  well 
tylled  and  well  hufbanded,  bringeth  out  great  plenty  of  byg  eared  coi'ne, 
and  good  to  the  faule:  fo  if  the  youthe  oi  Etiglande,  beinge  apte  of  it- 
felfe  to  fhoote,  were  taught  and  learned  howe  to  fiioote,  the  archers 
of  Rnglande  fliould  not  be  onely  a  great  deale  ranker,  and  mo  than 
they  be  ;  but  alfo  a  good  deale  bigger  and  ftronger  archers  than  they  be. 
This  commodity  fhould  folowe  alfo,  if  the  youthe  of  Englande  were 
taughte  to  flioote,  that  even  as  piowinge  of  a  good  grounde  for  wheate, 
doth  not  only  make  it  meete  for  the  feede,  but  alio  ryveth  and  phicketh 
up  by  the  rootes  all  thiftles,  brambles  and  weeds,  Vv'hicii  growe  of  their 
own  accorde,  to  the  de(iru6lion  of  both  corne  and  grounde :  Even  [o 
fhould  the  teachinge  of  youthe  to  fhoote,  not  only  make  them  fhoote 
well,  but  alfo  plucke  awaye  by  the  rootes  all  other  defyre  to  noughtye 
paftimes,  as  dyfinge,  cardinge,  and  boulinge,  which,  without  any  teach- 
ing, are  ufed  every  where,  to  the  great  harme  of  all  youth  of  this 
realme.  And  likewife,  as  burning  of  thiflles,  and  diligente  weeding 
them  out  of  the  corne,  doth  not  halfe  fo  much  rydde  them,  as  when 
the  ground  is  falloed  and  tilled  for  good  grayne,  as  I  have  heard  many 
a  good  hufbandman  faye :  even  fo,  neither  hote  punifliment,  nor  yet 

diligent 
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diligent  fcarching  out  of  fuch  unthriftinefle  by  the  officers,  fhall  fo 
thorowly  wcede  thefe  ungratious  games  out  of  the  realme,  as  occupy- 
ing and  bringing  up  youth  in  fhootinge,  and  other  honeft  paftime. 
Thirdly,  as  a  grounde  wliich  is  apt  for  corne,  and  alfo  well  tilled  for 
cornci  yet  if  a  man  let  it  lye  fl-ill,  and  do  not  occupy  it  three  or  four 
yeare ;  but  then  will  fowe  it,  if  it  be  wheat,  fayth  Columella^  it  will 
turn  into  rye:  fo  if  a  man  be  never  fo  apt  to  flioote,  nor  never  fo  well 
taughce  in  his  youth  to  flioote,  yet  if  he  geve  it  over,  and  not  ufe  to 
flioote,  truly  when  he  fhall  be  eyther  compelled  in  warre  time  for  his 
countrys  fake,  or  elfe  provoked  at  home  for  his  pleafure  fake,  to  faule 
to  his  bovve  :  he  fliall  become  ofa  fayre  archer,  a  ftarke  fquyrter  and  drib- 
ber.  Thei'efore  in  fhootinge,  as  in  all  other  thinges,  there  can  neither 
be  many  in  number,  nor  excellent  in  dccde,  excepte  thefe  three  thinges, 
aptnefie,  knowledge,  and  ufe,  go  together. 

Phi.  Very  well  fayd,  Toxophile,  and  I  promife  you,  I  agree  to  this 
judgement  of  yours  together,  and  therefore  I  cannot  little  marveile, 
why  EngUp:e  men  bringe  no  more  helpe  to  fhootinge,  than  nature  it- 
felfe  geveth  them.  For  you  fee  that  even  children  be  put  to  their  own 
fhiftes  in  fliootinge,  havinge  nothinge  taughte  them:  but  that  they 
may  choofe,  and  chaunce  to  flioot  ill,  rather  then  well,  unaptlye  foner 
then  fitlye,  untowardlye  more  eafely  then  well  favoredly,  which  thinge 
caufeth  many  never  begin  to  flioote,  and  mo  to  leave  it  off  when  they 
have  begun  :  and  mofl  of  all  to  flioote  both  worfe  and  weaker  than  they 
might  flioote,  if  they  were  taught. 

But  peradventure  fome  men  will  fay,  that  with  ufe  of  fhootinge  a 
man  fliall  learn  to  flioote ;  true  it  is,  he  fhalJ  Icarne,  but  what  fhall  he 
learne .''  Mary  to  fhoote  noughtlie.  For  all  ufe,  in  all  thinges,  if  it 
be  not  flayed  by  cunning,  will  very  eafely  bring  a  man  to  do  that 
thing,  whatfoever  he  goeth  about,  with  much  ilfavorednefle  and  defor- 
mitye.  Which  thinge  how  much  harme  it  doth  in  learninge,  both  Crajfus 
excellently  doth  prove  in  Tally,  and  I  myfelfe  have  experience  in  my 
litle  fliootinge.  And  therefore,  Toxophile,  you  muft  needes  graunt  me, 
that  eyther  Englijl:e  men  do  ill,  in  not  joyning  knowledge  of  fhootinge 
to  ufe,  or  els  there  is  no  knowledge  or  cunning  which  can  be  gathered 
of  fliootinge. 

Tox. 
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Tox.  Learning  to  flioote  is  little  regarded  in  Englande,  for  this  con- 
fideration,  becaule  men  be  fo  apte  by  nature  they  have  a  greate  ready 
forwardnenb  and  will  to  ufe  it,  although  no  man  teache  them,  although 
no  man  bidde  them,  and  fo  of  their  own  courage  they  runne  hedlynge 
on  it,  and  flioote  they  ill,  fhoote  they  well,  great  heede  they  take  not. 
And,  in   verye  deede,    aptnelie   with  ufe  may  do  fcnicwhat    without 
knowledge,  but  not  the  tenthe  parte,  if  fo  be  they  were  joyned  with 
knowledge.     Which  three  thinges  be  feparate  as  you  fee,  not  of  their 
owne  kinde,  but  through  the  negligence  of  men   which  coupled  them 
not  together.     And  where  ye  doubt,  whether  there  can  be  gathered  any 
knowledge  or  arte  in  fhootinge  or  no,  furelye  I  thincke  that  a  man,  be- 
ing well  exercifed  in  it,  and  fomewhat  honeftiye  learned  withall,  might 
foone,  with  diligent  obferving  and  marking  the  whole  nature  of  {hoot- 
ing, find  out,  as  it  were,  an  art  of  it,  as  artes  in  other  matters  have 
bene  founde  out  afore,  feeing  that  lliootinge  flandeth  by  thofe  thinges, 
which  may  both  be  thorowlye  perceyved,    and  perfectly  knowen,    and 
fuch  that  never  fails,   but  be  ever  certaine,    belonging  to  one  moil  per- 
fe6f  ende,  as  fliooting  ftraight  and  keeping  of  a  lengthe  bringe  a  man 
to  hitte  the  marke,  the  chiefe  ende  in  Ihootinge,  which  two  thinges  a 
man  maye  attaine  unto,  by  dyligente  ufmge  and  well  handeling  thofe 
inftruments  which  belonge  unto  them.     Therefore  I  cannot  ice,  but 
there  lyeth  hidde  in  the  nature  of  fhootinge  an  arte,  which,  by  notino- 
and  obferving  of  them  that  is  exercifed  in  it,  if  he  be  any  thing  learn- 
ed at  all,  maybe  taught,  to  the  great  furtheraunce  of  artillerye  throuo-he 
oute  all  this  realme :  and  truely  I  marveile  greatlye,  that  EngUJ];)e  men 
woulde  never  yet  feeke  for  the  arte  of  fhootinge,  feeinge  they  be  fo 
apt  unto  it,    fo  prayfed   of  their   friendes,    fo  feared  of  their   enemies 
for  it.     Vegetiiis  would  have  maifters  appointed,    which  ihould  teache   Vegetius. 
youthe  to  fhoote  fayre.     Leo  the  Emperour  of  Rome  fneweth  the  fame  Leo,  6.  5. 
cuftome  to  have  been  alwayes  amongell  the  o\<\q  Rotnaines:  which  cuf- 
tome  of  teachinge  youth  to  flioote,  (fayth  he)  after  it  was  omitted  and 
litle  hede  taken  of,    brought,  the   whole   empyre  of   Rome  to  o-reate  ^    , 
ruine.     Schola  Perfica,  that  is,  the  fchole  of  the  Perfians,  appointed  to 
bringe  up  youth,  whiles  they  were  twenty  yeare  olde,  only  in  Ihootino-e 
is  as  notably  knowne   in  hilforyes  as  the  empyre  of  the  P^r/^^^.-  which 
fchole,   as  doth  appear  in  Cornelius  Tacitus^  as  fone  as  they  gave  over  ^°''*  '^^'^-  ^^ 

and 
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and  fell  to  other  idle  paftimes,  broughte  both  them  and  the  Parthiam 
under  the  fubje6lion  of  the  Romaines.     Plato  would  have  common  maif- 

Dc  leg.  7.  ten  and  fiipendes,  for  to  teacbe  youtbe  to  f:oote,  and,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
he  would  have  a  broade  fielde  neare  every e  citie,  made  common  for  men  to 
ufepootinge  in.  Whiche  fayingc,  the  more  reafonablye  it  is  fpoken  of 
Plato  the  more  unreafonable  is  their  deede,  which  would  ditche  up  thofe 
ficldes  privatelye  for  their  own  profite,  which  lyeth  open  generallye  for 
the  common  ufe  :  men  by  fuch  goods  be  made  richer,    not  honefter, 

De  Offic.  2.  fayth  'Ttdlye.  If  men  be  perfuaded  to  have  fliootinge  taughte,  this  au- 
thoritye  which  foloweth  will  perfwade  them,  or  elle  none,  and  that  is, 
as  I  have  ones  fayde  before,  of  King  David,  whofe  fii'ft  acte  and  ordi- 
naunce  was,  after  he  was  Kingc,  that  all  Judea  Ihould  learne  to  Ihoote. 
If  fliootinge  coukle  fpeake,  fhe  woulde  accufe  Englande  of  unkindnelle 
and  flothfulneffe ;  of  unkindnelle  toward  her,  becaufe  flie  beinge  left  to 
a  little  blind  ufe,  lackes  her  beft  maintainer  which  is  cunninge  :  of  floth- 
fulneffe rowarde  their  owne  felfe,  becaufe  they  are  content  with  that 
which  aptnefie  and  ufe  doth  graunt  them  in  fhootinge,  and  v*'ill  feek 
for  no  knowledge  as  other  noble  common  vv'ealthes  have  done:  and 
the  juftlier  fliooting  might  make  this  complaint,  feeinge  that  of  fence 
and  weapons  there  is  made  an  arte,  a  thinge  in  no  wyfe  to  be  compared 
to  fhootinge.  For  of  fence,  almofb  in  everye  towne,  there  is  not  onely 
maiflers  to  teach  it,  with  his  provofters,  ufliers,  fcholers,  and  other 
names  of  arte  and  fchole,  but  there  hath  not  fayled  alfo,  which  hath 
diligentlye  and  *  favourediye  written  it,  and  is  fet  out  in  printe,  that 
.  everye  man  maye  reade  it. 

What  difcommoditye  doth  come  by  the  lacke  of  knowledge,  in  fhoot- 
inge, it  were  over  long  to  rehearfe.  For  manye  that  have  been  apte, 
and  loved  fhootinge,  becaufe  they  knevve  not  whiche  waye  to  houlde  to 
come  to  fliootinge,  have  cleane  turned  themfelves  from  fhootinge.  And 
I  maye  tell  you,  Phihloge,  the  lacke  of  teachinge  to  fhoote  in  Englande 
caufeth  very  many  men  to  play  with  the  Kinges  ades,  as  a  man  did  ones, 
eyther  with  the  Mayor  of  London  or  York,  I  cannot  tell  whether,  which 
did  commaund  by  proclamation,  every  man  in  the  citye  to  hange  a 
lanterne,  with  a  candell,  afore  his  dore :  which  thinge  the  man  did,  but 

*  Favsuudly  is,  I  fuppofe,  plaufsbJy. 
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he  did  not  light  it ;  and  fo  many  bye  bowes,  becaufe  of  the  *  a6le,  but 
yet  they  fhoote  not,  not  of  evil  will,  but  becaufe  they  knowe  not  howe 
to  fhoote.  But,  to  conclude  of  this  matter,  in  fliootinge  as  in  ail  othci- 
thinges,  aptnelle  is  the  firft  and  chiefe  thinge,  which  if  it  be  awaye,;  Aptneflc. 
neyther  cunninge  nor  ufe  doth  any  good  at  all,  as  the  Scofies  and  Frencb- 
victt,  with  knowledge  and  ufe  of  fliootinge,  fliall  become  good  archers, 
when  a  cunninge  fnip-wright  fhall  make  a  ftrong  fhippe  of  a  fallowc 
tree  J  or  when  a  hulbandman  fball  become  riche,  with  fowinge  wheat 
on  Newmarket  heath.  Cunninge  mufl:  be  had,  both  to  fet  out  and  (^^^^^^j^^ 
amend  nature,  and  alfo  to  overfee  and  corre6l  ufe,  which  ufe,  if  it  be 
not  led,  and  governed  with  cunning,  fliall  foner  go  amide,  than 
ftraight.  Ufe  maketh  perfitnefle  in  doing  that  thinge,  whereunto  na- 
ture maketh  a  man  apt,  and  knowledge  maketh  a  man  cunninge  be- 
fore. So  that  it  is  not  fo  doubtful,  which  of  them  three  hath  moft  flroke 
in  fliootinge,  as  it  is  plaine  and  evidcnte,  that  all  three  muil  be  had  in  ex- 
cellent fliootinge.  Phi.  For  this  communication,  Toxophik,  I  am  very 
glad,  and  that  for  mine  own  fake,  becaufe  I  trufl  now  to  become  a  Ihooter. 
And  indede  I  thought  afore,  EngUJIoe  men  moft  apt  for  fliootinge,  and 
I  faw  them  dailye  ule  fliootinge,  but  yet  I  never  found  none,  that  would 
talke  of  anye  knowledge  whereby  a  man  might  come  to  fliootinge. 
Therefore  I  truft  that  you,  by  the  ufe  you  have  had  in  fliootinge, 
have  fo  thorowly  marked  and  noted  the  nature  of  it,  that  you  can  teache 
me,   as   it  were  by  a  trade  or  way,  how  to  come  to  it.  Tox.  I 

graunt  I  have  ufed  fliootinge  metelye  well :  that  I  might  have  mark- 
ed it  well  enough,  if  I  had  bene  diligent.  But  my  much  fliootinge 
hath  caufed  me  ftudye  litle,  fo  that  thereby  I  lacke  Icarninge,  which 
fliould  fet  out  the  art  or  waye  in  anye  thinge.  And  you  know  that  I 
was  never  fo  well  feene,  in  the  Fojieriorums  oi  Arijlotle^  as  to  invent  and 
fearch  out  general  demonftrations,  for  the  fettinge  forth  of  any  new 
fcience.  Yet,  by  my  trouth,  if  you  will,  I  will  go  with  you  into  the 
fieldes  at  any  time,  and  tell  you  as  much  as  I  can,  or  els_  you  maye 
ftande  fome  time  at  the  prickes  and  loke  on  them  which  flioote  bell,  and 
fo  learne.  Phi.  Howe  litle  you  have  loked  of  Arijlotle,  and  howe 

much  learninge  you  have  lofl:  by  fliootinge,  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  I 
would  faye,  and  if  I  loved  you  never  fo  ill,  that  you  have  been  occu- 
pyed  in  fome  what  els  befyde  fliootinge.  But,  to  our  purpofe,  as  I  will 
not  require  a  trade  in  fliootinge  to  be  taught  me  after  the  fubtiltye  of 
Ariftotky  even  fo  do  I  not  agree  with  you  in  this  point,  that  you  would 

*  The  flatute. 
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have  me  learne  to  fhoote  with  lokinge  on  them  which  flioote  beft,  for 
fo  I  know  I  fliould  never  come  to  flioote  metelye  j  for  in  (hootinge,  as 
in  all  other  thinges  which  be  gotten  by  tcachinge,  there  muft  be  fliewed 
a  way,  and  a  path,  which  fliall  leade  a  man  to  the  befl:  and  chiefell 
point  which  is  in  fliootinge,  which  you  do  mark  yourfelfe  well  enough,, 
and  uttered  it  alfo  in  your  communication,  when  you  fayd  there  lay  hid 
in  the  nature  of  fliootinge  a  certaine  waye  which,  well  perceyved  and 
thoroughlye  known,  would  bring  a  man,  without  any  wanderinge,  to 
the  befl:  ende  in  fhootinge,  which  you  called  hittinge  of  the  pricke. 
Therefore  I  would  refer  all  my  fliootinge  to  that  ende  which  is  befl:,  and 
fo  fliould  I  come  the  foner  to  fome  meane.  That  which  is  befl  hath 
no  faulte,  nor  cannot  be  amended.  So  fliewe  me  befl:e  fliootinge,  not 
the  hefte  fliootcr,  which  if  he  be  never  fo  good,  yet  hath  he  many 
a  faulte,  eafilye  of  any  man  to  be  efpyed.  And  therefore  marveile  not 
if  I  requyre  to  folowe  that  example  which  is  without  faulte,  rather  than 
that  which  hath  fo  manye  faultes.  And  this  way  everye  wyfe  man  doth 
folowe  in  teachinge  any  maner  of  thinge.  As  Arijlotle^  when  he  teach- 
eth  a  man  to  be  good,  he  fettes  not  before  him  Socrates  lyfe,  which  was 
the  befl:  man,  but  chief  goodnefs  itfelfe  ;  according  to  which  he  would 
have  a  man  direcl  his  life.  Tox.  This  way  which  you  requyre 

of  me,  Philologe,  is  to  harde  for  me,  and  to  hye  for  a  fliooter  to  taulke 
on,  and  taken,  as  I  fuppofe,  out  of  the  middefl:  of  Philofophie,  tofearche 
out  the  perfite  ende  of  any  thinge,  the  which  perfite  ende  to  finde  out, 
Ofat.adBru.  fayth  Tidlye,  is  the  hardeft  thinge  in  the  world,  the  onlye  occafion  and 
caufe  why  fo  many  feftes  of  Philofophefs  hath  bene  alvvayes  in  learninge. 
And  although,  as  Cicero  fayth,  a  man  maye  imagine  and  dreame  in  his 
minde  of  a  perfect  ende  in  any  thinge,  yet  there  is  no  experience  nor 
ufe  of  it,  nor  was  never  feene  yet  amonges  men ;  as  alwayes  to  lieale 
the  flcke,  evermore  to  leade  a  fliippe  without  daunger,  at  all  times   to 
hit  the  *pricke,  fliall  no  phifitian,  no  fliip-maifters,  no  fhooter  ever  do> 
Arift.  Pol.  and  Ariftotle  fayth,  that  in  all  deedes  there  are  two  points  to  be  marked, 
^  ^'  pollibilitye  and  excellencye,  but  chieflye  a  wyfe  man  muft  folowe,   and 

laye  hande  on  poffibilitye,  for  feare  he  lofe  both.  Therefore,  feeinge 
that  which , is  mofl:  perfect  and  befl:  in  fliootinge,  as  alvvayes  to  hit  the 
pricke,  was  never  feene  nor  hard  tell  on  yet  amonges  men,  but  onlye 
imagined  and  thought  upon  in  a  mans  rainde,  me  thincke  this  is  the 
wyfefl   counfell,  and  befl:  for  us  to  folowe  rather  that  which  a  man 

*  The /i/;Vi,  at  other  times  cailedthe  ti/^iV^,is.^  the.  white,  fpot  or  point  in  the  midft  of 
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may  come  to,  than  that  which  is  unpofliblc  to  be  attayned  to,  left 
juftlye  that  fayinge  of  the  wyfe  Ifmene  in  Sophocles  maye  be  verifyed  on  us. 

A  foole  is  he  that  takes  in  hande  he  cannot  endc.  ^op^*  Aftt, 

Phi.  Well,  if  the  perfite  ende  of  other  matters  had  bene  as  perfilelye 
knowne,  as  the  perfite  ende  of  fliootinge  is,  there  had  never  bene  fo 
many  fe6ls  of  Philofophers  as  there  be,  for  in  ftiootinge  both  man  and 
boy  is  of  one  opinion,  that  alwayes  to  hit  the  prickeis  the  moft  perfite 
ende  that  can  be  imagined,  fo  that  we  fhall  not  neede  greatly  contende 
in  this  matter.  But  nowe.  Sir,  whereas  you  thincke  that  a  man  in 
learninge  to  flioote,  or  any  thinge  els,  fliould  rather  wyfelye  folowe 
pofilbilitye,  than  vainly  feke  for  perfite  excellencye,  furelye  I  will  prove 
that  everye  wyfe  man,  that  wyfely  would  learne  any  thinge,  fliall  chief- 
lye  go  about  that  whereunto  he  knoweth  well  he  fliall  never  come. 
And  you  yourfelfe,  I  fuppofe,  fliall  confefTe  the  fame  to  be  the  beft 
way  in  teaching,  if  you  will  aunfwer  me  to  thofe  thinges  \v\-{\d\  I  will 
afke  of  you.  Tox.  And  that  I  will  gladlye,  both  becaufe  I  thincke 

it  is  impoffible  for  you  to  prove  it,  and  alfo  becaufe  I  defire  toheare  what 
you  can  fay  in  it. 

Phi.    The   fludye  of  a   good  phifitian,    Toxophile,    I  trowe  be   to 
knowe  all  difeafes  and  all  medycines  fit    for  them.  *  Tox.  It 

is  fo    indeed.  Phi.    Becaufe,     I   fuppofe,     he   would    gladly, 

at  all  times,    heale    all  difeafes  of  all  men.  Tox.  Yea,  trulye. 

Phi.  a  good  purpofe  furelye,  but  was  there  ever  phifition  yet  amonge 
fo  manye  which  hath  laboured  in  this  ftudye,  that  at  all  times  could 
heale  all  difeafes?  Tox.  No  truly,    nor,  I  thincke,  never  fhall 

be.  Phi.  Then  phifitions  belike,    fludy   for  that,  which  none  of 

them  commeth  unto.  But  in  learning  of  fence,  I  pray  you  what  is  that 
which  men  moft  labour  for  ?  Tox.  That  they  may  hit  another, 

I  trowe,  and  never  take  blow  their  felfe.  Phi.  You  fay  trothe, 

and  I  am  fure  every  one  of  them  would  fayne  do  fo  whenfoever  he 
playeth.  But  was  there  ever  any  of  them  fo  cunninge  yet,  which,  at 
one  time  or  other,  hath  not  been  touched  ?  Tox.     The  beft  of 

them  all  is  glad  fometimes  to  efcape  with  a  blowe.  Phi.  Then 

in  fence  alfo,  men  are  taught  to  go  about  that  thinge,  which  the  beft 
of  them  all  knoweth   he  fhall  never  attaine  unto.     Moreover  you  that 

*  Here  is  an  example  of  the  Socrat'ic  method  of  difputatioii,  which,  by  repeated  interroga- 
tions, confutes  the  opponent  out  of  his  own  anfwers. 
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Ije  fhooters,  Ipraye  you,  what  meane  you,  when  ye  take  fo  great  heede 
to  kepe  your  ilandinge,  to  flioote  compafle,  to  loke  on  your  marke  fo 
diligcntlye,  to  call  uppe  gralie  divers  times,  and  other  thinges  more  you 
know  better  than  I.     What  would  you  do  then,  I  praye   you  ? 
Tox.  Hit  the  marke  if  we  could.  Phi.  And  doth  every  man  go 

about  to  hit   the  marke  at  every  fliote  ?  Tox.  By  my  trothe  I 

trowe  fo,  and,  as  for  myfelfe,  I  am  fure  I  do.  Phi.  But  all  mea 

do  not  hit  it  all  times  ?  Tox.  No,  trulye,  for  that  were  a  won- 

der. Phi.  Can  any  man  hit  it  at  all  times  ?  Tox.  No  man  trulye. 
Phi.  Then  bylikely  to  hit  the  pricke  alwayes  is  unpoffible.  For  that 
is  called  unpoffible  which  is  in  no  mans  power  to  do.  Tox.  Un- 

poffible indede.  Phi.  But  to  flioote  wide  and  farre  of  the  marke 

is  a  thinge  poffible.  Tox;  No  man  will  denye  that.  Phi.  But 

yet    to    hit   the    marke   alwayes    were    an   excellent  thinge. 
Tox.  Excellent  furely.  Phi,  Then  I  am  fure  thofe  be  wyfer  men 

which  covet  to  flioot  wyde,  than  thofe  which  covet  to  hit  the 
pricke.  Tox.  Why  fo,  I  praye  you  ?  Pflr.  Becaufe  to  flioote. 

wyde  is  a  thinge  poffible,  and  therefore,  as  you  faye  yourfelfe,  of  every 
wyfe  man  to  be  folowed.  And  as  for  hittinge  the  pricke,  becaufe  it 
is  unpoffiible,  it  were  a  vain  thinge  to  go  about  it  in  good  *  fadnefie, 
'J'oxophile ;  thus  you  fee  that  a  man  mighte  go  through  all  craftes  and 
fciences,  and  prove  that  any  man  in  his  fcience  coveteth  that  which  he 
fliall  never  get.  Tox.  By  my  trothe  (as  you  fay)  I  cannot  denye 

but  they  do  fo:  but  why  and  wherefore  they  fhould  do  fo,  I  cannot, 
learne.  Phi.  I  will  tell  you.    Everye  crafte  and  fcience  flandeth  in 

two  thinges:  in  knowinge  of  his  crafte,  and  workinge  of  his  crafte: 
for  perfect  knowledge  bringeth  a  man  to  perfect  workinge:  Tliis  know 
painters,  carvers,  taylors,  fliomakers,  and  all  otlier  craftefmen,  to  be 
true.  Now,  in  every  crafte  there  is  a  perfect  excellencye,  which  may 
be.  better  known  in  a  mans  minde,  than  followed  in  a  mans  dede.  This 
perfeclneife,  becaufe  it  is  generally  layed'  as  a  brode  wyde  example  afore 
all  men,  no  one  particular  man  is  able  to  compaffe  it :  and,  as  it  is  gene- 
ral to  all  men,  fo  it  is  perpetual  for  all  time,  which  proveth  it  a  thinge 
for  man  unpoffible:  although  not  for  the  capacitye  of  oar  thinckinge, 
which  is  heavenlye,  yet  furely  for  the  habilitye  ofour  workinge,  which 
Delnven.  2.  is  worldly.  God  geveth  not  full  perfectneffe  to  one  man  (fayth  Tuilye) 
left  if  one  man  hadall  in  any  one  fcience,  there  fhould  be  iiothinge  left  for 

*  Sadncjfe  \s  ferhufnefs,  or  earneflj 
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another.  Yet  God  fLiffereth  us  to  have  the  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  that 
fuch  a  knowledge,  diligently  folowed,  might  bringe  forthe  accordinge 
as  a  man  doth  laboure,  perfeiSt  workinge.  And  who  is  he,  that,  in 
learninge  to  wryte,  would  forfake  an  excellent  example,  and  followe 
a  worfe  ?  Therefore,  feinge  perfednefle  itfelfe  is  an  example  for  us, 
let  every  man  ftudyehow  he  may  come  nye  it,  which  is  a  point  of  wyfe- 
dome,  not  reafon  with  God  why  he  may  not  attaine  unto  it,  which  is 
vaine  curiofity. 

Tox.  Surelye  this  is  gaily  faide,  Phihloge,  but  yet  this  one 
thinge  I  am  afraid  of,  leaft  this  perfedlnelfe  which  you  fpeake 
on  will  difcourage  men  to  take  any  thinge  in  hand,  becaufe,  afore  they 
begin,  they  know  they  fliall  never  come  to  an  end.  And  thus  difpayre 
fhall  difpatch,  even  at  the  fiifl:  entring  it,  many  a  good  man  his  pur- 
pofe  and  intent.  And  I  think  both  you  yourfelfe,  and  all  other  men  to, 
would  counte  it  mere  foUye  for  a  man  to  tell  him  whom  he  teacheth, 
that  he  fhall  never  obtain  that  which  he  would  fayneft  learne.  And 
therefore  this  fame  highe  and  perfe61:  way  of  teachinge  let  us  leave  it 
to  higher  matters,  and,  as  for  fhootinge,  it  fliall  be  contciite  with  a 
meaner  way  well  enough-  Phi   Whereas  you  faye  that   this  hye 

perfe6lne(re  will  difcourage  men,  becaufe  they  knowe  they  fliall  never 
attaine  unto  it,  1  am  fure,  cleane  contrarye,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
worlde  fliall  encourage  men  more  than  it.  And  why  ?  For  where  a 
man  feeth,  that  though  another  man  be  never  fo  excellent,  yet  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  himfelfe  to  be  better,  what  payne  or  labour  will  that  man  re- 
fufe  to  take?  If  the  game  be  once  wonne,  no  man  will  fet  forth  his 
foote  to  runne.  And  thus  perfe6lnefle  beinge  fo  highe  a  thinge  that 
men  may  looke  at  it,  not  come  to  it,  and  beinge  fo  plentifuU  and  indif- 
ferent to  every  body,  that  the  plentifulnefle  of  it  may  provoke  all  men 
to  labour,  becaufe  it  hath  enough  for  all  men,  the  indifferencye  of  it 
fliall  encourage  every  one  to  take  more  payne  than  his  fellow,  becaufe 
every  man  is  rewarded  accordinge  to  his  nyecomminge,  and  yet,  which 
is  mofl:  marveile  of  all,  the  more  men  take  of  it,  the  more  they  leave 
behinde  for  other,  as  Socrates  did  in  wyfedom,  and  Cf'cero  in  eloquence, 
whereby  other  hath  not  lacked,  but  hath  fared  a  great  deale  the  better. 
And  thus  perfeclnefTe  itfelfe,  becaufe  it  is  never  obtained,  even  there- 
fore onlye  dothe  it  caufe  fo  manye  men  to  be  well  feene  and  perfecl  in 
many  matters,  as  they  be.  But  whereas  you  thiwcke  that  it  were  fond- 
nefTe  to  teache  a  man  to  flioote,  in  lookinge  at  the  moft .  perfectnefTe 

ia 
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m  it,  but  rather  would  have  a  man  go  fome  other  waye  to  v.'orke, 
I  truft:  no  wyfe  man  will  dlfcommend  that  waye,  cxcepte  he  thincke 
himfclfe  wyfer  than  T'ldlye,  which  doth  plainlye  faye,  That,  if  he  teach- 
ed  anyc  mancr  of  crafte,   as  he  did  Rhetoricke,  he  would  labour  to 

'DeOrat.  3.  bringe  a  man  to  the  knowledge  of  the  m.oft  perfeclnefle  of  it,  which 
knowledge  fliould  evermore  leade  and  guide  a  man  to  do  that  thinge 
well  which  he  went  about.  Which  waye  in  all  maner  of  learninge  to 
be  beft,  Plato  doth  alfo  declare  in  Euthydemus,  of  whom  Tullye  learned 
it,  as  he  did  many  other  thinges  mo.  And  thus  you  fee,  toxophile,  by 
what  reafons,  and  by  whofe  authority  I  do  require  of  you  this  way  in 
teachinge  me  to  flioote ;  which  waye,  I  praye  you,  without  any  delaye, 
fliewe  me  as  farre  forth  as  you  have  noted  and  m.arked.  Tox.  You 
call  me  to  a  thinge,  Philokge,  which  I  am  loth  to  do,  and  yet,  if  I 
do  it  not,  beinge  but  a  fmall  matter  as  you  thincke,  you  will  lacke 
friendfliipe  in  me  ;  if  I  take  it  in  hande,  and  not  bringe  it  to  pafTe  as 
you  would  have  it,  you  might  thincke  greate  want  of  wyfedome 
in  me. 

But  I  advyfe  you,  feeing  you  will  needes  have  it  fo,  the  blame  fhall 
be  yours,  as  well  as  myne:  yours  for  puttinge  uppon  mefo*  inftauntly  j 
myne  for  receyvingefo  fondlye  a  greater  burthen  than  I  am  able  to  bear. 
Therefore  I,  more  willinge  to  fulfil  your  minde  than  hopinge  to  accom- 
plifhe  that  which  you  loke  for,  fliall  fpeake  of  it,  not  as  a  maif- 
ter  of  fhootinge,  but  as  one  not  altogether  ignorant  in  fliootinge.  And 
one  thing  I  am  glad  of,  the  funne  drawinge  down  fo  faft  into  the  Wefl 
fhall  compell  me  to  drawe  apace  to  the  ende  of  our  matter,  fo  that 
.iiis  darknelle  fliall  fomething  cloke  myne  ignoraunce. 

And  becaufe  you  knowe  the  orderlnge  of  a  matter  better  than  I,  aflce 
me  generallye  of  it,  and  I  fhall  particularly  anfwere  to  it.  Phi.  Very 
gladly,  Toxophile :  for  fo  by  order  thofe  thinges  which  I  would  know, 
you  fliall  tell  the  better  j  and  thofe  thinges  which  you  fliall  tell,  I  fliall 
remember  the  better. 

*  So  importunateljn 
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Phi.  TTTHAT  is  the  chiefe  po'inte  in  fhootinge,  that  every  man-; 
VV    laboureth   to  come  to?  Tox.  To  hit  the   marke. 

Phi.  How  manye  thinges  are  required  to   make  a  man  evermore  hit 
the  marke  ?  Tox.  Two.  Phi.  Which  two  ?  Tox.  Shoot- 

inge  ftreighte,  and  kepinge  of  a  lengthe.  Phi.   How   fliould  a 

man  fhoote  flreight,  and  how  fliould  a  man  keep  a  lengthe  ? 
Tox.  In  knowinge  and  havinge  thinges  belonging  to  Ihootinge ;  and 
when  they  be  knowen  and  had  in  well  handlinge  of  them ;  whereof 
fome  belonge  to  fhootinge  flreight,  fome  to  kepinge  of  a  lengthe, 
fome  commonlye  to  them  both,  as  fliall  be  tolde  feverallye  of  them  in 
place  convenient. 

Phi.  Thinges  belonginge  to  fliootinge,  which  be   they? 

Tox.  *  All  thinges  be  outwarde  j  and  fome  be  inflrumentes  for  ever/; 
-|- fere  archer  to  bringewith  him,  proper  for  his  owne  ufe:  other  thinges 
be  general  to  every  man,  as  the  place  and  time  ferveth.  Phi.  Which 

be  inftrumentes  ?  Tox.  Bracer,  fliootinge  glove,    flringe,  bowe, , 

*  The  infiruments  of  {hooting  are  external, 
■\  Sere  is  fevetal  or  particular. 
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and  fliaftc.  Phi.  Which  be  general  to  all  men  ?  Tox.  The 

weather  and  the  marke,  yet  the  marke  is  ever  under  the  rule  of  the 
weather.  Phi.  Wherein  flandeth  well  handlinge  of  thinges  ? 

Tox.  Alltogether  within  a  man  himfclfe,  fome  handlinge  is  proper 
to  inftrumciites,  fome  to  the  wether,  fome  to  tlic  marke,  fome  is  within 
a  man  himfclfe.  Phi.  What  handlinge  is  proper  to  the  inftru- 

nKMitcs?  Tox.  Standinge,    nockinge,    drawinge,    holdinge,  low- 

fmge,  whereby  commeth  fayre  fhootinge,  which  neyther  belonge  to 
w^inde  nor  wether,  nor  yet  to  the  marke,  for  in  a  raine  and  at  no 
marke,  a  man  may  flioote  a  fayre  fhotc.  Phi.  Well  fayd,  what 

handlinge  belongeth  to  the  wether  ?  Tox.  Knowinge  of  his  winde, 

with  him,  againft  him,  fyde  winde,  full  fyde  winde,  fyde  winde  quar- 
ter with  him,  fyde  winde  quarter  againft  him,  and  fo  forthe. 
Phi.  Well  then  go  to,  what  handlinge  belongeth  to  the  marke  I 
Tox.  To  marke  his  ftandinge,  to  fhoote  compalfe,  to  drawe  evermore 
like,  to  loufe  evermore  like,  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  pricke,  in 
hilles  and  dales,  in  ftrayte  plaines  and  windinge  places,  and  alfo  to 
efpye  his  marke.  Phi.  Very  well  done.     And  what  is  only  within 

a  man  himfelfe  ?  Tox.  Good   heede  gevinge,  and  avoydinge  all 

affeftions:  which  thinges  oftentimes  do  marre  and  make  all.  And 
thefe  thinges  fpoken  of  me  generally  and  brieflye,  if  they  be  well 
knowen,  had,  and  handled,  fliall  bringe  a  man  to  fuche  fliootinge, 
as  fewe  or  none  ever  yet  came  unto,  but  furely  if  he  mifi'e  in  anye  one 
of  them,  he  can  never  hitte  the  marke,  and  in  the  more  he  doth 
ipifle,  the  farther  he  fliooteth  from  his  marke.  But,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  the  firft  fteppe  or  ftayre  to  be  good,  is  to  knowe  a  mans  faulte, 
and  then  to  amende  it,  and  he  that  v^'ill  not  knowe  his  faulte,  Ihall  never 
amende  it.  Phi.  You  fpeake  nowe,  Toxopbile,  even  as  I  woulde 

have  you  to  fpeake ;  but  let  us  returne  againe  unto  our  matter,  and 
thofe  thinges  which  you  have  packed  up  in  fo  Ihort  a  roume,  we  will 
loufe  them  forth,  and  take  every  piece,  as  it  were,  in  our  hande, 
and  loke  more  narrowly e  upon  it. 

Tox.  I  am  content,  but  we  will  rydde  them  as  faft  as  we  can,  be- 
caufe  the  funne  goeth  fo  faft  downe,  and  yet  fome  what  muft  needes 
be  fayd  of  every  one  of  them.  Phi.  Well  faid,  and  I  trowe  we 

beganne  with  thofe  thinges  which  be  inftrumentes,  whereof  the  firft, 
.as  I  fuppofe,  was  the  bracer. 

Tox. 
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Tox.  Little  is  to  be  fayd  of  the  biacer.  A  *  bracer  ferveth  for  two  Eiacer. 
caufes,  one  to  fave  his  arme  from  the  ftrype  of  the  flringe,  and  his 
doublet  from  wearing ;  and  the  other  is,  that  the  ftringe  glidingc  fliarp- 
lye  and  quicklye  of  the  bracer,  maye  make  the  fharper  flioote.  For 
if  the  flringe  flioulde  lighte  upon  the  bare  fleve,  the  ftrengthe  of  the 
fhoote  fliould  iloppe  and  dye  there.  But  it  is  befle,  by  my  judgmente, 
to  geve  the  bowe  fo  muche  bent,  that  the  ftringe  neede  never  touche  a 
mans  arme,  and  fo  Ihoulde  a  man  neede  no  bracer,  as  I  knowe  many 
good  archers  which  joccupye  none.  In  a  bracer  a  man  muft  take  hedc 
of  three  thinges,  that  it  have  no  nayles  in  it,  that  it  have  no  buckles, 
that  it  be  fafl  on  witli  laces  without  agglettes.  For  the  nayles  will 
fheere  in  funder  a  mans  flringe  before  he  be  ware,  and  fo  put  his  bowe 
in  jeopardye  :  buckles  and  agglettes  at  unawares,  fliall  race  his  bowe,  a 
thinge  both  evill  for  the  lighte,  and  perillous  for  freatinge.  And  thus 
a  bracer  is  only  had  for  this  purpofe,  that  the  flringe  maye  have  redye 
paflage. 

Phi.  In  my  bracer  I  am  cunninge  enoughe,  but  what  fay  you  of  the  Shootingc 
fliootinge  glove  ?  Tox.  A  fliootinge  glove  is  chieflye  for  to  fave  ^  °^^' 

a  mans  fingers  from  hurtinge,  that  he  maye  be  able  to  beare  the  fharpe 
flringe  to  the  uttermofle  of  his  flrengthe.  And  when  a  man  fliooteth, 
the  might  of  his  flioote  lyeth  on  the  foremoft  finger,  and  on  tlie  ring- 
man,  for  the  middle  finger,  which  is  the  longed,  like  a  lubber,  Harteth 
backe,  and  beareth  no  weight  of  the  (fringe  in  a  manner  at  all,  there- 
fore the  two  other  fingers  muft  have  thicker  leather,  and  that  muft  have 
thickeft  of  all,  whereon  a  man  lowfeth  moft,  and  for  fuie  lowfinge, 
the  formoft  finger  is  moft  apt,  becaufe  it  holdeft  beft,  and  for  that 
purpofe,  nature  hath,  as  a  man  would  fay,  yocked  it  with  the  thoumbe. 
Leather,  if  it  be  next  a  mans  Ikinne,  will  fvveate,  waxe  harde  and 
chafe,  therefore  fcarlet,  for  the  foftnefle  of  it  and  thicknelfe  withall,  is 
good  to  fewe  within  a  mannes  glove.  If  that  will  not  ferve,  but 
your  finger  hurteth,  you  muft  take  a  fearing  cloth,  made  of  fine  virgin 
waxe,  and  deres  fewet,  and  put  next  your  finger,  and  fo  on  with  your 
glove.  If  yet  you  feele  your  finger  pinched,  leave  fiiootinge,  both  be- 
caufe then  you  Ihall  flioote  nought,  and  againe  by  little  and  little,  hurt- 
inge your  fingei",  ye  fliall  make  it  longe  and  longe  to   or  you   fiioote 

*  Thofe  who  write  of  things  well  known,  felcJom  extend  their  care  to  time  in  which 
they  may  be  known  lefs.  This  account  of  the  bracer  is  fomewhat  cbfcure.  It  feems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  clofe  flseve  laced  upon  the  left  arm, 

S  ^  againe. 
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agair.c.     A  newe  glove  pluckes  manye  fliootes,  becaufe  the  ftringe  go- 
eth  not  fielye  of,  and  therefore  the  fingers   muft  be  cutte  fliorte,  and 
trimrucd  with  fonie  ointment,  that   the  flringe  maye  glyde  well  away. 
Some  with  holding  in  the  nocke  of  their  fnafte  harde,  rubbe  the  fkinne 
of  ^their  fingers.     For  this  there  be  two  remedyes,  one  to  have  a  goofe 
quill  *  fpinetted  and  fewed  againft  the  nockinge,  betwixt  the  lyninge  and 
the  leather,  which  fliall  helpe  the  flroote  much  to;    the  other  way  is  to 
have  fome  roule   of  leather  fewed   betwixt  his ,  fingers,  at  the  fettinge 
on  of  the  fingers,  which  fliall  kepe  his  fingers  fo  in  funder,  that  they 
fliall  not  holde  the  nocke  fo  fafl  as  they  did.     The  fliootinge   glove 
hath  a  purfe,  which  (hall  ferve  to  put  fine  linen  clothe  and  waxe  in,  two 
neceffarye  thinges  for  a  fiiooter.     Some  men  ufe  gloves,  or  other  fuch 
like  thinge  on  theyr  bow-hand  for  chafinge,   becaufe  they  hold  fo  hard. 
But  that  Cometh  commonly  when  a  bow  is  not  round,  but  fomewhat 
fauare  ;  fine  waxe  Ihall  do  verye  well  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  lay  where   a 
man  holdeth,  his  bow :  and  thus  much  as  concerninge  your  glove. 

And  thefe  thinges,  although  they  be  trifles,  yet  becaufe  you  be  but 
a  yonge  fhooter,  I  would  not  leave  them  out.  Phi.  And  fo  you 

Stringe.   fliall  do  me  moft  pleafure.     The  ftringe,  I  trowe,  be  the  next, 

Tox.  The  next  indeede;   a  thinge  thoughe  it  be  litle,  yet  not  a  litle  to 
be  regarded.     But  herein  you  muft  be  content  to  put  your  truft  in 
honeft  ftringers.     And  furelye  ftringers  ought  more  diligentlye  to  be 
loked  upon  by  the  oflicers,  than  eyther  bower  or  fletcher,  becaufe  they 
may  deceyve  a  fimple  man  tiie  more  eafelyer.     An  ill  ftringe  breaketh 
many  a  good  bowe,  nor  no  other  thinge  halfe  fo  manye.     In  warre, 
jf  a  ftringe  breake  the  man  is  loft,  and  is  no  man,    for  his  weapon  is 
o-one,  and  although  he  have  two  ftringes  put  on  at  once,   yet  he  fliall 
have  fmall  leafure  and  leffe  roume  to   bende  his  bowe,  therefore  God 
fend  us  good  ftringers  both  for  warre  and  peace.     Now  what  a  ftringe 
ought  to  be  made  on,  whether  of  good  hempe,    as   they  do  nowe   a 
dayes,  or  of  flaxe,    or  of  filke,  I  leave  that  to  the  judgement  of  ftrin- 
ge: s,  of    whom  we  muft  buy    them.     Eujlathius,  upon   this  verfe  of 
EuftatMus.    licmer. 

Had  4.  i"  7'ti''i!fJg  the  bowe,  f.nd  t'wang  the  jlring,  out  quicklie  the  JJ:aft  fue : 

doth  tell,  that,   in  oulde  time,  they  made  theyr  bowe  ftringes  of  bullox 

*  ypineUed  is  perhaps  fit  arid  opened. 
■\  leihapsthis  line  {hould  fland  thus, 

<  Twang  the  bow,  and  twang  uw/  the  firing,  out  quickly  the  fiiaft  flue.' 

thermes. 
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thermes,  which  Ihcy  twined  together  as  they  do  ropes,  and  therefore 
*^hey  made  a  greate  twange.  Bow  ftringes  alfo  hath  bene  made  of 
the  heare  of  an  horfe  tayle,  called,  for  the  matter  of  them,  Hippias, 
as  doth  appeare  in  manye  good  authors  of  the  Greeke  tongue.  Great  Favorinus. 
ftringes  and  litle  flringes  be  for  divers  purpofes :  the  great  ftring  is  more 
furer  for  the  bcwe,  more  flable  to  pricke  withal),  but  flower  for  the 
cafl:.  The  litle  firing  is  cleane  contraryc,  not  fo  fure,  therefore  to  be 
taken  heede  of,  left  with  longe  taryinge  on,  it  breake  your  bowe,  more 
fit  to  flioote  farre,  than  apt  to  pricke  neare,  therefore  when  you  know 
the  nature  of  both  bigge  and  litle,  you  muft  fit  your  bowe  accordinge 
to  the  occafion  of  your  Ihootinge.  In  ftuinginge  of  your  bowe  (though 
this  place  belonge  rather  to  the  handlinge  than  to  the  thinge  itfelfe, 
yet  becaufe  the  thinge,  and  the  handlinge  of  the  thinge,  be  \o  joyned 
together,  I  muft  needes  fometimes  couple  the  one  with  the  other)  you 
mufl  marke  the  fit  length  of  your  bowe.  For,  if  the  flringe  be  too 
fhorte,  the  bendinge  will  geve,  and  at  the  laft  flyp,  and  fo  put  the  bowe 
in  jeopardye.  If  it  be  longe,  the  bendinge  muft  nedes  be  in  the  fmall 
of  the  ftringe,  which  beinge  fore  twyned,  muft  needes  knap  in  funder, 
to  the  deftruclion  of  manye  good  bowes.  Moreover,  you  muft  looke 
that  your  bowe  be  well  nocked,  for  feare  the  fliarpneile  of  the  home 
fhere  afunder  the  ftringe.  And  that  chaunceth  oft  when  in  bending, 
the  ftringe  hath  but  one  way  to  ftrength  it  withall.  You  muft  marke 
alfo  to  fet  your  ftringe  ftreighte  on,  or  els  the  one  ende  fliall  wrieth 
contrarye  to  the  other,  and  fo  breake  your  bowe.  When  the  ftringe 
beginneth  never  fo  litle  to  weare,  truft  it  not,  but  away  with  it,  for 
it  is  an  yll  faved  halfpeny,  that  coftes  a  man  a  crovvne.  Thus  you  fee 
how  many  jeopardyes  hangeth  over  the  felye  poore  bow,  by  reafon 
onlye  of  the  ftringe.  As  when  the  ftringe  is  fhorte,  when  it  is  longe, 
when  eyther  of  the  nockes  be  noughte,  when  it  hath  but  one  way,  and 
when  it  taryeth  over  longe  on. 

Phi.  I  fee   well  it  is    no   marveile,    thougii    fo   many   bowes    be 
broken.  Tox.    Bowes    be   broken   twyfe   as    many    wayes    be- 

fyde  thefe.  But  againe  in  ftringinge  your  bowe,  you  muft  loke 
for  much  bende  or  litle  bende,  for  they  be  cleane  contrarye.  The 
litle  bende  hath  but  one  commoditye,  which  is  in  fliootinge  fafter, 
and  farther  fhoote,  and  the  caufe  thereof  is,  becaufe  the  ftringe 
hath  fo  farre  a  paflage,  or  it  part  with  the  fliaft.     The  great  bende  hath 


*  Thermes  or  tharms  are  guts. 
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many  commodities :  for  it  maketh  eafyer  fhooting,  the  bow  beinge  half 
drawen  afore.  It  needeth  no  bracer,  for  the  ftringe  floppeth  before  it 
come  at  the  arme.  I  will  not  fo  fone  hit  a  mans  fleve  or  other  geare, 
by  the  fame  reafon.  It  hurteth  not  the  fliaft  fcther,  as  the  low  bend 
doth.  It  fuffereth  a  man  better  to  efpie  his  markc.  Therefore  let  your 
bowe  have  good  bigge  bende,  a  fliaftment  and  two  fingers  at  the  leaft, 
for  thefe  which  I  have  fpoken  of. 


Bowc. 


I!iaJ. 


Phi.    The  bracer,    glove,    and  ftringe,   be  done,    no  we   you  muft 
come   to   the    bowe,    the   chiefe   inftrumcnt  of  all.  Tox.  Dy- 

vers  countryes  and  tymes  have  ufed  alwayes  dyvers  bowes,  and 
of  dyvers  fafliions.  Home  bowes  are  ufed  in  fome  places  now, 
and  were  ufed  alfo  in  Homcrus  dayes,  for  Pandarus  bowe,  the  beft 
fliooter  amonge  all  the  'Troyiuu,  was  made  of  two  goate  homes 
joyned  together,  the  lengthe  whereof,  fayth  Homer,  was  fixteen 
hand-bredes,    not   farre    differinge    from    the  lengthe  of   our  bowes. 

Pfalme  r;.  Sciipture  maketh  mention  of  braffe  bowes.  Iron  bowes,  and  ftele 
.bowes,  have  bene  of  longe  time,  and  alfo  now  are  ufed  among  the 
Tiirkes,  but  yet  they  muft  nedes  be  unprofitable.  For  if  brafle,  ii-on, 
or  ftele,  have  their  ovvne  ftrengthe  and  pithe  in  them,  they  be  farrre 
above  mans  ftrengthe :  if  they  be  made  meete  for  mans  ftrengthe, 
theyr  pithe  is  nothinge  worth  to  fhoote  any  flioote   withall.     The  E- 

Hera.  inPol. //j/cyij/Vz?/^  had  bovves  of  palme  tree,  which  feemcd  to  be  very  ftronge, 
but  we  have  none  experience  of  them.  The  length  of  them  was  four 
cubites.  The  men  of  Inde  had  theyr  bowes  made  of  a  rede,  which  was 
of  a  great  ftrength.     And  no  marveile  thoughe  bowe  and  fliaftes  were 

In  Thai.  made  thereof,  for  the  redes  be  fo  greate  in  Inde,  as  Herodotus  fayth,  that 
of  everye  joynte  of  a  rede  a  man  may  make  a  fifliers  bote.     Thefe 

Arrianus  8.  bowes,  fayth  Arrianus  in  Alexanders  life,  gave  fo  greate  a  ftroke,  that 
no  harnefle  or  buckler,  thoughe  it  were  never  fo  ftronge,  could  with- 
ftande  it.  The  length  of  fuch  a  bowe  was  even  with  the  length  of 
him  that  ufed  it.     The  Lycians  ufed  bovves  made  of  a  tree,    called  in 

InPolym.  J_,atine  Cornus,  (as  concerninge  the  name  of  it  in  Engli/loe,  I  can  foner 
prove  that  other  men  call  it  falfe,  than  I  can  tell  the  right  name  of  it 
myfelfe)  this  wodde  is  as  harde  as  home,  and  verye  fitte  for  fliaftes, 

Metam  i.  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  toulde  after.  Ovid  fheweth  that  Syrinx  the  Nymphe,  and 
one  of  the  maydens  of  Diana,  had  a  bowe  of  this  wodde,  whereby 
the  poet  meaneth,  that  it  was  very  excellent  to  make  bowes  of. 

As 
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As  for  Brafell,  Elme,  Wych,  and  Aflie,  experience  doth  prove  them 
to  be  but  meane  for  bovves,  and  fo  to  conclude,  Ewe  of  all  other 
thinges  is  that,  whereof  perfite  fliootinge  would  have  a  bowe  made. 
This  wodde,  as  it  is  nowe  generall  and  common  amonges  RngUjhmen^ 
fo  hath  it  continued  from  long  time,  and  had  in  moft  price  for  bowes, 
amonges  the  Romaines,  as  doth  appeare  in  this  halfe  verl'e  of  Virgill, 

T'axi  torquentur  iii  arms.  VirgiHu»» 

Ewe  fit  for  a  bowe  to  be  made  on. 

Nowe,  as  I  faye,  a  bowe  of  Ewe  muft  be  made  for  perfede  fliootinge 
at  the  prickes,  which  marke,  becaufe  it  is  certaine,  and  moft  certaine 
rules  may  be  'gzv^w  of  it,  fliall  ferve  for  our  communication  at  this  time. 
A  good  bowe  is  knowen,  much  what  as  good  counfayle  is  knowen,  by 
the  ende  and  profite  of  it  >  yet  both  a  bowe  and  good  counfayle  may  be 
made  both  better  and  worfe,  by  well  or  ill  handhnge  of  them,   as  often- 
times chaunceth.     And. as  a  man  both  muft  and  will  take  counfayle  of 
a  wyfe  and  honeff  man,  though  he  fee  not  the  ende  of  it;   fo  mufl   a 
fhooter,   of  neceffitye,  trufl  an  honefl  and  good  bowyer  for  a  bowe, 
afore  he  knowe  the  proofe  of  it.     And  as  a  vv^yfe  man  will  take  plenty 
of  counfayle  aforehande,  whatfoever  neede,  fo  a  fliooter   fhould  have 
alwayes  three  or  four  bowes  in  ftore,  whatfoever  chaunce.         Phi.  But 
if  I  trufl  bowyers  alwayes,  fometimes  I  am  like  to  be  deceyved. 
Tox.  Therefore  fhall  I  tell  you  fome  tokens  in  a  bowe,  that  you  fliall 
be  the  feldomer  deceyved.     If  you  come  into  a  fhoppe,  and  find  a  bowe 
that  is  fmall,  longe,  heavye,  and  ftronge,  lyinge  ftreighte,  not  windinge, 
not  m.arred  with  knotte  gaule,  winde  fliake,  wem,  freat  or  pinch,  bye 
that  bowe  of  ray  warrante.     The  befle  colour  of  a  bowe  that  I  finde, 
is  when  the  backe-and  the  bellye  in  workinge  be  much  what  after  one 
maner,  for  fuch  oftentimes  in  wearinge  do  prove  like  virgin  waxe  or 
golde,  havinge  a  fine  longe  graine,  even  from  the  one  ende  of  the 
bowe  to  the  other ;  the  fliorte  graine,   although  fuch  prove  well  fome- 
times, are  for  the  mofl  part  very  brittle.     Of  the  makinge  of  the  bowe,. 
I  will  not  greatly  meddle,  left  I  flicuild  feeme  to  enter  into  an  other  - 
mans  occupation,  which  I  cannot  fkill  of.     Yet  I  would  defyre  all  bow- 
yers to  feafon  theyr  flaves  well,  to  work  them  and  fynke  them  well, 

to 
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to  geve  them  heetes  conveniente,  and  *  tylleiinges  pkntye.  For  thereby 
they  fliouki  both  gctte  themfelves  a  good  name,  (and  a  good  name  en- 
creafeth  a  mans  profile  muche)  and  alfo  do  great  commoditye  to  the 
hole  realme.  If  anye  man  do  offende  in  this  poynte,  I  am  afraid  they 
be  thofe  journeymen,  which  laboure  more  fpedelye  to  make  many  bowes 
for  their  moneye  faiie,  than  they  work  diUgentlye  to  make  good  bowes, 
for  the  common  wealth  fake,  not  layinge  before  theyr  eyes  this  wyfe 
proverbe,  So?ie  enoughe,  if  well  enoughe ;  wherewith  every  honefl: 
iiandy  craftes  man  fliould  meafure,  as  it  were  with  a  rule,  his 
worke  withall.  He  that  is  a  journeyman,  and  rydeth  upon  ano- 
ther mans  horfe,  if  he  ryde  an  honeft  pace,  no  man  will  difalowe 
him  :  but  if  he  make  pofte  hafte,  both  he  that  owneth  the  horfe, 
and  he  peradventure  alfo  that  afterward  fliall  bye  the  horfe,  may  chaunce 
to  curfe  him.  Such  haftinefTe,  I  am  afrayde,  may  alfo  be  founde 
amonges  fome  of  them,  which  throughe  oute  the  realme,  in  divers  pla- 
ces, worke  the  Kinges  artillerye  for  warre,  thinking,  if  they  get  a  bow 
or  a  fheafe  of  arrowes  to  fome  fafliion,  they  be  good  enough  for  bear- 
ing gere.  And  thus  that  weapon,  which  is  the  chiefe  defence  of  the 
realme,  verye  oft  doth  little  fervice  to  him  that  fliould  ufe  it,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  negligently  wrought  of  him  that  fhould  make  it,  when  trulye 
I  fuppofe  that  neither  the  bowe  can  be  too  good  and  chiefe  woode,  nor 
yet  too  well  feafoned  or  truly  made,  with  hetinges  and  tilleringes,  neither 
that  fliafte  too  good  wodde,  or  too  thorowly  wroughte,  with  the  bell  pi- 
nion fethers  that  can  be  gotten,  wherewith  a  man  fliall  ferve  his  Prince, 
defende  his  countrye,  and  fave  himfeife  from  his  enemye.  And  I  truft 
no  man  will  be  angrye  with  me  for  fpeakinge  thus,  but  thofe  which 
finde  themfelves  touched  therein:  which  ought  rather  to  be  angrye  with 
themfelves  for  doinge,  than  to  be  mifcontent  with  me  for  fayinge  fo. 
And  in  no  cafe  they  ought  to  be  difpleafed  with  me,  feeinge  this  is  fpo- 
ken  alfo  after  that  fort,  not  for  the  notinge  of  any  perion  feverallye, 
but  for  the  amendinge  of  everye  one  generaliye. 

But  turne  we  againe  to  know  a  good  fliootinge  bowe  for  our  purpofe. 
Everye  bow  is  madeeyther  of  a  boughs,  of  a  plante,  or  of  the  boole  of  the 
tree.  The  boughe  commonlye  is  very  knottye,  and  full  of  pinnes,  weake, 
of  fmall  pithe,  and  fone  will  folowe  the  flringe,  and  feldome  werith  to 
anye  fayre  coloure,  yet  for  children  and  yong  beginners  it  may  ferve  well 

*  lylkr'mge  is  a  word  of  art  which  I  do  not  underftaad. 

enough. 
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enough.  The  plant  proveth  many  times  well,  if  it  be  of  a  good  and 
cleane  groweth,  and,  for  the  pithe  of  it,  is  quicke  enoughe  of  caft,  it 
will  plye  and  bowe  farre  before  it  breake,  as  all  other  yon^e  thinges  do. 
The  boole  of  the  tree  is  cleaneft  without  knot  or  phi,  having  a  faft  and 
harde  wodde,  by  reafon  of  his  full  groweth,  ftrong  and  mightye  of 
carte,  and  bell:  for  a  bowe,  if  the  ftaves  be  even  cloven,  and  be  after- 
vvarde  wrought,  not  overthwart  the  woode,  bift  as  the  graine  and  flreight 
growinge  of  the  woode  leadeth  a  man,  or  els,  by  all  reafon,  it  muft 
Tone  breake,  and  that  in  many  fliivers.  This  muft  be  confidcred  in  the 
roughe  woode,  and  when  the  bowe  ftaves  be  over  wroughte  and  faflii- 
oned.  For  in  dreflinge  and  pykinge  it  up  for  a  bowe,  it  is  too  late  to 
loke  for  it. 

But  yet  in  thefe  pointes,  as  I  fayde  before,  you  muft  truft  an  honefte 
bowyer,  to  put  a  good  bowe  in  your  hand,  fomewhat  lokinge  yourfelfe 
to  thofe  tokens  I  fliewed  you.  And  you  muft  not  fticke  for  a  grote 
or  twelve  pence  more  than  another  man  would  geve,  if  it  be  a  good 
bowe.  For  a  good  bowe  twife  paid  for,  is  better  than  an  ill  bowe  once 
broken. 

Thus  a  fliooter  muft  begin,  not  at  the  makinge  of  his  bowe,  like  a 
bowyer,  but  at  the  lyinge  of  his  bowe,  like  an  archer.  And,  when 
his  bowe  is  bough te  and  broughte  home,  afore  he  truft  much  upon  it, 
let  him  trye  and  trimme  it  after  this  fort. 

Take  your  bowe  into  the  fielde,  flioote  in  him,  fincke  him  with 
deade  heavye  ftiaftes,  looke  where  he  cometh  mofte,  provide  for  that 
place  betimes,  leaft  it  pinche,  and  fo  freate:  when  you  have  thusfliotte 
in  him,  and  perceyved  good  ftiootinge  woode  in  him,  you  muft  have 
him  agaire  to  a  good,  cunninge,  and  trufty  workman,  which  fhall 
cutte  him.  fliorter,  and  pike  him  and  dreffe  him  fitter,  make  him  come 
round  compafle  every  where,  and  whipping  at  the  endes,  but  with 
difcretion,  leaft  he  whippe  in  funder,  or  els  freete,  foner  than  he  is 
ware  of:  he  muft  alfo  laye  him  ftreight,  if  he  be  cafte,  or  otherwife 
neede  requyre,  and  if  he  be  flatte  made,  gather  him  rounde,  and  fo 
ihall  he  both  ftioote  the  fafter,  for  farre  ftiootinge,  and  alfo  be  furer 
for  near  prickinge.  Phi.  What  if  1  come  into  a  flioppe,  and  fpye 

out  a  bowe,  which  fhall  both  then  pleafe  me  very  well  when  I  bye  him, 

.   6  and 
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and  be  alfo  very  fitte  and  meete  for  me  when  I  flioote  in  him :  {o  that 
lie  be  both  weak  enoughe  for  eafy  fliootinge,  alfo  quicke  and  fpeedye 
enoughe  for  farre  calVmgc,  then,  I  would  thincke,  I  fliall  ncede  no 
more  bufmefs  with  him,  but  be  content  with  him,  and  ufe  him  well, 
enoughe,  and  fo,  by  that  means,  avoyde  both  great  trouble,  and  alfo 
fome  coft,  which  you  cunninge  archers  very  often  put  yourfelves  unto, 
beinge  verye  EngUJhmen,  never  ceafmge  piddeling  about  theyr  bowe  and 
Ihaftes,  when  they  be  well,  but  eyther  with  fliortinge  and  pykinge  your 
bowes,  or  els  with  newe  featheringe,  peecinge  and  headingeyour  fhaftes, 
can  never  have  done  untill  they  be  flarke  noughte.  Tox.  Well, 

Philologe,  furelye  if  I  have  any  judgmente  at  all  in  fhootinge,  it  is  no 
very  great  good  taken  in  a  bow,  whereof  nothinge  when  it  is  new  and 
frefli  neede  be  cutte  away,  even  as  Cicero  fayth  of  a  younge  mans 
witte  and  (tyle,  which  you  know  better  than  I.  For  every  newe 
thinge  muft  alwayes  have  more  than  it  needeth,  or  els  it  \a  ill  not 
waxe  better  and  better,  but  ever  decaye,  and  be  worfe  and  worfe. 
Newe  ale,  if  it  runne  not  over  the  barrel  when  it  is  newe  tunned,  wiii 
fone  leafe  his  *  pithe,  and  his  heade  afore  he  be  longe  drawen  on. 
Anti  likewyfe  as  that  cohe,  which,  at  the  firil  takinge  up,  needeth 
litle  breakinge  and  handlinge,  but  is  fitte  and  gentle  enoughe  for  the 
faddle,  feldome  or  never  proveth  well:  even  fo  that  bowe,  which  at 
the  firft  byinge,  without  any  more  proof  and  trimminge,  is  fitte  and 
eafye  to  llicote  in,  fliall  neyther  be  profitable  to  lafte  longe,  nor  yet 
pleafant  to  flioote  well.  And  therefore  as  a  young  horfe  full  of  courage, 
with  handlinge  and  breakinge,  is  brought  unto  a  fure  pace  and  goinge, 
fo  fliall  a  newe  bowe,  frefli  and  quick  of  cafte,  by  finking  and  cutting, 
be  broughte  to  a  ftedfaft  fliootinge.  And  an  eafy  and  gentle  bowe, 
when  it  is  newe,  is  not  much  unlike  a  foft  fpirited  boye,  when  he  is 
vounge.  Bi.t  yet,  as  of  an  unrulye  boye  with  righte  handlinge,  prov- 
eth ofteneft:  of  all  a  well  ordered  man :  fo  of  an  unfit  and  ftaflifhe  bowe, 
with  good  trimminge,  muft  nedes  folov/e  alwayes  a  ftedfaft  fliootinge 
bov.-e.  And  fuche  a  perfite  bowe,  which  never  will  deceive  a  man,  excepte 
a  man  deceyve  it,  muft  be  had  for  that  perfecfe  ende,  which  you  loke 
for  in  fliootinge. 

Phi.  Well,   'Toxophile,   I    fee   well  you    be  cunninger  in    this   gere 
than   I:    but  put  the   cafe  that   I   have   three  or    foure   fuch  good 
*  Pithe    is  ftrength,  fpritelinefs,  vigour,  power  of  a£lion, 

bowes; 
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bowes,  pyked  and  drefled  as  you  now  fpeake  of,  yet  I  do  re- 
member that  many  learned  men  do  fay,  that  it  is  eafyer  to  get  a  good 
thinge,  than  to  fave  and  kepe  a  good  thinge,  wherefore,  if  thou  can 
teach  me  as  concerninge  that  point,  you  have  fatisfyed  me  plentifullye, 
as  concerninge  a  bowe. 

Tox.  Trulye  it  was  the  next  thinge  that  I  would  have  come 
unto,  for  fo  the  matter  laye.  When  you  have  brought  your  bowe 
to  fuch  a  pointe,  as  I  fpake  of,  then  you  muft  have  a  harden  or 
wuUen  cloth  waxed,  wherewith  every  daye  you  muft  rubbe  and  chafe 
your  bowe,  till  it  fliyne  and  glitter  withall.  Which  thinge  fliall 
caufe  it  both  to  be  cleane,  well  favoured,  goodlye  of  coloure,  and 
fhall  alfo  bringe,  as  it  were,  a  cruftc  over  ir,  that  is  to  faye,  fhail 
make  it  everye  where  on  the  out  fyde,  fo  fiipperye  and  harde,  that 
neyther  anye  weete  or  weather  can  enter  to  hurte  it,  nor  yet  anye 
freate,  or  pinche,  be  able  to  byte  upon  it :  but  that  you  ihall  do 
it  greate  wronge  before  you  breake  it.  This  muft  be  done  oftentimes, 
but  efpecially  when  you  come  from  Ihootinge. 

Beware  alfo  when  you  flioote  of  your  fliafte  heades,  dagger,  kny ves, 
or  agglettes,  left  they  race  your  bowe,  a  thinge,  as  I  fayde  before, 
both  unfemelye  to  loke  on,  and  alfo  daungerous  for  freates.  Take  heede 
alfo  of  miftye  and  dankinflie  dayes,  which  fliall  hurt  a  bowe  more 
than  anye  rayne.  For  then  you  muft  eyther  alwaye  rubbe  it,  or  els  leave 
fliootinge. 

Your  bowe  cafe  (this  I  did  not  promife  to  fpeake  of,  becaufe  it  is  Bowe  cafe, 
without  the  nature  of  fliootinge,  or  els  I  fliould  trouble  me  with  other 
thinges  infinite  more:  yet  feinge  it  is  a  favegarde  for  the  bowe,  fome 
thinge  I  will  faye  of  it)  your  bowe  cafe,  I  faye,  if  you  ryde  forthe,  muft 
neyther  be  to  wyde  for  yoiu"  bowes,  for  fo  fliall  one  clappe  uppon  an 
other,  and  hurt  them,  nor  yet  fo  ftrayte  that  fcarce  they  can  be  thruft 
in,  for  that  would  lay  them  on  fyde,  and  wynde  them.  A  bow  cafe  of 
lether  is  not  the  beft,  for  that  is  oft  times  moyft,  which  hurteth  the 
bowes  very  much. 

Therefore  I  have  feene  good  fliooters  which  would  have  for  everye 
bowe  a  fere  cafe,  made  of  wullen  clothe,  and  then  you  maye  putte  three 
or  four  of  them  fo  cafed,   into  a  lether  cafe  if  you  will.     This  wullen 
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cafe  {hall  both  kepe  them  in  funder,  and  alfo  will  kepe  a  bowe  in  his 
full  flrength,  that  it  never  geve  for  anye  weather. 

At  home  thefe  *  woode  cafes  be  verye  good  for  bowes  toflande  in.  But 
take  hcde  that  your  bowe  flande  not  to  nere  a  ftone  wall,  for  that  will 
make  him  moyft  and  weake,  nor  yet  to  neare  anye  fyre,  for  that  will 
make  him  fhorte  and  brittle.  And  thus  much  as  concerninge  the  fa- 
vinge  and  keepinge  of  our  bowe :  now  you  fliall  heare  what  thinges 
ye  muft  avoyde,  for  fear  of  breakinge  your  bowe. 

A  fhooter  chaunceth  to  breake  his  bowe  commonlye  four  wayes,  by 
the  ftringe,  by  the  fhaft,  by  drawinge  to  farre,  and  by  freates.    By  the 
flringe,  as  I  fayd  afore,  when  the  ftringe  is  eyther  to  ftiort,  to  long,  not 
.furelye  put  on,  with  one  wappe,  or  juft  croked  on,    or  fliorne  in  fun- 
der with  an  evill  nocke,  or  fuffered  to  tarye  over  long  on.     When  the 
flringe  fayles  the  bowe  muft  needes  breake,  and  fpeciallye  in  the  middes:, 
becaufe  both  the  endes  have  nothinge  to  ftoppe  them :    but  whippes  fa 
farre  backe,  that  the  bellye  muft  needes  violently  rife  up,  the  which  you . 
fhall  well  perceyve  in  bendinge  of  a  bowe  backewarde.     Therefore  a. 
bowe  that  foloweth  the  ftringe  is  leaft  hurte  with  breakinge  of  ftringes. . 

By  the  fliaft  a  bow  is  broken  eyther  when  it  is  to  {hort,  and  fo  you  fet 
it  in  your  bowe,  or  when  the  nocke  breakes  for  litlenefle,  or  when  the 
ftringe  flippes  without  the  nocke  for  wydeneffe,  then  you  pull  it  to 
your  eare  and  lettes  it  go,  which  muft  needes  breake  the  fliaft  at  the 
leaft,  and  put  ftringe  and  bow  and  all  in  jeopardye,  becaufe  the 
ftrength  of  the  bowe  hath  nothinge  in  it  to  ftoppe  the  violence  of  it. . 
This  kinde  of  breakinge  is  moft  perillous  for  the  ftanders  by,  for  in; 
fuch  a  cafe  you  fliall  fee  fome  time  the  ende  of  a  bow  flye  a  hoole  fcore 
from  a  man,  and  that  moft  com_monly,  as  I  have  marked  oft,  the  up- 
per ende  of  the  bowe. 

The  bow  is  drawneto  farre  two  wayes.  Eyther  when  you  take  a  longer 
fliaft  then  your  owne,  or  els  when  you  fhift  your  hande  to  lovve  or 
to  hye  for  fliootinge  farre.  This  waye  pulleth  the  backe  in  funder,  and 
then  the  bowe  fleeth  in  many  peces. 

*  There  is  no  mention  of  wooden  cafes  before,  therefore  it  fliould  perhaps  be  wool  cafes, , 
imlefs  fomething  be  left  out  by  the  printer, 
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So  when  you  fee  a  bowe  broken,  havinge  the  beJIye  rifen  uppe  both 
wayes  or  to  one,  the  ftringe  brake  it.  When  it  is  broken  in  two  peces, 
in  a  maner  even  of,  and  fpeciallye  in  the  upper  ende,  the  Hiaft  ncckc  brake 
it.  When  the  backe  is  pulled  afunder  in  many  peces,  to  farre  drawinge 
brake  it.  Thefe  tokens  eyther  alwayes  be  true,  or  els  very  feldome  miile. 

The  fourthe  thinge  that  breaketh  a  bowe  is  freates,  which  make  a  Frcates. 
bowe  redye  and  apt  to  breake  by  any  of  the  three  wayes  afore  fayde. 
Fi'eates  be  in  a  fliaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they  be  much  like  a  cankci-, 
creepinge  and  encreafinge  in  thofe  places  in  a  bowe,  which  be  weaker 
then  other.  And  for  this  purpofe  niuft  your  bowe  be  well  trimmed 
and  pyked  of  a  cunninge  man,  that  it  maye  come  rounde  in  compalfe 
everye  where.  For  freates  you  mull  beware,  if  your  bow  have  a  knot 
in  the  backe,  left  the  places  which  be  next  it,  be  not  alowed  ftrongc 
enoughe  to  here  with  the  knot,  or  els  the  ftronge  knot  fliall  freate  the 
weake  places  next  it.  Freates  be  firft  litle  pinches,  the  which  when 
you  perceave,  pike  the  places  about  tlie  pinches,  to  make  them  fome- 
what  weaker,  and  as  well  comminge  as  where  it  pinched,  and  fo  the 
pinches  fliall  dye,  and  never  encreafe  farther  into  freates. 

Freates  begin  many  times  in  a  pinne,  for  there  the  good  woode  is  cor- 
rupted, that  it  muft  nedes  be  weake,  and  becaufe  it  is  weake,  there- 
fore it  freates.  Good  bowyers  therefore  do  raife  every  pinne,  and  alowc 
it  more  woode  for  feare  of  freatinge. 

Againe,  bowes  moft  commonly  freate  underthe  hand,  not  fo  mucli  as  fome 
men  fuppofe  for  the  moiftneffe  of  the  hand,  as  for  the  heate  of  the  hand. 
The  nature  of  the  heat,  fayth  Ariftotle^  is  to  loofe,  and  not  to  knitte  faft, 
and  the  more  loofer  the  more  weaker,  the  more  Vv-eaker  the  redier  to  freate. 

A  bowe  is  not  well  made,  which  hath  not  woode  plentye  in  the 
hande.  For  if  the  endes  of  the  bowe  be  ftiffiihe,  or  a  mans  hand  any 
thinge  bote,  the  bellyc  muft  nedes  fone  frete.  Remedye  for  freates  to 
any  purpofe  I  never  harde  tell  of  anye,  but  only  to  make  the  freated 
place  as  ftrong,  or  ftronger,  than  anye  other.  To  fill  up  the  freate  with 
litle  flievers  of  a  quill  and  glewe,  as  fome  faye  will  do  well,  by  reafon 
muft  be  ftarke  nought.     For,  put  the  cafe  the  freate  did  ceale  then,  yet 
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the  caufe  which  made  it  freate  afore,  (and  that  is  weaknefle  of  the 
place)  becaufe  it  is  not  taken  away,  muft  needes  make  it  freate  againe. 
As  for  cuttinge  out  of  freates,  with  all  maner  of  peecinge  of  bowes, 
I  will  cleane  exclude  from  perfite  fhootinge.  For  peeced  bowes  be  much 
like  ouki  houfen,  which  be  more  chargeable  to  repayre  then  commodi- 
ous to  dwell  in.  And  againe,  to  fvvadle  a  bowe  much  about  with 
bandcs,  verye  feldome  doth  anye  good,  excepte  it  be  to  keepe  down  a 
fpell  in  the  backe,  otherwife  bandes  eyther  nede  not,  when  the  bowe  is 
any  thing  worthe,  or  els  boote  not,  when  it  is  marde  and  paft  beft.  And 
although  I  know  mean  and  poore  fliooters  will  ufe  peeced  and  banded 
howes  fometimes,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to  get  better  when  they 
would,  yet,  I  am  fure,  if  they  would  confider  it  well,  they  fliall  find 
it  both  lefie  charge  and  more  pleafure,  to  beftowe  at  any  time  a  couple 
of  ihillinges  of  a  newe  bowe,  than  to  beftowe  ten  pence  of  peecing  an 
ould  bowe.  For  better  is  cofte  upon  fomewhat  worth,  than  fpence 
upon  nothinge  worth.  And  this  I  fpeake  alfo,  becaufe  you  would  have 
me  referre  all  to  perfitenefl'e  in  fhootinge. 

Moreover  there  is  another  thinge,  which  will  fone  caufe  a  bowe  to 
be  broken  by  one  of  the  three  wayes  which  be  firft  fpoken  of,  and  that 
is  fliootinge  in  *  Winter,  when  there  is  anye  froft.  Froft  is  wherefoever 
is  any  wateriflie  humour,  as  is  in  woodes,  eyther  more  or  lefTe,  and  yoa 
knowe  that  all  thinges  frofen  and  ifie  will  rather  breake  than  bende- 
Yet,  if  a  man  muft  needes  flioote  at  any  fuch  time,  let  him  take  his 
bowe  and  bring  it  to  the  fire,  and  there,  by  little  and  little,  rubbe  and 
chafe  it  with  a  waxed  clothe,  which  fhall  bringe  it  to  that  point,  that 
he  maye  flioote  fafely  enough  in  it.  This  rubbing  with  waxe,  as  I  fayde 
before,  is  a  greate  fuccour  againft  all  wete  and  moyllnefTe.  In  the 
fieldes  alio,  in  goinge  betwixt  the  prickes,  eyther  with  your  hand,  or 
els  with  a  cloth,  you  muft  kepe  your  bowe  in  fuch  a  temper. 

And  thus  much  as  concerninge  your  bowe,  howe  firft  to  knowe  what 
woode  is  beft;  for  a  bowe,  then  to  chofe  a  bowe,  after  to  trimme  a  bowe, 
againe  to  kepe  it  in  goodnefle,  laft  of  all,  how  to  fave  it  from  all  harme 
and  evilnefTe.  And  although  many  men  can  faye  more  of  a  bowe,  yetl  truft 

*  Boyle  fomewhere  mentions  a  Pole,  who  related  that  the  cold  of  his  countiies  winters 
broke  his  bow. 
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tbefe  thinges  be  true,  and  almoft  fufficientfor  the  knowledge  of  a  peife6l 
bowe. 

Phi.  Surelye  I  believe  fo,  and  yet  I  could  have  heard  you  talke 
longer  on  it:  although  I  cannot  lee  what  may  be  layd  more  of 
it.  Therefore,  excepte  you  will  paufe  a  while,  you  may  go  forwarde 
to  a  fhaft. 

Tox.  What  fhaftes  were  made  of,  in  ould  time,  authors  do  not  foshaftes. 
manifeflly  (hewe,  as  of  bowes.     Herodotus  doth  tell,  that  in  the  floude 
of  'Niks  there  was  a  beafte,  called  a  Water  Horfe,  of  whofe  flcin,  after  Euterp. 
it  was  dryed,  the  Egyptians  made   fliaftes  and  dartes.     The  tree  called 
Cornus  was  fo  common  to  make  Ihaftes  of,  that,   in  good  authors  of  the 
Latine  tongue,  Comus  is  taken  for  a  ihafte,  as  in  Seneca,  and  that  place  se^.  Hipp. 
of  Virgil}, 

Volat  itala  cornus.  ,r-     tt,,  « 

Virg.  r.n.  9. 

Yet,  of  all  thinges  that  ever  I  marked  of  ould  authors,  eyther  Greeks 
or  Latine,  for  fhaftes  to  be  made  of,  there  is  nothinge  fo  common  as 
reedes.     Herodotus,  in  defcribinge  the  mightye  hoaft  of  Xerxes,  doth  tell, 
that  three  greate  countryes  ufed  fliaftes  made  of  a  rede,  the  Et/jio/)ians,lnY'o\ym. 
the  Lycians,  (whofe  Ihaftes  lacked  fethers,  whereat  I  marveile  moil  of 
all)  and  the  men  of  hide.     The  fliaftes  of  Inde    were  very  longe,    a 
yarde  and  an  halfe,  z.s  Arriamis  doth  faye,  or,  at  the  leafl,  a  yarde,Arr"anus.  8. 
as  ^  Curtius  dolh  faye,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  greater  ftrype,  butg  q^^^  g^ 
yet,  becaufe  they  were  fo  longe,  they  were  the  more   unhanfome,  and 
lefTe  profitable  to  the  men  of  Inde,  as  Curtius  doth  tell. 

In  Crete  and  Italy  they  ufed  to  have  theyr  fhaftes  of  reede  alfo.  The 
beft  reede  for  fliaftes  grew  in  Inde,  and  in  Rhe?7us,  a  fioud  of  ItalyeX^^'^- 16.  36. 
But,  becaufe  fuch  fliaftes  be  neyther  eafye  for  EngUJl:emen  to  get,  and, 
if  they  were  gotten,  fcarce  profitable  for  them  to  uie,  I  will  let  them 
palTe,  and  fpeake  of  thofe  ihaftes  which  EngliJJjemen,  at  this  daye,  mofl 
commonly  do  approve  and  allovve.  A  lliaft  hath  tliiee  principall 
parti,  the  ftele,  the  fetheis,  and  the  head;  whereof  every  one  muft 
be  feverallye  ipoken  of. 

Steles  be  made  of  divers  woodes :  aSj 

Brafell, 
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Brafell, 

Serviftree, 

Turkic  Woode, 

Hulder, 

Fufticke, 

Blackthorne, 

Sugerchefte, 

Beche, 

Hardbeame, 

Elder, 

Byrche, 

Afpe, 

Asfhe, 

Salowe. 

Oake, 

Thefe  woodcs,  as  they  be  mofl:  commonly  ufed,  fo  they  be  raoft  fit 
to  be  ufed  :  yet  fome  one  fitter  then  an  other  for  divers  mens  fliootinge, 
as  fliali  be  told  afterward.  And  in  this  pointe,  as  in  a  bowe,  you  muft 
trufte  an  honcft  fletchcr.  Neverthelefle,  although  I  cannot  teach  you 
to  make  a  bowe  or  a  fliaft,  which  belongeth  to  a  bowyer  and  a 
fletchcr  to  come  to  theyr  lyving,  yet  will  I  fliewe  you  fome  tokens  to 
know  a  bov/e  and  a  fliafte,  which  pertayneth  to  an  archer  to  come  to 
good  fliootinge. 

A  ftele  muft  be  well  *  fcafoned  for  caftinge,  and  it  muft  be  made  as 
the  graine  lyeth,  and  as  it  groweth,  or  els  it  will  never  flye  cleane, 
as  clothe  cut  overthwart,  and  againft  the  wull,  can  never  hoofe  a 
man  cleane.  A  knotty  ftele  may  be  fuffered  in  a  bigge  fliaft,  but 
for  a  little  fliaft  it  is  nothing  fit,  both  becaufe  it  will  never  flye  farre, 
and,  befides  that,  it  is  ever  in  danger  of  breaking,  it  flyeth  not  farre 
becaufe  the  ftrength  of  the  flioote  is  hindered  and  ftopped  at  the  knot, 
even  as  a  ftone  caft  into  a  plaine  even  ftill  water,  will  make  the  water 
move  a  great  fpace,  yet,  if  there  be  any  whirlinge  plat  in  the  water,  the 
moving  ceafeth  when  it  cometh  at  the  whirling  plat,  which  is  not 
much  unlike  a  knot  in  a  fliaft,  if  it  be  confidered  well.  So  every  thing 
as  it  is  plaine  and  ftraight  of  his  own  nature,  fo  it  is  fitteft  for  farre 
movinse.  Therefore  a  ftele  which  is  harde  to  ftand  in  a  bowe  with- 
cute  knot,  and  ftreighte,  (I  mean  not  artificiallye  ftreight  as  the  flet- 
eher  doth  make  it,  but  naturallye  ftreighte  as  it  groweth  in  the  woode) 
is  beft  to  make  a  fliafte  of,  eyther  to  go  cleane,  flye  farre,  or  ftande 
furely  in  anye  weather. 

Now  how  bigge,  how  fmall,  how  heavye,  how  light,  how  long,  how 
fliort,  a  fliaft  fliould  be  particularly  for  every  man,  feeing  we  muft 

*  Seafoncd  for  cjllng.,  that  is,  well  feafoned  to  hinder  it  from  warping. 
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talke  of  the  general  nature  of  fliootingej  can  not  be  toulde  no  more 
than  you  Rhetoricians  can  appoint  anye  one  kind  of  wordes,  of  fenten- 
ces,  of  figures,  fit  for  everye  matter,  but  even  as  the  man  and  the  mat- 
ter requyreth,  fo  the  fitteft  to  be  ufed.  Therefore,  as  concerninge  thofe 
Gontraryes  in  a  fliaft,  everye  man  muft  avoyde  them,  and  drawe  to  the 
meane  of  them,  which  mean  is  bcft  in  all  thinges.  Yet  if  a  man  hap- 
pen to  offende  in  any  of  the  extremes,  it  is  better  to  offende  in  want 
and  fcantnefle,  than  in  to  much  and  outragious  excedinge.  As  it  is 
better  to  have  a  fliaft  a  litle  to  (hort  than  over  longe,  fomewhat  to 
light,  than  over  lumpifiie,  a  litle  to  fmal,  than  a  greate  deale  to  big, 
which  thinge  is  not  only  truly  fayde  in  fhootinge,  but  in  all  other 
thinges  that  ever  man  goeth  about,  as  in  eatinge,  taulkinge,  and  all 
other  thinges  like,  which  matter  was  once  excellentlye  difputed  upon, 
in  the  fcholes,  you  know  when. 

And  to  offende,  in  thefe  contraryes,  commeth  much,  if  men  take  not 
heede,  throughe  the  kinde  of  woode,  whereof  the  fliaft  is  made ;  for 
fome  woode  belonges  to  that  exceedinge  part,  fome  to  the  fcant  part, 
fome  to  the  meane,  as  Brafell,  Turkie  woode,  Fufticke,  Sugar  chefte, 
and  fuch  like,  make  dead,  heavye,  lumpifiie,  hobbling  fhaftes.  Againe, 
Hulder,  Blacke  thorne,  Serveftree,  Beeche,  Elder,  Afpe,  and  Salowe, 
eyther  for  theyr  weaknefs  or  lightnefie,  make  holow,  ftarting,  fcudding, 
gaddinge  fhaftes.  But  Birche,  Hardbeame,  fome  Oake,  and  fome  Aihe, 
being  both  ftronge  enoughe  to  ftande  in  a  bowe,  and  alfo  light  enoughe 
to  fly  farre,  are  bell  for  a  meane,  which  is  to  be  fought  out  in  every 
thinge.  And  although  I  know,  that  fome  men  fhoote  fo  ftronge,  that 
the  deade  woodes  be  light  enough  for  them,  and  other  fome  fo  v/eake, 
that  the  loufe  woodes  be  llkewyfe  for  them  bigge  enoughe,  yetgenerallye, 
for  the  moft  part  of  men,  the  meane  is  the  beft, .  And  fo  to  conclude, 
that  is  alwayes  beft  for  a  man,  which  is  meeteft  for  him.  Thus  no 
woode  of  his  owne  nature  is  eyther  to  light  or  to  heavy,  but  as  the 
fhooter  is  himfelfe  which  doth  ufe  it.  For  that  fhaft,  which  one  yeare 
for  a  man  is  to  lighte  and  fcuddinge,  for  the  felfe  fame  reafon  the  next 
yeare  may  chaunce  to  be  heavye  and  hobbUnge.  Therefore  cannot  I 
expreile,  except  generallye,  what  is  beft  woode  for  a  ftiafte,  but  let  everye 
man,  when  he  knoweth  his  owne  ftrengthe,  aad  the  nature  of  everye 
woode,  provide  and  fit  himfelfe  thereafter.  Yet,  as  concerninge  Iheaffe 
arrowes  for  war,  (as  I  fuppofe)  it  were  better  to  make  them  of  good 
Alhe,  and  not  of  Afpe,  as  they  be  now  a  daycs.     For  of  all  other 
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vvoodes  that  ever  I  proved,  Afhe  beinge  bigge  is  fwlfteft,  and  agalne 
hevye  to  geve  a  great  ftripe  withall,  which  Afpe  (hall  not  do.  What 
heavinefl'e  doth  in  a  ftripe  every  man  by  experience  can  tell,  therefore 
Aihe  being  both  *  fwifter  and  heavyer,  is  more  fit  for  fheafe  arrowes 
than  Afpe,  and  thus  much  for  the  beft  woode  for  fhaftes. 

Againe  likewife  as  no  one  vvoode  can  be  greatiye  meete  for  all 
kinde  of  fliaftes,  no  more  can  one  fafliion  of  the  ftele  be  fit  for  every 
fhooter.  For  thofe  that  be  little  breafted  and  bigge  tovv^arde  the  heade, 
called  by  theyr  likenelfe  Taper  fafliion,  Reflie  Growne,  and  of  fome 
mery  felowes  Bobtailes,  be  fit  for  them  which  ihoote  underhand,  bc- 
caufe  they  fhoote  with  a  fofte  loufe,  and  ftreffes  not  a  fhafte  much  in 
the  brefte,  where  the  weight  of  the  bo  we  lyeth,  as  you  may  perceyve 
by  the  weringe  of  everye  fhafte.  Againe,  the  bigge  breafted  fhaft  is 
fit  for  him  which  fliooteth  right  afore  him,  or  els  the  brcaft  beinge 
weake  fliould  never  vvithflande  that  ftronge  pithye  kinde  of  fhootinge  ; 
thus,  the  under  hand  niuft  have  a  fmal  breft  to  go  clene  away  out 
of  the  bowe,  the  fore  hand  muft  have  a  bigge  brefte  to  beare  the  great 
might  of  the  bowe.  The  fliaft  muft  be  made  rounde,  nothinge  flat, 
without  gall  or  wemme,  for  this  purpole.  For  becaufe  roundnefTe 
(whether  you  take  example  in  heaven  or  in  earthe)  is  fitteft  fhappe 
and  forme  both  for  faft  movinge,  and  alfo  for  fone  percinge  of  any 
thinge.  And  therefore  Arijlotle  fayth,  that  nature  hath  made  the 
raine  to  be  rounde,  becaufe  it  fliould  the  eafelyer  enter  through  theayre. 

The  nocke  of  the  fhaft  is  diverfely  made,  for  fome  be  great  and 
full,  fome  handfome  and  litle ;  fome  wyde,  fome  narowe,  fome  deepe, 
fome  fhalowe,  fome  rounde,  fome  longe,  fome  with  one  nocke,  fome 
with  double  nocke,  whereof  every  one  hath  his  propertye.  The  great 
and  full  nocke  may  be  well  felt,  and  manye  wayes  they  fave  a  fliaft 
from  breakinge.  The  handfome  and  litle  nocke  will  go  cleane  awaye 
from  the  hand,  the  wyde  nocke  is  noughte,  both  for  breakinge  of  the 
fhafte  and  alfo  for  fodaine  flippinge  out  of  the  ftringe,  when  the  nar- 
rowe  nocke  doth  avoyde  both  thofe  harmes.  The  deepe  and  longe 
nocke  is  good  in  warre  for  fure  keepinge  in  of  the  ftringe.  The  fha- 
lowe and  rounde  nocke  is  beft  for  our  purpofe  in  pricking  for  cleane 

*  This  account  of  the  qualities  of  the  afli,  which  is  reprefented  as  having  fome  peculiar 
power  of  fwiftnefs,  is  obfcure.  He  probably  means,  that  a(h  is  the  wood  which,  in  a  quan- 
tity proper  for  an  arrow,  has  weight  enough  to  flrike  hard,  and  1  ghtnefs  enough  to  fly  far. 

deliverance 
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deliverance  of  a   flioote.     And   double   nockinge   is  ufed  for    double 
fuertye  of  the  fliafte.     And  thus  farre  as  concerninge  a  hooleflele.   Pee- 
cinge  of  a  fhaft  with  Brafell  and  Hollie,  or  other  heavye  woodes,    is 
to  make  the  ende  *  compafle  heavye  with  the  feathers  in  flyinge,    for 
the  ftedfafter  fliootinge.     For  if  the  ende  were  plunipe  heavye  with 
leade  and  the   wood  next  it  light,   the  head  ende  would  ever  be  down- 
wards, and  never  flye  flreight.     Two  pointes    in  peecinge  be  enough, 
leaft  the  moyftneire  of  the  earth  enter  to  much  into  the  peecinge,  and 
fo  loufe  the  glue.     Therefore  many  pointes  be  more  pleafaunte  to  the 
eye,  than  profitable  for  the  ufe.     Some  ufe  to  peece  theyr  fhaftes  in  the 
nocke  with  Brafell  or  lioUye,  to   counterwey  with  the  heade,    and  I 
have  feene  fome  for  the  fame  purpofe  bore  an  hole  a  litle  beneath  the 
nocke,  and  put  leade  in  it.     But  yet  none  of  thefe  wayes  be  any  thino- 
needful!  at  all,  for  the  nature  of  a  feather  in  flying,  if  a  man  mark 
it  well,    is   able   to    beare  uppe  a  wonderful  weight:    and  I  thincke 
fuch  peecinge  came  uppe  firll,  thus:  when  a  good  archer  hath  bro- 
ken  a  good  fliaft,    in  the  feathers,  and  for   the  fantafie  he  hath  had 
to  it,  he  is  loth  to  leefe  it,  and  therefore  doth  he  peece  it.     And  then 
by  and  by  other,  either  becaufe  it  is  gaye,  or  els  becaufe  they  will  have 
a  fhaft   like  a  good  archer,  cutteth  theyr  hole   fliaftes,    and  peeceth 
themagaine:  a  thinge,  by  my  judgmente,  more  cofllye  than  nedefull. 
And  thus  have  you  hearde  what  woode,    what  fafliion,  what  nockino-e, 
what  peecinge,  a  ftele  muft  have.     Now  foloweth  the  featheringe. 

Phi.  I  would  never  have  thought  you  could  have  faydc  half  fo  much 
of  a  flcle,  and,  I  thincke,  as  concerninge  the  litle  feather,  and  the 
playne  heade,  there  is  but  litle  to  faye.  Tox.  Litle,  Yes,    truly : 

for  there  is  no  one  thinge  in  all  fliootinge  fo  much  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  feather.  For,  firft,  a  queftion  may  be  afked:  Whether  any  other 
thinge  befyde  a  feather,  be  fit  for  a  fhaft  or  no  ?  If  a  feather  only 
be  fit,  whether  a  goofe  feather  onlye  or  no  ?  If  a  goofe  feather  be 
bed,  then  whether  there  be  any  difference  as  concerning  the  feather 
of  an  olde  goofe,  and  a  younge  goofe  ;  a  gander,  or  a  goofe;  a  fenny 
goofe,  or  an  uplandifhe  goofe  ?  Againe,  which  is  the  beft  featlier  in  any 
goofe,  the  right  winge  or  the  left  winge,  the  pinion  featlier,  or  any 
other  feather :  a  whyte,  blacke,  or  greye  feather?  Thirdly,  in  fetting 
on  your  feather,  whether  it  is  pared  or  drawn  with  a  thicke  rybbc, 
orathinne  rybbe,   (the  rybbe  is  the  hard  quill  which  divideth  the  fca- 

*  Compafi  heavy  feems  to  fignify  proportionately  heavy. 

U  ther) 
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ther)  a  long  feather  better  or  a  ftiorte,  fet  on  near  the  nocke,  or  far 
from  the  nockc,  fet  on  ftreight,  or  fomewhat  bowhige?  And  whether 
one  or  two  feathers  runne  on  the  bowe.  Fourthlye,  in  couhnge  or 
fheeringe,  whether  highe  or  lowe,  whether  fomewhat  fwyne  backed 
(I  mufc  ufe  fhooters  wordes)  or  fadle  backed,  whether  rounde  or  fquare 
fhorne  ?  And  whether  a  fhaft  at  any  time  ought  to  be  plucked,  and 
howe  to  be  plucked  ? 

Phi.    Surely,  T'oxophik,  I  thincke   many  fletchers,     although   day- 
lye   they  have   thefe   thingcs    in  ure,     if    they   were   alked   fodenly, 
what  they    could    fay  of  a   fether,    they   could  not   faye  fo    much. 
But  I  pray  you  let  me  heare  you  more  at  large  expreffe  thofe  thinges  in 
a  feather,  the  which  you  packed  up  in  fo  narrowe  a  roume.     And  firfl, 
whether   any  other  thing  may  be  ufed  for  a   feather   or   not? 
Tox.  That  was  the  firft  pointe  indede,  and  becaufe  there  foloweth  many 
after,  I  will  hye  apace  over  them,  as  one  that  had  many  a  mile  toryde. 
Plin.  16.36.  Shaftes  to  have  had  alwayes  feathers,  Plinius  \n  Latine,  and  Julius  Pol- 
J.Pol.  1. 10.  hix  in  Greke,  do  plainlye  Ihewe,  yet  onlye  the  Lycia?is  I  reade  in  Hero- 
Herod.  Pol.  dotus,  to  have  ufed  fliaftes    without    feathers.     Onelye  a  feather  is  fit 
for  a  fhaft  for  two  caufes,  firft  becaufe  it  is  *  leath,  weake  to  geve  place 
to  the  bowe,  then  becaufe  it  is  of  that  nature,  that   it  will  ftarte   up 
after  the  bowe.     So  plate,  vvoode,  or  home,  cannot  ferve,  becaufe  they 
will  not  geve  place.     Againe,  clothe,  paper,    or  parchmente,   cannot 
ferve,  becaufe  they  will  not  ryfe  after  the  bowe,  therefore  a  feather 
is  only  meete,  becaufe  it  only  will  do  both.     Nowe  to  loke  on  the  fea- 
thers of  all   maner  of  byrdes,  you  fhall  fee  fome  fo  lowe,  weake  and 
fhort,  fome  fo  courfe,  ftore  and  harde,  and  the  ribbe  fo  brickie,  thin 
and  narrow,  that  it  can  neither  be  drawen,  pared,  nor  yet  well  fet  on, 
that  excepte  it  be  a  fwanne  for  a  deade  Ihaft,    (as  I  knowe  fome  good 
archers  have  ufed)  or  a  ducke  for  a  flight,  which  laftes  but  one  flioote, 
there  is  no  feather  but  onlye  of  a  goofe  that  hath  all  commodities  in  it. 
And  trulye  at  a  Ihorte  butte,  which  fome  man  doth  ufe,  the  peacock  fea- 
ther doth  feldome  kepe  up  the  fhaft  eyther  right  or  level,  it  is  fo  rough 
and  heavye,  fo  that  manye  men,  which  have  taken  them  up  for  gay- 
neffe,  hath  layde  them  down  agayne  for  profite,  thus,  for  our  purpoie, 
the  goofe  is  the  beft  feather,  for  the  beft  fhooter.  Phi.  No  that 

is  not  fo,  for  the  beft  fliooter  that  ever  was,  ufed  other  feathers. 
Tox.  Yea,  are  you  fo  cunninge  in  fliootinge  ?   I  praye  you  who  was 

*  Leath  is  limber,  (flexible,  eafily  giving  way.     Milton  calls  it  lithe. 

I  that  ? 
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that?  Phi.  Hercules,  which  had  his  fliaftcs   feathered  with  eagles 

feathers,   as  Hefiodus  doth  fay.  Tox.  Well,  as  for  Hercules,  feeing  Hefiodus  in 

neyther  water  nor  lande,  heaven  nor  hell,  coulde  fcarce  content  him  to  ^'-"to.  Her. 
abyde  in,  it  was  no  marveile  though  felye  poore  goofe  feather  coulde 
not  pleafe  him  to  Ihoote  withal ;  and  againe,  as  for  eagles,  they  flye  fo 
hye  and  builde  fo  farre  of,  that  they  be  very  harde  to  come  by.  Yet 
well  fare  the  gentle  goofe,  which  bringeth  to  a  man,  even  to  his  doore,  ^  Goofe. 
fo  many  exceeding  commodities.  For  the  goofe  is  mans  comfort  in 
warre  and  in  peace,  fleepinge  and  wakinge.  What  prayfe  foever  is 
geven  to  fhootinge,  the  goofe  may  challenge  the  beft  part  in  it.  Howe 
well  dothe  fhe  make  a  man  fare  at  his  table?  Howe  eafilye  dothe 
fhe  make  a  man  lye  in  his  bedde?  Howe  fit  even  as  her  feathers  be 
only  for  fliootinge,  fo  be  her  quills  fit  only  for  wrytinge.  Phi.  In- 

dede,  I'oxophile,  that  is  the  bell  prayfe  you  gave  to  a  goofe  yet,  and 
furely  I  would  have  fayde  you  had  bene  to  blame,  if  you  had  over- 
Ikipte  it. 

Tox.'  The  Romaynes,  I  trowe,  Philologe,  not  fo  much  becaufe  a  goofe 
with  crying  faved  their  Capitolium,  and  heade  toure,  with  their  golden 
Jupiter,  as  Propcrtius  doth  fay  very  pretely  in  this  verfe, 

Anferis  et  tutum  voce  fuijje  Jovem.  Propertius. 

Id  eft, 
Theves  on  a  night  had  ftolne  'Jupiter,  had  a  goofe  not  a  kekede. 

Did  make  a  golden  goofe,  and  fet  her  in  the  toppe  of  the  Capitolium,  Uvhi^  1. 
and  appointed  alfo  the  Cenfores  to  allow  out  of  the  common  butche  yeare-  ^^'  ■S* 
ly  ftipendes,  for  the  findinge  of  certaine  getk  -,  the  Romaynes,  did  not, 
I  faye,  geeve  all  this  honour  to  a  goofe  for  that  good  dede  onely,  but 
for  other  infinite  mo,  which  come  daily  to  a  man  by  geefe ;  and  furelye 
if  I  fliould  declame  in  the  prayfe  of  any  maner  of  beft  ly  vinge,  I  would 
chufe  a  goofe.  But  the  goofe  hath  made  us  flee  to  farre  from  our  mat- 
ter. Now,  Sir,  ye  have  heard  how  a  feather  muft  be  had,  and  that 
a  goofe  feather  onlye  :  it  folovveth  of  a  young  goofe  and  an  olde,  and 
the  refidue  belonginge  to  a  feather:  which  thinge  I  will  fliortlye  courfe 
over;  whereof,  when  you  knowe  the  properties,  you  may  fit  your 
fliaftes  according  to  your  fliootinge,  which  rule  you  muft  obferve  in 
all  other  thinges  to,  becaufe  no  one  fafliion  or  quantitye  cari  be  fit  for 
every  man,  no  more  than  a  fiiooe  or  a  cote  can  be.     The  olde  goofe 

U  2  feather 
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fjatlier  is  ftlfFe  and  flronge,   good  for  a  wynde,    and  fittefl:  for  a  dead 
Ihafi :  the  younge  goofc  feather  is  wcakc  and  fyne,  beft  for  a  fvvifte 
Ihafte,  and  it  muft  be  couled  at  the  firft  flieering,  fomev;hat  hye,  for 
with  fliootinge  it  will  fattle  and  faule  very  much.     The  fame  thing 
(althoughe  not  fo  much)  is  to  be  confidercd   in  a  goofe  and  a  gander, 
A  fenny  goofe,  even  as  her  flefhe  is  blacker,  floorer,   unhoHbmer,  fo 
is  her  feather,   for  the  fame  caufe,  courfer,    floorer,  and  rougher,  and 
therefoie  I  have  heard  very  good  tletchers  fay,  that  the  fecond  fether  in 
fome  place  is  better  than  the  pinion  in  other  fome.     Betwixt  the  winges 
is  litle  difference,  but  that  you  muft   have  divers  fliaftes  of  one  flighty 
feathered  with  divers  winges,   for  divers  wyndes:  for  if  the  wynd  and 
the  feather  go  both  one  waye,  the  fliafte  will  be  caryed  to  much.    The 
pinion  feathers,  as  it  hath  the  firft  place  in  the  winge,  fo  it  hath  the 
lirft  place  in  good  featheringe.     You  may  know  it  afore  it  be  pared,  by 
a  bought  which  is  in  it,  and  againe  when  it  is  couled,  by  the  thicknefle 
above,  and  the  thicknelie  at  the  grounde,  and  alfo  by  the  ftiffnefie  and 
finefie  which  will  cary  a  fliaft  better,  fafter  and  further,  even  as  a  fine 
fayle  cloth  doth  a  ftiippe. 

The  coloure  of  the  feather  is  leaft  to  be  regarded,  yet  fomevi^hat  to 

be  loked  on;  for  a  good  white  you  have  fometimes  an  ill  greye.     Yet 

furely  it  ftandeth  with  good  reafon,  to  have  the  cocke  feather  blacke 

or  greye,  as  it  v/ere  to  geve  a  man  warninge  to  nocke  right.     The 

cocke  feather  is  called  that  which  ftandeth  above  in  right  nockinge, 

which  if  you  do  not  obferve,  the  other  feathers  muft  necdes  runne  on 

the  bowe,  and  fo  marre  your  fliote.     And  thus  farre  of  the  goodnefle 

and  choyce  of  your  feather :    now  foloweth  the  fetting  on.     Wherein 

you  muft  looke  that  your   feathers  be  not  drawen  for  haftinefle,  but 

pared  even  and  ftreight  with  diligence.     The  fietcher  draweth  a  feather 

when  it  hath  but  one  fwappe  at  it  with  his  knife,  and  then  playneth  it 

a  litle,   with  rubbing  it  over  his  knife.     He  pareth  it  when  he  taketh 

leyfure  and  heede,  to  make  everye  part  of  the  rybbe  apt  to  ftand  ftreight 

and  even  on  upon  the  ftele.     This  thing,  if  a  man  take  not  hede  on, 

he  may  chaunce  have  caufe  to  fay  fo  of  his  fietcher,   as  in  dreffinge 

of  meate  is  commonlye  fayde  of  cookes :  and  that  is,  that  God  fend- 

eth  us  good  feathers,  but  the  devill  noughtye  fletchers.    If  anye  flet- 

chers  heard  me  fay  thus,  they  would  not  be  angrye  with  me,  excepte 

they  were  ill  fletchers :    and  yet  by  reafon,  thofe  fletchers  too  ought 

ratheir 
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rather  to  amende  themfclves  for  doing  ill,  than  be  angiye  with  mc 
for  faying  truth.  The  ribbe  in  a  ftiffe  feather  may  be  thinner,  for  fo 
it  will  ftandc  cleaner  on  :  but  in  a  weake  feather  you  muft  leave  a 
thicker  ribbe,  or  clfe  if  the  ribbe,  which  is  the  foundation  and  grounde 
wherein  nature  hath  fet  every  clefte  of  the  feather,  be  taken  to  nei'e 
the  feather,  it  muft  nedes  folow,  that  the  feather  (hall  fall  and  droup 
down,  even  as  any  herbe  doth  which  hath  his  roote  to  nere  taken 
on  with  a  fpade.  The  length  and  fliortnefle  of  the  feather  ferveth  for 
divers  flraftes,  as  a  longe  feather  for  a  longe,  heavye,  or  byg  fliafte, 
the  Ihort  feather  for  the  contrarye.  Againe,  the  Ihorte  maye  ftande 
farther,  the  longe  nerer  the  nocke.  Your  feather  mull  Hand  almolT: 
flreight  on,  but  yet  after  that  fort,  that  it  may  turne  rounde  in  fly- 
inge. 

And  here  I  confider  the  wonderfuU  nature  of  fliooringe,  which  fland- 
eth  altogether  by  that  fafliion,  which  is  moft  apt  for  quicke  movinge, 
and  that  is  by  roundneffe.  For  firil  the  bowe  mull  be  gathered  rounde, 
in  drawinge  it  mud  come  rounde  compaiFc,  the  flringe  muft  be  rounde, 
the  flelemuft  be  round,  the  befl  nocke  rounde,  the  feather  fhornefome- 
what  rounde,  the  lliaft  in  flyinge  muft  turne  rounde,  and,  if  it  flye 
far,  it  flyeth  a  rounde  compafle,  for  eyther  above  or  beneath  a  rounds 
compafTe  hindereth  the  flyinge.  Moreover,  both  the  fletcher  in  makinoe 
your  fliaft,  and  you  in  nockinge  your  Ihatt,  muft  take  heede  that  two 
feathers  equally  runne  on  the  bow.  For  if  one  feather  runne  alone  oii 
the  bowe,  it  fliali  quickely  be  worne,  and  fliall  not  be  able  to  match 
with  the  other  feathers  ;  and  againe,  at  the  lowfe,  if  the  fliaft  be  lio-ht, 
it  will  Itart,  if  it  be  heavye,  it  will  hoble.  And  thus  as  concerning  fet- 
tinge  on  of  your  feather.     Now  of  coulinge. 

To  fliere  a  fliaft  highe  or  lowe,  muft  be  as  the  fliafte  is,  heavye 
or  light,  great  or  litle,  long  or  fliort,  the  fvvyne  backed  fafliion  ma- 
keth  the  fliaft  deader,  for  it  gathereth  more  ayre  than  the  faddle 
backed,  and  therefore  the  faddle  backe  is  farer  for  daunger  of  weather, 
and  fitter  for  fmothe  flyinge.  Againe,  to  fliere  a  fliaft  rounde,  as  they 
were  wont  fometimes  to  do,  or  after  the  tryangle  fafliion,  which  is 
muche  ufed  now  a  dayes,  both  be  good.  For  roundneffe  is  apte  for 
flyinge  of  his  own  nature,  and  all  maner  of  tryangle  fafliion  (the 
fliarpe  pointe  goinge  before)  is  alfo  naturallye  apte  for  quicke  entrin^^e  ; 

and 
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De  Nat.  and  therefore  fayth  Cicero,  that  cranes,  taught  hy  nature,  obferve  in  fly- 
inge  a  tryaig'e  faOiion  alwaycs,  becaufe  it  is  fo  apte  to  pcjce  and  go 
through  thj  ayre  withall.  Laft  of  all,  pluckinge  of  feathers  is  nought, 
for  there  is  no  furctye  in  it,  therefore  let  every  archer  have  luch  fliaftes, 
that  he  may  both  know  them  and  truft  them  at  every  chaunge  of  wea- 
ther. Yet,  if  they  muft  nedes  be  plucked,  plucke  them  as  htle  as  can 
be,  for  fo  fhall  they  be  the  leiTe  unconftant.  And  thus  I  have  knit 
up  in  as  fliort  a  roumc  as  I  could,  the  bcfl:  feathers,  featheringe,  and 
coulintre  of  a  fliaft. 


'a^ 


Phi.  I  thincke  furelye  you  have  fo  taken  up  the  matter  with  you, 
that  you  have  left  nothinge  behindc  you.  Nowe  you  have  broughte 
a  fliaftc  to  the  heade,  which,  if  it  were  on,  we  had  done  as  con- 
cerninge  all  inftrumentes   belonging  to  fliootinge.  Tox.   Necef- 

fitye,  the  inventor  of  all  goodneife  (as  all  authors  in  a  manner 
do  faye)  amonges  all  other  thinges  invented  a  fhaft  head,  firft  to 
fave  the  end  from  breakinge,  then  it  made  it  fliarpe  to  flicke  better, 
after  it  made  it  of  flrrong  matter,  to  laft  better :  laft  of  all,  experience 
and  vvyfedome  of  men  hath  brought  it  to  fuch  a  perfitnefle,  that  there 
is  no  one  thinge  fo  profitable  belonging  to  artillerye,  either  to  flrike 
a  maris  enemye  forer  in  warre,  or  to  fhoote  nerer  the  marke  at  home, 
than  is  a  fitte  heade  for  both  purpofes.  For  if  a  fliaft  lacke  a  heade, 
it  is  worth  nothing  for  neyther  ufe;  Therefore,  feeinge  heades  be  fo 
neceflarye,  they  muft  of  neceffitye  be  well  loked  upon.  Heades  for 
warre,  of  longe  time  hath  bene  made,  not  onlye  of  divers  matters,  but 
alfo  of  divers  fafhions.  The  T^royans  had  heades  of  yron,  as  this  verfe, 
fpoken  of  Fandarus,   fhevveth : 

Iliad.  4.         Vp  to  the  pappe  his  Jlringe  did  he  pull,  his  Jhaft  to  the  harde  yron. 

The  Grecians  had  heades   of  brafie,  as  UlyJJes  ftiaftes  were  headed, 
when  he  flewe  Antoninus  and  the  other  wowers  of  Penelope. 

OdyfT.  2 1 .         ^iite  throughe  a  dore  feive  a  fiqft  with  a  braJJ'e  hetxd. 

Iliad.  4.  It  is  playne  in  Homer,  where  Menelaus  was  wounded  of  Fandarus 
fhaftes,  that  the  heades  were  not  glewed  on,  but  tyed  on  with  a  ftring, 
as  the  commentaryes  in  Greke  plainly  tell.  And  therefore  fliooters,  at 
that  time,  ufed  to  carye  theyr  Ihaftes  without  heades,  until  they  occu- 
pyed  them,    and  then  fet  on  an  head,  as  il  appeareth  in  Horner,  the 
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twenty- firfl  booke   Ody/py,  where  Penelope  brought  Ulyjjes  bow  downs 
amonges   the  gentlemen  which  came  on  wowinge  to  her,  that  he  which 
was  able  to  bende  it  and  drawe  it,  might  enjoy  her,  and  after  her 
foiowed  a  mayde,  fayth  Horner^   caryinge  a  bagge  full  of  heades,  both  Qdyi^.  21. 
of  yron  and  bra  He. 

The  men  of  Scythia   nfed  heads  of  brafTe.     The   men  of  Inde  ufed  ^^    .  ^,. 
heads  of  yron.     The  Ethiopians  ufed  heads  of   hard   fnarpe  ftone,  as  Polym. 
both  Herodotus  and  Pollux  doth  tell.     The  Germaines,  as  Cornelius  'Tacitus 
doth   faye,  had  theyr  fliaftes  headed  with  bone,  and  manye  countryes, 
both  of  olde  time  and   nowe,  ufe  heades  of  home.    But,  of  all  other, 
yron  and  flele  mufl  nede?  be  the  fittell  for  heades.     Julius  Pollux  cal-  J.  Pol.  i.ic. 
leth  other wyfe  than  we  do,  where  the  feathers  be  the  heade,  and  tiiat 
which  we  call  the  heade,  he  calleth  the  point. 

Fafliion  of  heades  is  divers,  and  that  of  olde  time :  two  manner 
of  arrowes  heades,  fayth  Pollux,  was  ufed  in  olde  time.  The  one  he 
calleth  oy^ivog,  defcribinge  it  thus,  havinge  two  pointes  or  barbes, 
lokinge  backeward  to  the  flele  and  the  feathers,  which  furelye  we  call 
in  EngliJJoe  a  brode  arrowe  head,  or  a  fwalowe  tayle.  The  other  be 
calleth  ?'^^%<?,  having  two  pointes  flretchinge  forwarde,  and  this  Eng- 
Up^emen  do  call  a  forke  heade:  both  thefe  two  kindes  of  heades  were 
ufed  in  Homers  dayes,  for  Teucer  ufed  forked  heades,  fayinge  thus  to 
Agamemnon^ 

Eight  good  fl:aftes  have  I  Jl:of  Jith  I  came,    ech  07ie  with  a  forke  heade.      Hiaj,  g, 

Pandarus  heades  and  XJhffes  heades  were  brode  arrowe  heades,  as  a 
man  maye  learne  in  Homer,  that  would  be  curious  in  knowinge  that  mat- 
ter.    Hercules  ufed  forked  heades,  but  yet    they  had   three  pointes  or 
foi-kes,  when  other  mens  had  but  two.      The  Parthians  at  that  great 
battaile  where  they  flue  riche  Crajfus  and  his  fonne,  ufed  brode  arrowe 
heads,  whiche  ftackc  fo  fore  that  the  Romaynes  could  not  pull  them  out  P'"f,2''<^|;'"s 
againe.     Commodiis  the  Emperonr  ufed  forked   heades,  whofe  fafliion 
Herodian  doth  lively  and   naturallye  defcribe,  fayinge,  that  they  were  f^^ro'^-  -• 
like  the  fiiap  of  a  newe  mone,  wherewith  he  woulde  fmite  the  head 
of  a  birde,  and  never  miiTe  ;  other  fafliion  of  heades  have  not  I  redde 
on.     Our  Englipe  heades  be  better  in  warre  than  eyther  forked  hcadec 
or  brode  arrowe  heades.     For  firft,  the  ende  beinge  lighter,   thev  Ifee  ,1 
great  deale  the  fafter,  and,  by  the  fame  reafon,   geveth  a  farre  for 
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ftiipe.  Yea,  and,  I  fuppofe,  if  the  fame  litle  barbes  which  they  have, 
were  clean  put  awaye,  they  fliould  l)e  farre  better.  For  this  every  man 
doth  graunt,  that  a  fliaft,  as  long  as  it  flyeth,  *  turnes,  and  when  it 
leaveth  turning,  it  leaveth  going  any  farther.  And  every  thing  that 
enters  by  a  turninge  and  boringe  fafliion,  the  more  flatter  it  is,  the 
worfe  it  enters,  as  a  knife,  though  it  be  fharpe,  yet,  becaufe  of  the 
edges,  will  not^bore  fo  well  as  a  bodkin,  for  eveiye  roiinde  thinge  en- 
ters beft  ;  and  therefore  nature,  fayth  Ari/lotle,  made  the  raine  droppes 
round,  for  quicke  percinge  the  ayrc.  Thus,  eyther  fliaftes  tarne  not 
in  flyinge,  or  elfe  our  flat  arrow  heades  fl:op  the  fliaft  in  entering. 
Phi.  But  yet,  Toxophile,  to  hold  your  communication  a  litle,  I  fuppofe 
the  flat  head  is  better,  both  becaufe  it  maketh  a  greater  hole,  and  alfo 
becaufe  it  ftickes  fafter  in.  Tox.  Thefe  two  reafons,   as  they  hz 

both  true,  fo  they  be  both  nought.  For  firft,  the  lefl'e  hole,  if  it  be 
deepe,  is  the  worfe  to  heale  againe :  when  a  man  fhooteth  at  his  enemy, 
he  defyreth  rather  that  it  fliould  enter  farre,  than  flicke  fafl:.  Foi 
what  remedye  is  it,  I  praye  you,  for  him  that  is  fmitten  with  a  deepe 
wounde,  to  pull  out  the  fliaft  quicklye,  except  it  be  to  haft  his  death 
fpedelye  ?  Thus  heades  which  make  a  litle  hole  and  deep,  be  better  in 
warre,  than  thofe  which  make  a  great  hole  and  flicke  faft  in.  Julius  Pol- 
Pollux  7.  lux  maketh  mention  of  certaine  kindes  of  heades  for  warre,  which 
Pfalm  7.  beare  fyre  in  them,  and  Scripture  alfo  fpeaketh  fomewhat  of  the 
Herod,  fame.  Herodotus  doth  tell  a  wondcrfuU  policy  to  be  done  by  Xerxes, 
\'ran.  what  time  he  befieged  the  great  tower  in  Athens :  He  made  his  arch- 
ers binde  theyr  fhaft  heades  about  with  towe,  and  then  fet  it  on  fyre 
and  flioote  them,  which  thing  done  by  many  archers,  fet  all  the  place 
on  fyre,  which  were  of  matter  to  burne:  and,  befydes  that,  dafed  the 
men  within,  fo  that  they  knew  not  whyther  to  turne  them.  But,  to 
make  an  end  of  all  heades  for  warre,  1  woulde  wyflie  that  the  heade 
makers  of  Englande  fliould  make  theyr  flieafe  arrow  heades  more  har- 
der pointed  than  they  be:  for  I  myfelfe  have  feene  of  late  fuch  heades 
fet  upon  flieafe  arrowes,  as  the  officers,  if  they  had  fecne  them,  would 
not  have  bene  content  withall. 

Nowe  as  concerninge  heades  for  prickinge,  which  is  our  purpofe, 
there  be  divers  kindes,  fonie  be  blont  heades,  fome  fharpe,    fome  both 

*  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  a  fhaft  turns  round  ia  flying,  it  is  not  true  that 
triangu'ar  {hafts  are  good  for  piercing,  as  has  been  faid  by  the  authour,  nor  that  Comrmdus 
could  intercept  the  neck  of  a  bird  between  the  two  points  of  a  half  moon. 
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blonte  and  fliarpe.      The  blontc  heades  men   ufe,    becanfe  they  per- 
ceive them   to  be  good  to  kepe  a  lengthe  withall,    they  kepe  a  good 
lengthe,  becaufe  a  man  puiicth  them  no  further   at  one  time  than  at 
anotlier;   for  in  feehngc  the  plompe  ende  alwayes  equalJye,  he  may 
lovvfe  them.     Yet,  in  a  winde,  and  againft  the  winde,  tiie  weather  hath 
fo  much   power   on  the  brode  ende,   that  no  man  can  kepe  no  fure 
length  with  fuch  a  head ;    therefore    a    blont  head,  in    a  caulme   or 
downe  a  winde,  is  very  good,  otherwifc  none  worl'e.     Sharpe   heades 
at  the  ende,   without  any  flioulders,    (I  call  that  the  (houlders  in   a 
heade  which  a  mans  finger  ihall  fcele  afore  it  come  to  the  point)  will 
perch  quicklye  through  a  winde,   but  yet  it  hath  two  difconmiodities, 
the  one  that  it  will  kepe  no  length,   it  kepeth  no  length,  becaufe  no 
man  can  pull  it,  certainly  as  farre  at  one  time  as  at  another :   it  is  not 
tlrawen  certainly  fo  farre  one  time  as  at  another,  becaufe   it  lacketh 
fhoulderinge,   wherewith,  as  with  a  fure  token,  a  man  might  be  warn- 
ed when  to  loufej  and  alfo-tecaufe  men  are  afrayd  of  the  Iharpe  pointe 
for  fettinge  it  in  the  bovv'C.     The  fecond  incommoditye  is  when  it  is 
lighted    on  the  grounde,   the  fmall  point  liiall  everye  time  be  in  jeo- 
pardye  of  hurtinge,  which  thinge,  of  all  other,  will  foneil:  make  the 
Ihaft  lefe  the  length.     Nowe,  when  blont  heades  be  good   to  kepe  a 
length  withall,  yet  nought  for  a  winde ;  lliarpe  heades  good  to  perch 
the  weather  withal,  yet  nought  for  a  length ;    certaine  heade  makers, 
dwellinge  in  Lomion,  perceyving  the  commoditye  of  both   kindes  of 
heades,  joyned  with  a  difcommoditye,  invented  new  files  and  other  in- 
flrumentes,  wherewith  they  brought  heades  for  prickinge  to  fuch  a  perfit- 
nefle,  that  all  the  commodityes  of  the  two  other  heades  fliould  be  put 
in  one  heade,  without  any  difcommodity  at  all.     They  made  a  certaine 
kinde  of  heades,    which  men  call  Hie  Rigged,  Creafed,  or  Shouldied 
heades,  or  Silver- Spoon  heades,  for  a  certaine  likeneiTe  that  fuch  heades 
have  with  the  knob  ende  of  fome  filver  fpones.     Thefe  heades  be  good 
both    to  kepe  a  length  withall,    and  alfo  to  perche  a  winde  withall. 
To  kepe  a  length  withali,  becaufe  a  man  maye  certainly  pull  it  to  the 
fliouldsringe  every  flioote,  and  no  farther;  to  perch  a  v/inde  withall, 
becaufe  the  point,  from  the  Ihoulder  forward,    breaketh  the  weather  as 
all  other  fliarpe  thinges  doo.     So  the  blont  flioulder  ferveth  for  a  fure 
length  kepingi;,  the  pointe  alfo  is  ever  fit  for  a  roughe  and  great  weather 
percinge.     And  thus  much,  as  fliortly  as  I  could,  as  concerninge  heades 
both  for  wane  and  peace.  Phi.  But  is  there  no  cunninge  as  con- 
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ccrninge  fctting  on  of  the  heade.  Tox.  Well  remembred.     But 

that  point  belongcth  to  iktchers,   yet  you  may  deiyre   him  to    fet   your 
heade  full  on,  and  clofe  on.     Full  on  is  when  the   woode.isbet  haide 
up  to  the  ende  or  il:oppinge  of  the  heade  ;  clofe  on,  is    when  there  is 
left   woode  on  everye  lyde  the  fhafte,  enoughe  to  fill  the  head  withall, 
or  when  it  is  neyther  too   litlc  nor  yet  tco  great.     If  there  be  anye 
fault  in  any  of  thefe  pointes,  the  heade,  when  it  lighteth  on  an  harde 
ftone,    or  grounde,  will  be  in   jeopardye,  eyther  of   breakinge,  or  els 
otherwife  hurtinge.     Stopping  of  heades  eyther  with  leade  or  any  thinge 
els,  Ihall  not  nede  nowe,  btcaufe  every  filver  fpoone,  or  fliouldred  heade, 
is  flopped  of  itfelfe.     Shorte  heades  be  better  than  longe :  for  firft,  the 
longe  heade  is  worfe  for  the  maker  to  file  ftreight  compafle  everye  waye; 
againe,    it  is  worfe  for  the  fletcher  to  fet  flraight  onj  thirdlye,   it  is  al- 
waves  in  more  jeopardye  of  breakinge  when  it  is  on.     And  now,  I  trowe, 
Philologe,  we  have  done  as  concerninge  all  inftrumentes   belonging  to 
fhootinge,  which  every  fere  archer  ought  to  provide  for  himf^-lfe.     And 
there  remayneth  two  thinges  behinde,    which  be  general  or  common  to 
every  man,  the  weather  and  the  marke,    but,  becaufe  they  be   fo  knit 
with  fliootinge   ftraighte,  or    kepinge  of  a  lengthc,  I  will  refer  them 
to  that  place;  and  now  we  will  come  (God  wlilinge)   to   handle  our 
inflrumcntes,  the  thinge  that  every  man  defyreth  to  do  well.         Phi.  If 
you  teache  me  fo  well  to  handle  the  inftrumentes  as  you  have  defcryb- 
ed  them,  I  fuppofe  I  fhall  be  an  archer  good  enoughe.  Tox.  To 

iearne  any  thinge,  (as  you  know  better  than  I,  Phihloge)  and  efpeciallye 
to  do  a  thinge  with  a  mans  handes,  mufl  be  done,  if  a  man  would 
be  excellent,  in  his  youthe.  Younge  trees  in  gardens,  which  lacke  all 
fenfes,  and  beaftes  without  reafon,  when  they  be  younge,  may,  with 
handlinge  and  teachinge,   be  brought  to  wonderfull  thinges. 

And  this  is  not  onlye  true  in  natural  thinges,  but  in  artificiall  thinges 
to,  as  tiie  potter  mofl  cunningly  doth  caft  his  pottes  when  his  claye  is 
foft  and  workable,  and  waxe  taketh  print  when  it  is  warme,  and  leathie 
weake,  not  when  clay  and  waxe  be  harde  and  olde :  and  even  fo,  every 
man  in  his  youth,  both  with  witte  and  bodye,  is  moft  apte  and  pliable 
to  receive  any  cunning  that  fliould  be  taught  him. 

This  communication  of  teachinge  youth,  maketh  me  remember  the 
right  worfhipful,  and  my  fingular  good  maifterj  Sir  Humphreyc  Wing- 
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fielde,  to  whom,  next  God,  I  ought  to  referre,  for  his  manifold  bene- 
fits beftowed  on  me,  the  pore  talent  of  learninge  which  God  hath  lent 
me  :  anii  for  his  fake  do  I  owe  my  fervice  to  all  other  of  the  name  and 
noble  houfe  of  the  IVingfieldes,  both  in  worde  and  deede.  This  worlhii)ful 
man  hath  ever  loved  and  ufed  to  have  many  children  brought  up  in 
learninge  in  his  houfe,  amonges  whom  I  myfelfe  was  one.  For  whom 
at  terme-times  he  would  bringe  down  from  Lotidon  both  bowe  and  fliaftes, 
and,  when  they  fliould  playe,  he  would  go  with  them  himfelfe  into  the 
fielde,  and  fee  them  fliootCj  and  he  that  fliotte  fayreft,  fhould  have 
tfie  beft  bowe  and  fhaftes,  and  he  that  Ihotte  ill  favouredly,  fliould  be. 
mocked  of  his  fellowes,  till  he  fhotte  better. 

Would  to  God  all  Englande  had  ufed,  or  would  ufe  to  laye  the  foun- 
dation, after  the  example  of  this  worfliipful  man,  in  bringinge  up  chil- 
dren in  the  booke  and  the  bowe:  by  which  two  thinges  the  hole  com- 
mon wealthe,  both  in  peace  and  warre,  is  chieflye  ruled   and  defended 
withall. 

But  to  our  purpofe,  he  that  muft  come  to  this  high  perfe6tnefs  in: 
fliootinge,  which  we  fpeake  of,  mufi:  nedes  beginne  to  learne  it  in  his 
youthe,  the  omittinge  of  which  thinge  in  England,  both  maketh  fewer 
fhooters,    and  alfo  every  man,  that  is  a  fliooter,   flioote  worfe  than  he 
might  if  he  were  taught.  Phi.  Even  as  I  knowe  this  is  true,  which . 

you  faye,  even  fo,  Toxophile,  you  have  quite  difcouraged  me,  and  drawen 
my  minde  cJeaae  from  fliootinge,  feeinge,  by  this  reafon,  no  man 
that  hath  not  ufed  it  in  his  youthe,  can  be  excellent  in  it.  And  I 
fuppofe  the  fame  reafon  would  difcourage  many  other  mo,  if  they  heard 
you  talk  after  this  fort.  Tax.  This  thinge,  Philologe,  fhall  difcou- 

rage no  man  that  is  vvyfe.     For  I  will  prove  that  wyfedome  may  worke 
the  fame  thinge  in  a  man,  that  nature  doth  in  a  childe. 

A  childe  by  three  thinges  is  broughte  to  excellencye.  By  aptnefle, 
defyre,  and  feare :  aptnelle  maketh  him  pliable,  like  waxe,  to  be  formed 
and  fafliioned,  even  as  a  miui  would  have  him.-  Defvre,  to  be  as  good, 
or  better,  than  his  fellowes :  and  fear  of  them  whom  he  is  under,  vvilF 
caufe  him  take  great  laboure  and  paine  with  diligente  heede,  in  learn-  ■ 
inge  any  thing,  whereof  proceedeth,  at  the  lafl,  excellencye  and  per- 
fe^lneffe.  v 
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A  man  maye,  by  wyfedome  in  learninge  of  any  thinge,  and  fpeciallye 
to  (hoote,  have  three  like  commodityes  alfo,  whereby  he  may,  as  it 
were,  become  yonge  againe,  and  fo  attaine  to  excellencye.  For  as  a 
childe  is  apt  by  naturall  youthe,  fo  a  man,  by  ufinge  at  the  firft  weake 
bowes,  farre  underneth  his  ftrcngth,  fliall  be  as  pUable  and  redye  to 
be  taughte  fayre  fliootinge  as  any  childe:  and  dailye  iifc  of  the  fame 
fliall  both  keepe  him  in  fayre  fliootinge,  and  alfo  at  the  lail  bringe  him 
to  llronge  fliootinge. 

And,  inftede  of  the  fervent  defyre  which  provoketh  a  child  to  be  bet- 
ter than  his  felowe,  let  a  man  be  as  much  flirred  up  with  fliamefaft- 
nes  to  be  worfe  than  all  other.  And  the  fame  place  that  feare  hath  in 
a  childe,  to  compel  him  to  fake  paine,  the  fame  hath  love  of  fhootinge 
in  a  man,  to  caufe  him  forfake  no  labour,  without  which  no  man  nor 
childe  can  be  excellent.  And  thus,  whatfoever  a  childe  may  be  taught 
by  aptnefle,  defyre,  and  fear,  the  fame  thinge  in  fliootinge  may  a  man 
be  taught  by  weake  bowes,  fliamefaftneffe  and  love. 

And  hereby  you  may  fee  that  that  is  true  whicli  Cicero  fayth,  that  a 
man,    by  ufe,  may  be  brought  to  a  newe  nature.     And  this  I  dare  be 
bould  to  faye,  that  anye  man  which  \V\\\  wifelye  beginne,  and  conflantly- 
perfevere  in  his  trade  of  learninge  to  flioote,  fhall  attaine  to  perfeclneffe 
therein.  Phi.  This  communication,  Tcxophiki.  doth  pleafe  me  very 

well,  and  now  I  perceive  that  mofl  generally  and  chiefly  youthe  mull: 
be  taught  to  flioote,  and,  fecondarilye,  no  man  is  debarred  therefrom 
except  it  be  more  throughe  his  own  negligence,  for  becaufe  he  will 
not  learne,  than  any  difabiUtye  becaufe  he  cannot  learnc.  Therefore, 
fceinge  I  will  be  glad  to  folowe  your  counfel  in  chofinge  my  bowe  and 
other  inilrumentes,  and  alfo  am  afliamed  that  I  can  .Ihoote  no  better 
than  I  can,  moreover,  havinge  fuch  a  love  towarde  fhootinge  by  your 
good  reafons  to  daye,  that  I  will  forfake  no  laboure  in  the  exercife  of 
the  fame,  I  befeech  you  imagine  that  we  had  both  bow  and  fhaftes 
liere,  and  teache  me  how  I  fliould  handle  them  ;  and  one  thinge  I  defyre. 
you,  make  me  as  fayre  an  archer  as  you  can. 

For  tliis  I  am  fure,  in  learninge  all  other  matters,  nothing  is  brought 
to  the  mofl:  profitable  ufe,  which  is  not  handled  after  the  mofl:  comelye 
fafliion.     As  maiflers  of  fence  have  no  fl:roke  fitte  eyther  to  hitte  an 

other. 
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other,  or  els  to  defende  himfelfe,  which  is  not  joyned  with  a  wonderfidl 
comlinefle.  A  cooke  cannot  choppe  his  hcrbes  neyther  quickcly  nor 
handfomely,  excepte  he  kepe  fuch  a  raeafure  niith  his  chonpinge 
knyves,  as  would  delight  a  man  both  to  fee  him  and  heare  him. 
Every  handye  crafteman-  that  workes  bede  for  his  owne  profite, 
workes  mofl:  femely  to  other  mens  fighte.  Agayne  in  buildinge  a  houfe, 
in  makinge  a  fliippe,  every  parte,  the  more  hanfomlye  they  be  joyned 
for  *  profite  and  lafte,  the  more  comelye  they  be  fafliioned  to  every  mans 
fight  and  eye. 

Nature  itfelfe  taught  men  to  joyne  alwayes  wellfavourednefle  with  profi- 
tablenefle.  As  in  man,  that  joynte  or  piece  which  is  by  any  chaunce  de- 
prived df  his  comlinefle,  tlie  fame  is  aUo  debarred  of  his  ufe  and  prohtable- 
neife.  And  he  that  is  gogle  eyde,  and  lokes  a  fquinle,  hath  both  his  coun- 
tenaunce  clene  marred,  and  his  fight  fore  blemiflied,  and  fo  in  all  other 
members  like.  Moreover,  what  time  of  the  year  bringeth  moft  pro- 
fite with  it  for  mans  ufe,  the  fame  alfo  covereth  and  decketh  bot'i 
earth  and  ti^ees  witlv  moft  comlinefle  for  mans  pleafure.  And  that 
time  which  taketh  away  the  pleafuj-e  of  the  grounde,  caryetli  with  him 
alfo  the  profite  of  the  grounde,  as  every  man  by  experience  knoweth 
in  harde  and  roughe  winters.  Some  thinges  there  be  which  hath  no 
other  ende,  but  only  comlinefle,  as  payntinge  and  dauncing.  And 
vertue  itfelfe  is  nothinge  elfe  but  comlincffe,  as  all  Philofophers  do  agree 
in  opinion ;  therefore,  feeinge  that  which  is  befl:  done  in  any  matters, 
is  alwayes  moft  comlye  done,  as  both  Plato  and  Cicero  in  many  places 
do  prove,  daily  experience  doth  teache  in  other  thinges,  I  praye  you,  as 
!■  faid  before,  teache  me  to  flioote  as  fayre,  wellfavouredly,  as  you  can 
ymagen.  Tox.    Trulye,    Philokge,  as  you   prove   very  well   in 

other  matters,  the  befl:  fliootinge  is  alv/ayes  the  moft  comlye  fliootinge  ; 
but  this  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  Crajfus  flieweth  in  Cicero,  that,  as 
comlynelfe  is  the  chiefe  pointe,  and  moft  to  be  fought  for  in  all  thinges, 
fo  comlynelfe  only  can  never  be  taughte  by  any  arte  or  craft ;  but 
may  be  perceyved  well  when  it  is  done,  not  defcribed  well  how  it  fhould 
be  done.  Yet,  neverthelefl^e,  to  come  to  it  there  be  many  wayes,  which 
wyfe  men  hath  allayed  in  other  matters,  as  if  a  man  would  folowe, 
in  learninge  to  fhoote  fayre,  the  noble  paynter  Zetixes  in  payntinge 
Helena,  which,  to  make  his  image  beautiful,  did  chofe  out  five   of  the 

*  Profile  and  Icijle,  convenience  and  duration. 
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faireft  maydcs  in  all  the  countrye  about,  and,  in  behoklinge  them, 
conceyved  and  drue  out  fuch  an  image,  that  it  farre  exceeded  all 
other,  becaufe  the  comlineffe  of  them  all  was  brought  into  one  moft 
perfit  comlincflc  :  fo  likevvyfe  in  fhootingc,  if  a  man  would  fet  before 
his  eyes  five  or  fix  of  the  faireft  archers  that  ev.er  he  faw  (hoote,  and  of 
one  learne  to  ftande,  of  another  to  drawe,  of  another  to  lowfe,  and 
fo  take  of  every  man  what  every  man  could  do  beft ;  I  dare  faye,  he 
(hould  come  to  fuch  a  comlineffe  as  never  man  came  to  yet. 

Phi,  This  is  very  well  trulye,  but  I  pray  you  teache  me  fomewhat  of 
/hooting  fayre  yourfelfe.  Tox.  I  can  teaciie  you  to  flioote  fayre, 

even  as  Socrates  taughte  a  man  ones  to  know  God ;  for,  when  he  afk- 
ed  him  what  was  God,    Nay,  fayth  he,  I  can  tell  you  better  what  God 
is  not,  as  God  is  not  ill,  God  is  unfpeakable,  unfearchable,  and  fo  forth :. 
even  likewyfe  can  I  fay  of  fayre  (liootinge,  It  hath  not  this  difcommo- 
dity  with  it  nor  that  difcommodity ;  and,  at  laft,  a  man  may  fo  fhift 
all  the  difcommodityes  from  fhootinge,  that  there  fliall  be  left  nothinge 
behinde  but  fayre  fhootinge.     And  to  do  this  the  better,,  you  mufl  re- 
member how  that  I  toulde  you,    when  I  defcrybed  generallye  the  hole 
nature  of  fliootinge,    that  fayre    fliootinge  came  of  thefe  thinges,  o£ 
(landinge,  nockinge,  drawinge,  houldinge,  and  lowfmge,  the  which   I 
will  go  over  as  fhortly  as   I  can,  defer ibinge  the  difcommodities  that 
men  commonly  ufe   in   all  partes  of  theyr  bodyes,   that  you,  if  you, 
faulte   in  anye  fuch,  may  know  it,  and  fb  go  about   to   amende   it,. 
Faultes  in  archers  do  exceed  the  nomber  of  archers,  which  come  with 
ufe  of  fhootinge  withoute  teachinge.     Ufe  and  cuftome  feperated  from, 
knowledge  and  learninge,  doth  not  only   hurt  fhootinge,  but  the  moft. 
weightye  thinges  in  the  world  befyde  :  and,   therefore,  Imarveile  much- 
at  thofe  people  which  be  the  maintayners  of  ufes  without  knowledge, . 
having  no  other  worde  in  theyr  mouth  but  this  ufe,  ufe,  cuftome,  cuf- 
tome.    Such    men,  more  wilfuU  than   wyfe,  befyde  other  difcommodi- 
tyes, take  all  place  and  occafion  from  all  amendment.     And  this  I  fpeake 
generallye  of  ufe  and  cuftome.     Which  thinge,  if  a  learned  man  had 
it  in  hand  that  would  applye   it  to  any  one  matter,  he  might  handle 
it  wonderfully.     But,  as  for  Ihooting,  ufe  is  the  only  caufe  of  all  faultes . 
in  it,    and  therefore  children,  more  eafely  and  fooner,  may  be  taught 
to  fhoote  excellently  than   men,    becaufe  children  may   be  taught  to . 
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flioote  well  at  the  firft,   men  have  more  pain  to  unlcaine  theyr  ill  ufes, 
than  they  have  labour   afterwaide  to  come  to  good  fhootinge. 

All  the  difcommodityes  which  ill  cuftome  hath  grafted  in  archers, 
can  neyther  be  quickly  pulled  oute,  nor  yet  foone  reckoned  of  me, 
there  be  To  many.  Some  fliooteth  his  head  forwarde,  as  though  he 
would  byte  the  markej  another  ftareth  with  his  eyes,  as  though  they 
fliould  flye  out;  another  winketh  with  one  eye  and  loketh  with  the 
other;  fome  make  a  face  with  wrything  theyr  mouth  and  counte- 
naunce  fo,  as  though  they  were  doinge  you  wottc  what;  another 
blereth  oute  his  tongue  ;  another  byteth  his  lippes;  another  holdeth  his 
necke  awrye.  In  drawinge,  fome  fet  fuch  a  compade,  as  though  they 
would  turne  about,  and  *blefle  all  the  field;  other  heave  thevr  hand 
now  up  now  downe,  that  a  man  cannot  decerne  whereat  they  would 
fhoote  :  another  vvaggeth  the  upper  end  of  his  bow  one  way,  the 
nether  ende  another  way.  Another  will  fland  pointing  his  (haft  at 
the  marke  a  good  while,  and,  by  and  by,  he  will  geve  him  a  whippe, 
and  away  or  a  man  witte.  Another  maketh  fuch  a  wreftlinge  with  his 
gere,  as  thoughe  he  were  able  to  flioote  no  more  as  longe  as  he 
lived.  Another  draweth  foftlye  to  the  middes,  and,  by  and  by,  it  is 
gone  you  cannot  know  howe.  Aiiothcr  draweth  his  fliaft  lowe 
at  the  bread,  as  thoughe  he  would  flioote  at  a  roving  marke,  and,  by 
and  by,  he  lifteth  his  arme  up  pricke  he3'ght.  Another  maketh  a  wryn- 
chinge  with  his  backe,  as  thoughe  a  man  pinched  him  behinde.  Ano- 
ther coureth  downe,  and  layeth  out  his  buttockes,  as  thoughe  he  (hould 
fhoote  at  crowes...  Another  fetteth  forwarde  his  left  legge,  and  draw- 
eth back  with  heade  and  flioulders,  as  thoughe  he  pulled  at  a  rope, 
or  elfe  were  afrayed  of  the  mark.  Another  draweth  his  fliaft  well, 
untill  within  two  fingers  of  the  heade,  and  then  he  flayeth  a  little,  to 
loke  at  his  marke,  and,  that  done,  pulleth  it  up  to  the  head,  and 
lowfeth:  which  waye,  although  fome  excellent  fhooters  do  ufe,  yet 
furelye  it  is  a  fault,  and  good  mennes  faultcs  are  not  to  be  folowed. 
Some  drawe  to  farre,  fome  to  fliort,  fome  to  flowlye,  fome  to  quick- 
lye,  fome  hold  over  longe,  fome  let  go  over  fone.  -Some  fette  theyr 
fliafte  on  the  grounde,  and  fetcheth  him  upwarde ;  another  point- 
eth  up  towarde  the  flcye,"  and  fo  bringeth  him  downwardes. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  acSlions  of  the  Romifli  prieft  in  publick  benedictions.  This  paflL^'e 
may  explain  a  very  obfcure  phrafe  in  Spenjer,  who  calls  waving  the  fwbrd  in  circl.s,  I'lrjjwg 
the  fword. 
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Ones  I  fawe  a  man  which  ufed  a  bracer  on  his  cheke,  or  elfe  he 
had  fcratched  all  the  flcinne  of  the  one  fyde  of  his  face  with  his  draw- 
inge-hande.  Another  I  faw,  which,  at  every  fhote,  after  the  loofe,  lift- 
ed up  his  righte  legge  fo  far  that  he  was  ever  in  jeo'pardye  of  faulinge. 
'Some  flampe  forwarde,  and  fome  Icape  backward.  All  thefe  faultes  be  cy- 
ther  in  th'e drawinge,  or  at  the  loofe;  with  many  other  mo,  v/hich  you 
may  eafelye  perceyve,  and  fo  go  about  to  avoyde  them. 

Now  afterward,  when  the  fliaft  is  gone,  men  have  many  faultes, 
which  evill  cuftonie  hath  brought  them  to,  and  fpeciallye  in  cryinge 
after  the  fhaft,  and  fpeaking  wordes  fcarce  honefl  for  fuch  an  honeft 
paftinie. 

Such  wordes  be  very  tokens  of  an  ill  minde,  and  manifefl  fignes  of 
a  man  that  is  fubject  to  inmefurable  afteftions.  Good  mennes  eares  do 
abhorre  them,  and  an  honeft  man  therefore  will  avoyde  them.  And 
befydes  thofe  which  muft  needes  have  theyr  tongue  thus  walkinge, 
other  men  ufe  other  faultes,  as  fome  will  take  theyr  bowe  and  wrythe 
and  wrinche  it,  to  pull  in  his  fliaft,  when  it  flyeth  wyde,  as  if  he  drave  a 
cart.  Some  will  geve  two  or  three  ftrydes  forwarde,  daunfmge  and  hop- 
pinge  after  his  fliaft,  as  longe  as  it  flyeth,  as  though  he  were  a  madde  man. 
Some,  which  feare  to  be  to  farre  gone,  runne  backwarde,  as  it  were  to 
pull  his  fhafte  backe.  Another  runneth  forwarde,  when  he  feareth  to 
be  fliorte,  heavinge  after  his  armes,  as  thoughe  he  woulde  helpe  his 
fliafte  to  flye.  Another  wrythes,  or  runneth  afyde,  to  pull  in  his  fliafte 
flraight.  One  lifteth  up  his  heele,  and  fo  holdeth  his  foote  ftill,  as 
longe  as  his  fliafte  flyeth.  Another  cafteth  his  arme  backwarde  after 
the  loufe.  And  another  fvvynges  his  bowe  about  him,  as  it  were  a 
man  with  a  fliafte  to  make  roume  in  a  game  place.  And  manye  o- 
ther  faultes  there  be,  which  now  come  not  to  my  remembraunce.  Thus, 
as  you  have  hearde,  many  archers,  withmarringe  theyr  face  and  coun- 
tenaunce,  with  other  partes  of  theyr  bodye,  as  it  were  men  that 
fliould  daunce  antiques,  be  farre  from  the  comely  porte  in  fliootinge, 
which  he  that  would  be  excellent  muft  loke  for. 

Of  thefe  faultes  I  have  very  many  myfelfe,  but  I  taike  not   of  my 
fliootinge,  but  of  the  general  nature  of  fliootinge.     Now  ymagen  an 
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archer  that  is  cleane  without  all  thefe  faultes,   and  I   am  furc   every 
man  would  be  delighted  to  fee  him  flioote. 

And  althoughe  fuch  a  perfite  comlynefTe  cannot  be  exprefled  with 
any  precepte  of  teachinge,  as  Cicero  and  other  learned  men  do  fay, 
yet  I  will  fpeake  (according  to  my  little  knowledge)  that  thing  in  it, 
which  if  you  folowe,  although  you  fliall  not  be  without  faulte,  yet  your 
faulte  {hall  neyther  quickly  be  perceyved,  nor  yet  greatly  rebuked  of 
them  that  ftand  by.  Standing,  nocking,  drawing,  holding,  lowfing, 
done  as  they  fliould  be  done,  make  fayre  fliootinge. 

The  firfl:  point  is  when  a  man  fliould  fhoote,  to  take  fuch  footinge  Standinge. 
and  ftandinge,  as  fliall  be  both  comely  to  the  eye,  and  profitable  to  his 
ufe,  fetting  his  countenaunce  and  all  the  other  partes  of  his  bodye 
after  fuch  a  behaviour,  and  port,  that  both  all  his  fli'ength  may  be  em- 
ployed to  his  own  moft  advantage,  and  his  fliote  made  and  handled 
to  other  mens  pleafure  and  delyte.  A  man  mufl:  not  go  to  haftely  to 
it,  for  that  is  raflinefle,  nor  yet  make  to  much  to  do  about  it,  for  that 
is  curiofity  j  the  one  foote  mufl  not  fland  to  far  from  the  other,  lead 
he  lloupe  to  much,  which  is  unfemely,  nor  yet  to  nere  together,  leaft 
he  ftande  to  ftreyghte  uppe,  for  fo  a  man  fliall  neyther  ufe  his  ftrength 
well,  nor  yet  fl:ande  ftedfafllye. 

The  mean  betwixt  both  mufl:  be  kept,  a  thinge  more  pleafaunt  to 
behold  when  it  is  done,  than  eafy  to  be  taught  how  it  fliould  be 
done. 

To  nocke  well  is  the  eafyefl:  pointe  of  all,  and  therein  is  no  cun-  Nockingc. 
ninge,  but  only  diligente  heede  gevinge,  to  fet'  his  fliafte  neyther  to 
hye  nor  to  lowe,  but  even  ftreight  overwharte  his  bowe.  Unconftant 
nockinge  maketh  a  man  leefe  his  lengthe.  And  befydes  that,  if  the 
fliafte  ende  be  hye,  and  the  bowe-hand  low,  or  contrarye,  both  the  bowe 
is  in  jeopardye  of  breakinge,  and  the  fliaft,  if  it  be  little,  will  fl:art : 
if  it  be  greate,  it  will  hobble.  Nocke  the  cocke  fether  upward  alvvayes, 
as  I  toiilde  you  when  I  defcrybed  the  fether.  And  be  fure  alwayesthat 
your  ftringe  flip  not  out  of  the  nocke,  for  then  all  is  in  jeopardye  of 
breakinge. 

Y  Drawingc 
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Drawingc,  Diawinc'e  well  is  the  befl  part  of  fhootingc.  Men  in  oiikle  time 
ufeci  other  maner  of  dravvinge  than  we  do.  They  ufed  to  drawc 
lowe  at  the  breaft,  to  the  right  pappe,  and  no  further ;  and  this  to 
be  true  is  plaine  in  Homer,  where  he  defcrybeth  Pa?idarus  fliootinge. 

Iliad.  4.  Up  to  the  pap  hh  Jlringe  did  he  pull,    hisJJ:afte  to  the  hard  heade. 

The  noble  women  of  Scythia  ufed  the  fame  fafliion  of  fliootinge 
lowe  at  the  breft,  and,  becaufe  theyr  left  pappe  hindred  thcyr  (hoot- 
ing at  the  lov/fe,  they  cut  it  off  when  they  were  yoimg,  and  therefore 
they  be  called,  in  lacking  thcyr  pappe,  Amazoncs.  Novve  a  daye,  con- 
traryvvife,  we  dravve  to  the  righte  eare,  and  not  to  the  pappe.  Whe- 
ther the  old  waye  in  drawinge  lowe  to  the  pappe,  or  the  new  way,  to 
drawe  aiofte  to  the  eare,  be  better,  an  excellent  wryter  in  Greeke,  cal- 
led Procopius,  doth  faye  his  minde,  fiiewinge  that  the  olde  fadiion  in 
drawinge  to  the  pappe  was  noughte  of  no  pithe,  and  therefore,  fayth 
Procopiiis,is  artillery difprayfed  in/fcwtr, which  callethit  ifjl^xvog,  i.  e.  weake, 
and  able  to  do  no  good.  Drawinge  to  the  eare  he  prayfeth  greatlye, 
whereby  men  flioote  both  ftronger  and  longer  :  drawinge  therefore  to 
the  eare  is  better  than  to  drawe  at  the  bred.  And  one  thinge  commeth 
into  my  rcmembraunce  nowe,  Phihkge,  when  I  fpeak  of  drawinge, 
that  I  never  redde  of  other  kinde  of  fliootinge,  than  drav/inge  with  a. 
mans  handecyther  to  the  brefle  or  eare  :  this  thing  have  I  fought  for  in 

^rofbowes.  Homer,  Rerodotits,  and  Plutarch,  and  therefore  I  marveile  how  ci-ofbowe 
came  firJi  uppe,  of  the  which,  I  am  fares  a  man  Ihall  find  litle  men- 
tion made  on  any  good  author.  Leo  the  Emperour  would  have  his 
fouldiours  drawe  quicklye  in  warre,  for  that  maketh  a  fliaft  flye  a- 
pace.  In  fliootinge  at  the  prickes,  haftye  and  quicke  drawinge  is 
neyther  fare  nor  yet  comely.  Therefore  to  drav;e  eafely  and  uniforme- 
lye,  that  is  for  to  fay,  not  wagginge  our  hand,  now  upward,  now 
downeward,  but  alwayes  after  one  falhion,  untill  you  come  to  the  rigge 
or  fliouldringe  of  the  heade,  is   beil  both  for  profite  and  feemelineffe. 

HoWinge.  Hotdinge  mufl  not  be  longe,  for  it  both  putteth  a  bowe  in  jeopardye, 
and  alio  marreth  a  mans  fliote  ;  it  muft  be  fo  litle,  that  it  may  be  per- 
ceyved  better  in  a  mans  minde,  when  it  is  done,  than  feene  with  a  mans- 

Lowfinge.  eyes  v/hen  it  is  in  doinge.  Lowfinge  mufl  be  much  like.  So  quicke 
and  harde,  that  it  be  without  all  girdes,  fo  foft  and  gentle,  that  the 
iliafte  flye  not  as  it  were  fent  out  of  a  bowe-cafe.     The  meane  betwixt 

both. 
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both,  which  is  perfite  lowfinge,  is  not  fo  harde  to  be  folowed  in  flioot- 
inge  as  it  is  to  be  defcrybed  in  teachinge.  For  cleane  lowfinge,  you 
mufttake  heede  of  hitinge  any  tliinge  about  you.  And  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  Leo  the  Emperour  would  have  all  archers  in  warre  to  have 
theyr  heades  pouled,  and  theyr  beardes  fhaven,  Icaft  the  hecrc  of  thcyr 
heads  fliould  ftoppe  the  fighte  of  the  eye,  the  heere  of  thcyr  beards 
Iiinder  the  courfe  of  the  ftringe.  And  thefe  preceptes,  I  am  furc,  Pbi- 
lologe,  if  you  folowe,  in  Handing,  nocking,  drawing,  holding,  and 
lowfing,  fliall  bring  you  at  the  lalt  to  excellent  fayre  lliootinge. 
Phi.  All  thefe  thinges,  'T'oxophik^  although  I  both  now  perceyve  them 
thoroughlye,  and  alfo  will  remember  them  diligentlye  :  yet  to-morrowe, 
or  fome  other  day  when  you  have  leyfure,  we  will  go  to  the  prickes, 
and  put  them  by  litle  and  litle  in  experience.  For  teachinge  not  folow- 
ed, doeth  even  as  much  good  as  bookes  never  looked  upon.  But  now, 
feinge  you  have  taughte  me  to  flioote  fayre,  I  pray  you  tell  me  fome- 
what,  how  I  fliould  flioote  neare,  leaft  that  proverbe  might  be  fayde 
julllye  of  me  fome  time.  He  fiootcs  like  a  gentleman  fayre  and  farre 
off.  Tox.  He  that  can  flioote  fayre,  lacketh  nothing  but  fhoot- 

ing  flreight,  and  keeping  of  a  length,  whereof  commeth  hittinge  of 
the  marke,  the  ende  both  of  fliootinge,  and  alfo  of  this  our  commu- 
nication. The  handUng  of  the  wether  and  the  marke,  becaufe  they 
belonge  to  fliootinge  firreight,  and  keping  of  a  length,  I  v/'ill  joyne 
them  together,  fliewinge  what  thinges  belonge  to  kepinge  of  a  lengthe, 
and  what  to  fliootinge  flreight. 

The  greatefl  enemye  of   fliooting  is  the  winde  and    the  weather,  Wynde  ani 
whereby  true  kepinge  a  -lengthe  is  chiefiye   hindered.     If  this  thinge  ^^ 
were  not,  men,  by  teachinge,  might  be   brought  to   wonderfuU  neare 
fliootinge.     It  is  no  marveile  if  the  litle  poore  fliaft,   beinge  fent  alone 
fo  hye  in  the  ayre,  into  a  great  rage  of  wether,   one  winde  tofTuige  it 
that  waye,   another  this  waye,  it  is  no  marveile,   I  faye,  though  it  leefe 
the  length,  and  mifle  that  place  where  the  fliooter  had  thought  to  have 
found   it.     Greater  matters  than  fliootinge    are    under  the   rule   and 
will  of  the  weather,  as  in  faylinge  on  the  fea.     And   likewyfe,  as  in 
faylinge,   the  chiefe  point  of  a  good  niafl:er  is  to  know  the  tokens   of 
chaunge  of  wether,  the  courfe  of  the  wyndes,  that  thereby  he  may  the 
better  come  to  the  haven :  even  fo  the  beft  propertye  of  a  good  fliooter 
is  to  knowe  the  nature  of  the  windes,  with  him  and  againft  him,   and 

Y  2  thereby 
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thereby  he  maye  the  nerer  fhcote  at  his  marke.  Wyfe  mayftcis,  when 
they  cannot  winne  the  bed  haven,  they  are  glad  of  the  next :  good 
fhooters  alfo,  that  cannot  when  they  woulde  hit  the  marke,  will  labour 
to  come  as  nigh  as  they  can.  All  thinges  in  this  worlde  be  unj:erfite 
and  nnconftant,  therefore  let  every  man  acknowledge  his  own  weak- 
nefle  in  all  matters,  greate  and  fmall,  weightye  and  mcrye,  and  glorifye 
him,  in  whom  onlyc  perfite  pcrfitenefTe  is.  But  now,  Sir,  he  that  will 
at  all  adventures  ufe  the  fcas,  knowinge  no  more  what  is  to  be  done  in 
a  tem{-)efl:  than  in  a  caulme,  fliall  foone  become  a  merchaunt  of  ele 
ikinnes :  fo  that  fhooter  which  putteth  no  difference,  but  fbooteth  in 
all  alike,  in  roughe  weather  and  fayre,  fhall  alvvayes  put  his  vvinninges 
in  his  eyes.  Litle  boates  and  thinne  boordes  cannot  endure  the  rage 
of  a  tempeft.  VVeake  bowes,  and  light  fhaftes  cannot  ftande  in  a 
roughe  wynde.  And  likewife,  as  a  blind  man,  which  fliould  go  to 
a  place  where  he  had  never  beene  afore,  that  hath  but  one  ftreight 
waye  to  it,  and  of  eyther  fyde  hooles  and  pittes  to  faule  into,  now 
fauleth  into  this  hoole,  and  then  into  that  hoole,  and  never  cometh  to 
his  journey  ende,  but  wandereth  alwayes  here  and  there,  fuither  and 
farther  of ;  fo  that  archer  which  ignorantly  fhooteth,  confidering  ney- 
ther  fayre  nor  foule,  ftandinge  nor  nockinge,  fether  nor  head,  drawings 
nor  lowfinge,  nor  any  compalfe,  fliall  alwayes  flioote  fliorte  and  gone, 
wyde  and  farre  oif,  and  never  come  neare,  excepte  perchaunce  he 
Humble  fometime  on  the  marke.  For  ignorance  is  nothing  elfe  but 
mere  blindnefle. 

A  maifter  of  a  fnippe  firfl  learneth  to  know  thecomminge  of  a  tem- 
peft,  the  nature  of  it,  and  how  to  behave  himfelfe  in  it,  eyther  with 
ehaunginge  his  courfe,  or  pulling  dovvne  his  hye  toppes  and  brode 
fayles,  being  glad  to  efcliue  as  much  of  the  wether  as  he  can;  even  fo 
a  good  archer  will  firll,  with  diligent  ufe  and  marking  the  weather, 
learne  to  knowe  the  nature  of  the  winde,  and,  with  wyfedome,  will 
meafure  in  his  minde,  how  much  it  will  alter  his  fliote,  eyther  in  length 
kepinge,  or  elfe  in  ftreight  fnootinge,  and  fo,  with  chaunging  his 
ftanding,  or  taking  another  fliafr,  the  which  he  knoweth  perfitely  to 
be  f tter  for  his  purpofe,  eyther  becaufe  it  is  lower  fethered,  or  elfe  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  a  better  wynge,  will  fo  handle  with  difcretion  his  fhote, 
that  he  fliall  feem  rather  to  have  the  wether  under  his  rule,    by  good 

heede. 
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heede  gevinge,    than    the    wether  to  rule   his  fhaft   by   any    fodainc 
chaunginge. 

Therefore,  in  fliooting,  there  is  as  much  difference  betwixt  an  ar- 
cher that  is  a  good  wether  man,  and  an  otlier  that  knoweth  and  mark- 
eth  nothinge,  as  is  betwixt  a  biinde  man,    and  he  that  can  fee. 

Thus,  as  concerninge  the  wether,  a  perfite  archer  mnft  firft  learne 
to  knowe  the  fare  flighte  of  his  fliaftes,  that  he  may  be  bould  alwayes 
to  truft  them,  than  mufl.  he  learne  by  daily  experience  all  maner  of 
kindes  of  wether,  the  tokens  of  it,  when  it  will  come,  the  nature  of 
it  when  it  is  come  ;  the  diverfity  and  altering  of  it  when  it  chaungeth, 
the  decreafe  and  diminifhinge  of  it  when  it  ceafeth.  Thirdlye,  thefe 
thinges  knowen,  and  every  fliote  diligently  marked,  tiien  muft  a  man 
compare  alwayes  the  wether  and  his  footinge  together,  and,  with  dif- 
cretion,  meafure  them  lb,  that  whatfoever  the  wether  Ihall  take  away 
from  his  fliote,  the  fame  Ihall  jail  footinge  reftore  againe  to  his  fhote. 
This  thinge  well  knowen,  and  difcietelye  handled  in  fliootinge,  bring- 
eth  more  profite  and  commendation  and  prayfe  to  an  archer,  than  any 
other  thing  befydes.  He  that  would  know  perfeftly  the  wind  and  we- 
ther, muft  put  differences  betwixt  times.  For  diverfity  of  time  caufeth 
diverfity  of  wetiier,  as  in  the  whole  yeare.  Spryng  time,  Sommer, 
Faule  of  the  leafe,  and  Winter :  likewife  in  one  daye,  morninge,  noon- 
tyde,  afternoone,  and  eventyde,  both  alter  the  wether,  and  chaunge 
a  mans  bow  with  the  ftrength  of  a  man  alfo.  And  to  knowe  that 
this  is  fo,  is  enough  for  a  Ihootcr  and  aitillerye,  and  not  to  fearche  the 
caufe  why  it  fliould  be  fo :  which  belongeth  to  a  learned  man  and  Phi- 
kfophie.  In  confideringe  the  time  of  the  year,  a  wyfe  archer  will  folowe 
a  good  fiiipman ;  in  winter  and  roughe  weather,  fmall  boates  and  lirle 
pinkes  forfake  the  feas :  and  at  one  time  of  the  yeare  no  gallies  come 
abrode:  fo  likewyfe  weake  archers,  ufinge  fmall  and  holowe  fliaftes, 
with  bowes  of  litle  pithe,  muft  be  content  to  geve  place  for  a  time. 
And  this  I  do  not  fay,  eyther  to  difcourage  any  weake  fliooter :  for 
likewife,  as  there  is  no  fnippe  better  than  galleys  be,  in  a  foft  and  caulme 
fea,  (o  no  man  fhooteth  conilicr,  or  nerer  his  marke,  than  fome  weake 
aixhers-  do,    in  a  fayre  and  cleare  daye. 

Thus 
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Thus  every  Archer  muft:  know,  not  onlye  what  bowe  and  fhafte  is 
fitteft  for  him  to  flioote  withall,  but  alfo  what  time  and  fcafon  is  beft 
for  him  to  flioote  in.  And  furely,  in  all  other  matters  to,  among  all 
degrees  of  men,  there  is  no  man  which  doth  any  thinge  eyther  more 
diftretelye  for  his  commendation,  or  yet  more  profitable  for  his  advaun- 
tage,  than  he  which  will  knowe  perfitely  for  what  matter,  and  for 
what  tyme  he  is  moft  apt  and  fitte.  If  men  would  go  about  matters 
which  they  fliould  do,  and  be  iitte  for,  not  fuche  thinges  which  wil- 
fully they  defyre,  and  yet  be  unfitte  for,  verelye  greater  matters  in  the 
common  wealth  than  fliootinge  fliould  be  in  better  cafe  than  they  be. 
This  ignorancye  in  men  which  knowe  not  for  what  time,  and  to  what 
thing  they  be  fitte,  caufeth  lome  wyflie  to  be  riche,  for  whom  it  were 
better  a  greate  deale  to  be  poore;  other  to  be  medlinge  in  everye  mans 
matter,  for  whom  it  were  more  honeilye  to  be  quiete  and  fl;ill.  Some 
to  defyre  to  be  in  the  court,  which  be  borne  and  be  fitter  rather  for  the 
carte.  Some  to  be  maifl:ers  and  rule  other,  which  never  yet  began  to  rule 
thenifelves;  fonie  alwayes  to  iangle  and  taulke,  which  rather  flioulde  heare 
and  kepe  fdence.  Some  to  teache,  which  rather  fliould  learne.  Some 
to  be  priefl:es,  which  were  fitter  to  be  clearkes.  And  this  perverfe  judge- 
mente  of  the  worlde,  when  men  meafare  themfelves  amide,  bringeth 
much  diforder  and  great  unfemelinelie  to  the  hole  body  of  the  common 
wealthe,  as  if  a  man  fliould  weare  his  hoofe  upon  his  heade,  or  a 
woman  go  with  a  fworde  and  a  buckler,  everye  man  woulde  take  it  as 
a  greate  uncumlinefle,  although  it  be  but  a  tryfle  in  refpedte  of  the 
other. 

This  perverfe  judgement  of  men  hindereth  nothing  fo  muche  aslearninge, 
becaufe  commonly  thofe  that  be  unfittefl:  for  learninge,  be  chieflve  fet  to 
learninge.  As  if  a  man  nowe  a  dayes  have  two  fonnes,  the  one  impotent, 
weke,  ficklye,  lifpinge,  ftutteringe,  and  ftameringe,  or  havinge  anye  mif- 
fliape  in  his  bodye;  what  doth  the  father  of  fuche  one  commonlye  faye? 
This  boye  is  fitte  for  nothinge  elfe,  but  to  fet  to  learninge  and  make  a 
prieft  of,  as  who  would  fay,  the  outcaftes  of  the  worlde,  having  neyther 
countenance,  tongue  nor  witte,  (for  of  a  perverfe  bodye  commeth 
commonly  a  perverfe  niinde)  be  good  enoughe  to  make  thofe  men  of, 
which  fliall  be  appointed  to  preache  Gods  holy  worde,  and  miniller 
his  bleffed  facramentes,  befydes  other  molt  weightye  matters  in  the  com- 
mon 
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mon  wealthe,  put  oft  times,  and  worthely,  to  learned  mennes  dyCcre- 
tion  and  charge;  when  rather  fuch  an  office,  fo  highe  in  dignitye,  fo 
godly  in  adminiflration,  flioiild  be  committed  to  no  man,  which  Ihould 
not  have  a  countenaunce  full  of  comlineiTc,  to  allure  good  men,  a 
bodye  full  of  manly  authoritye  to  *  feare  ill  men,  a  witte  apt  for  all 
learningc,  with  tongue  and  voyce  able  to  perfwade  all  men.  And  al- 
thoughe  fewe  fuch  men  as  thcfe  can  be  founde  in  a  common  wealthe, 
yet  furelye  a  goJlye  difpofed  man  will  both  in  his  minde  thincke  fit,  and 
with  all  his  ftudye  labour  to  gette  fuch  men  as  I  fpeake  of,  or  rather 
better,  if  better  can  be  gotten,  for  fuch  an  hye  adminiftration,  which 
is  moll  properly  appointed  to  Gods  own  matters  and  bufineffes. 

This  perverfe  judgemente  of  fathers,  as  concerninge  the  fitnefle  and 
unfitnefl'e  of  theyr  children,  caufeth  the  common  wealth  have  manye 
imfit  mynifters :  and  feinge  that  mynifters  be,  as  a  manne  woulde  fay, 
inftrumentes  wherewith  the  common  wealth  doth  worke  all  her  mat- 
ters withall,  I  marveile  how  it  chaunceth  that  a  poore  Ihoomaker  hath 
fo  much  witte,  that  he  will  prepare  no  inftrumente  for  his  fcience, 
neyther  knyfe  nor  aule,  nor  nothinge  elfe  which  is  not  verye  fit  for  him. 
The  conmion  wealthe  can  be  contente  to  take  at  a  fonde  fathers  hande 
the  rifraffe  of  the  worlde,  to  make  thofe  inPcrumentes  of,  wherewith- 
all  file  fiioulde  woorke  the  hiefl  matters  under  heaven.  And  furelye  an 
aule  of  leade  is  not  fo  unprofitable  in  a  flioo-makers  flioppe,  as  an  un- 
fit minifler,  made  of  groofe  metell,  is  unfeemelye  in  the  common 
wealthe.  Fathers  in  olde  time,  among  the  noble  Pcrfians,  might  not 
do  v/ith  theyr  children  as  they  thought  good,  but  as  the  judgement  of 
the  common  wealthe  alwayes  thoughte  belt.  This  faulte  of  fathers 
bringeth  manye  a  blot  v^'ith  it,  to  the  great  deformitye  of  the  common 
wealthe:  and  here  furely  I  can  prayfe  gentlewomen,  which  have  alwayes 
at  hand  theyr  glalTes,  to  fee  if  any  thinge  be  araiffe,  and  fo  will  amende 
it,  yet  the  common  wealthe,  havinge  the  glalie  of  knowledge  in  every 
mans  hande,  doth  fee  fuche  uncumlinelfe  in  it,  and  yet  wincketh  at 
it.  This  fault,  and  many  fuch  like,  might  be  foone  wyped  away,  if  fa- 
thers would  beftowe  theyr  children  on  that  thinge  alwayes,  whereuntO' 
nature  hath  ordayned  them  moft  apt  and  fitte.  For  if  youth  be  graft- 
ed ftreighte,  and  not  awrye,  the  hole  common  wealthe  will  floryflie 
thereafter.  When  this  is  done,  thenne  mufte  every  man  beginne  to  be 
more  readye  to  amende  himfelfe,  tlian  to  checke  another,  meafuj'inge 

*  To  fear  is  to  terrify. 

tlieyr 
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theyr  matters  with  that  wyfe  proverbe  of  Apollo,  Kmnve  thyfelfe :  that  is 
to  I'aye,  leaine  to  knowe  what  thou  art  able,  fitte,  and  apte  unto,  and 
folowe  that.  This  thinge  fliould  be  both  cumlye  to  the  common 
wcalthe,  and  mofte  profitable  for  everye  one,  as  doth  appeare  veiye 
well  in  all  wyfe  mennes  deedes,  and  fpecialiye  (to  turne  to  our  com- 
munication againe)  in  fhootinge,  where  wyfe  archers  have  alwayes  theyr 
inftrumentes  fitte  for  theyr  ftrength,  and  wayte  evermore  fuch  time  and 
wether  as  is  moft  agreeable  to  theyr  gere.  Therefore,  if  the  wether 
be  to  fore,  and  unfitte  for  your  fliootinge,  leave  off  for  that  daye,  and 
wayte  a  better  fcafon.  For  he  is  a  foolethat  will  not  go  whom  necelTitye 
dryveth.  Pni.  This  communication  of  youi's  pleafed  me  fo  well, 

Toxophilc,  that  furelye  I  was  not  haftye  to  call  you  to  defcrybe  forth 
the  wether,  but  with  all  my  hart  would  have  fuffered  you  yet  to 
have  liande  longer  in  this  matter.  For  thefe  thingcs  touched  of  you 
by  chaunce,  and  by  the  wayc,  be  farre  above  the  matter  itfelfe,  by 
whole  occafion  the  other  were  brought  in.  Tox.  Weightye  mat- 

ters they  be  indeede,  and  fitte  both  in  an  other  place  to  be  fpoken,  and 
of  an  other  man  than  I  am  to  be  handled.  And,  becaufe  raeane  men 
mull:  meddle  with  meane  matters,  I  will  go  forwarde  in  defcrybinge 
the  wether  as  concerninge  fliootinge :  and,  as  I  toulde  you  before,  in  the 
hole  yere.  Springe-time,  Sommer,  Faule  of  the  leafe,  and  Winter:  and 
in  one  daye,  Morninge,  Noonetime,  Afternoone,  and  Eventyde,  al- 
tereth  the  courfe  of  the  wether,  the  pyth  of  the  bowe,  the  ftrength 
of  the  man.  And  in  everye  one  of  thefe  tymes,  the  wether  altereth, 
as  fometime  windy,  fometime  caulme,  fometime  cloudye,  fometime 
cleare,  fometime  hot,  fometime  coulde,  the  wynde  fometime  moiftye 
and  thicke,  fometime  drye  and  fmoothe.  A  litle  wynd  in  a  moiflye 
day  ftoppeth  a  Ihafte  more  than  a  good  whyfkynge  wynde  in  a  cleare 
daye.  Yea,  and  I  have  feene  when  there  hath  bene  no  wynde  at  all, 
the  ayre  fo  miftye  and  thicke,  that  both  the  markes  have  bene  won- 
derfull  great.  And  ones,  when  the  plague  was  in  Cambrige,  the 
*  downe  wynd  twelve  fcore  marke  for  the  fpace  of  three  weekes  was 
thirteen  fcore  and  a  half,  and  into  the  vv'ynd,  being  not  very  great,  a 
great  deale  above  fourteen  fcore. 

The  wynde  is  fometime  plaine  up  and  downe,  which  is  commonlye 
moft  certaine,  and  requireth  leaft  knowledge,  wherein  a  meane  fhooter, 
with  meane  geare,  if   he  can  ftioote  home,    may  make  beft  fliift.     A 

*  The  downe  wind.,   hz.     This  pafTage  I  do  not  fully  underftand. 
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fyde  wynd  tryeth  an  archer  and  good  gere  very  much.  Sometime  it 
bloweth  aloft,  fometime  hard  by  the  ground;  fometime  it  bloweth  by 
blaftes,  and  fometime  it  continueth  all  in  one;  fometime  full  fydc  wynd, 
fometime  quarter  with  him,  and  more;  and  likewife  againft  him,  as 
a  man  with  carting  up  light  grafTe,  or  elfe,  if  he  take  good  heede,  /hall 
fenfiblye  learne  by  experience.  To  fee  the  wynd,  with  a  mans  eyes,  it 
is  unpoffible,  the  nature  of  it  is  fo  fine,  and  fubtile,  yet  this  experience 
of  the  wynd  had  I  ones  myfelfe,  and  that  was  in  the  great  fnowe  that 
fell  four  yeares  agoo.  I  rode  in  the  hye  way  betwixt  TopcUffe  upon 
Swale  and  Borowbridge,  the  way  being  fomewhat  troden  afore,  by  waye 
fayringe  men;  the  fieldes  on  both  fides  were  playne,  and  laye  almoft 
yeard  deep  with  fnowe,  the  night  before  had  bene  a  litle  frofte,  fo  that 
the  fnowe  was  harde,  and  crufted  above ;  that  morninge  the  funne 
fhone  bright  and  cleare,  the  wynd  was  whiftling  aloft,  and  fharpe,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  the  yeare ;  the  fnow  in  the  hye  waye  laye  lovvfe 
and  troden  with  horfe  feete ;  fo  as  the  wynd  blewe,  it  toke  the  lov^'fe 
fnowe  with  it,  and  made  it  fo  Hide  upon  the  fnowe  in  the  fielde,  which 
was  harde  and  crulted  by  reafon  of  the  froft  over  nighte,  that  thereby 
I  might  fee  very  well  the  hole  nature  of  the  wynde  as  it  blewe  that  daye. 
And  I  had  a  greate  delyte  and  pleafure  to  marke  it,  which  maketh  me 
nowfarre  better  to  remember  it.  Sometime  the  wynde  would  be  not  paft 
two  yardes  brode,  and  fo  it  would  cary  the  fnow  as  farre  as  I  could 
fee.  Another  time  the  fnowe  would  blowe  over  half  the  fielde  at  ones. 
Sometime  the  fnow  would  tomble  foftlye,  by  and  by  it  would  fiye  won- 
derful faft.  And  this  I  perceyved  alfo,  that  the  wynde  goeth  byllreames, 
and  not  hole  together.  For  I  ihould  fee  one  flreame  within  a  fcore  on 
me,  then  the  Ipace  of  two  fcore,  no  fiiow  would  flyre,  but,  after 
fo  much  quantitye  of  grounde,  an  other  llieame  of  fnowe,  at  the  fame 
very  tyme,  fliould  be  caryed  likewyfe,  but  not  equallye,  fur  the  one 
would  ftande  flyll,  when  the  other  flew  apace,  and  fo  continue  fome- 
time fwiftlycr,  fometime  fiowlyer,  fometime  broder,  fometime  narrower, 
as  far  as  I  could  fee.  Nor  it  flewe  not  ftreighte,  but  fometime  it  crook- 
ed this  waye,  fometime  that  waye,  and  fometime  it  ran  round  about  in 
a  compaffe.  And  fometime  the  fnowe  would  be  lyft  cleane  f/om  the 
grounde  up  to  the  ayre,  and  by  and  by  it  would  be  all  clapt  to  the 
ground,  as  though  tliere  had  bene  no  wynd  at  all,  ftrtight  way  it  would 
ryfe  and  flye  againe.  And  that  which  was  the  mofl:  marveile  of  all, 
at  one  lime  tv^^o  driftes  of  fnow  flewe,  the  one  out  of  the   Weil:  into 
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the  Eaft,  the  other  oute  of  the  North  into  the  Eaft.  And  I  fawe  two 
wyndes,  by  rcafon  of  the  fnovv,  the  one  crofle  over  the  other,  as  it  had 
been  two  hyc  wayes.  And,  againe,  I  fliould  heare  the  winde  blow  in 
the  ayre,  when  nothing  was  ftyrred  at  the  ground.  And  when  all  was 
fliil  where  I  rod?,  not  verye  farre  from  me  the  fnow  fhould  be  hfted 
wonderfullye.  This  experience  made  me  more  marveile  at  the  nature 
of  the  wynde,  than  it  made  me  cunninge  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wyndej  but  yet  thereby  I  learned  perfitely  that  it  is  no  marveile  at  all 
though  men  in  wyhde  leafe  theyr  length  in  fliootinge,  fetinge  lb  many 
wayes  the  wynde  is  fo  variable  in  blovvinge. 

But  feeinge  that  a  maiflcr  of  a  fhyppc,  be  he  never  fo  cunninge, 
by  the  uncertainty  of  the  wynde,  leefeth  manye  tymes  both  lyfe  and 
goodes,  furelye  it  is  no  wonder,  though  a  right  good  archer,  by  the 
felfe  fame  v/ynde,  fo  variable  in  his  own  nature,  fo  infenfible  to  our 
nature,  leefe  many  a  fliote  and  game. 

The  more   uncertaine  and  deceyvable  the  wynde  is,  the  more  heede 
mufi:  a  wyfe  archer  geve  to  know  the  gyles  of  it.     He  that  doth  miftruft 
is  feldome  begyled.     For  although  thereby  he  fliall  not  attayne  to  that 
which  is  befl:,    yet  by  thefe  meanes  he  fliall  at  laft  avoyde  that  which 
is  worft.     Befyde  all  thefe  kindes  of  wyndes,  you  muft  take  heede  if 
you  fee  anye  cloude  appeare,  and  gather  by  litle  and  litle  againft  you, 
or  elfe,    if  a  fliower  of  rayne  be  lyke  to  come  upon   you,    for  then 
both  the  dryviiige  of  the  wether  and  the  thickinge  of  the  ayre  in- 
creafeth  the  marke,  when,  after  the   fliower,  all  thinges  are  contrarye 
cleare  and  caulme,  and  the  marke,  for  the  mofl  part,  new  to  begin  a- 
gaine.     You  m-;il  take  heede  alfo,    if  ever  you  Ihoote   where  one  of 
the  markes,  or  bothe,  flandes  a  little  fliort  of  a  hye  wall,  for  there  you 
may  be  eafilye  begyled.     If  you  take  graffe  and  cafre  it  up,  to  fee  howe 
the  wynde  flandes,  many  times  you  fliall  fuppofe  to  flioole  downe  the 
wynde,  when  you  flioote  cleane  againft  the  wynde.     And  a  good  reafon 
why.     For  the  wynde  which  commeth  indeed  againft  you,  redoundeth 
backe  agayne  at  the  waule,  and  whyrleth  backe  to  the  pricke,  and  a 
litle  farther,  and  then  turneth  agayne,  even  as  a  vehement  water  doth 
againft  a  rocke,    or  an  hye  braye  ;  which  example  of  water,   as  it  is 
more  fenfible  to  a  mans  eyesj  fo  it  is  never  a  whitte  the  truer  than  this 
of  the  wynde.     So  that  the  grafle  cafte  uppe  fliall  flee  that  waye  which 
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indeede  is  the  longer  maike,    and  dcceyve  quicklye  a  fliootcr  that  is 
not  ware  of  it. 

This  experience  had  I  ones  myfelfe  at  Norwyfche  in  the  chapell  field 
within  the  waules.     And  this  way  I  ufed  in  Ihootinge  at  thofe  markes. 
When  I  was  in  the  mydde  way  betwixt  the  markes,  which  was  an  open 
place,  there  I  toke  a  fethere,    or  a  lyttle  hghte  grafie,  and  fo,  as  vvell  as 
I  coulde,  learned  howe  the  wynde  ftoode  ;  that  done  I  went  to  the  prickc 
as  faft  as  I  could,  and,  according   as  I  had  found  the  wynde  when  I 
was  in  the  midde  waye,  fo  I  was  fayne  then  to  be  content  to  make  the 
bell  of  my  fliote  that  I  could.     Even  fuch  an  other  experience  had  I, 
in  a  maner,  at  Torke,  at  the  prickes  lyinge  betwixt  the  caftle  and  Oufe 
fyde.     And  although  you  fmyle,  Philologe,  to  heare  me  tell  myne  own 
fondnefle;  yet,  feeinge  you  will  nedes  have  me  teache  you  fomewhat 
in  fliootinge,  I  muft  nedes  fometime  tell  you  of  mine  owne  experience. 
And  the  better  I  may  do  fo,  becaufe  Hippocrates,  in  teaching  phyficke,  ^^^^°'^'  ^^ 
ufeth  very  muche  the  fame  waye.     Take  heede  alfo  when  you  fhoote 
neare  the  fea  coaft,  although  you  be  two  or  three  myles  from  the  fea, 
for  there  diligent  marking  fliall  efpye  in  the  mod  cleare  daye  wonder- 
full  chaunginge.     The  fame  is  to  be  confidered  lykwyfe  by  a  ryver  fyde, 
fpecially  if  it  be  ebbe  and  flowe,  where  he  that  taketh  diligente  heede 
of  the  tyde  and  wether,  fliall  lightlye  take  awaye  all  that  he  fliooteth 
for.     And  thus,  of  the  nature   of  wyndes  and  wether,    accordinge  to 
my  markinge,    you  have  hearde,    Phllologe :    and   hereafter  you  fhall 
marke  farre  rao  yourfelfe,    if  you  take  heede.     And  the   v/ether  thus 
marked,  as  I  tolde  you  afore,  you  mud  take  heede  of  your  flandinge, 
that  thereby  you  may  winne  as  mucli  as  you  fliall   lofe  by  the  wether. 
Phi.  I  fee  well  it  is  no  marveile  though  a  man  milTe  many  times  in 
fliootinge,  feeinge  the  wether  is  fo  unconflant  in  blpwinge,    but  yet 
there  is  one   thinge  which    many  archers  ufc,  that  fliall  caufe  a  man 
have  leii'e  nede  to  marke  the  wether,  and  that  is  ame  gevinge. 
Tox.  Of  gevinge  ame,  I  cannot  tdlweil  what  I  fliould  faye.     For  in 
a  fl:raunge  place  it  taketh  awaye  all  occafion  of  foulegame,  which  is  the 
onlye  prayfe  of  it,  yet,  by  my  Judgement,  it  hindereth  the  knowledge 
of   fliootinge,  and  maketh  men  more   negligent :    the  which   is  a  dif- 
prayfe.     Though  ame  be  geven,  yet   take  hedc,  for  at  another  mans 
flioote  you  cannot  well  take  ame,  nor  at  your  own  neyther,  becaufe  the 
wether  will  alter,  even  in  a  minute,  and  at  that  one  marke,  and  not  at 
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tl.e  other,  and  trouble  your  (hafte  in  the  ayre,  when  you  (liall  perceive 
no  wynde  at  the  grounde,  as  I  myfelfc  have   feen  Ihaftes  tumble  alofte 
in  a  verye  fayre  daye.     There  may  be  a  fault  alfo  in  drawinge  or  lowf- 
ing,  and  manye  thinges  mo,  which  altogether  are  required  to  keepe  a 
jull  length.     But,  to  go  forewarde,  the  next  point  after  the  markinge 
of  your  wether,  is  the  taking  of  your  ftanding.     And,  in  a  fyde  wynde, 
you  muft  ftande  fomewhat  crofTe  into  the  wynde,  for  lo  Ihall  you  fhootc 
the  furer.     When  you  have  taken  good  footing,  then  muft  you  loke  at 
your  fhaft,  that  no  earth,    nor   weete,   be  left  upon  it,   for  fo  fhould  it 
leefe  the  length.     You  mufi:  loke  at  the  head  alio,  leaft  it  have  had  any 
ftrype  at  the  lafl  fliote.     A   ftrype  upon  a  flone,  many  times  will  both, 
marre  the  head,  croke  the  fliaft,  and  hurt  the  fether,  whereof  the  leaft 
of  them  all  will  caufe   a  man  leefe  his  *  ftrengthe.     For  fuch  thinges 
which  chaunce  every  flioote,  manye  archers  ufe  to  have  fome  place  made 
in  theyr  coate,  fit  for  a  litle  fyle,    a  ftone,  a  hunfyfh  fkin,  and  a  clothe 
to  drelTe  the  fhaft  fit  againe  at  all  needes.     This  muft  a  man  loke  to 
ever  when  he  taketh  uppe  his  fhafte.     And  the  heade  may  be  made  to 
fmoothe,  which  will  caufe  it  flye  tofarre:    when  your  fiiafte  is  fitte, 
then  muft  you  take  your  bowe  even  in  the  middes,  or  els  you  ftiall  both 
leefe  your  length,  and  put  your  bowe  in  jeopardye  of  breakinge.     Nock- 
ing juft  is  next,  which  is  much  of  the  fame  nature.     Then  drawe  equal- 
lye,  lowfe  equallye,  with  houldinge  your  hande  ever  of  one  height  to 
kepe  true  compafle.     To  loke  at  your  ftiafte  heade  at  the  lowfe  is  the 
greateft  helpe  to  kepe  a  lengthe  that  can  be,  which  thing  yet  hindereth 
excellente  ftiootinge,  becaufe  a  man  cannot   fhoote  ftreight  perfe<5tlye 
excepte  he  loke  at  his  marke ;  if  I  fliould  fhoote  at  a  line,  and  not  at 
the  marke,  I  would  alwayes  loke  at  my  fhafte  ende  :  but  of  this  thing? 
fome  what  afterwarde.     Novve,    if  you   marke  the  wether  diligentlye, 
kepe  your  ftandinge  juftlye,  hould  and  nocke  truely,  drawe  and  lowfe 
equallye,  and  kepe  your  compafle  certainlye,   you  fhall  never  mifl^e  of 
your  lengthe.  Phi.  Then  there  is  nothinge  behinde  to  make  me 

hit  the  marke,  but  only  fliootinge  ftreight.  Tox.  No  trulye.     And 

firft  I  will  tell  you  what  fliiftes  archers  have  founde  to  fhoote  ftreight, 
then  what  is  the  beft  way  to  flioote  ftreight.  As  the  wether  belongeth 
fpeciallye  to  kepe  a  lengthe  (yet  a  fyde  winde  belongeth  alfo  to  fhoote 
ftreight)  even  fo  the  nature  of  the  pricke  is  to  fhoote  ftreighte.  The 
lengthe  or  fhortneflTe  of  the  marke  is  alwayes  under  the  rule  of  the 
•wether,  yet  fomewhat  there  is  in  the  marke,  worthie  to  be  marked  of 
*  Perhaps  it  fliould  be  length, 
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sn  archer.  If  the  prickes  ftaiide  on  a  flreighte  plaine  grounde,  they  be 
the  bcftc  to  fhoote  at.  If  the  maike  ftande  on  a  hill-fydc,  or  the  grounde 
be  unequall  with  pittes  and  turninge  wayes  betwixt  the  niarkcs,  a  mans 
eye  fhall  thincke  that  to  be  ftreighte  which  is  crooked  :  the  experience 
of  this  thinge  is  ken.  in  paintinge,  the  caufe  of  it  is  known  by  learninge  : 
and  it  is  enough  for  an  archer  to  marke  it,  and  take  heede  of  it.  The 
chiefe  caufe  whye  men  cannot  ftioot  lln  ight,  is  becaufe  they  loke  at 
theyr  fliafte ;  and  this  faulte  commeth,  becaufe  a  man  is  not  taughte  to 
flioote  when  he  is  younge.  If  he  learne  to  Ihoote  by  himfclfe,  he  is 
afraide  to  pull  the  fliaft  through  the  bowc,  and  therefore  loketh  a]  wayes 
at  his  fliaft ;  ill  ufe  contirmeth  this  fault  as  it  doth  many  mo.  And 
men  continue  the  longer  in  this  fault,  becaufe  it  is  fo  good  to  kepe  a 
lengthe  withall :  and  yet  to  fhoote  llreighte,  they  have  invented  fome 
wayes  to  efpye  a  tree  or  a  hill  beyond  the  marke,  or  els  to  have  fome- 
notable  thing  betwixt  the  markes;  and  ones  I  law  a  good  archer  which' 
did  caft  off  his  gere,  and  layed  his  quiver  with  it,  even  in  the  mid  waye- 
betwixte  the  prickes.  Some  thought  he  did  it  for  favegard  of  his  gere: 
Ifuppofe  he  did  it  to  fhoote  ftreighte  withall.  Other  men  ufe  to  elpye 
fome  marke  almoft  a  bowe  wyde  of  the  pricke,  and  then  go  about  to 
kepe  himfelfe  on  the  hand  that  the  pricke  is  on,  which  thinge  how 
much  good  it  doth,  a  man  will  not  believe,  that  doth  not  prove  it. 
Other,  and  thofe  very  good  archers,  in  drawinge,  loke  at  the  marke  un- 
till  they  come  almo'ft  to  the  heade,  then  they  loke  at  theyr  fhafte,  but, 
at  the  verye  lowfe,  with  a  fecond  fight,  they  finde  theyr  marke  againe. 
This  waye,  and  all  other  afore  of  me  reherfed,  are  but  fliiftes,  and  not 
to  be  folowed  in  fhootinge  ftreight.  For  having  a  mans  eye  alwaye  on 
his  marke,  is  the  onelye  waye  to  fhoote  ftreighte,  yea  and,  I  fuppofe, 
fo  redye  and  eafye  a  waye,  if  it  be  learned  in  youth,  and  confirmed  with 
ufe,  that  a  man  Ihall  never  miiie  therein.  Men  doubt  yet  in  loking  at 
the  mark  what  way  is  befl,  whether  betwixt  the  bowe  and  the  flringe, 
above  or  beneath  his  hande,  and  many  wayes  mo :  yet  it  maketh  no 
greate  matter  which  waye  a  man  loke  at  his  marke,  if  it  be  joyned  with 
comelye  fhootinge.  The  divtrfity  of  mens  (landing  and  drawing  caufeth 
divers  men  loke  at  their  marke  divers  wayes ;  yet  they  all  leads  a  mans 
hande  to  flioote  ftreight,  if  nothing  els  ftoppe.  So  that  cumlynefle  is 
the  onlye  judge  of  bell  lokinge  at  the  marke.  Some  men  wonder  whye, 
in  caflinge  a  mans  eye  at  the  marke,  the  hande  fhould  go  ftreighte  i 
furelye  if  he  conlidered  the  nature  of  a  mans  eye,  he  would  not  won- 
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der  at  it :  for  this  I  am  certaine  of,  that  no  fervaunt  to  his  maifter,  no 
childc  to  his  father,  is  fo  obedient,  as  everye  joynte  and  pcece  of  the 
bodye  is  to  do  vvhatfoever  the  eye  biddes.  The  eye  is  the  guide,  the  ruler 
and  the  fuccourer  of  all  the  other  partes.  The  hande,  the  foote,  and 
other  members,  dare  do  nothinge  withoute  the  eye^  as  doth  appear  on 
the  night  and  darcke  corners.  The  eye  is  the  very  tongue  wherewith 
witte  and  reafon  doth  fpeake  to  everye  parte  of  the  bodye,  and  the 
witte  doth  not  fo  foon  fignifye  a  thinge  by  tlie  eye,  as  every  part  is  redye 
to  folowe,  or  rather  prevent  the  biddinge  of  the  eye.  This  is  plaine 
in  manye  thinges,  but  moft  evident  in  fence  and  feightlng,  as  I  have 
heard  men  faye.  There  everye  parte  flandinge  in  feai'e  to  have  a  blowe, 
runnes  to  the  eye  for  helpe,  as  younge  chilcUen  do  to  the  mother ;  the 
foote,  the  hande,  and  all  vvayteth  upon  the  eye.  If  the  eye  bid  the 
hand  eyther  bear  of  or  fmite,  or  the  foote  eyther  go  forward,  or  back- 
ward, it  doth  fo ;  and  that  which  is  mofi  wonder  of  all,  the  one  man 
lokinge  ftedfaftly  at  the  other  mans  eye,  and  not  at  his  hand,  will,  even 
as  it  were,  rede  in  his  eye  where  he  purpofeth  t'~i  fmyte  next,  for  the  eye 
is  nothing  els  but  a  certaine  window  for  wit  to  flioote  out  her 
heade  at. 

This  wonderful!  worke  of  God  in  makinge  all  the  members  fo  obedi- 
ent to  the  eye,  is  a  pleafant  thinge  to  remember  and  loke  upon  ;  therefore 
an  archer  may  be  fure,  in  learninge  to  loke  at  his  niarke  when  he  is 
younge,  alwayes  to  flioote  flreighe.  The  thinges  that  hinder  a  man 
which  loketh  at  his  marke,  to  fhoote  ftreight,  be  thefe  :  a  fyde  winde, 
a  bowe  eyther  to  flronge,  or  els  to  weake,  an  ill  arme,  when  a  fether 
runneth  on  the  bowe  to  much,  a  bigge  brefied  fhafte,  for  him  that 
fliooteth  under  hande,  becaufe  it  will  hobble;  a  litle  brefled  fliafte  for 
him  that  fliooteth  above  the  hande,  becaufe  it  will  ftarte ;  a  payre  of 
windinge  prickes,  and  many  other  thinges  mo,  which  you  fhall  marke 
yourfelfe,  and  as  ye  know  them,  fo  learne  to  amende  them.  If  a 
man  v/ould  leave  to  loke  at  his  fiiaft,  and  learne  to  loke  at  his  marke, 
he  maye  ufe  this  waye,  which  a  good  fliooter  told  me  ones  that  he  did. 
Let  him  take  his  bov/e  on  the  night,  and  ihoot  at  two  hghtes,  and  there 
he  fliail  be  compelled  to  looke  alwayes  at  his  marke,  and  never  at  his 
fhafte  :  this  thinge,  ones  or  twife  ufed,  will  caufe  him  forfake  loking 
at  his  fliafte.  Yet  let  him  take  heede  of  fetting  his  fliafte  in  the 
bowe. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  Pbiiologe,  to  Ihoote  llreight  is  the  leaft  maifleiye  of  all,  If  a 
mau  order  himfelfe  thereafter  in  his  youthe.  And  a:;  for  kepinge  a 
length,  I  am  fine,  the  rules  which  I  gave  you  will  never  deceyve  you  ; 
fo  that  there  fhall  lacke  nothing,  eyther  of  hittinge  the  marke  alwayes, 
or  els  verye  neare  fhootinge,  except  the  faulte  be  onlye  in  youie  owne 
felfe,  which  may  come  two  wayes,  eyther  in  having  a  fainte  harte,  or 
courage,  or  els  in  fufi^eringeyourfelfe  overmuch  to  be  ledde  with  affe6lion : 
if  a  mans  minde  fayle  him,  the  bodye,  which  is  ruled  by  the  minde, 
can  never  do  his  dutye,  if  lacke  of  courage  were  not,  men  might  do 
mo  maiftries  than  they  do,  as  doth  appeare  in  leapinge  and  vaultinge. 

All  affe6lions,  and  efpeciallye  anger,  hurteth  both  minde  and  body. 
The  minde  is  blindc  thereby,  and,  if  the  minde  be  blinde,  it  cannot 
rule  the  bodye  arighte.  The  bodye,  both  bloude  and  bone,  as  they  faye,. 
is  brought  out  of  his  right  courfe  by  anger  :  whereby  a  man  lacketh 
his  righte  flrength,  and  therefore  cannot  Ihoote  well.  If  thefe  thinges 
be  avoyded  (whereof  I  will  fpeake  no  more,  both  becaufe  they  belonge 
not  properlye  to  fhootinge,  and  alfo  you  can  teache  me  better  in  them 
than  I  you)  and  all  the  pieceptes  which  I  have  given  you  diligentlye 
marked,  no  doubte  ye  fliall  ftioote  as  well  as  ever  man  did  yet,  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

This  communication  handled  of  me,  Philologe,  as  I  know  well  not 
perhtelye,  yet,  as  I  fuppofe  trulye,  you  muft  take  in  good  worthe, 
wherein,  if  divers  thinges  do  not  altogether  pleafe  you,  thancke  your 
felfe,  which  woulde  have  me  rather  faulte  in  mere  follye,  to  take  that 
thinge  in  hande,  which  I  was  not  able  for  to  perfourme  ;  than  by  any 
honeft  fliamefaftneffe  with-faye  your  requeft  and  minde,  which  I  knowe 
well  I  have  not  fatisfyed.  But  yet  I  v^'ill  thincke  this  labour  of  myne  the 
better  beftovved,  if  to-morrowe,  or  fome  other  daye  when  you  have 
leyfure,  you  will  fpende  as  much  time  with  me  here  in  this  fame  place, 
in  entreatmg  the  queftion  De  origine  animce^  and  the  joyninge  of  it  with 
the  bodye,  that  I  maye  knowe  howe  farre  Flato^  Arijiotk,  and  the  Stay- 
dans  have  waded  in  it. 

Phi.  Howe  you  have  har^de'ed  this  matter,  Toxcphile,  I  maye  not  well 
tell  you  my  felfe  now,  but,  for  your  gentleneffe  a;  id  gcod  will  tovvardes 

learning^e; 
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learninge  and  fhootinge,  I  will  be  content  to  fhewe  you  anye  pleafure 
whenfoever  you  will ;  and  nowe  the  funne  is  dovvne,  therefore,  if  it 
pleafe  you,  we  will  go  home  and  drincke  in  my  chamber,  and  there  I 
will  tell  you  plainlye  what  I  thincke  of  this  communication,  and  alfo 
what  daye  we  will  appointe,  at  your  requeft,  for  the  other  matter  to 
meete  here  againe. 


The  End  of  the  Schole  of  Shootinge. 
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*DIV^  ELIZ^BETHJE, 


Moft  Excellent  Princes,   &c.  &;c. 


TH  E  unlearned  perfons  hath  perfitlie  learned  this  lefTon,    that 
no  one  matter  maketh  more  difference  betwixt  man  and  man, 
than  doth  learninge.     And  thoughe  learninge  bringe  to  everie  Leaminge. 
kinde  of  man  (who  godlie  doth  ufe  it)  the  trewell  pleafur,  the  fureft 
profet,  the  greateft  praife,  that  can  be  either  gotten  in  earth,  or  given 
from  heaven,  (heaven  itfelf  onelie  excepted)  yet  is  not  learninge  more 
fitte  and   necefiarie  to  any  other  perfon,    than  it  is  to  a  Prince.     ForLenrninge 
we  fnbjedles  are,  by  dewtie,  and   oughte  to  be  by  reafon,  obeyers  andj^^^ '■^'^^'' 
folowers:  and  fo  as  fcholers  and  learners :   You  Princes  are,  in  dignitie,Pnnces. 
and  ought  to  be  in  worthinefle,  commanders  and  leaders,    and  tjierefore 
as  mafters  and  teachers.     And  how  Ihall  he  lead  an  other,  that  can 
not  go  himfelf:    or  what  fliall  he  teache,  that  nothinge  hath  learned  ? 
But,  how  happie  be  we,  that  have  a  Prince  who  knoweth  full  well, 
that  that  Prince  is  unhappie  for  himfelf,  and  all  his,  who  knoweth  no- 
thing, but  by  another  mans  head :  nor  muft  fee  nothing,  but  by  other 
mens  eyes :    nor  will  hear  nothing,    but  by  other  mennes  eares :    nor 
can  fpeak  nothing,  but  by  an  other  mans  tonge.    Such  a  monfter,  with- 
out heade,  eyes,   ears,  and  tonge,  were  mervelus  to  be  fcenc,  more  peri- 
lus  to  be  had,  but  moft  perilus  to  be.  made  keaper  of  others.     And  ^^"''if'' '" 
yet  was  he  a  veiie  wife  man,  that  made  this  the  verie  figure  of  an  i^^.'^'^^^''''''^' 
iearned,  and  of  an  unrewelie  Prince. 

*  This  letter  to  Queen  Eliznltih  is  now  firfl:  publifiied  from  a  manufci  ipt, 
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The  deformitie  and  hurte  of  ignorance,  the  cumUnes  and  good  of 
learning  in  a  Prince,  is  well  fet  out,  as  your  Majeftie  well  knoweth,  in 
Xaiophon,  and  Ifocrates :  but  yet  no  otherwife,  then  like  a  well  painted 
image,  without  fenfc,  witliout  life,  in  comparifon  of  that  livelie  voice 
and  tiomp  of  the  Holie  Ghoste,  founding  dailie  in  everie  goodChrif- 

Pf.  2°.  tian  Princes  eares,  Nui?c  reges  intelligitc  :  Erudimini  qui  judical  h  tcrram  ; 
and  tiiat  joyned  with  a  terrible  fore  threate,  Ne  forte  irafcatur  Dominust 
et  pereatis  de  via  jujia. 

Some  would      Some,  fuppofed  wife  men,  would  not  have  Princes  learned :  but  proude 

havePrir.cesis  theyr  wifdom,  that  will  nedesbe  wifer  then  the  Holie  Ghoste:    and 

not  learned.  ^^^^^^  j^  theyr  wifdom,  that  would  fill  their  owne  coffers  by  the  folie  of 

theyr  Prince.     Therefor,  let  no  good  Prince  be  afhamed  of  good  learn- 

inge,  and  namclie  of  Gods  learninge,    feeinge  God  himfelf  doth  will 

them  thereunto,  and  that  by  the  voice  of  fuch  a  teacher,    as  a  Prince, 

be  he  never  fo  greate,  never  fo  wife,  may  wel  enoughe  become  his  fcho- 

David,  the  ler.     For  this  teacher,  was  not  onlie  a  Kinge  himfelf,  but  the  beft  Kinge, 

of  PHnces"  ^"*^^  ^^^  learned  Kinge,  that  ever  God  made  Kinge  upon  earthe.     And 

he  was  brought  up  in  that  fchole,  where  the  Holie  Ghoste  himfelfe 

was  mafter  :  and  he  fuch  a  doer  and  woorker  in  that  fchole,  as  his  hand 

and  tonge  was  his  Mafter's  chiefeft  pen,  and  ftyle,  as  he  witneffeth  in 

Pf.  44.     plain   wordcs  himfelf,     hingua   men    calamus  fcribcz  velociter  fcribentis. . 

This  Kinge  was  alfo,  nigheft  in  authoiitie,  and  higheft  in  favore,  with 

God,  Kinge  of  all  Kinges:  for,  what  Kinge,  ormanelfe,  hard  ever  fo 

frendelie  a  worde  from  Gods  owne  mowthe.  Invent  virum  fecundum  cor 

meum  :  Howe  oft  doth  God  faye  in  Scripture,  I  will  do  fo,  and  I  will 

not  do  fo,  for  my  fervant  David  fake  ?     How  happie  is  that  Prince,  of 

whom  God  will  fpeak  fo  ?  but  how  more  happie  is  that  Prince  and  all 

his  too,    for  whom  God  will  do  fo  ?     And  therefore,  what  a  comfort  is 

it  to  a  godlie  Prince,  to  learne  of  fuch  a  teacher  :  to  folowe  fuch  a  guide : . 

to  reade  his  life :  to  fee  his  ades :  to  have  his  counfel  always  at  hand, 

not  onlie  for  the  bell:  civil  government  over  his  people,  but  for  his  owne 

private  life  betwixte  him  and  God. 

The  beft  It  is  moft  true  that  St.  Hierome  faytli ;  that  every  mannes  owne  con- 

commentariefcience  is  the  beft  commentarie,   to  underftand,  with  moft  profet,  the 

PfllSeJ"'^^  Pfalmes  oi  David :    for  benefites  to  give  thanks:    for  offences  to  alk 

pardon  :  for  miferie  to  feeke  comfort :    for  injurie  to  praie  aid.     For, 
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no  man  can  reade  Davides  Pialmes  attentifiie,  but  he  fhall  fee  all  his 
owne  faultesj  all  his  owne  neceflities,  all  his  outward  deed^s,  all  his  in- 
warde  thoughtes,  fet  before  his  eyes. 

And  yet  is  it  as  trewe,  that  the  thoughtes  and  fayinges  of  David,  be- 
ing a  Prince,  cannot  be  neither  fo  properlye  applied,  nor  fo  deeplye 
underftandcd,  by  any  other  perfon,  as  by  a  Prince.  For,  the  like  fl-ate 
and  dignitie,  the  like  charge  and  authoritie,  do  breed  like  thoughtes, 
like  purpofes,  like  counfelles,  like  a61es,  like  eventes.  Private  perfones 
feele  not  commonlie  the  thoughts  of  Princes.  Fewe  fervantes  in  com- 
mon families  have  like  thoughtes  with  the  meaneft  maliers.  There- 
for, fuch  as  be  likeft  David,  in  life,  affaires,  flate,  and  dignitie,  maye 
have  the  Ukell:  thoughtes,  and  ufe  the  likeft  talke  with  God,  that  David 
had. 

A  Prince,  no  private  perfon  can  run  thoroughlie  oute,  the  hole  courfe  The  race  of 
of  Davides  life :  as,  to  begin  his  yonee  yeares   in  Gods  feare  :    to  pafie  ^"'g'=  Da- 

•  *  VluCS  life 

throughe  trobles  and  cares,  periles  and  dangers : .  by  injuries  of  greateft 
enemies  :  by  unkindnes  of  neareft  frendes :  by  falfe  furmifes  :  by  vvronge 
imprifonmentes:  by  daylie  thrcates,  and  feare  of  deathe  into  fafety  of 
life,  were  benefites  of  God  to  David,  being  a  private  man,  common 
alfo  to  many  other  goode  private  men.  But,  to  be  caryed,  from  fuch 
private  miferie,  up  to  princelie  ftate  and  fellcitie,  is  onelie  the  dealing 
of  God  with  fuch  Princes,  who  are  fpeciallie  regarded  of  God,  as  Da- 
vid was,  and  commit  themfelves  hollie  and  onelie  to  God,  as  David 
did. 

And  how  did  God  deale  with  David  when  he  had  made  him  a  King  ? 
Firft,  he  faw  the  fall  of  all  his  enemies  :  and  all  their  ungodlie  race 
and  bloodie  fa6lion  rooted  oute.  And  though  God  put  into  his  hand 
the  life  of  all  thofe  that  cruellie  before  had  fought  for  his  deathe,  yet 
not  any  his  private  revenge  for  private  injuries,  but  Gods  open  punifh- 
ment,  brought  them  all  under  his  feete.  God  gave  him  glorious  vic- 
tories, over  all  outward  enemies:  and  fpeedie*meetinges  with  all  inward 
confpiracies  :  and  after  bleifcd  him  with  a  quiet  government,  and  gave 
him  requiem  circumquaque  ab  univerjis  inimicis  ejus,  with  happy  dayes, 
with  an  obedient  people:  where  common  julfice  was  duely  executed,  and  ^=''  *  ' '  ' 
private  righte  to  every  man  dt^fended :    all  craftie  Achitopheh    removed  — ^ 

*  To  tmU  with,   in  the  lanj^uage  of  that  age,  was  to  oppofe,  to  countera^,  to  reprefs. 

out 
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out  of  place,  and  good,  wife,    and  quiet  Chufaies  bearing  gi-eatefl:  au- 
thoritie. 

Thefe  blefllnges  of  God  to  King  David  were  greate,  but  there  folow- 
cd  far  greater,  both  for  the  comfort  of  himfelfe,  and  the  happinelfe  of 
his  fubjeftes:  for  he  heard  of  Gods  own  mouthe,  'Thine  oivne  fer.de  fkall 
fit  in  thy  feate,  which  is  the  greateft  comfort  can  come  to  a  good 
Prince,  and  the  joyfulleft  felicitie  that  a  good  Prince  can  leave  to  his 
fubjedes. 

And  fo  David,  made  King  by  Gods  goodnefs,  made  alfo,  not  oncly 
his  prefent  time  happy,  but  his  pofterity  alfo  blelfed.  And  thejefore 
was  David,  a  Prince,  of  himfelf  moft  worthy,  to  others  mod  happy : 
whofe  doingcs  for  his  pofterity,  as  thoufands  unborne  were  bound  to 
blefle,  fo  all  that  heare  of  it,  are  driven  to  praife:  tlie  worthiell  ex- 
ample for  all  good  Princes  to  folowe,  that  ever  God  fet  before  Princes 
eyes. 

Moll  noble  Princefie,  and  my  beft  Ladie  and  Milhes,  I  ofte  thinking 
of  this  race  of  Davides  life ;  of  his  former  miferies,  of  his  later  felici- 
ties, of  Gods  dealing  with  him  in  all  pointes,  to  bring  happinede  to  his 
prefent  tyme,  and  lafety  to  his  pofterity,  have  had,  for  many  like 
caufes,  many  like  thoughtes,  even  of  the  like  life  and  ftate  of  your 
Majelty. 

And  therefor,  moved  by  good  will,  as  your  trewe  fervant,  and  caried 
by  dewtie,  as  a  faithful  fubjedl,  and  bound  by  many  benefites  of  your 
moft  bountiful  goodnes  towardes  me,  and  fpeciallie  becaufe  it  pleafcd 
your  Highnefle,  this  laft  year,  not  onelie  by  your  letters  and  commande- 
ment  to  the  Courte  of  the  Exchequer,  but  alfo  by  your  ovvne  prefent 
talke  with  my  L.  Archeb.  of  T'ork,  clearlic  to  deliver  me,  fiift,  from  the 
miferie  of  thofe  long,  careful,  and  coftelie  trebles  of  the  lavve  :  and 
after,  from  the  injurie,  that  fome  would  have  offered  me,  in  furprifing 
your  Majeftyes  benefite  from  me,  I  thought  good  to  offer  to  your  High- 
neffe  this  book,  with  this  letter,  as  a  trewe  fervante  doth  in  Euripides,  to 
a  moft  noble  Queen,  when  he  gave  unto  her  the  like  token  of  good 
will,  for  the  like  delivery  out  of  trobles  and  care:  fayinge  then,  for  no 
j after  caufe,  nor  wiih  belter  hart,  than  1  do  now  to  your  Majeftye, 
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And  to  offer  this  book  of  Scripture  unto  your  Majeftic,  before  any  other, 
good  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  doth  move  me.  For  though  all  Scripture,  as 
the  Apoftle  faith,  is  written  for  all  mens  teachinge,  yet  fome  peece  is 
fitter  to  one  perfon  than  another,  to  reade,  for  themfelves,  by  them- 
felves,  privately  alone.  As  the  Book  of  Wifdom,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Jefus  Sirach,  for  ail  men  both  learned  and  *  lewde.  Leviticus,  Numeri,  the 
Songes  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  the  Apocalips,  and  fuch  like,  chiefly  for  deepe 
learned  men,  and  not  for  every  fonde  heade,  and  curious  fpirit.  The 
book  of  Judges,  the  Preacher  of  Solomon,  for  civil  governors  in  common 
offices,  for  mafters  and  fathers  in  private  families.  But  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  the  reft  of  the  Kinges,  fpeciaUie  for  all  good  Kinges  and 
Princes. 

This  volume  conteneth  two  books :    the  firfl,  the  life  of  Saul,    the  gj,^j|  ^^^^  ,  • 
image  of  an  ill  Prince,     the  deformed  face  of  a  miferable  kingdom,  kingdom. 
where  God  and  his  goodneffe  is  forgotten,    Gods  voice  not  hard,     right 
religion  perverted,  trewe  facrifices,  either  quite  left  off,  or  coldlie  ob- 
ferved,   God  worfhipped,  as  Saul  lifted,   not  as  God  prefcribed,     good 
Samuel  defpifed,    his  counfel  derided,    Baals  preftes  borne  withall,  and 
openlie  authorifed,    hill  altars  ere6led,    fpiritual  fornication  with  JEgypte 
and  Babylon  every  where  ocupied.     Thus  Saul,    firft  halfing  with  God, 
(as  when  God  gave  Amakc  into  his  hand)  then  halting  in  religion,  and 
at  lafte,  quite  falling  from  God  and  religion  both,    and  flying  to  Baal    i«  Rea. 
and  develifhe  forcerie,    brought  his  own  ftate  to  utter  deflrudion,  and       ^S^" 
his  kingdom  to  extreme  miferie.     For  the  contempte  of  God  and  jcli- 
gion  brought  his  common-welthe  to  utter  ruin,    as  it  hath,  and  will  do 
all  other  kingdomes.  And  in  what  order  .^^  or  rather,  by  what  miforder? 
Surelie,  by  thefe  fteppes  and  degrees,    all   went  dounward,  wilful  lufl 
fhut  up  all  order  of  juftice;  open  injurie  opprefTed  good  men.     David 
was  untrewelie  fufpeded,  and   cruellie  perfecuted  :    vain    and  ill   men 
bare  greateft  fwinge,   good  Jonathan  onelie  excepted,  placed  in  courte  by 
Gods  providence,  for  Davides  and  other  good  mennes  comfort.     And 
thus,  lufl  and  vanitie  fecretlie  within,  injuftice  and  mi/chief  openlie  a- 
brode,  went  with  full  tyde  and  winde,  in  Saules  kingdom  and  courte, 
iintill  the  blaft  of  Gods  wrathe  overwhelmed  all  up  fet  downe  :  firft  by 

*  Lewd  is  lay,  or  popular. 
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all  plages  at  home,  then  by  a  ftrange  nation,  theyr  neybor,  the  old  enc- 
mie  of  Ifrael;  by  whofe  invafion  and  cruel  fworde,  SaulXo^Q  his  ftate, 
lofte  his  life,  difpoflelfed  his  owne  feedc,  undid  his  pofteritie,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  a  ftrange  familic.  This  hiftorie,  for  the  miferie,  is 
dreedfuU  to  be  hard,  but  for  the  example  and  warning,  profitable  for 
all  good  Princes,  dailie  to  reade,  and  advifedlie  to  marke. 


doni. 


David  and  The  fecond  booke  conteneth  the  life  of  David,  the  image  of  a 
his  king-  gQod  Prince,  a  faire  pidure  of  a  florifhinge  flate  and  happie  time, 
when  God  was  alwayes  in  mynde,  and  his  former  benefites,  his  former 
deliveries  from  danger  of  deathe,  never  utterlie  forgotten,  Gods  owne 
religion  maintcned,  Gods  voice  onclie  'hard  ;  Gods  own  facrifices,  as 
God  himfelf  appointed,  earneftlie  obferved,  good  Nathan  highlie  reve- 
renced, his  advice  never  rcfufcd,  his  free  tonge,  his  hevie  mefiage  from 
God,  neyther  then  rebuked  with  wordes,  nor  after  revenged  with  deedes, 
but,  by  and  by,  mofl:  humbly  aunfvvered,  with  Ego  peccavi  domhio :  and 
theiefore  David  hard  joyfullie  againe,  Et  Domtms  tranjiidit  peccatum 
tuum,  non  moricris.  Bad  and  Dagon,  and  all  theyr  preftes,  were  utter- 
lie  baniflied.  All  hill  aultars  fullie  rooted  oute,  all  idolatrie  and  fuper- 
flition  of  /Egypte  and  Babylon  cleane  forfaken.  Thus  David,  by  fear- 
inge,  fervinge,  and  holdinge  himfelf  faft  by  God  and  his  religion,  and 
thoughe  fometymes  fallinge,  yet  not  perverfedlie  cleavinge  to  wilful- 
neffe,  but  meeklie  acknowledginge  his  owne  wickednefle,  not  froward- 
lie  lyinge  ftili,  but  fpeedelie  ryfing  up  at  Gods  callinge,  brought  his 
own  ilate  to  hieft  dignitie,  and  his  people  to  greateft  felicitie.  And  in 
the  ende,  had  this  joyfull  bledinge  from  Gods  owne  mouthe,  by  Nathans 
meflage,  which  all  trewe  Englijhe  harts  dailie  do  praye,  that  God  will 
2  Re<r.  fend  the  fame  unto  your  Majeftie  ;  Excitabo  femen  tuum  pojlea,  quod  egre- 
dictur  de  utero  tiio,  et  regnum  feminii  tui  perpetuo  jirmabo.  Whereunto,  I 
truft  God,  your  Majefty,  and  all  good  men,  will  moft  gladlie,  with 
hart  and  hand,  fay  all.  Amen. 

The  image  of  thefe  two  Princes  lives,  the  one  good,  the  other  bad,  and 
Gods  prefent  dealing  with  them  both,  is  a  marvelous  pifture  for  all  men 
to  look  upon,  yea,  thoughe  they  be  but  private  perfones,  and  onelie 
flanders  by :  but  moft  neceflarie  for  all  Princes  to  marke  and  mufe 
upon,  if  eyther  the  dreedful  feare  of  Gods  wrathe,  or  the  joyful  hope 
of  Gods  favor,  do  any  thing  touch  theyr  hartes.     And  theyr  hartes, 

of 
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of  all  other,  oughte  chieflye  to  be  touched  with  both  :  for  though  God 
be  Scrutator  cordium  omnium  bomimm,  yet  it  is  fpoken  for  the  hie  pre- 
rogative of  Princes,  Corda  regum  in  manu  Dei  fiint :  that  is  to  fay,  God 
immediately,  by  himfelfe  governeth,  and  with  his  prefent  eye  beholdeth, 
the  deedes  and  thoughtes  of  Princes,  This  is  no  opinion  of  philofo- 
phie,  but  the  trothe  of  Gods  own  do6lrine,  and  that  fo  certaine  and  fen- 
fible  a  trothe,  as  there  is  no  Prince,  be  he  never  fo  good,  never  fo  bad^ 
but  his  owne  confcience  doth  daily  and  hourlie  beare  good  witnefle  to 
the  fame.  And  trothe  alfo  it  is,  that,  as  theyr  dignitie  is  hiefl,  fo  is 
the  burden  of  theyr  charge  hevieft,  and  therefore  the  care  for  theyr 
accompte  oughte  to  be  greatell:,  and  for  this  caufe  to,  a  greate  deale 
the  greater,  becaufe  no  man,  but  God  onelie,  niuft  be  the  auditor 
thereof. 

But  how  delt  God  with  Saul?  God  gave  unto  Saul,  an  ill  King,  o-reat 
and  many  bleflinges,  a  comlie  flature  of  bodie  :  faire  qualities  of  the 
mynde  :  he  hard  of  Samuels  mouthe,  ^ia  Do?ninus  tecum  ejl ;  and,  in 
manu  tua  liberabit  Deus  Jfrael.  And  yet,  at  the  lafl,  he  hard  again  of 
Samuel,  Stultus  faSlus  es :  and  after,  this  fore  threate.  Jam  non  erit  fir- 
mum  regnum  tuum:  and  that  with  the  plaine  caufe  why,  ^ia  abjecifii 
•verbum  Domini,  Dominus  abjecit  te.  And  fo,  in  the  ende,  Gods  hie  giftes, 
not  thankfiiUic  remembered,  but  ungodlie  ufed,  turned  all  to  Saules 
greater  deftrudion. 

On  the  other  fide,  David,  a  good  King,  was  tofled  with  all  miferies, 
by  danger  of  foreft  injuries,  by  griefe  of  gieateft  unkindnes ;  yet  all 
fuch  mifliaps,  patientlie  taken  at  Gods  hand,  and  the  deliverie  from  them 
by  God,  never  forgotten  by  David,  turned  all  to  Davides  greatell  feli- 
citie.  But  David  was  wrapte  in  a  ftranger  cafe  and  kinde  of  miferie : 
for  when  God  had  fliewed  him  his  greateft  favor,  and  had  given  him 
the  hieft  benefites  that  man  in  earth  could  receive,  yet  God  fuffered 
him  to  fall  into  the  deepell  pitte  of  wickednes  ;  to  committe  the  cruel- 
left  murder,  and  niamefulleft  adulti  ie,  that  ever  did  man  upon  carthe. 
Whereinto  he  did  not  Humble  by  ignorance,  nor  Aide  by  weakncffe,  nor 
onelie  fall  by  wilfulnelFc,  but  went  to  it  advifedlie,  purpoling  all  *  piadi- 
ces,    and    finding    out    all  fetches  that  mifcliiefe  could    imagine,    to 

*  Prnc^ice,  in  the  language  of  our  auiliofs  age,  was  commoni/  takeiv  in  an  ill  fcnfe,  for 
•Uicked  ailSy  or  unlaivful  Jlratageins. 

B  h  bring 
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bring  mlfchiefe  to  i)afle.  Yet  though  David  had  fliakeii  from  him 
Gods  feare,  yet  God  had  not  taken  from  David  his  grace.  For,  when 
God  did  knock,  David  did  open  :  when  Nathan  faid  boldlie,  Tufecif- 
ti  malum  coram  DominOy  David  anfvvered  humblie,  Ipfe  peccavi  Domino. 
And  fo,  *  out  of  this  foule  matter,  is  gathered  the  faireft  example,  and 
beft  leffon,  both  for  Prince  and  private  man,  that  is  in  all  Scripture  > 
for  the  hieft  and  beft,  alwayes  to  beware ;  for  the  meaneft  and  worft 
never  to  difpare;  and  that,  with  a  marvelous  note  of  King  Davids  An- 
gular good  nature,  who  was  angrie  with  himfelfe,  for  ill  doinge,  and 
not  widi  good  Nathan,  for  trewe  fpeakinge. 

But  your  Majefty,  in  reading  the  hole  courfe  of  this  holie  hiftorie, 
fliall  better  judge  of  all  thefe  pointes,  and  many  other  mo,  if  it  may 
pleafe  you  to  reade  with  all,  thefe  learned  commentaries  of  P.  Martyr^ 
who  befide  the  exprefiing  of  this  ftorie,  and  opening  all  hard  doubtes 
thereof,  hath  godhe  and  learnedlie,  as  a  man  of  greate  experience  and 
deepe  judgement,  decided  many  notable  common  places,  belonginge 
fpeciallie  to  the  good  order  of  civil  government,  and  therefore  verie  fitte 
for  the  knowledge  of  all  good  Princes. 

And  therefore  was  I  verie  willinge  to  offer  this  booke  to  your  Ma- 
jefty,  wherein,  as  in  a  faire  glaffe,  your  Majefty  fhall  fee  and  acknow- 
ledge, by  Gods  dealinges  with  David,  even  verie  many  like  good  deal- 
inges  of  God  with  your  Majefty  ;  and  thereby  finde  yourfelf  bounde, 
both  daily  to  faye  with  David,  ^id  retribuam  Domino  pro  omnibus  qua 
trihuit  mihi ;  and  alio  to  promife  and  performe  with  David,  Benedicam 
Domitium  i?i  omni  tempore,  et  femper  laus  ejus  in  ore  meo.  And  fo,  doing 
Zi  David  did,  heare  from  God,  as  David  hard,  Inveni  mulierem  fecun- 
dum  cor  meum :  and  in  the  ende  have  as  David  had,  that  is,  moft  prof- 
peritie,  and  fureft  felicitie,  for  you,  youres,  and  youre  pofteritie. 
God  bleffe  your  Majeftie  with  all  felicitie,  and  fend  you,  with,  many 
long  yeares,  all  harts  eafe. 

xxx°.  OcTOB.  Your  Majefties 

M.  D.  LXVr.  Moft  bounden,   and 

Faithfull  Servante, 

R.    A  S  C  H  A  M. 

*  This  had  been  a  very  proper  admonition  after  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary  oi  Scotland. 
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Or  plaine  and  perfite  Way  of  teaching  Children,  to  under- 
ftand,  write,  and  fpeake,  the  Latin  Tonge,  but  fpecialiy 
purpofed  for  the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in  Jentlemen 
and  Noblemens  Houfes,  and  commodious  alfo  tor  all  fuch 
as  have  forgot  the  Latin  Tonge,  and  would,  by  themfelvcs, 
without  a  Scholemafter,  in  fhort  Tyme,  and  with  fmali 
Paines,  recover  a  fufficient  Habilitie,  to  underftand,  write, 
and  fpeake  Latin. 
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AT    LONDON, 
Printed  by  JOHN   DAYE,   dwelling  over  Aldersgate. 

Cum  Gratia  &  Privilegio  Regiae  Majeftatis,  per  Decennium, 
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To  the  Honorable  Sir  WILLIAM  CECILL, 
Knight,  principal  Secretary  to  the  Quene$  Moft 
Excellent  Majefty. 

SUNDRY  and  reafonable  be  the  caufes  why  learned  men  have  ufed 
to  oifer  and  dedicate  fuch  workes  as  they  put  abrode,  to  fome  fuch 
perfonage  as  they  thinke  fitted,  eyther  in  relpedl  of  abiHtie  of  defenfe, 
or  fkill  for  judgement,  or  private  regard  of  kindnefle  and  dutie.  Every 
one  of  thofe  confiderations,  Sir,  move  me  of  right  to  offer  this  my  late 
hufbands,  M.  Aschams  worke  unto  you.  For  well  remembryng  how 
much  all  good  learnyng  oweth  unto  you  for  defence  theieof,  as  the 
Univerfitie  of  Cambrige^  of  which  my  faid  late  hufband  was  a  member, 
have,  in  chofmg  you  theyr  worthy  chauncellor,  acknowledged ;  and  how 
happily  you  have  fpent  your  time  in  fuch  ftudies,  and  caried  the  ufe 
thereof  to  the  right  ende,  to  the  good  fervice  of  the  Queues  Majefty, 
and  your  countrey,  to  all  our  benefites ;  thyrdly,  how  much  my  fayd 
hufband  was  many  wayes  bound  unto  you,  and  how  gladly  and  com- 
fortably he  ufed  in  his  life  to  recognife  and  report  your  goodnefTe  toward 
him,  leavyng  with  me,  then  his  poore  widow,  and  a  great  *  fort  of  or- 
phanes,  a  good  comfort  in  the  hope  of  your  good  continuance,  wliich 
I  have  truly  found  to  me  and  myne,  and  therefore  do  duely  and  dayly 
pray  for  you  and  yours :  I  could  not  finde  any  man  for  whole  name 
this  booke  was  more  agreeable  for  hope  of  proteclion,  more  mete  for  fub- 
milTion  to  judgement,  nor  more  due  for  refpeft  of  worthineffe  of  your 
part,  and  thankfulneffe  of  my  hufbandes  and  mync.  Good  I  truft  it 
fhall  do,  as  I  am  put  in  great  hope  by  many  very  well  learned  that  can 
well  judge  thereof.  Mete  therefore  I  compt  it  that  fuch  good  as  my 
iiufband  was  able  to  do  and  leave  to  die  common-weale,   it  fliould  he 

*  Sort  iS  train,  campany,  number, 
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received  under  your  name,  andthat^the  world  fliould  owe  thanke  thereof 
to  you,  to  whom  my  hufband,  the  authour  of  it,  was,  for  good  receyved 
of  you,  moft  dutifully  bounden.  And  fo  befechyng  you,  to  take  on 
you  the  defence  of  this  booke,  to  advance  the  good  that  may  come  of 
,  it  by  your  allowance  and  furtherance,  to  publicke  ufe  and  benefite,  and 
to  accept  the  thankful  recognition  of  me  and  my  poore  children,  truftyng 
of  the  continuance  of  your  good  memorie  of  M.  Ascham  and  his,  and 
dayly  commending  the  profperous  eflate  of  you  and  yours  to  God, 
whom  you  ferve,  and  whoie  you  are,  I  reft  to  trouble  you. 


Your  humble 


MARGARET  ASCHAM. 


A  PRE- 
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A    PREFACE    to  the  READER. 

TT  THEN  the  great  plage  was  ztLondon,  theyeare  1563,  the  Qiiecncs 
V\  Majeftie  Queen  Elizabeth  lay  at  lier  caftle  of  V/tndJh-e :  where, 
upon  the  loth  day  of  December  *,  it  fortuned,  that,  in  Sir  JFilliam  Cicells 
chamber,  her  Highnefle  principal  Secretarie,  there  dined  together  thefe 
perfonages,  M.  Secretarie  himielfe,  Sir  WiUiam  Petei\  Sir  J.  Mafon, 
D.  Wotton,  Sir  Richard  Sackvillc  Treafurer  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Walter 
Mildmaye  Chauncellor  of  tiie  Exchequer,  M.  Haddon  Mafter  of  Requeftes, 
M.  JohnAfteiy  Mafter  of  theJewell-Houfe,  M.Bernard  Hampto?i,  f  M.Ni- 
ca^us,  and  I.  Of  which  number,  the  mofl  part  were  of  her  Majefties 
Moft  Honourable  Privic  Cbunlell,  and  the  reft  ferving  her  in  very  good 
place.  I  was  glad  then,  and  do  rejoice  yet  to  remember,  that  my  chance 
was  fo  happie  to  be  tliere  that  day,  in  the  companie  of  fo  manie  wife 
and  good  men  together,  as  liardly  then  could  have  beene  piked  out 
againe  out  of  all  Englafide  beiides. 

M.  Secretarie  hath  this  accuftomed  maner,  though  his  head  be  never 
fo  full  of  mofl  weightie  affaires  of  the  realme,  yet,  %  at  dinner  time  he 
doth  feem  to  lay  them  always  afide:  and  findcth  ever  fitte  occafion  to 
taulke  pleafanthe  of  other  matters,  but  moft  gladlie  of  fome  matter  of 
learning :  wherein  he  will  curteflie  heare  the  minde  of  the  meaneft  at 
his  table. 

Not  long  after  our  fitting  doune,  "  I  have  ftrange  newes  brought  me,  j^  ^^^^^_ 
"  fayth  M.  Secretarie,  this  morning,  that  diverfe  fcholers  of  Eaton  be  tarie, 

*  This  was  about  five  years  before  the  author's  death ;  for  he  died  the  30th  of  Decern' 
her  in  the  year  1568,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

f  Nicafius  was  a  Greek  of  Ccnjiantlnopk,  who  came  into  England  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  partly  to  propofe  an  agreement  between  the  Greek  church  and  that  of  this  njtion  ; 
and  partly  to  colled  what  charity  he  could  for  the  poor  diftreiled  Chriftians  of  his  ow/i 
country. 

\  Thns  CraJJus :  "  Eo  autem  omni  fermone  confe£i0,  tantam  in  CrafTo  humanitatem 
*'  fuiffe,  ut  cum  lauti  accubuiflent,  tolleretur  oninis  ilia  fuperioris  trifiitia  fermonis,  eaque 
«'  effet  in  homini-  iu.unditas,  et  tantus  in  jocando  lepos,  ut  dies  inter  eos  Curi^  fuifle  vide- 
"  retur,  convivium  Tufculani."     Cicero  de  Orc.t, 

8  "  runne 
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'•  runne  away  from  the  fchole,  for  feare  of  beating."  Whereupon,  M, 
Secretarie  took  occafion  to  wiflie,  that  fome  more  difcretion  were  in  many 
fcholemafters,  in  ufmgcorreftion,  than  commonUe  there  is :  who  many 
times  puniihe  rather  the  weaknefs  of  nature,  than  the  fault  of  the 
fcholer.  Whereby  many  fcholers,  that  might  elfe  prove  well,  be  driven 
to  hate  learning,  before  they  knowe  what  learning  meaneth  :  and  fo 
are  made  willing  to  forfake  their  booke,  and  be  glad  to  be  put  to  any 
other  kinde  of  living. 

M,  Peter.  M.  Peter,  as  one  fomewhat  fevere  of  nature,  faid  plainlie,  "  That  the 
"  rodde  onelie  was  the  fvvorde,  that  mufl:  keepe  the  fchole  in  obedience, 

M.  Wotton."  an^  tlis  fcholer  in  good  order."  M.  Wotton,  a  man  milde  of  nature, 
with  foft  voice  and  fewe  wordes,  inclined  to  M.  Secretaries  judgment, 

Ludus  lite-   and  faid,  "  In  mine  opinion,  the  fchole-houfe  fliould  be  in  deede,    as 

larius.  cc  \^  \^  Called  by  name,  *  the  houfcof  play  and  pleafure.and  noc  of  feare 

"  and  bondage:  and  as  I  do  remember,  fo  faith  -^Socrates  in  one  place  of 

j^ep°  ^  "  Plato.  And  therefore,  if  a  rodde  carie  the  feare  of  a  fworde,  it  is 
"  no  marville,  if  thofe  that  be  fearfull  of  nature,  chofe  rather  to  for- 
"  fake  the  place,  than  to  ftande   alwayes  within  the  feare  of  a  fworde 

,,  .,  ^  "  in  a  t  fonde  mans  handling."  M..  Mafon,  after  his  maner,  was  verie 
mene  with  both  parties,  plealanthe  playing,  both  with  the  Ihrewde 
touches  of  many  curfte  boyes,  and  with  the  fmall  difcretion  of  many 

M.  Haddon.  **  leude  fcholemafters.  M.  Haddon  was  fuUie  of  M.  Peters  opinion,  and 
faid,  "  That  thebeft  fcholemafter  of  our  time  was  the||  greateft  beater," 

and 

*  Grajo  Schcia  nomine  diBa  ejl, 
Jiijia  lahor'iferii  trlbuantur   ut  otia  mufis,  Aufonius  Edyll.   4. 

t  The  PafTa^e,  to  which  the  Dean  of  Canteihury  here  refers,  is  in  Plato^s  yth  book  of 
h\s  Repub.  not  Tar  from  the  end,  and  is  afterwards  cited  by  Mr. /^Aaot.  I  {hall  here  tran- 
fcribe  it  fomewhat  more  fully  for  the  reader's  fatisfa£tion.  Ta  fji.h  toivjh  Aoyic-y.xp  ri  yl 
ycui/JHTCiiiii,  x^  TraVnf  rr,;  TrftrxiSiixi,  riii  T»i?  AiaAEHliHr;?  SiT  Traorrxtiivdnnixi,  txkt\]i  Zcrt 
%fri  7rcO|5a'>-A£iv,  iy^  ui  lT:-x'ixyKi;  [J.ah7v  to  (!-)(rya  rr.?  SiSxy/s^  TrciauE^sf.  Ti  ifj  ;  "oli 
(iit^'  iyu^  iSiv  lAx^rtfj-x    fj.ila.  axXhai  tov  IXiv^epov    ^cv\  fxxv^Xi/nti.      Oi    ixh   y«p  -rg  cuij.cci^' 
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■OK!i,  j3i'a  ■Tovxy.it'ii,  X.-'^l''"  ''■-"'^''■'  '^''  fl"'<'f*^  a.ire(yxC,ovixf  y'^'X''  ^'  |3taioy  Ulii  'iuupj  9 
■afinfia.  AA);9>i,  sifn.  M11  TOt'mv  Pi'a  {uttov)  to  epir£,  r\ii;  irSiSat  h  To^q  fAK^infJ-ocinii,  xXXoi 
xtC^'iAaf  Tp!(p£,  'ivx  >ix\  jw^XAoy  oio'f  t'  u;   xx&opav  s(p'  0  jxa.5-^  Tiipvxt. 

X  for.',  h  fic/ij}}. 

**  LewJ  originally  fignified  /«j,  not  clericftl,  thence  unlearned,  thence  grofs  of  manner?, 
favage,  laflly  libidinous. 

3   This   was  Nit.  Uflal,   mafter  of  Eaton  fchool,  whom    "Bale  fiiles  E! ganiijimus  omvium 
honarum  Uterarum  iiu g'jkr,   et  carurn  felicijpmus  intcrpres :     la  the   appendix   I  have    glverj 
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and  named  the  pcrfon.  "  Though,"  quoth  I,  "  it  was  his  good  for-  The  author 
"  tune  to  fend  from  his  fcholc  unto  the  univerfity  ■*one  of  the  beft  fcho-  ^fihisbooke. 
"  krs  indeede  of  all  our  time,  yet  wife  men  do  thincke,  that  that  came 
*'  fo  to  pafle,  rather  by  the  great  towardnefie  of  tiie  fcholer,  than  by 
"  the  great  beating  of  the  mafter ;  and  whether  this  be  true  or  no,  you 
*'  yourfelfe  are  beft  witnefle."  I  faid  fomewhat  further  in  the  matter, 
how  and  why  yong  children  were  foner  allured  by  love,  than  driven 
by  beating,  to  attayne  good  learning :  wherein  I  was  the  bolder  to  fay 
my  minde,  becaufe  M.  Secretarie  courteflie  provoked  me  thereunto,  or 
elfe,  in  fuch  a  companie,  and  namelie  in  his  prefence,  my  wonte  is,  to 
be  more  willing  to  ufe  mine  eares  than  to  occupy  my  tonge. 

Sir  Walter  Mildtnaye,   M.  Aftely,  and  the  reft,  faid  verie  litle  j  onelle 
Sir  Rich.  Sackville  faid  nothing  at  all.     After  dinner  I  went  up  to  read 
with  the  Queenes  Majeft-ie.     We  red  then  together  in  the  Greeke  tonge, 
as  I  well  remember,  that  noble  oration  of  Demcjlhenes  againfl  Mfchincs, 
for  his  falfe  dealing  in  his  ambafiage  to  King  Philip  of  Macedonie.     Sir 
BJch.  Sackville  came  up  fone  after  :    and  finding  me   in   her  Majefties  Sir  R.  Sack- 
privy  chamber,  he  tooke  me  by  the  hand,  and  carying  me  to  a  windoe,  ^'"^^  ^°'"- 
faid,  "  M.  Afcham,  I  would  not  for  a  good  deale  of  monie  have  been,  ^^j^h  the  au- 
"  this  day,  abfent  from  dinner.     Where,  though  I  faid  nothing,  yet  thor  of  thft 
"  I  gave  as  good  eare,  and  do  confider  as  well  the  taulke  that  palled,   as  °° 

a  fpecimen  of    Mr.  Udal's  elegancy  both  in  verfe  and  profe.     His  feverity  his  own  fcholar, 
Mr.  Tuffir,   has  fufficiently  proclaimed  in  thefe  lines : 

From  Pauls  /  w^K/,  ia  Y.atonfef!t, 

To    learn  Jlra'ightways  the  Latin  phrafe ; 

Where  fifty  three  Jiripes  given  t}   me 

At  once  I  had : 
For  fault  hut  finally  or  none  at  all. 
It  came  to  pafs,    thus  beat  I  was  : 
See  Udal,  fee  the  mercy  of  thee 
To  me  poor  lad. 

*  This  was  Mr,  Haddon,  fometime  fellow  of  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  very  mucli 
complimented  by  all  the  learned  men  of  that  age;  and  of  whom  Qiieen  Elizabeth,  upon  fome 
comparifon  made  betwixt  him  and  Buchanan,  thus  gave  her  opinion ;  Bttchananum  omnibus 
antepono  :    Haddonum  veinini  pojlpono. 

His  works  are  collefted  into  one  volume,  and  publifiied  by  Dr.  Hatcher,  to  whofe  care 
and  diligence  we  owe  the  catalogue  of  our  fociety.  I  have  thought  proper  to  print  one  of 
his  fpeeches,  which  he  made  to  the  fcholars  of  Eatm,  that  fomething  of  his  great  abilities  may 
be  known. 

C  c  "  any 
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"  any  one  did  there.  M.  Secretarie  faid  very  wifely,  and  moft  trucly,  that 
"  many  yong  wittes  be  driven  to  hate  learninge,  before  they  know  what 
"  learninge  is.  I  can  be  good  witnefs  to  this  myfelfe :  for  a  fond  fchole- 
"  mafter,  before  I  was  fullie  fourtene  yeare  olde,  drave  me  fo,  with  fear  of 
"  beating,  from  all  love  of  learninge,  as  nowe,  when  I  know  what  difFe- 
"  rence  it  is  to  have  learninge,  and  to  have  little,  or  none  at  all,  I  feele  it 
"  my  greatefl;  griefe,  and  find  it  my  greateft  hurte,  that  ever  came  to  me, 
"  that  it  was  my  fo  ill  chance  to  light  upon  fo  lewde  a  fchokmafter.  But 
"  feeing  it  is  but  in  vain  to  lament  thinges  parte,  and  alfo  wifdome  to 
''  looke  to  thinges  to  come,  furelie,  God  willing,  if  God  lend  me  life,  I 
"  will  make  this  my  mifliap,  fome  occafion  of  good  hap  to  litle  *  Robert 
"  Sackville,  my  fonnes  fonne  ;  for  whofe  bringinge  up  I  would  gladlie, 
"  if  it  fo  pleafe  you,  ufe  fpeciallie  your  good  advice.  I  heare  fay,  you 
"  have  a  fonne  much  of  his  age:  we  will  deale  thus  togither.  Point 
"  you  out  a  fcholemafter,  who,  by  your  order,  fhall  teache  my  fonne 
*'  and  yours,  and  for  all  the  reft  I  will  provide,  yea  though  they  three 
"  do  coft  me  a  couple  of  hundred  poundes  by  year ;  and  befides  you  fhall 
"  find  me  as  faft  a  friend  to  you  and  yours,  as  perchance  any  you  have." 
Which  promife  the  worthie  Gentleman  furelie  kept  with  me  untill  his 
dying  daye. 


this  booke. 


The  chief  We  had  then  further  taulke  togither,  of  bringing  up  of  children  : 
pointes  of  of  the  nature  of  quicke  and  hard  wittes :  of  the  right  choice  of  a  good 
witte  :  of  fear  and  love  in  teaching  children.  We  paffed  from  children 
and  came  to  younge  men,  namely.  Gentlemen  :  we  taulked  of  their  to 
much  liberty  to  live  as  they  luft ;  of  their  letting  loufe  to  fone  to  over- 
much experience  of  ill,  contrarie  to  the  good  order  of  many  good  olde 
common  wealthes  of  the  Perjians  and  Greekcs:  of  witte  gathered,  and 
good  fortune  gotten  by  fome,  onely  by  experience,  without  learninge: 
and  laftlie,  he  required  of  me  very  earneftlie,  to  fhewe,  what  I  thought 
of  the  common  goinge  of  EngliJIoemen  mto  Italie.  "  But,  fayth  he,  be- 
"  caufe  this  place,  and  this  tyme,  will  not  fufFer  fo  long  taulke,  as 
*'  thefe  good  matters  require,  therefore  I  praye  you,  at  my  requeft,  and 
"  at  your  leyfure,  put  in  fome  order  of  writing,  the  chiefe  pointes  of 
"  this  our  taulke,  concerning  the  right  order  of  teachinge,  and  honefty 

*  This  great  care  of  the  treafurer's  in  the  education  of  his  two  grandfons,  my  Lord  Cla- 
rendon has  likewife  taken  notice  of  in  the  firlt  book  of  his  hiftory, 

^  ."   of 
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*•  of  living,  for  the  good  bringing  up  of  children,  and  yong  men.    And 
"  fureUe,   befide  contenting  me,  you  ihall  both  pleafe  and  profit  very 
"  many  others."     I  made  fome  excufe  by  lackc  of  habihtie,  and  weake- 
nefle  of  bodie:    "  Well,    faith  he,  I  am  not  now  to  learne  what  you 
"  can  do.     Our  dear  friende,  -f- good  Mr.  Goodricke,  whofe  judgement  I 
"  could  well  believe,  did  once  for  all  fatisfieme  fullie  therein.     Againe, 
"  I  heard  you  fay,  not  long  ago,  that  you  may  thanke  Sir  John  Cheke 
"  for  all  the  learninge  you  have :    and  I  know  very  well    myfelfe  that 
"  you  did  teach  the  Queene.     And  therefore,  feeing  God  did  fo  blefTe 
**  you  to  make  you  the  fcholer  of  the  beli  mafter,  and  alfo  the  fcholc- 
"  mafterofthe  beft  fcholer,  that  ever  were  in  our  time,  furelie  you 
"  lliould   pleafe  God,    benefite  your  countrie,    and  honeft  your   own 
"  name,  if  you  would  take  the  paines  to  impart  to  others,   what  you 
"  leai'ned  of  fuch  a  mailer,  and  how  ye  taught  fuch  a  fcholer.     And, 
"  in  uttering  the  ftuffe  ye  received  of  the  one,  in  declaring  the  order 
*'  ye-tooke  with  the  other,  ye  fhall  never  lacke  neither  matter  nor  ma- 
"  ner,    what  to  write,  nor  how  to  write,  in  this  kind  of  argument." 

I  beginning  fome  further  excufe,  fodainlie  was  called  to  come  to  the 
Queene.  The  night  following  I  llept  little,  my  head  was  fo  full  of  this 
our  former  taike,  and  I  fo  mindfuU  fomewhat  to  fatisfie  the  honed  re- 
quefl  of  fo  deare  a  friend.  I  thought  to  prepare  fome  little  treatife,  for 
a  new  years  gift,  that  Chriflmafs.  But,  as  it  chaunceth  to  bufie  builders, 
fo,  in  building  this  my  poor  fchole-houfe  (the  rather  becaufe  the  form 
of  it  is  fomewhat  new,  and  differing  from  others)  the  work  rofe  dailie 
higher  and  wider,  than  I  thought  it  would  at  the  beginninge. 

And  though  it  appear  now,  and  be  in  very  deede,  but  a  fmall  co- 
tage,  poore  for  the  flufi^e,  and  rude  for  the  workmanfhip,  yet,  in  go- 
ing forward,  I  found  the  fite  fo  good,  as  I  was  lothe  to  give  it  over,  but 
the  making  fo  cofflie,  outreaching  my  habilitie,  as  many  times  I  wifhed, 
that  fome  one  of  thofe  three,  my  deare  friendes,  with  full  purfes,  Sir 
Thomas  Smithe,  M.  Haddojt,  or  M.  Watfon,  had  had  the  doing  of  it. 
Yet,  neverthelefle,  I  myfelfe  fpending  gladly  that  little  that  I  gatte  at 
home  by  good  Sir  John  Cheke,  and  that  that  I  borrowed  abroad  of  my 

f  Bifliop  of  Elyy  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  King  Edward's  reign. 

C  c  2  frend 
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fiend  Sturmius,  befide  fomewhat  that  was  left  me  in  reverfion  by  my 
olde  mafters,  Plato,  Arijlotle,  and  Cicero,  I  have  at  laft  patched  it  up,  as 
1  could,  and  as  you  fee.     If  the  matter  be  mean,  and  meanly  handled, 
I  pray  you  beaicboth  with  me  and  it :  for  never  worke  went  up  in  worfe 
wether,    with  mo  lettes  and  ftoppes,  than   this  poore  fchole-houfe  of 
mine.  *  fVc/lmmJler-Hallczw  bear  feme  witnefle,  befide  -f-  much  weaknefle  of 
bodie,  but  more  trouble  of  minde  by  fome  fuch  fores,  as  grieve  me  to 
touche  them  myfelfe,  and  therefore  I  propofe  not  to  open  them  to  others. 
And,  in  middes  of  outward  injuries  and  inward  cares,  to  encreafe  them 
withal!,  I  good  Sir  Richard  Sackvi/k  d'lcth,  that  worthie  Gentleman ;  that 
eai-nefl;  favourer  and  furthei'er  of  Gods  true  religion ;    that  faithful  fer- 
vitor  to  his  Prince  and  tountrie  :    a  lover  of  learning,  and  all  learned 
men ;  wife  in  all  doinges  j  curtefle  to  all  perfons ;  ftiewing  fpite  to  none  j 
doing  good  to  many;  and,  as  I  well  found,  to  me  fo  faft  a  friend,  as  I 
never  loft  the  like  before.     When  he  was  gone,  my  hart  was  dead. 
There  was  not  one  that  wore  a  black  gown  for  him,    who  carried  a  hea- 
vier hart  for  him  than  I.     When  he  was  gone,  I  caft  this  booke  awaie-j 
I  could  not  look  upon  it,  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  remembering  him, 
who  was  the  onelie  fetter  on  to  do  it ;  and  would  have  beene,  not  oiilie 
a  glad  commender  of  it,  but  alfo  a  fure  and  certaine  comfort  to  me  and 
mine  for  it.     Almoft  two  years  togither,  this  booke  lay  fcattered  and 
Sir  William  neglected,  and  had  bcene  quite  given  over  of  me,  if  the  goodnelTe  of  one 
CiciiJ.  had  not  given  me   fome  life  and  fpirite  againe;     God,   the  mover  of 

goodneffe,  profper  alwais  him  and  his,  as  he  hath  many  times  comfort- 
ed me  and  mine  s  and,  I  truft  to  God,  fliall  comfort  more  and  more. 
Of  v/horn,  moft  juftly  i   may  fay,  and  verie  oft,  and  alwaies  gladlie, 

*  That  he  w^s  unhappily  engaged  in  law  appears  from  Dr.  Haddon  to  his  friend  Sir 
77jomas  Smith,  teC\dent  \t\  Fratice.  "  Scio  ilium  utriufque  noftrum  effe  ftudiofiffimum,  et  aa*- 
'♦  dio  ipfuni  hoc  tempore  litibus  juris  permolefte  exerceri." 

f  "  Ingravefcente  jam  setate,  a  nofturnis  &  pomeridianis  fludiis  abhorrebat :  Antelucanis 
"  &  matutinis  temporibus  legebat,  commentabatur,  ftudebat,  fcribebat.  Erat  corpore  im- 
"  becillis,  h  valetudinarius,  multis  morbis  fraflus,  continentibus  febribus  correptus,  variis 
"  acgrotationibus  asBiiflus ;  quae  paucis  ante  mortem  annis  eum  in  hedicam  febrim  conjece- 
*«  runt."     This  is  taken  out  of  Mr.  Grant's,  excellent  oration. 

J  Sir  Richard  Sackville  died  the  fame  day  that  Sir  John  Mafon  did,  in  the  year  1566,  and 
u\  the  eighth  of  Queen  Elizattth,  two  years  before  Mr.  A/cham's  death. 
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Tafti  wont  to  fay,  that  fweet  verfe  of  Sophoclesy  fpoken  by  *  Oedipus  to 
worthy  Thejeus, 

"E%w    ya,^   a  "xi^   ^"^  f£)    JiKK   aXXof  I3^otuv.  Soph.   ir> 

Oed.  Col. 

This  hope  hath  helped  me  to  end  this  booke :  which,  if  he  allowe,  I 
fliall  thinke  my  labours  well  employed,  and  fliall  not  much  efteme  the 
mifliking  of  any  others.  And  I  truft,  he  fliall  thinke  the  better  of  it, 
becaufe  he  fliall  finde  the  beft  part  thereof  to  come  out  of  his  fchole, 
whom  he,  of  all  men, ,  loved  and  liked  beft. 

Yet  fome  men,  friendly  enough  of  nature,  but  of  fmall  judgement  in 
learninge,  do  thinke  I  take  to  much  paines,  and  fpend  to  much  time, 
in  fettinge  forth  thefe  childrens  affairs.  But  thefe  good  men  were  never 
brought  up  in  Socrates  fchole,  who  faith  plainlie.  That  no  man  goetii 
about  a  more -f-godliepurpofe,  than  he  that  is  raindfull  of  the  good  bring- 
ing up,  both  of  his  own  and  other  mens  children. 

Therefore,  I  truft,  good  and  wife  men  will  thinke  well  of  this  my 
doing.  And  of  other,  that  thinke  otherwife,  I  will  thinke  myfelfe, 
they  are  but  men,  to.  be  pardoned  for  their  foliie,  and  pitied  for  their 
ignorance. 

i> 

'  In  writing  this  booke,  I  have  had  earneft  refpefte  to  three  fpeciall 
pointes,  trothe  of  religion,  honeftie  in  living,  right  order  in  learninge. 
In  which  three  waies,  I  praie  God,  my  poore  children  may  diligently 
waulke :  for  whofe  fake,  -  as  nature  moved,  and  reafon  required,  and 
neceffitie  alfo  fomewhat  compelled,!  was  the  willinger  to  take  thefe  paines. 

For  feeing,  at  my  death,  I  am  not  like  to  leave  them  any  great  ftore  of 
living,  therefore,    in  ray  life-time,    I  thought  good  to  bequeath  unto 

*  Oedipus  fpeaks  to  Thifeus  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  having  through  his  afliftance  recovered  his 
two  daughters  out  of  the  hands  of  Creon, 

f  Plato  in  initio  Theagis  :  'AMoi  wej  Sn,  Z  Ariy-iSSoxe,  >tai,  XiysTai  yt  a-uwI^aA?)  Upov  y(iy,u.x 
tivxt  liTTi^  HVAXi  (xWri  i)TK   «!'  Efii'  'fpa,    "at  a-vTYi  ecu  £11  wtPi  >)j  ITU  i/vv  (ru(W.|JaX£UM.      Ou  yxo 

tr»    TEOl     0T3     flflQTEpS     aU   aV&pUTTl^  j3sA£ua"ai1o,      n     TTlpl   YlxiStioCi  Hit,]  XIriV  «Jt»,  Xesi    Tj)V  OCUTd 

c'ixi'itiv.     Tiiis  paflage  is  cited  by  the  author,  though  not fo  fully. 

themj. 
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them,  in  this  little  booke,  as  in  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  the  right 
waie  to  good  learninge  ;  which  if  they  followe,  with  the  feare  of  God, 
they  fliall  verie  well  come  to  fufficiencie  of  livinge. 

I  wifhe  alfo,  with  all  my  heart,  that  yonge  M.  RoL  Sackville  may 
take  that  fruite  of  tliis  labour,  that  his  worthie  grand-father  purpofed 
he  flioLild  have  done;  and  if  any  other  do  take,  either  profFet  orplea- 
fure  thereby,  they  have  caufe  to  thanke  M.  Robert  Sackville,  for  whom 
fpeciallie  this  my  Schole-mafter  was  provided. 

And  one  thing  I  would  have  the  reader  confider  in  reading  this 
booke,  that,  becaufe  no  fchole-malter  hath  charge  of  any  childe  before 
he  enter  into  his  fchole,  therefore,  I  leaving  all  former  care  of  their 
good  bringing  up  to  wife  and  good  parentes,  as  a  matter  not  belonging 
to  the  fchole-mafler,  I  do  appoynt  this  my  fchole-mafter,  then,  and 
there  to  begin,  where  his  office  and  charge  beginneth.  Which  charge 
lafteth  not  long,  but  untill  the  fcholer  be  made  hable  to  go  to  the 
Univerfitie,  to  precede  in  Logicke,  Rhetoricke,  and  other  kindes  of 
learninge. 

Yet,  if  ray  Schole-maflcr,  for  love  he  bearetli  to  his  fcholer,  fhall 
teach  him  fomewhat  for  his  furtherance,  and  better  judgement  in  learn- 
inge, *  that  may  ferve  him  feven  yeare  after  in  the  Univerfitie,  he  doth 
his  fcholer  no  more  wrong,  nor  deferveth  no  worfe  name  thereby,  than 
he  doth  in  London,  who,  felling  filke  or  cloth  unto  his  friend,  doth 
give  him  better  meafure  than  either  his  promife  or  bargaine  was. 

Farewell  in  Chrijl. 


*  Mr.  jffchnm  feems  in  this  place  to  oppofe  ^:inttl:a>i,  and  that  with  good  reafon.  "  Termit 
*'  confuetudo,  quas  quotlJie  magis  invalefcit,  ut  prseceptoribus  eloquentias,  Latinis  quidem 
*■  femper,  fed  etiam  Grsecis  interim,  difcipuli  ferius  quam  ratio  poltulat,  traderentur. — «— 
"  Itaque  quod  eft  maxime  ridiculum,  non  ante  ad  declamandi  magiftrum  mittendus  vide- 
*'  turpuer,  quam  declamare  jam  fciat.  Nos  fuum  cuique  profeffioni  modum  demus."  Initio 
libri  fecundi. 
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AFTER  the  childe  hath  learned  peifitlie  the  eight  partes  of  fpeach, 
let  him  then  learne  the  right  joyning  togither  of  fubftantives  with- 
adjectives,  the  nowne  with  the  verbe,  the  relative  with  the  antecedent. 
And,  in  learninge  further  his  fynlaxis,  by  mine  advice,  he  Ihall  not  ufe 
the  common  order  in  common  fcholes,  for  making  of  hatmes :  whereby 
the  childe  commonly  learneth,  firft,  an  evill  choice  of  wordes,   (and 
"  *  Right  choice  of  wordes,  faith  Ca/ar,  is  the  foundation  of  eloquence;")    ■ 
then  a  wrong  placing  of  wordes  j    and,  laftlie,    an  ill  framing  of  the 
fentence,    with  a  perverfe  judgement,   both  of  wordes  and  fentences.. 
Thefe  faultes,  taking  once  roote  in  youth,  be  never,  or  hardlie,  pluckt 
away  in  age.     Moreover,-   there  is  no  one  thing,  that  hath  more,  either  Making  of 
dulled  the  wittes,  or  taken  awaye  the  will  of  children  from  learninge,  Latinesmar- 
than  the  care  they  have  to  fatisfie  their  mafters  in  making  of  Latijies.  ^^^^^  ^  ' " 

For  the  fcholer  is  commonlie  beat  for  the  makinge,  when  the  maf- 
ter  were  more  worthie  to  be  beat  for  the  mending,  or  rather  marring  of 
the  fame  :  the  mafter  many  times  being  as  ignorant  as  the  childe,  what 
to  faie  properlie  and  fitlie  to  the  matter. 

Two  fcholemafters  have  fet  forth  in  print,  either  of  them  a  booke 
of  fuch  kinde  of  hatinesy  -j-  Herman  and  Whittington  J.     A  childe  fhall 

*  Cicero  de  darh  Orat.  Sc£i.  72.  "  Quinetiam  in  maximis  occupationibus  cum  ad  te 
"  ipfum  (inquit  ad  me  inrutns)  de  ratione  Latine  loquendi  accuratiflime  fcripferit;  primoque 
"  in  libro  dixerit,  Ver'ioru.n  Je'eifum,  origmem  ejj'e  eloquentia." 

+  Mr  William  Horman,  born  at  Sal'Jbtiry,  was  fometime  mafter  of  Eaton  fchool.  As  to 
his  performance,  though  it  is  here  cenfured,  and  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  as  of  little  ufe  to 
promote  learning;  yet  it  is  highly  recommended  by  that  learned  gentleman,  Mr.  Robert 
Aidr^th  of  Riitoti,  (whom  Erafmus  mentions  with  great  refpefl)  in  a  very  long  and  elegant 
cpiflle;  and  Mr.  Lily  has  expreffed  his  opinion  of  it  in  this  following  epigram  : 

Aufonics  gcntis  linguamftquaiii,   et  cptas 

Pulja  harbarie  doflius  :re  loqui  ; 
Hoc  opw  Hormaiini  dij\as  puer,    u:iU  munus, 
Et  veterui :  refer  ens  awea  diila  pair  urn. 
See  more  of  him  in  the  feconci  book. 

\  IVhittington  was  born  at  Lichfield,  or  near  it.  He  wrote  many  grammatical  books,  which 
Lillys  work  drove  out  of  the  fchools.     He  called  himfelf  ArchlpoJa  Anglice,     ** 

learne 
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learne  of  the  better  of  them,  that,  which  an  other  daie,  if  he  be 
wife  and  come  to  judgement,  he  mufl:  be  faine  to  unlearne 
againe. 

There  is  a  waie,  touched  in  the*  firft  booke  oi Cicero  ^i?Or^/<jr?,  which, 
wifelie  brought  into  fcholes,  truely  taught,  and  confUntly  ufed,  would 
not  only  take  wholly  away  this  butcherlie  feare  of  foaking  of  Latines, 
but  would  alfo,  with  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  in  fhort  time,  as  I  know 
by  good  experience,  worke  a  true  choice  and  placing  of  wordes,  a 
right  ordering  of  fentences,  an  eafy  underftanding  of  thetonge,  a  readi- 
neffe  to  fpeake,  a  facilitie  to  write,  a  true  judgement,  both  of  his  owne, 
and  other  mens  doinges,  what  tonge  foever  he  doth  ufe. 

The  waie  is  this.  After  the  three  concordances  learned,  as  I  touched 
before,  let  the  mafler  read  unto  him  the  Epi/lles  of  Cicero,  gathered 
togithcr  and  chofen  out  by  Sturmius,  for  the  capacitie  of  children. 

The  orJer        Firfl,  let  him  teach  the  childe,  cherefullie  and  plainlie,  the  caufe  and 
of  teaching,  j^^^^^^j.  ^f  ^i^g  letter:    then   let  him  confhrue  it  into  EtigliJJ:e  fo  oft,  as 
the  childe  may  eafelie  carrie  awaie  the    underflanding  of  it :    laftlie, 
parfe  it  over  perfitelie.     This  done  thus,  let  the  childe,  by  and  by,  both 
conftrue  and  parfe  it  over  againe :  fo  that  it  may  appear,  that  the  childe 
doubteth  in  nothing  that  his  mafter  taughte  him  before.     After  this, 
the  childe  muft  take  a  paper  booke,  and,  fitting  in  fome  place,    where 
no  man  fliall  prompe  him,  by  himfelf,    let  him  tranflate  into  EngliJJie 
Two  paper   his  former  leffon.     Then  fliewing  it  to  his  mafter,  let  the  mafter  take 
bookes.        from  him  his  Lati?i  booke,  and,  paufmg  an  houre  at  the  leaft,  then  let 
the  childe  tranflate  his  own  E?iglifie  into  Latine  againe,   in  an  other 
paper  booke.     When  the  childe  bringeth  it,  turned  into  Latin,  the  maf- 
ter muft  compare  it  with  Tul/ies  booke,    and  laie  them  both  togither  : 
and  where  the  childe  doth  well,  either  in  choftng,  or  true  placing  of 
7'uIIics  wordes,  let  the  mafter  praife  him,  and  faie  "  Here  ye  do  well."  For, 

*  The  paflage  here  referred  to  is  in  Tully's  firft  book  De  Oratore.  "  Poftea  mihi  placuit, 
"  eoque  fum  ufus  adolefcens,  ut  fummoru:n  oratorum  Graecas  orationes  explicarem.  Quibus 
♦'  leflis  hoc  affequebar,  ut,  cum  ea,  quae  legerem  Grsece,  Latine  redderem,  non  folum  op- 
<«  timis  verbis  uterer,  &  tamen  ufitatis,  fed  etiam  exprimerem  qusedam  verba  imitande, 
*'  'qua;  nova  noftris  effent,  dummodo  effent  idonea." 

I 
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I  afTure  you,  there  is  no  fuch  whetftone,    to  fliarpen  a  good  witte,  and  c-i'^rcn 

encourage  a  will  to  leaininge,    as  is  praife.  .  ^^  n,  by 

rraiie. 

But  if  the  childe  mifle,  either  in  forgetting  a  vvorde,  or  in  chaun^niig 
a  good  with,  a  worfe,  or  mifordering  the  fcntence,  I  would  not  have 
the  mafler  either  frowne  or  chide  with  hitn,  if  the  childe  have  done  his 
diligence,  and  ufed  no  trowandfliip  therein.  For  I  know,  by  good  ex-  GenthnefTe 
perience,  that  a  childe  fhall  take  more  profit  of  two  faultes  gentlie  '"  teaching, 
warned  of,  than  of  four  thinges  rightlie  hitte.  For  then  tlie  mailer 
fliall  have  good  occafion  to  faie  unto  him,  Tullie  would  have  ufed 
fuch  a  woude,  not  this :  T'uliie  would  have  placed  this  worde  here,  not 
there  :  would  have  ufed  this  cafe,  this  number,  this  perfon,  this  degree, 
this  gender:  he  would  have  ufed  this  moode,  this  tenfe,  this  fmiple, 
rather  than  this  compound:  this  adverbe  here,  not  tliere:  he  would 
have  ended  the  fentence  with  this  verbe,  not  with  that  nowne  or  par- 
ticiple, &c. 

In  thefe  few  lines  I  have  wrapped  up  the  mofl:  tedious  part  of  Gram- 
mar, and  alfo  the  ground  of  almoft  all  the  rules  that  are  fo  bufilie 
taught  by  the  mafler,  and  fo  hardlie  learned  by  the  fcholer,  in  all  com- 
mon fcholes ;  which,  after  this  fort,  the  mafler  fliall  teach  without  all 
error,    and  the  fcholer   fliall  learne  witiiout  great   paine,    the  mafler 
being  led  by  fo  fure  a  guide,  and  the  fcholer  being  brought  into  fo  plaine 
and  eafy  a  waie.     And  therefore  we  do  not  contemne  rules,    but  we 
gladlie  teache  rules;   and  teach  them  more  plainlie,  fenfiblie,   and  or- 
derlie,  than  they  be  commonlie  taught  in  common  fcholes.     For  when 
the  mailer  fliall  compare  T'ullies  booke  with  his  fcholers  tranflation,  let 
the  mafter,   at  the  firfl-,  lead  and  teach  his  fcholer  to  joine  the  rules 
of  his  grammar  booke  with  the  examples  of  his  pi'efent  leflbn,  until! 
the  fcholer,    by  himfelfe,    be  able  to  fetch  out  of  his  grammar  every 
rule  for  every  example  ;  fo  as  the  grammar  booke  be  ever  in  the  fcho- 
lers hand,  and  alfo  ufed  of  him  as  a  dictionarie  for  every  prefent  ule. 
This  is  a  lively  and  perfite  waie  of  teaching  of  rules ;    where  the  com- 
mon waie,  ufed  in  common  fcholes,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  it- 
felfe,  is  tedious  for  the  mafter,  hard  for  the  fcholer,  colde  and  uncom- 
fortable for  them  both. 

Dd  ,  Let    / 
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Let  your  fcholer  be  never  afraid  to  afk  you  any  doubt,  but  ufe  dif- 
cretelie  the  beft  allurementes  ye  can,  to  encourage  him  to  the  fame,  left 
his  over  much  fearinge  of  you  drive  him  to  feeke  fomc  miforderUe  fliifte ; 
as  to  feeke  to  be  helped  by  fome  other  booke,  or  to  be  prompted  by  fome 
other  fcholer,  and  fo  go  about  to  beguile  you  much,  and  himfelfe 
more. 

With  this  waie,  of  good  underflanding  the  matter,  plaine  conflru- 
inge,  diligent  parfinge,  dailie  tranflatinge,  checi-full  admonifliinge,  and 
heedefuU 'amendinge  offaultes;  never  leaving  behinde  jufle  praife  for 
well  doinge,  I  would  have  the  fcholer  brought  up  withall,  till  he  had 
red  and  tranflated  over  the  firfl  booke  of  Epiftles  chofen  out  by  Sturmitts^ 
with  a  good  piece  of  a  comedie  of  Terence  alfo. 

Lntin  fpeak-      All  this  while,   by  mine  advife,  the  childe  fiiall  ufe  to  fpeake  no  La- 

inge.  tin:    for,   as  Cicero  faith  in  like  mater,    witii  like   wordes,  Loquendo, 

QUA        male  loqui  dijcunt.     And  that  excellent  learned  man,  *  G.  Budans,  in  his 

'  Greeke  commentaries,  fore  complaineth,  that,  when  he  began  to  learnethe 

Z,rt//«  tonge,  ufe  of  fpeak ing  Latin  at  the  table,  and  elfewhere,  unadvif- 

edlie,  did  bring  him  to  fuch  an  evill  choice  of  wordes,  to  fuch  a  crooked 

framing  of  fentences,  that  no  one  thing  did  hurte  or  hinder  him  more, 

all  the  days  of  his  life  afterward,   both  for  readinefle  in  fpeaking,  and 

alfo  good  judgement  in  writinge. 

In  very  deede,  if  children  were  brought  up  in  fuch  a  houfe  -f-,  or  fuch 
a  fchole,  where  the  Latin  tonge  were  properlie  and  perfitlie  fpoken,, 
as  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchi  were  brought  up,  in  their  mother  Cornelias 

*  *■'  Id  Laurentio  (Vails)  non  alias  accidit,  quam  ex  prava  loquentium  confuetudine» 
"  quibus  aut  legendis  aut  audiendis  inviti  erroris  contagionem  contrahimus,  fimu!  ex  fermone 
*'  exterrpoiali  et  negleiSo,  cui  inter  familiares  afluefcimus,  praefertim  purse  Latinitatis  ig- 
"  naros  :  Qua  noxafit  interdum,  ut  qusedam  imprudentibus  excidant;  id  quod  aliquando- 
"  expert!  funius  in  Autographis  noftris,  ita  ut  flagitiofae  culpae  nos  perpuderet."     Budaus, 

\  "  Mao-ni  intereft,    quos  quifque  audiat  quotidie   domi,     quibufcum  loquatur  a  puero; 


*  '■-■-^ v»-— -5         -J -J J 1  ,  i  I  J 

quemadmodum  patres,  psdagogi,  matres  etiam  loquantur.     Legimus  epiftolas  Cornell 
♦•  matris  Gracchorum :  Apparet  filios  non  tarn  in  gremio  - 
*'  tris."     Cic.  de  Claris  Orat.       And  again  in  the   fame  boo 
*'  Corneliae  mattis  a  puero  dodus,  &  Giascis  Uteris  eruditus, 


houfe. 
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houfe,  furelie  then  the  dailie  ufe  of  fpeakinge  were  the  beft  and  readlell: 
waie  to  learne  the  Latin  tonge.  But  now,  commonUe,  in  the  beft  Icholes 
in  England,  for  wordes,  right  choice  is  fmallie  regarded,  true  propiiciy 
wholly  neglected,  confufion  is  brought  in,  barbaroufnefle  is  bred  up 
fo  in  young  wittes,  as  afterward  they  be,  not  onelie  marred  for  fpeak- 
inge, but  alfo  corrupted  in  judgement :  as  with  much  adoe,  or  never 
at  all,  they  be  brought  to  right  frame  againe. 

Yet  all  men  covet  to  have  their  children  fpeake  Latin:  and  fo  do  I 
verie  earneftlie  too.     We  bothe  have  one  purpofe :    we  agree  in  defire, 
we  wiflie  one  end,    but  we  differ  fomewhat  in  order  and  waie,    that 
leadeth  rightlie  to  that  end.     Other  would  have  them  fpeake  *  at  all  ad- 
ventures; and,  fo  they  be  fpeakinge,  to  fpeake,  the  mafter  careth  not, 
the  fcholer  knoweth  not,  what.     This  is,  to  feeme,  and  not  to  be ;  ex- 
cepte  it  be,  to  be  bolde  without  fhamc,    raflie  without   Ikill,    full  of 
wordes  without  witte.     I  wifhe  to  have  them  fpeake  fo,  as  it  may  well 
appeare,    that  the   braine  doth   governe    the   tongue,  and  that  reafon 
leadeth  forth  the  taulke.     +  Socrates  doitrine  is  true  in  PlatOy  and  well 
marked,   and  truely  uttered  by  Horase  in  Arte  Poetica,   that,   wherefo- 
ever  knowledge  doth  accompanie  the  witte,    there  beft  utterance  doth  Much  writ- 
alwaies  awaite  upon  the  tongue.     For  good  underftanding  muft  firft  be  '"§  breedeth 
bred  in  the  childe,  which,    being  nouriihed  with  Ikill  and  ufe  of  writ-  [^^/  ^^^ 
inge    (as  I  will  teach  more  largelie  hereafter)  is  the  onlie  waie  to  bringe 

*  Here  it  is  plain,  Mr.  Afcham  had  Tully  in  his  view.  "  Plerique  in  hoc  vocem  modo, 
"  neque  earn  fcienter,  &  vires  exercent  fuas,  &  lingune  celeritatem  incitant,  verhorumquc 
"  frequentia  deleiSaniur.  In  quo  fallit  eos,  quod  audierent,  D'icmdo  homines,  ut  dicunt,  effceie 
"  fclcre.  Vere  enim  etiam  illud  dicitur,  Pirvcfe  diccre,  homines  petvcrfe  dicejido,  facillime 
"  confcqui.  Quamobrem  in  iflis  ipfis  fxercitationibus,  etfi  utile  eft,  etiam  fubitb  fa?pe  dicere, 
"  tanien  illud  utilius,  CumpJo  fpatio  ad  cogitanduni,  paratias  atque  accuratius  dicere.  Ca- 
*'  put  autcm  efl,  quod  (ut  vere  dicam)  minime  facimus  (efl  enim  magni  laboris,  quem 
*'  plerique  fugimus)   quam  plurimum  fcribere."     Cicero  de  Oiat, 

-}•  Plato  in  Phxdro  :  Taf  S\  o/jLOidri^ag  olpli  SiriX^ojAiv,  on  zrxiilx'xi  o  rnv  clXn^axv  slfuit, 
xxXXtrcc  ETriVolai  tv^i^Kim.  Idem  in  Phaedone  :  'AvJip  iTrtfdy.iv(^,  oiip)  5v  ETnVoIai  i^oi  a,f 
Si^on  Xiyov,  rt  i  ;  rioAA'/i  dvxyxn  {i<pyi)  w  "ZwKpxlii  1  his  doftrine  of  Socrates  here  menti- 
oned, CraJJus  feems  modeftly  to  contradidl,  in  Tul'y's  firft  book  De  Oratorc,  calling  it  rather 
probable,  than  true.  "  Atque  illud  eft  probabilius,  neque  tamen  verum,  quod  Socrates 
"  dicere  folebat,  Omnes  in  eo  quodfcirent,  fatis  ejfe  eloquentes,"  The  vetfes  in  Horace,  which 
he  commends,  are  well  known  : 

Scribendi  reSi},  fapere  ejl  (sf  principium,  ^  fons,  '     " 

Rem  tibi  Socraticcs  poterunt  oftendere  chariee : 

Verbaque  provifam  rem  non  invito  fequentur. 

D  d  2  hiia 
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him  to  judgement  and  readinefFe  in  fpeakinge:  and  that  in  farre  flioit-* 
er  time  (if  lie  followe  conftantlie  the  *  trade  of  this  lelTon)  than  he  (hall 
do,  by  common  teachinge  of  the  common  fcholcs  in  Etrgland. 

But,  to  go  forvmrd,  as  you  perceive  your  fcholer  to  goe  better  and 
better  on  awaie,  firft,  with  underftanding  his  lefTon  more  quicklie,  with 
parfing  more  rcadilie,  with  tranflating  more  fpedelie  and  perfitlie  then 
he  was  wonte  ;  after,  give  liim  longer  lefTons  to  tranflate,  and,  withal), 
begin  to  teach  him,  both  in  nownes  and  verbes,  what  is  Propriwn,  and 
what  is  Tranjlatum  ;  what  Synonymum,  what  Dhcrfiim  j  which  be  Con- 
traria,  and  which  be  moft  notable  Phrafes  in  all  his  ledurc.       As, 


Propriufti. 
tranjlatum. 
•^  Synonyma. 
Diverfa. 

Contraria. 
Phrafes. 
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Rex  fepiiltus  ejl 
magnifice. 

Cum  illo  principe, 
fepulta  ejl  et  gloria, 
et  Jalus  reipublicce, 

En/is,  gladhis. 
Laudare,  pradicare. 

X  Diligere,  amare. 
Calere,  exardefcere, 
Ifiimicus,    bojlis, 
Acerbiim  et  lu5luofum  bellum.- 
Dulcis  et  lata  pax. 

Dare  verba. 

II  Abjicere  obedientiam.. 


*  Trade  is  praiike.      ** 

■f  Synonyma  are  very  rare  in   any  language.     Laudare  is  fimply  to  pralfe,,  pradlcart^  to> 

praife  publickly.     ** 

%  "  Quis  erat,  qui  putaret  ad  eum  amorem,  quern  erga  te  habebam,  pofTe  aliquid  acce- 
"  dere  ?  Tantum  tamen  acceflit,  ut  mihi  nunc  denique  amare  videar,  antea  dilexifle."  Cicero 
ad  Dolabellam.  Videtur  Scaiigero  diligere  a  deligendo  didum,  quod  tanquam  initium 
fit  am  and  i. 

jj  This  is  Tully's  expreflion ;  which  I  therefore  mention,  becaufe  I  have  known  fome 
queflion  the  authority  of  it.  C/V.  lib.  i.  Offc.  "  Relinquunt  enim,  &  abjiciunt  obedientiam,. 
♦'  nee  ratione  parent."  And  near  the  end  of  the  fame  book;  "  Non  ilia  omnia  relinquat,, 
**  atque  abjiciat  ?"  The  allufion  feems  to  hz,Jfiildier  quitting  hiipoji^  andtajVing  away  hisarms. 

Ahjecit  dypeum,    Iccoque  motus 

Nediit,   qua  valeat  trahi,   catenam,     Boetius. 

Your 
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Your  fcholer  then  mufl:  have  the  third  paper  booke :    in  the  which,  ^pi^^  ^j^j^j 
after  he  hath  done  his  double  tranflation,  let  him  write,  after  this  fort,  pajier  booke. 
four  of  thefe  forenamed  fix,  diligentlie  marked  out  of  every  IcfTon. 

(    Prop}'ia, 
j     TrmiJIata, 

ui'verja, 

Contraria, 

Phmjes. 

Or  elfe  three,  or  two,  if  tliere  be  no  moe :  and,    if  there  be  none  of 
thefe  at  all  in  fome  le<5lure,  yet  not  omitte  the  order,  but  write  thefe : 

r     D'roerfa  nulla, 

L     Contraria  7iulla,    &c. 

This  diligent  tranllating,  joined  with  this  heedefull  marking,  in  the 
forefaid  epiftles,  and  afterwarde  in  fome  plaine  oration  of  Tullie,  as 
Pro  lege  Manil.  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  or  in  thofe  *  three  y^<^  C.Ccej.  fhall 
worke  fuch  a  right  choice  of  wordes,  fo  ftreight  a  framing  of  fenten- 
ceSj  fuch  a  true  judgement,  both  to  write  fkilfullie,  and  fpeake  wittelie, 
as  wife  men  Ihall  both  praife  and  marvell  at. 

If  your  fcholer  do  mide  fometimes,   in  marking  rightlie  thefe  fore-  Gentleneffc 
faid  fix  thinges,   chide  not  hafteHe,    for  that  Ihall  both  dull  his  witte, '"  ^^^*^*'^"S- 
and  difcorage  his  dihgence,    but  raonifli  him  gcntelie;    which    fhall 
make  him  both  wiUing  to  amende,,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love  and 
hope  of  learning. 

I  have  now  wifhed  twife  or  thrife  this  gentle  nature  to  be  in  a  fchole- 
mafter :  and  that  I  have  done  fo,  neither  by  chance,  nor  without  fome 
reafon,  1  will  now  declare  at  large,   why,    in  mine  opinion,   love  is     Lovf. 

*  There  are  but  two  Orations  properly  a^  C,  Cafarem,  viz, _pro  ^Ligaria,  t!f  rege  Dejotaro  ; 
the  third  is  eafily  underftood  to  be  that  pro  Al.  Alandio,. 

fitter 

4 


£o6 

Feare. 


Common 
fcholes. 


larpe 


fcholemaf- 
ters. 


Nature  pu- 
niflied. 


THE     WORKS     OF 

filter  than  feai-e,   gentlenefle  better  than  beating,  to  bring  up  a  chlldc 
rightlie  in  learning. 

With  the  common  ufe  of  teacliing  and  beating  In  common  fcholes 
of  England^  I  will  not  grcatlie  contend;  which,  if  I  did,  it  were  but  a 
fmall  grammatical  contioverfie,  neither  belonging  to  herefie  nor  treafon, 
nor  greatly  touching  God  nor  the  Prince;  although  in  very  deede,  in 
the  end,  the  good  or  ill  bringing  up  of  children  doth  as  much  ferve 
to  the  good  or  ill  fervice  of  God,  our  Prince,  and  our  whole  countrie, 
as  any  one  thing  doth  befide. 

I  do  gladlie  agree  with  ail  good  fcho'lemafters  In  thefc  pointes ;  to 
have  children  brought  to  good  perfitnelTe  in  learning,  to  all  honeftie 
in  manners,  to  have  all  faultes  rightlie  amended,  to  have  everie  vice 
feverelic  correlated ;  but  for  the  order  and  wale  that  leadeth  rightlie  to 
thefe  pointes,  we  fomevvhat  differ.  For  commonlie  many  fcholemaf- 
ters,  fome  as  I  have  feen,  moe  as  I  have  heard  tell,  be  of  fo  crooked  a 
nature,  as,  when  they  meete  with  a  harde  witted  fcholer,  they  rather 
breake  him  than  bowe  him,  rather  marre  him  than  mend  him.  For 
when  the  fcholemafter  is  angrie  with  fome  other  matter,  then  will  he 
foneft  faul  to  beate  his  fcholer;  and  though  he  himfclfe  fliould  be  pu- 
niflred  for  his  folic,  yet  muft  he  beat  fome  fcholer  for  his  pleafure, 
though  there  be  no  caufe  for  him  to  do  fo,  nor  yet  fault  in  the  fcho- 
ler to  deferve  fo.  Thefe,  ye  will  fay,  be  fond  Icholemafters,  and  fewe 
they  be  that  be  found  to  be  fuch.  They  be  fond  Indeede,  but  furehe 
over  many  fuch  be  found  everie  where.  But  this  will  I  fay,  that  even 
the  wifeft  of  your  great  beaters,  do  as  oft  punllh  nature,  as  they  do  cor- 
re6le  fauUes.  Yea,  many  times,  the  better  nature  is  fore  punifhedj 
for,  if  one,  by  quickneffe  of  witte,  take  his  lefibn  readelie,  an  other, 
by  hardneife  of  witte,  taketh  it  not  fo  fpedelie,  the  firll:  is  alwaies  com- 
mended, the  other  is  commonlie  puniflied  ;  when  a  wife  fcholemafter, 
fhould  rather  difcretlie  confider  the  right  difpofition  of  both  their  na- 
tures, and  not  fo  much  weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now, 
as  what  either  of  them  is  iikelie  to  do  hereafter.  For  this  I  know,  not 
•onlie  by  reading  of  bookes  in  my  iludie,  but  alfo  by  experience  of  hfe 
abrode  in  the  world,  that  thofe,   which  be  commonlie  the  wifeft,  the 

beft 
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beft  learned,  and  befi:  men  alfo,  when  they  be  olde  "*,  v/ere  never  com-Q."'<^ke 
monUe  the  quickeft  of  witte,  when  they  were  yonge.     The  caufes  why,  j^'""  ^°'" 
amongfl  other,  which  be  many,  that  move  mc  thus  to  thinke,  be  thefe 
fewe  which  I  will  reckon.     Quicke  wittes  commonlie  be  apte  to  take, 
unapte  to  keepe  :  -f-  foone  hole  and  defirous  of  this  and  that,  as  colde,  and 
fone  wery  of  the  fame  againe;  more  quicke  to  enter  fpedelie,  than  liable 
to  pearfe   farre;   even   like  over-fharpe  tooles,    whofe  edges  be  verie 
foone  turned.  Such  wittes  delite  themfelves  in  eafie  and  plealant  fludies, 
and  never  pafle  forward  in  hie  and   hard  fciences.     And  therefore  the 
quickeft  wittes  commonlie  may  prove  the  beft  poetes,  but  not  the  wifeft 
orators:  readie  of  tongue  to  fpeake  bokilie,  not  deep  of  judgement,   ei- 
ther for  good  counfell  or  wife  writing.   Alfo  for  manners  and  life,  quicke  Qyicke 
wittes  commonlie  be,  in  defire  new  fangled,  in  purpofe  unconftant,  lieht^'""  ^°''  . 

,  .  ,  i-         ^°  1-11,  r-  ,  .       manneriand 

to  promile  any  tlnng,  ready  to  forget  every  thmg,  both  benehle  and  ni-  life. 
jurie:  and  thereby  neither  faft  to  frend,  nor  fearfuU  to  foe:  inqui- 
fitive  of  every  trifle,  not  fecret  in  greateft  affaires;  bolde,  with  any  perlon, 
buiie  in  every  matter ;  fothing  fuch  as  be  prefent,  nipping  any  that  is 
abfent ;  of  nature  alfo,  alwais  flattering  their  betters,  envying  their 
equals,  defpifing  their  inferiors ;  and,  by  quicknelfe  of  witte,  verie 
quicke  and  readie  to  like  none  fo  well  as  themfelves. 

Moreover,  commonlie,  men  verie  quicke  of  witte  be  alfo  verie  light 
of  \  conditions  ;  and,  thereby,  very  readie  of  difpofition,  to  be  carried 
over  quicklie  by  any  light  companie,  to  any  riot  and  unthriftineffe  when 
they  be  yonge,  and  therefore  feldome  either  honeft  of  life,  or  riche  in 
living,  when  they  be  olde.  For  quicke  in  witte,  and  light  in  manners, 
be  either  feldome  troubled,  or  verie  foon  wery,  in  carying  a  verie  hevie 
purfe.  Quicke  wittes  alfo  be,  in  moft  part  of  all  their  doinges,  over 
quicke,  haftie,  raihe,  headie,  and  brain-ficke.-  Thefe  two  laft  wordes, 
Headie  and  Brain-ficke,  be  fitte  and  proper  wordes,  rifmg  naturally  of 
the  matter,  and  tearmed  aptlie  by  the  condition  of  over  much  quick- 

*  This  was  remarkably  the  charadter  of  Cato  the  Younger^  as  he  is  defcribed  by  Plutarch^. 
See  his  Life. 

t  Thus  Ariji'.th^    moft  admirably  dtfcribing  the  nature  of  youth  :    Eu/*s7«foAoi   J1,  x^ 

(3sArfa-£i?,    K,  »  (/.syoiXai,    ucTri^  at    ruv   xxy-vovluu   iTtJ/ai   ic^  ZT(7yaii.,      Rhel.   2.  cep.  12. 
t  Cflwii^'aw  are  qualities  of  mind,  temper,  difpofition.     ** 

neKe 
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neffe  of  witte.  In  youthc  alfo  they  be  readie  fcofFers,  piivie  mockers, 
and  ever  over  light  and  mery  ;  in  age  fone  teftie,  very  wafpiflie,  and 
alwaies  over  miferable.  And  yet  fewe  of  them  come  to  any  greate  age, 
by  reafon  of  their  mifordered  Ufe  when  they  were  yonge,  but  a  great 
deale  fewer  of  them  come  to  Ihewe  any  great  countenance,  or  beare  any 
great  authoritie  abrode  in  the  world,  but  cither  live  obfcurely,  men 
know  not  how,    or  dye  obfcurely,  men  marke  not  when. 

They  be  like  trees,  |  that  (hcwe  forth  faire  blolToms  and  broad  leaves  in 
Spring  time,  but  bring  out  fmall  and  not  long  lalting  fruit  in  Harveft 
time ;  and  that  only  fuch  as  fall  and  rotte  before  they  be  ripe,  and  fo  ne- 
ver, or  feldome,  come  to  any  good  at  all.  For  this  ye  fhall  finde  moft 
true  by  experience,  that,  amongeft  a  number  of  quicke  wittes  in  youthe, 
fewe  be  found,  in  the  end,  either  verie  fortunate  for  them felves,  or  verie 
profitable  to  ferve  the  common  wealth,  but  decay  and  vanifli,  men  know 
not  which  way,  except  a  very  few,  to  whom,  perad venture,  blood  and  hap- 
py parentage  may  perchance  purchafe  a  long  Handing  upon  the  ftage.  The 
which  felicity,  becaufe  it  cometh  by  others  procuring,  not  by  their  owne 
defervinge,  and  ftand  by  other  mens  feete,  and  not  by  their  own, 
what  owtward  brag  foever  is  borne  by  them,  is  indeed,  of  itfelfe,  and 
in  wife  mens  eyes,  of  no  great  eflimation. 

Some  fcien-  Some  wittes,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be  many  times  marde  by 
ceshurtmens  over  much  ftudie  and  ufe  of  fome  fciences,  namelie,  muficke,  arith- 
wittes,  and   j^etij^i^g     ^nd  geometrie.     Thefe  fciences,  as  they  Iharpen   mens  wittes 

marre  mens  ,       .    °,  ,  ^■'        ..'^  .         . 

maaners.      over  much,  lo  they  change  mens  manners  over  lore,  ir  they  be  not  mo- 
derately mingled,   and  wifely  applied  to  fome  good  ufe  of  life.     Marke 
Mathemati-  ^\\  *  mathematical  heades,    which   be   only  and  wholy  bent   to  thofe 
fciences,  how  folitary  they  be  themfelves,  \\o\w  unfit  to  live  with  otheis, 
and  how  unapte  to  ferve  in  the  world.     This   is  not  onelie  knowen 
now  by  common  experience,   but  uttered  long  before  by  wife    mens 
Galen,      judgement  and  fentence.     Galene   fayth,   much   mufick    marreth  mens 
Plato.       manners :    and  Flato  hath  a  notable  place  of  the  fame  thing  in  his  bookes 
De  Rep.  well  marked  alfo,  and  excellentlie  tranflated  by  Tullie  himfelf. 

X  "  IIKid  ingenioruni  velut  prsecox  genus,  iion  temere  unquam  pervenit  ad  frugem."  ^uint. 
lib,  I.  "  Non  enim  poteft  in  eo  effe  fuccus  diuturnus,  quod  nimis  celeriter  eft  maturita- 
"  tern  aflecutum."     Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  1. 

*  This  cenfure  of  mathematicians  is  confirmed  by  Swift,  in  Gulliver's  Travels.     ** 

Of 
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Of  this  matter  I  wrote  once  more  at  large,  twenty  yeare  ago,  in  my 
*  booke  of  Shootinge  :  now  I  thought  but  to  touch  it,  to  prove,  that  over 
much  quickneffe  of  witte,  either  given  by  nature,  or  fliarpened  by  ftu- 
die,  doth  not  commonlie  bring  forth,  eyther  greateft  learning,  bell 
maners,  or  happieft  life  in  the  end. 

Contrar'.cwife,  a  witte  in  youth  that  is  not  over  dulle,  heavie.  Hard  wittea 
knottie  and  lumpiflie,  but  hard,  tough,  and  though  fomewhat  IVaf- '"  '"•'"'"g- 
filhe,  (as  Tullie  wifheth,  otium^  quietum  non  languidum :  and  negotium  cum 
labore,  non  cum  periculo)  fuch  a  witte,  I  fay,  if  it  be,  at  the  firft,  well 
handled  by  the  mother,  and  rightlie  fmothed  and  wrought  as  it  fhould, 
not  overwartlie,  and  againft  the  wood,  by  the  fcholemafter,  both  for 
learning  and  hole  courfe  of  living,  proveth  alwaies  the  beft.  In  woodc 
and  ftone,  not  the  foftell,  but  hardeft,  be  alwaies  aptefl  for  portraiture, 
both  fairell  for  pleafure,  and  moll:  durable  for  profit.  Hard  wittes  be 
hard  to  receive,  but  fure  to  keepe;  painfull  without  wearienefle,  hede- 
fuU  without  wavering,  conllant  without  newfanglenefle  j  bearing 
heavie  thinges,  though  not  lightlie,  yet  willinglie ;  entring  hard  thinges, 
though  not  eafelie  yet  depelie ;  and  fo  come  to  that  perfitnefle  of  learn- 
ing in  the  ende,  that  quicke  wittes  feeme  in  hope,  but  do  not  in  dede, 
or  elfe  verie  feldome,  ever  attaine  unto.  Alfo,  for  manners  and  life,  hard  Hard  wittes 
wittes,  commonlie,  are  hardlie  caried,  either  to  defire  everie  new  thing, '"  manners 
or  elfe  to  marvell  at  every  ftrange  thinge :  and  therefore  they  be  careful!^"  ^  ' 
and  diligent  in  their  own  matters,  not  curious  and  bufey  in  other 
mens  affaires,  and  fo  they  become  wife  themfelves,  and  alfo  are  counted 
honeft  by  others.  They  be  grave,  fledfaft,  filent  of  tong,  fecret  of  hart. 
Not  haflie  in  making,  but  conftant  in  keping  any  promife.  Not  raflie 
in  uttering,  but  ware  in  confidering  every  matter :  and  thereby,  not 
quicke  in  fpeaking,  but  deepe  of  judgement,  whether  they  write  or  give 
counfell  in  all  weightie  affairs.  And  theis  be  the  men  that  become,  in 
the  end,  both  moft  happie  for  themfelves,  and  alwaife  beft  eftemed 
abjode  in  the  world. 

I  have  bene  longer  in  defcribing  the  nature,  the  good,  or  ill  fuccefle, 
of  the  quicke  and  hard  witte,  than  perchance  fome  will  thinke  this  place 
and  matter  doth  require.    But  my  purpofe  was  hereby  plainlie  to  utter, 

*  See  page  7?. 

E  e  what 
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Thebeft      what  injuile  is  offered   to  all  learninge,   and  to  the  common  wealth 
wittes  dri-    ^^^    ^^.^  ^    j.j^g  f^j^j  father  in  chofinsr,  but  chieflic  by  the  lewd  *  fchole- 

ven  from  I,        .      {        .  ,     ,   ■    •  ,        ,     n  r  , 

learnyng  to  mailer  in  beatmg  and  drivmg  away  the  belt  natures  rrom  learnmgc 
other livyng.  ^  childe  that  is  ftill,  filent,  conftant,  and  fomewhat  hard  of  witte,  is 
either  never  chofen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a  fcholer,  or  elfc,  when  he 
Cometh  to  the  fchole,  he  is  fmally  regarded,  little  looked  unto,  he  lack- 
eth  teaching,  he  lacketh  coraging,  he  lacketh  all  thinges,  onelie  he  ne- 
ver lacketh  beating,  nor  any  word  that  may  move  him  to  hate  learn- 
inge, nor  any  deed  that  may  drive  him  from  learninge,  or  any  other 
kinde  of  living. 

Hard  wittes       And  when  this  fadde  natured,   and  hard  witted  childe  is  bette  from; 

^1^°^^  j^^jjj'"  his  booke,  and  becommeth  after,  eyther  fludent  of  the  common   lawe,, 

of  life.         or  page  in  the  court,  or  fcrving  man,  or  bound  prentice  to  a  merchant,. 

or  to  fome  handiecrafte,  he  proveth,  in  the  ende,  wifer,    happier,  and 

many  times  honefter  too,  than  many  of  theis  quicke  wittes  do  by  their 

learninge. 

Learninge  is  both  hindred  and  injured  to,  by  the  ill  choice  of  them- 
that  fend  young  fcholers  to  the  univerfities ;  of  whom  muft  nedes  come- 
all  oure  divines,  lawyers,  and  phyficians* 

Thefe  young  fcholers  be  chofen  commonlie  -f*  as  young  apples  be  cho- 
Tlie  ill        fgn  by  children,  in  a  faire  garden  about  Si.  James  tyde  :    a  childe  will. 

choice  of  .  •      .  .         . 

wittes  for     chofe  a  fweeting,  becaufe  it  is  prefentlie  faire  and  pleafant,  and  refufe 

learninge.     a  runnet,  becaufe  it  is  then  gi'eene,  hard  and  fowre,  when  the  one,  if 

it  be  eaten,  doth  breed  both  wormes  and  ill  humours ;  the  other,   if 

it  fland  his  tyme,  be  ordered  and  kept  as  it  fhould,  is  holfome  of  it- 

felf,  and  helpeth  to  the  good  digeflion  of  other  meates:   fweetinges 

*  An^oilrif,  qui  fibi  ipfe  cum  nequeat  imperare,  incontinentes  flatim  alteri  injicit  manus. 

f  "  Ita  eft,  inquit  Accius,  uti  dicis.  Neque  id  fane  me  poenitet :  meliora  enim  fore  fpero,, 
"  qua£  deinceps  fcribam.  Nam  quod  in  pomis  eft,  itidem,  inquit,  effe  aiant  in  ingeniis  : 
"  qus  dura  et  acerba  nafcuntur,  poft  fiunt  mitia  &  jucunda.  Sed  qua  gignuntur  fiatim  vieta 
"  et  mollia,  atque  in  principio  funt  uvida,  non  matura  mox  fiunt,  fed  putria.  Relinquen- 
"  dum  igitur  vifum  eft  in.  ingenio,  qyod  dies  atque  aetas  mitificet."  A.  Gellims,  lib.  13.. 
tap.  x. 

will 
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will  receive  wormes,  rotte,  and  dye  on  tlie  tree,  and  never,  or  feldome, 
come  to  the  gathering  for  good  and  lafling  ftore. 

For  verie  greafe  of  herte  I  will  not  applie  the  fimilitude :  but  here- 
by is  plainlie  feen,  how  learning  is  robbed  of  her  bcft  wittes,  firft,  by 
the  greate  beating,  and  after  by  the  ill  chofing  of  fcholers  to  go  to  the 
univerfities  :  whereof  commeth,  paitlie,  that  lewde  and  fpitefull  pro- 
verbe,  founding  to  the  greate  hurte  of  learning,  and  fliame  of  learn- 
ed men,  that  "  the  greateft  clerkes  be  not  the  wifeft  men." 

And  though  I,  in  all  this  difcoui  fe,  feem  plainlie  to  prefer  hard  and 
rough  wittes  before  quicke  and  light  wittes,  both  for  learning  and 
manners,  yet  am  I  not  ignorant  that  fome  quicknefle  of  witte  is  a  An- 
gular gift  of  God,  and  fo  moft  rare  amonges  men  j  and  namelie,  fuch 
a  witte  as  is  quicke  without  lightneife,  fliarp  without  brittlenefle,  de- 
firous  of  good  thinges  without  new  fangleneffe,  diligent  in  painfull 
thinges  without  werifomneffe,  and  conftant  in  good  will  to  do  all  thinges 
well ;  as  I  know  was  in  Sir  "John  Chcke,  and  is  in  fome  that  yet  live, 
in  whom  all  thefe  faire  qualities  of  witte  are  fuUie  mette  together. 

But  it  is  notable  and  trewe,  that  Socrates  fayth  in  Plato  to  his  frende  piato  in 
Phadoy  that  '*  *  that  number  of  men  is  feweft,  which  farre  excede,  Phxdone. 
"  either  in  good  or  ill,  in  wifedom  or  folie;  but  the  meane  betwixt  ^^"^  g°°^' 
"  both  be  the  greateft  number:"   which   he  proveth  trewe  in  diverfe  jnen, be  few- 
other  thinges  J  as  in  grey  houndes,  amonges  which  fewe  are  found  ex-  eft  innum- 
ceding  greate,  or  exceding  little,  exceding  fwift,  or  exceding  flowe.    And   ^'^* 
therefore,  fpeaking  of  quick  and  hard  wittes,  I  meant  the  common  num- 
ber of  quick  and  hard  wittes ;  amonges  tlic  which,  for  the  moft  parte,  the 
hard  witte  proveth  manie  times  the  better  learned,  wiferandhoneftcr  man: 
and  therefore  do  I  the  more  lament  that  fuch  wittes  commonly  be  eyther 
kepte  from  learning  by  fond  fathers,   or  bet  from  learninge  by  lewde 
fcholemafters. 

*  Plato's  words  are  thefe  :— —  oZtux  S,v  ■nyns'xtlo,  tw  f/,\v  xpirsf  >tj  wompV  a-ipoSoix.  oAi'j'sff 
iTv«i  IxolE^af  T!if  Si  /xfla^u,  -zD-AfiV^f.  Flwf  >i£j/£if  ;  riv  S"  tyu.  "£la-7r£0  (fi  i^  cc)  zxipi  ruv 
(!-(p6Spx  uixoMi/  K^  uiyx'Auv,  oi£i  tJ  (TTTOiviuTfco])  iTuai,  ri  (TOioSpx  lAiyav  n  ctpoSox  (j-u,ix.pov 
fgfu^Eiy  avil^uTrov  ;  -fi  Kvi/x,  y\  «AAo  o\ivv;  n  au  Tocyjiv,  »)  jjf adu'j ;  »)  xxXov,  n  axr^^ov,  n 
XiMov,  ri  jj.iXkvx  ;  ^H  ix.  ria-^mxi,  'on  wolvluv  ruv  toiistcoi'  rx  fAiv  xxpx  tuv  i<T')(dTU>v,  inrxi/tx 
^  Ixlyx,  Tx  Si  fj-ilx^v,  a.(phi/x  x.:  -nroAAo/.  By  a  miilake  of  memory,  Crito  was  twice  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Jf.ham  inftead  of  Phado, 

Ee  2  And, 
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Horfemen  And,  Ipcaking  thus  much  of  the  wittes  of  children  for  learning, 
kno^Sge  tlie  opportunitie  of  the  place,  and  goodnefle  of  the  matter,  might  re- 
of  a  good  quire  to  have  here  declared  the  moft  fpeciall  notes  of  a  good  witte  for 
coke  than  jg^^riing  in  a  childe ;  after  the  manner  and  cuftom  of  a  good  horfeman, 
ters  be  in  who  IS  IkilfuU  to  know,  and  hable  to  tell  others,  how,  by  certain  fure 
knowledge  fignes,  a  man  may  choife  a  colte,  that  is  like  to  prove  an  other  day  ex- 
wiHe^°°       cellent  for  the  faddle.     And  it  is  pitie,  that  commonlie  more  care  is  had, 

yea,  and  that  amonges  verie  wife  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunnynge 
A  good  rider  j^^j^  £qj.  ^.j^gj^.  horfe,  than  a  cunnynge  man  for  their  children.  They 
warded' than  fay  nay  in  worde,  but  they  do  fo  in  deede.  For,  to  the  one  they  will 
a  good  gladlie  give  a  ftipend  of  200  crounes  by  yeare,  and  loth  to  offer  to 
fcholemaf-  ^^^  ^^^^^,  ^  ^^^  fhilUnges.  God,  that  fitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their 
Horfe  well  choice  to  flcorne,  and  rewardeth  their  liberalitie  as  it  fhould ;  for  he  fuf- 
*'hMd^"'  11  ^^^'^^^  them  to  have  tame,  and  well  ordered  horfe,  but  wilde  and  un- 
taught,        fortunate  children ;    and  therefore,    in  the  endc,  they  finde  more  plea- 

fure  in  their  horfe  then  comforte  in  their  children. 

But  concerning  the  trewe  notes  of  the  beft  wittes  for  learning  in  a 

childe,  I  will  reporte,  not  myne  own  opinion,  but  the  very  judgement 

of  him  that  was  counted  the  beft  teacher  and  wifeft  man  that  learning 

Plato  in  7.    maketh  mention  of,  and  that  is  Socrates  in  P/aio  -f-,  who  expreffeth  or- 

de  Rep.        derlie  thefe  feven  plaine  notes,,  to  chofe  a  good  witte  in  a  childe  for 

learninge. 

1.  Eutpu^f. 

*  Hos  inter  fumptus,  fejhrtia  ^inti liana 
Ut  mulium,  duo  fufficient :  res  nulla  minoris 
Conftabit  patri,   quam  Jilius.     Juven.  Sat.  7. 

To  thefe  we  (hall  fubjpin  the  verfes  of  Crates  the  philofopher,  mentioned  by  Latrtius ; 

K-oXam  rdXxvlix,   W£v7f,    (ru/x(3»'Au    xxTTtit^ 
llopvri  Tot'AavIoi/,    9»Xo(ro'pi)  tjiwSoAov. 

•f-  It  may  not  be  amifs,  to  prefent  the  reader  with  the  whole  pa/Tage  outf  of  Pliio,  though 
fomewhat  long  ;  fince  not  only  the  notes,  and  charaflers  themfelves,  but  the  explanation  of 
them,  are  in  fome  meafure  thence  taken  by  our  author. 

Apif*ii'T»)Ta,  5  /xax«'pi»,  (f^ni/)  Si7  au'ror?  Trpo';  ra  fAX^i^iJ.ix.TX  uVa'f  j^fiv,  xai  fi.fi  ^xXiirui 
f^xvixviiv.  iroXu  yxp  rot  /xdXXov  xToSttKKtici  vp^/Ca*  £•'  l(y^vfO~i  ixxdnfAXTiv,  ri  ek  yv^\/x<rlQn;. 
olx.tioTip©'  yxp  aurar?  0  i:ii]i<^,  'J"!®^,  aXX'  i  xoivof  Ju  fAirx  tm  <rw/*ar(^.  'AArSii,  X^ri. 
Kasi  lAvifJi-ovx  Si,  )^  xxpxrov,  xx\  Troivrx  ^iXSnovov  cmrmiov.  rt  tivi  taoVw  o'fj  ri/  tc  t»  (tJ- 
fAXT^  ih\'in<rnv  ri]ix  iixTrovtHv,  }^  TQffdvTnf  lAoi&WiV  rt  x«t  fAtXiTriif  tirniXiTv;  OuiJ'jii*,  n  S'oi, 
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1.  E<;(pi;^V.  5.   ^'>^hco,.  Trewenotc. 

2.  MvYifiuv.  6.    ZviT^jTixo?-  of  a  good 

3.  O/Aojita^jjf.  7.    <l)<X£7raAV0f,  witte. 

And  becaufe  I  write  EngliJJje,  and  to  EngliJJjemen,  I  will  plainlie  de- 
clare, in  EngliJ}:e,  both  what  thefe  wordes  of  P/^j/o  meane,  and  how 
aptlie  they  be  linked,    and  how  orderlie  they  follow  one  another. 

I .  Eu^ujjV, 

Is  he,   that  is  apte  by  goodnefTe  of  witte,    and  appliable  by  readi-     Witte. 

nefle  of  will,    to  learning,    having  all  other  qualities  of  the  minde     will. 

and  partes  of  the  bodie,    that  muft  an  other  day  ferve  learning ;  not 

trobled,  mangled,  and  halfed,    but  founde,  whole,   full,  and  hable  to 

do  their  office:   as,  a  toung  not  ftamering,    or  over  hardlie  drawing^. 

forth  wordes,  but  plaine  and  redie  to  deliver  the  meaning  of  the  minde; 

a  voice  not  fofte,  weake,  piping,  womanifhe,    but    audible,    ftronge.  The  voice. 

and  manlike ;  a  countenance  not  werifhe  and  crabbed,   but  faire  and 

comelic ;    a  perfonage  not  wretched  and  deformed,  but  taule  and  good-     ^^<^^- 

lie  :  for  furelie,  *  a  comlie  countenance,  with  a  goodlie  flature,  geveth  l     '"'^^' 

credit  to  learning,  and  authoritie  to  the  perfon;  otherwife,  commonlie,  joyned  with 

cither  open  contempte,  or  privie  disfavour  doth  hurte,  or  hinder,   both  ^  '^°'"''^ 
*  *  perfonage. 

To  yiv   \i\iv  ajxxfirnf**  (iv  i  hyu)   xai  »  octiixIx  $iXo<ro^i'a   J'la  txutx  TTfiorTrtTrluniv  (  o  xxl 
Vforifiov  ("■n-ey.ty)  on  i  h«t'  dj^tav  aurJic  aVlovTai.     0»'  yxo  vo'Suf    Wii  xtrliSxi,  dXKoi  ytnirUi, 


The  reader  will  obfervc,  the  laft  note  ^iAiVa(>^  is  not  here  exprefled  ;  and  I  queftion  very 
jnuch,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  word  in  the  Greek  language.  In  this  fenfe,  piAc'riu,^  is 
generally  ufed  ;  as  in  A^^opA.  fpealcingof  Cyrus,  piAof*a9£r«Tfff  >^  piAolijwo'ToIof  ;  and  in  ano- 
ther place,  o'faf  i'{  iftT^orifAoi  eVi,  "^  i>-iv^i^i@'  :  or  elfe  a  Periphrafis,  as  sVai'vo  ioxs-nif 
'fiyoy-tv^,  ipiy.ivo(,  or  feme  fuch  like. 

•  Th\is  X'ncphon  \n  his  Injiiiution  of  Cyrus,  defigning  rather,  as  7a//;' fuppofes,  a  model 
of  ajuft  and  complete  government,  than  a  true  relation  of  things  performed,  has  defcribed 
his  prince  with  all  thefe  happy  endowments  both  of  mind  and  body. 

yix)  J'la  TO  piAojU.«9r)<  ttvui,  woAAa  y.])/  auroV  att  rii  Braaowa?  xvricuTx,  tru^  ivovlx  irvyyolwi, 
K.',   e(r«  »u'tcj  Ctt    «M«v  i^wTirro,    Six   re  afp^^iKaj  iiv«i,    rapi^u  airtxaailo, 

perfon 
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perfon  and  learning.  And  even  as  *  a  faire  ftone  requireth  to  be  fette 
ill  the  finefl  gold,  with  the  beft  workmanfliip,  or  elfe  it  lefcth  much  of 
the  grace  and  price,  even  fo  excellencye  in  learning,  and  namely  divi- 
nitie,  joined  with  a  comelie  perfonage,  is  a  mervelous  jewell  in  the 
world.  And  how  can  a  cumlie  bodie  be  better  employed,  than  to  ferve 
the  faireft  exercife  of  Goddes  greateft  gifte,  and  that  is  learning.  But 
commonlie  the  faireft  bodies  are  beftowed  on  the  fouled  purpofes.  I 
would  it  were  not  fo ;  and  with  examples  herein,  I  will  not  medle  : 
yet  I  wiflie,  that  thofe  fliould  both  mynde  it  and  medle  with  it,  which 
have  moft  occafion  to  looke  to  it,  as  good  and  wife  fathers  fliould  do; 
and  greatefl:  authoritie  to  amend  it,  as  good  and  wife  magiftrates  ought 
to  do  :  and  yet  I  will  not  let  openlie  to  lament  the  unfortunate  cafe 
of  learning  herein. 

Deformed         For,   if  a  father  havQ  four  fonnes,  three  faire  and  well  formed,  both 

creatures      nivnde  and  bodie,  the  fourth  wretched,  lame,  and  deformed,  -f-his  choice 

commonlte        •'  ,  ^         i  •  i  i  i 

fet  to  learn-  fhall  be,  to  put  the  worfl:  to  learnmg,  as  one  good  enough  to  become 

'"g-  a  fcholer.     I  have  fpent  the  moft  parte  of  my  life  in  the  univerfitie,  and 

therefore  I  can  bear  good  witneffe  that  many  fathers  commonlie  do 

thus  :    whereof  I   have  hard  many  wife,  learned,    and  as  good  men 

as  ever  I  knew,  make  great  and  oft  complainte.     A  good  horfeman  will 

chofe  no  fuch  colte,  neither  for  his  own,  nor  yet  for  his  mafters  fadle. 

And  thus  much  of  the  firft  note. 

2.  Mv^i^uv, 

Memorie.  Good  of  memorie :  a  fpeciall  parte  of  the  firft  note  evipvr,c,  and  a 
mere  benefite  of  nature ;  yet  it  is  fo  neceffarie  for  learning,  as  P/ato 
maketh  it  a  feparate  and  perfite  note  of  itfelfe,  and  that  fo  principal  a 
note,  as,  without  it,  all  other  giftes  of  nature  do  fmall  fervice  to  learn- 

*  ^uale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  out  ubi  Jlavo 
Argentum,  Pariufve  lapis  circumdatur  auro.      Virgil,  lib.  i.  v.  596. 

+  The  fame  complaint  we  have  in  Ludov.  Vives,  in  his  book  De  tradendis  difcipUnis. 
"  Quidam,  quo  nihil  eft  magis  ridiculum,  ineptos  mercaturze  aut  militias,  aut  aliis  civilibss 
*'  muniis,  ad  fcholas  mittunt,  atque  initiari  jubent  ;  quodque  eft  grande  nefas,  Deo  facrant 
•'  foetum  defpicatiflimum  atque  inutiliffimum ;  et  putant  ad  res  tantas  fatis  habiturum  judicii 
"  ac  mentis,  qui  ad  minimas  et  levilTimas  non  habet." 

ing. 
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ing.   AJranius,  *  that  olde  LaWi  poete,  maketh  Meniorie  the  mother  of 
karnhig  and  wifdome,  faying  thus:  ^"'-  ^^'• 

JJfus  me  genuit,    mater  peperit  Mcfnoria. 

And  though  it  be  the  mere  gift  of  nature,  yet  is  memorie  well  pre- 
ferved  by  ufe,  and  much  encreafed  by  order,  as  our  fcholer  mufl:  learne 
an  other  day  in  the  univerfitie:    but,    in  a  childe,  a  good  memorie  is -p^^gg  ^-^^g 
well  known  by  three  properties  :  that  is,  if  it  be  quicke  in  receyving,  fignes  of  a 
fure  in  keping,  and  redie  in  delivering  forthe  againe.  ^°°  memo- 

ir .   ^iXofiK^rig, 

Given  to  love  learning:  for  though  a  child  have  all  the  giftes  of  na- 
ture at  wiflie,  and  perfection  of  memorie  at  will,  yet  if  he  have  not  a 
fpeciall  love  to  learninge,  he  fliall  never  attain  to  much  learning.  And 
therefore  JfocrateSj-f  one  of  the  nobleft  fcholemafters  that  is  in  memorie 
©f  learning,  who  taught  Kinges  and  Princes,  as  Halicarnaffeus  writeth ; 
and  out  of  whofe  fchole,  as  '^ullie  faith,  came  forth  %  mo  noble  cap- 
tanes,  mo  wife  councelors,  than  did  out  of  Epe'uis  horfe  at  Troie : 
This  Ifocrates,  I  fay,  did  caufe  to  be  written  at  the  entrie  of  his 
fehole,   in  golden  letters,  this  golden  fentence,  \\  'Exu  ??  (pfXoi^xQ^g,  'ia-n 

*  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  13.  cap.  8.     Verfus  Afranii  funt  in  togata,  cm  Sellae  nomen  eft : 
Ufus  me  genuit,  matt-r  peperit  Memoria  : 
Sophiam  vacant  me  Graji,    vos  Sapientiam. 

\  DionyJiu$  in  his  treatife  of  the  ancient  Greek  orators,  gives  us  this  great  charadler  of 
Jfocrates.  ETrnpavfVaT©^  Si  yivofiiv^  tuu  kxIx  tov  auVov  axju.aira'wwi'  ^^ovov,  tC  tb;  H^anraf 
ruv  'Afijiuurt'  Tt  >C  iv  TYi  ocXXn  EKXdSt  viuiv  Ura.iSiuo'xi; .     Kai  t>i?  'AO'iiKa/icon  ■moMu^   uy-ov-x 

And  fo  eminent  for  learning  and  wifdom  were  his  fcholars,  that,  as  Dionyjlus  informs  us, 
Hermippus  thought  fit  to  write  their  hiftory  :  o  t«;  'liroKpelrisi  /*«fi>iT«f  dvxy^ci^a-;  "EjfAiTTTro,-. 

X  "  Ecce  tibi  exortus  eft  Ifocrates,  magifter  iftorum  omnium,  cujus  e  ludo,  tanquam  e:^ 
'*  eqiio  Trojano,  innumeri  principes  exierunt :  fed  eorum  paitim  in  pompa,  partim  in  acie 
"  illuftres  effe  voluerunt."  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  2.  Virg.  Et  ipfe  doli  fabricator  Epeus. 
"Itttto;  Sapdrtoi.  Hence  I  fliall  taLe  occafion  to  correfl:  a  verfe,  which  we  meet  with  in  Hi- 
phaJ1i»n,   pag.  60. 

So  I  read  it,  inftead  of  A^faTo?  tV  i(p*  'i'ttttui,  which  Lucretiui  thus  exprefTcs : 
Nee  clam  durateus  Tr(jdi  Pert^ama  pariu 
Injlammajfet  equus  noilurm  Grajugenarum. 

J  This  fentcnce  is  likewife  in  his  Paranejis  to  Demonkus. 
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■zre>.M^a9ijf :    which  excellentlie  faid  in  Greeke,  is  thus  rudeUe  in  Eng- 
lijhe,  If  thou  lovejl  learningy  thou  palt  attayne  to  much  learning. 

Is  he  that  hath  a  lufl:  to  labor,  and  a  will  to  take  paines.  For  if 
a  childe  have  all  the  benefites  of  nature,  with  perfe<5lion  of  memorie, 
love,  like,  and  praife  learning  never  fo  much,  yet  if  he  be  not  of 
himfelfe  painfull,  he  fliall  never  attayne  unto  it.  And  yet,  where 
love  is  prefent,  labor  is  feldom  abfent,  and  namelie  in  ftudie  of  learn- 
ing, and  matters  of  the  mynde:  and  therefore  did  Ifocrates  rightlie 
judge,  that  if  his  fcholcr  were  (piXof^oiS^?,  he  cared  for  no  more. 
Ari/lotle,  *  varying  from  Ifocrates  in  private  affaires  of  life,  but  agreeing 
with  Ifocrates  in  common  judgement  of  learning,  for  love  and  labor  in 
learning,  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  uttered  in  thefe  wordes,  in  his  Rhe- 
toxickQ  ad  TheodeSlen;  "  -}- Libertie  kindleth  love;  love  refufeth  no  la- 
"  bourj  and  labor  obtayneth  whatfoever  it  feeketh."  And  yet,  never- 
thelefle,  goodnefle  of  nature  may  do  litle  good ;  perfedlion  of  me- 
morie may  ferve  to  fmall  ufe;  all  love  may  be  employed  in  vaynej 
and  labor  may  be  fone  gravaled,  if  a  man  trull  alwaies  to  his  own 
fingular  witte,  and  will  not  be  glad  fometyme  to  heare,  take  advife, 
and  learne  of  an  other  :  and  therefore  doth  Socrates  very  notablie  adde 
the  fifth  note  : 


*  This  emulation  between  IfccraUi  and  jfrijloih,  is  rtientioned  by  Tully  more  than  once. 
"  Ipfe  Ariftoteles  cum  florere  Ilbcratem  nobiiitate  difcipulorum  videret,  quod  ipfe  fuas  difpu- 
"  tationes  a  caufis  forenfibus  &  civilibus  ad  inanem  fermonis  elegantiam  tranftuliflet,  mutavit 
♦«  lepente  totam  formam  prope  difciplinas  fuas,  verfumque  quendam  de  Philofleta  paulo  fecus 
"  dixit.  Ille  enim  turpe  fibi  ait  efle  tacere,  cum  barbaros ;  hie  autem,  cum  Ifocratem 
"  pateretur  dicerc."     De  Orat,  lib.  3. 

The  Parody  he  ufed,  though  ingenious,  was  too  fevere  on  fo  great  a  man : 

Ai(rp^f on  ffiUTTocv,    IfoiteolTriv  r   i£v  Xiyut : 
Inverting  this  verfe  of  Euripides,  __ , 

AiV^^poi' (TiwTrau,   |3«f£aj8fT  i£v  Xiytiv. 

You  meet  with  the  fame  verfe  in  the  third  book  of  ^inti/ian,  but  not  fo  correal.     In  La- 
ertius  it  is,  HmoHouTTi  S"  ix»  Atyfiv, 

f  See  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book,  where  this  pafTage  out  of  AriJlotU  is  repeated. 

4  5.     ^I?M^KOO^, 
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He  that  is  glad  to  heare  and  learne  of  another.  For,  otherwife,  he 
fliall  fticke  with  great  troble,  where  he  might  go  eafelie  forwarde :  and 
alfo  catche  hardlie  a  verie  litle  by  his  own  toyle,  when  he  might  gather 
quicklie  a  good  deale,  by  another  mans  teaching.  But  now  there  be 
fome  that  have  great  love  to  learning,  good  luft  to  labor,  be  willing  to 
learne  of  others,  yet,  eyther  of  a  fonde  lliamefaflnefle,  or  elfe  of  a 
proude  folic,  they  dare  not,  or  will  not,  go  to  learne  of  another  : 
and  therefore  doth  Socrates  wifelie  adde  the  fixte  note  of  a  good  witte 
in  a  childe  for  learninge,  and  that  is. 

He  that  is  naturallie  bolde  to  alke  any  queftion,  defirous  to  fearche 
out  any  doubte  ;  not  afliamed  to  learne  of  the  meaneft,  nor  afFraide  to 
go  to  the  greateft,  untill  he  be  perfitlie  taught,  and  fullie  fatisfied. 
The  feventh  and  lafl  poynte  is. 

He  that  loveth  to  be  praifed  for  well  doing,  at  his  father  or  mafters 
hand.  A  childe  of  this  nature  will  earnefllie  love  learninge,  gladlie 
labor  for  learninge,   willinglie  learne  of  other,  boldlie  alk  any  doubte. 

And  thus,  by  Socrates  judgement,  a  good  father,  and  a  wife  fchole- 
mailer,  fliould  chofe  a  childe  to  make  a  fcholer  of,  that  hath,  by  nature, 
the  forefaid  perfite  qualities,  and  cumlie  furniture,  both  of  minde  and 
bodie:  hath  memorie,  quicke  to  receyve,  fure  to  kepe,  and  readie  to 
deliver ;  hath  love  to  learning ;  hath  lull  to  labor ;  hath  defire  to  learne 
of  others;  hath  boldnefle  to  alke  any  queftion;  hath  minde  holie 
bent  to  wynne  praife  by  well  doing. 

The  two  firft  pointes  be  fpeciallbenefites  of  nature  ;  which,  neverthe- 
leflTe,  be  well  preferved,  and  much  encreafed  by  good  order.  But,  as 
for  the  five  laft,  love,  labor,  gladnefle  to  learne  of  others,  boldneffe  to 
afke  doubtes,  and  will  to  wynne  praife,  be  wonne  and  maintened  by 
the  onelie  wifedome  and  difcretion  of  the  fcholemafter.  Which  five 
poyntes,  whether  a  fcholemalter  fhall  worke  foner  in  a  childe  by  fear- 
full  beating,  or  curtefc  handling,  you  that  be  wife,  judge. 

F  f  Yet 
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Yet  fome  men,  wife  in  deede,  but,  in  this  matter,  more  by  fevcritic 
of  nature  than  any  wifedome  at  all,  do  laugh  at  us,  when  wc  thus 
wifhe  and  rcafon,  that  young  children  fliould  rather  be  allured  to 
learning  by  jentltnelTe  and  love,  than  compelled  to  learning  by  beating 
and  feare:  tliey  fay  "  our  reafons  ferve  onlie  to  brecde  forth  taulke,  and 
"  pade  awaie  time,  but  we  never  faw  good  fcholcmaflers  do  fo,  nor  ne- 
"  ver  red  of  v/ife  men  that  thought  fo." 

Yes,  forfothe  :  as  wife  as  they  be,  either  in  other  mens  opinions,  or 
in  their  own  conceite;  I  will  bring  the  contrarie  judgement  of  him, 
who,  they  themfelves  fhall  confelle,  was  as  wife  as  they  are,  or  elfe  they 
may  be  jufllie  thought  to  have  fmall  witte  at  all;  and  that  is  Socrates^ 
Plato  in  7.  whofe  judgement  in  Plato  is  plainlie  this,  in  thefe  wordes  ;  which,  be- 
^  ^''  caufe  they  be  verie  notable,  I  will  recite  them  in  his  own  toung; 
*  Ov^iv  iA,cidyii^x  f^(jci  ScuXeloii  tov  EAeu^spov^pij  i^ocv^ocvuv,  01  [/.tv  yap  tou  (rufioirog 
"TTOi/oi  £/«  vrcvovfiBvoi,  "x^i^ov  ovSev  to  crufzcc  (XTreayx^ovToci'  '^'^'/^^i  ot  Qixiou  ouoev 
Bf^/nsvov  fxccd'^i^x.  In  EngUpje  thus  ;  "  No  learning  ought  to  be  learned  with 
"  bondage  :  for  bodily  labours,  wrought  by  compulfion,  hurt  not  the. 
'•  bodie ;  but  any  learning  learned  by  compulfion,  tarieth  not  long  in 
"  the  mynde."  And  why?  For  whatfoever  the  mynde  doth  learne  un- 
willinglie  with  feare,  the  fame  it  doth  quicklie  forget  without  care. 
And  left  proude  wittes,  that  love  not  to  be  contraryed,  but  have  luft  to 
wrangle  and  trifle  away  troth,  will  fay,  that  Socrates  meaneth  not  this 
of  childrens  teaching,  but  of  fome  other  higher  Icarninge ;  hear 
what  Socrates,  in  the  fame  place,   doth  more  plainlie  fay:  Mij  toIvuv  Qi'a.^ 

u  a^TS,  Tovg  7r«rJ'af  Iv  TO~g  f^ocS'^j^Ka-iv,  dXXcc  "Trcct^ovTocz  Tpe(ps-     That  is  tO  fay  ; 

"  And  therefore,  my  deare  friend,  bryng  not  up  your  children  in  learn- 
"  inge  by  compulfion  and  feare,   but  by  playing  and  pleafure."     And 
The  right     yQ^  ^hat  do  read  P/afo  as  ye  fhold,    do  well  perceyve,  that  thefe  be  no 
Plato.  queftions  alked  by  Socrates  as  doubtes,  but  they  be  fentences,  firft  affirm- 

ed by  Socrates,  as  mere  trothes,  and  after  given  forth  by  Socrates  as 
right  rules ;  moft  neceffarie  to  be  marked,  and  fitte  to  be  folowed  of  all 
them,  that  would  have  children  taughte  as  they  fliouId.  And,  in  this 
counfell,  judgement,  and  authority  of  Socrates,  I  will  repofe  myfelfe; 
untill  I  meete  with  a  man  of  the  contrarie  mynde,  whom.I  may  juftlie 

*  See  the  preface.  ^^ 

take 
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take  to  be  wifer  than  I  thinke  Socrates  was.     Fonde  fcholemafters  nei- Yonge  Jen. 
ther  can  underfland,  nor  will  folow,  this  good  counfell  of  Socrates  ;  but  wifeiieV 
wife  ryders,  in  their  office,  can,  and  will  do  both  ;  which  is  the  onelie  taught  to 
caufe,  that  commonlie  the  yong  jentlemcn  of  England  go  fo  unwilling-  J^^^,    ^1°'"' 
lie   to  fchole,  and  run  fo  faft  to  the  ftable  :    for,    in  very  deede,  fond  than  to 
fcholem afters,  by  feare,  do  beate  into  them  the  hatred  of  learning ;  and  '^^■■"s  ''/ 
wife  ryders,  by  jentle  allurementes,  do  breed  up  in  them  the  love   of  fch^ie^aC. 
ryding.     They  finde  feare  and  bondage  in  fcholes,  they  feele  libertie  and  ters, 
freeddme  in  flables  ;   which  caufeth  them  utterlie  to  abhorre  the    one, 
and  mofl:  gladlie  to  haunt  the  other.     And  I  do  not  write  this,   that,  in 
exhorting  to  the  one,  I  would  diffuade  yonge  jentlemen  from  the  other; 
yea  I  am  forry,  with  all  my  harte,    that  they  be  given  no  more  to  ryd- 
ing than  they  be ;    for,    of  all  outward  qualities,   to  ride  faire  is  moil:    Ryding. 
cumlie  for  himfelfe,  moft  neceli'arie  for  his  countrie ;  and  the  greater 
he  is  in  blood,    the  greater  is  his  praife,   the  more  he  doth  excede  all 
other  therein.     It  was  one  of  the  three  excellent  praifes  amongeft  the 
noble  jentlemen,  the  old  Perfians ;  "  Alwaife  to  fay  troth,  to  ride  faire, 
"  and  fliote  well:"    and  fo  it  was  engraven  -f-  u^onDcifius  tumbe,   as  Strabo  15. 
Strabo  beareth  witnefle  : 

Darius  the  King  lieth  buried  hearCy 
Who  in  ryding  and  jhoting  had  fiever  feare. 

But  to  our  purpofe  :  yonge  men,  by  any  meanes  Itt^mg  the  love 
of  learning,  when  by  tyme  they  cum  to  their  owne  rule,  they  carie  com- 
monlie from  the  fchole  with  them,  a  perpetuall  hatred  of  their  mafter, 
and  a  continual  contempt  of  learninge.  If  ten  jentlemen  be  aiked. 
Why  they  forgot  fo  fone  in  court,  that  which  they  were  learning  fo  long 
in  fchole  i  eight  of  them,  or  let  me  be  blamed,  will  laie  the  fault  oa 
their  ill  handling  by  their  fchokmaflers. 

Cufpinian  doth  report,  that  that  noble  Emperour  Maximilian  would 
lament  verie  oft  his  ||  misfortune  herein.  Yet 

+  This  infcription  is  twice  mentioned  in  his  Toxophilus  :  Straba's  words  are  thefe  :  M(uv>iTj:» 
S    OviKriXf ajoj  «^  to  etti   ii  A^pfts    roc(px>  ypocjJt.ij.cc  ro^e' 

$1 A02   r]V  ro7s  (pihctc   iTTTTiUi    ^   Tc^ornf  aoiro?  i'ytvoy.r\y.   xuv»^y^)^  ly-fxr^v,  ttoIvIx  TSon7» 

II  This  is  the  paflagehe  alludes  to  in  ■Cufpinian.  "  Ubi  habilis  per  netatem  ad  literas  addif- 
"  cendas  fuit,  magiftro  Petro,  qui  poftea  Novae  Civitatis  Antifles  erat,  traditus,  aliquot  an- 

F  f  2  "  nis 
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Paftime.  Yct  fome  wjli  fay,  that  children,  of  nature,  love  paftimc,  and  mif- 
Learnyng.  like  learning  ;  becaufe,  in  their  kinde,  the  one  is  eafie  and  plcafant, 
the  other  hard  and  werifome.  Which  is  an  opinion  not  fo  true,  as  fome 
men  weene.  For,  the  matter  lieth  not  fo  much  in  the  difpofition  of 
them  that  be  yong,  as  in  the  order  and  maner  of  bringing  up,  by 
them  that  be  old  ;  nor  yet  in  the  difference  of  learninge  and  paftime. 
For,  beate  a  child  if  he  daunce  not  well,  and  cherifli  him  though  he 
learne  not  well,  ye  fhall  have  him  unwilling  to  go  to  daunce,  and  glad 
to  go  to  his  booke  :  knocke  him  alwaies  when  he  draweth  his  fliafte  ill, 
and  favour  him  againe  though  he  fault  at  his  booke,  ye  fhall  have  him 
verie  loth  to  be  in  the  field,  and  verie  willing  to  be  in  the  fchole.  Yea, 
I  faie  more,  and  not  of  myfelfe,  but  by  the  judgement  of  thofe,  from 
whom  few  wife  men  will  gladlie  difTent;  that  if  ever  the  nature  of  man 
be  given  at  any  time,  more  than  other,  to  receive  goodncfTe,  it  is  in 
innocencie  of  yonge  yeares,  before  that  experience  of  evill  have  taken 
roote  in  him.  For  the  pure  cleane  witte  of  a  fweete  yonge  babe  is  like 
the  newefl  wax,  moft  hable  to  receive  the  befl  and  fairefl  printing ; 
and,  like  a  new  bright  lilver  difhe  never  occupied,  to  receive,  and  kepe 
cleane,  any  good  thyng  that  is  put  into  it. 


children. 


Will  and         And  thus  will  in  children,   wifelie  wrought  withall,  maie  eafelie  be 
Witte  in     ^qj^  ^q  ^g  yerie  well  willing  to  learne.     "  And  witte  in  children,  by  na- 
"  ture,  namelie  memorie,  *  the  onely  keie  and  keper  of  all  learning,  is 
«'  readieft  to  receive,  and  fureft  to  kepe  anie  maner  of  thing  that  is  learn- 

"  nis  crnn  nobllium  quorundam  filiis  contubernallbus  Latinas  didicit  literas.  Sed  cum  ejus 
•'  prseceptor  folis  Diakfticis  argutiis  dcxSus,  Sophifmata  illi  inculcare  vellet,  ad  quaecapeflen- 
"  da  aptus  non  erat,  fepius  atrociter  verberatus  ab  eo,  magis  ipfe  verberandus,  (cum  verbera 
"  fervos  deceant,  non  liberos)  tandem  eiFecit,  ut  literas  magis  odio  haberet,  quam  diligeret. 
"  Quod  tamen  praecipuum  effe  debet  addifcenti  literas,  quemadmodum  omnes  decent  boni 
*'  pritceptores. 

"  Audivi  ex  oredivi  Maximiliani  hoc  verbum,  quod  nunquam  e  memoria  mea  excidet, 
•'  quod  jam  Romanorum  rex  faflus,  in  menfa,  ut  folebat  de  variis  loqui,  multis  abftantibus, 
"  dixerat.  5/,  inquit,  hodie  praceptor  meus  viveret  Petru^,  quanquam  multa  praceptorihus  de- 
"  beomus,  efficerem,  ut  fe  iiiflituijfe  me  paeniteret.  ^lam  tnulta  en:m  bonis  praceptoribus,  qui 
*'  ref!e  injittuunt  pueroi,  dcbtmus,  tarn  mukis  plagis  funt  onerandi  indoiii  padagogi,  qui preti- 
*'  cfjftmum  tetatis  tetnpus  perdunt,   i^  ea  dounl,  qua  dedifcere  multo  labor e  necejfe  eji." 

*  "  Quid  dicam  de  thefauro  rerum  omnium  Memoria,  quse  nifi  cuftos  inventis,  cogitatifque 
*'  rebus,  &  verbis  adhibeatur,  intelligimus  omnia,  etiamfi  praeclariffima  fuerint,  in  oratore 
«*  pcritura  ?"     Cic,  de  QraU  lib.  u 

"ed 
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"  ed  in  youth."  This,  lewdeand  learned,  by  common  experience,  know 
to  be  moft  trewe.     For  we  remember  nothyng  i'o  well  when  we  be  okle, 
as  thofe  thinges  which  we  learned  vv'hen  we  were  yonge  :    And  this  is 
not  ftraunge,   but  common  in  all  natures  workes.     Every  man  fees  (as  Yon(»e  years 
I  fayd  before)  new  wax  is  beft  for  printing;  new  claie  fitteft  for  work-  ^v^'-^^  *^"'' 
ing;  new  fhorn  woll  apteil  for  Tone  and  fureft  dying;   new  frefh  flefli  ^'"'"y"=' 
for  good  and  durable  falting.     And  this  fimilitude  is  not  rude,  nor  bor- 
rowed of  the  larder-hoLife,  but  out  of  his  fchole-houfe,  of  whom   the 
vvifefl:  of  Engla?id  nede  not  be  afliamed  to  learne.     Yonge  graftes  grow 
not  onlie  fonefl:,  but  alfo  faireft,  and  bring  always  forth  the  beft  and 
fweeteft  fruite ;  yonge  whelpes  learne  eafilie  to  carie ;    yonge  popingeis 
learne  quickhe  to  fpeake :    and  fo,  to  be  fhort,  if  in  all  other  thinges, 
though  they  lacke  reafon,   fens,   and  life,    the  fimilitude  of  youth  is 
fitteft  to  all  goodnefTe;    furelie  nature,  in  mankinde,  is  moft  beneficiall 
and  efFe6luall  in  this  behalfe- 

Therefore,  if  to  the  goodneffe  of  nature  be  joyned  the  wifedome  of 
the  teacher,  in  leading  yonge  wittes  into  a  right  and  plain  way  of  learn- 
ing, furelie  children,  kept  up  in  Gods  feaie,  and  governed  by  his  grace, 
maie  moft  eafilie  be  brought  well  to  ferve  God  and  theyr  contrey,  botli 
by  vertue  and  wifedome. 

But  if  will  and  witte,  by  farder  age,  be  once  allured  from  inno- 
cencie,  delited  in  vaine  fightes,  filled  with  foull  taulke,  crooked  with 
wilfulnefle,  hardened  with  ftubburnefl^e,  and  let  loufe  to  difobedience  j 
furelie  it  is  haj-d  with  jentlenede,  but  unpoflible  with  fevere  crueltie,  to 
call  them  backe  to  good  frame  againe.  For  where  the  one,  perchance, 
maie  bend  it,  the  other  fhall  furelie  breake  it ;  and  fo,  infteade  of 
fome  hope,  leave  an  aflured  defperation,  and  *fhamele(re  contempt  of  all 
goodnefl'ej  thefardeft  pointe  in  all  mifchief,  as  Zenophon  doth- moft  trew-  ^ 
lie  and  moft  wittelie  marke..  Cyri  Fed,, 


*  This  is  the  paffage,  r  fuppofe  :  "Eir£o-9flc»  Si  Soyiu  ft<iXi<;oi  r^  d'X.'^fi^la.  ri  »vtnv^'»i{*».  >t«» 

Therefore, 
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Theiefoie,  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  like  or  contemne,  to  plie  this  waie 

or  that  waie,  to  good  or  to  bad,  ye  fhall  have  as  ye  ufe  a  childe  in  his 
youth. 

And  one  example,  whether  love  or  feare  doth  worke  more  in  a  childe 
for  vertue  and  Icarninge,  I  will  gladlie  report ;  which  maie  be  hard 
with  fome  pleafure,  and  folowed  with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into 
Gerfnanie,  -f  I  came  to  Brodegate  in  Leiceflerjlnre,  to  take  my  leave  of  that 
r  noble  Lady  y^wt' GVf)',  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  beholdinge.  Her 
Grey.  "  parentes,  the  Duke  and  the  Duches,  with  all  the  houlhould,  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  parke.  I  found  her  in  her 
chamber,  readinge  Phcedon  Platonis  in  Greeke,  and  that  with  as  much 
delite,  as  fome  jentlemen  would  read  a  merie  tale  in  Bocafe.  After  falu- 
tation,  and  dewtie  done,  with  fome  other  taulke,  I  aiked  her,  why  fhe 
would  leefe  fuch  palfimc  in  the  parke  ?  Smiling,  fhe  anfwered  me  j  "I 
"  wide,  all  their  fport  in  the  parke  is  but  a  fhadoe  to  that  pleafure  that 
"  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  folke,  they  never  felt  what  trewe  plea- 
"  fure  ment."  "  And  howe  came  you,  Madame,  quoth  I,  to  this 
"  deepe  knowledge  of  pleafure  ?  And  what  did  chieflie  allure  you  unto 
"  it,  feeinge  not  many  women,  but  verie  fewe  men,  have  attained 
"  thereunto."  "  I  will  tell  you,  quoth  llie,  and  tell  you  a  truth,  which 
"  perchance  ye  will  marvel)  at.  One  of  the  greateil  benefites  that  ever 
"  God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  fent  me  fo  Iharpe  and  fevere  parentes,  and 
"  fo  jentle  a  fcholemafler.  For  when  I  am  in  prefence  eyther  of  father 
"  or  mother ;  whether  I  fpeake,  kepe  filence,  fit,  ftand,  or  go,  eate, 
"  drinke,  be  merie,  or  fad,  be  fowyng,  playing,  dauncing,  or  doing 
"  anie  thing  elfe,  I  muft  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  fuch  weight,  meafure, 
"  and  number,  even  fo  perfitclie  as  God  made  the  world,  or  elfe  I  am 

f  This  difcourfe  with  this  excellent  lady,  he  thus  exprefles  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sturmius. 
"  Hac  fuperiore  jeftate,  cum  amicos  meos  in  agro  Eboracenfi  viferem,  &  inde  Uteris  Joannis 
"  Ched  in  Aulam,  ut  hue  proficifcerer,  accitus  fum,  in  via  deflexi  Leiceftriam,  ubi  Jana 
•'  Graja  cum  patre  habitaret.  Statim  admiiTus  Turn  in  cubiculum  :  inveni  nobilem  puellam, 
•'  Dii  boni!  iegentem  Graece  Phaedonem  Platonis  ;  quern  fie  intelligit,  utmihi  ipfi  fummam 
"  admirationem  injiceret.  £ic  loquitur,  &  fcribit  Graece,  ut  vera  referenti  vix  fides  adhiberi 
"  pofEt.  Nadla  eft  prasceptorem  Joannem  Ehnarurn,  utriufque  linguae  valde  peritum  ;  prop- 
"  ter  humanitatem,  prudentiam,  ufiim,  redtam  religionem,  &  alia  multa  recSiflima  amicitije 
"  vincula,  mihi  conjund^liiSmum." 

"  fo 
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''  fo  fiiarplie  taunted,  fo  cruellie  threatened,  yea  prefentlie,  rometimes, 
"  with  pinches,  nippes,  and  bobbes,  and  other  waies,  which  1  will  not 
"  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,  fo  without  meafuie  mifordered,  that 
"^  I  thincke  myfelfe  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  muflgo  to  Mr.  Elmer; 
"  who  teaclieth  me  fo  jentlie,  fo  pleafantlie,  with  fuch  fair  allurementes 
"  to  learninge,  that  I  thinke  all  the  time  nothing  whiles  I  am  with 
"  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  becaufe 
"  whatfoever  I  do  els,  but  learninge,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  feare, 
"  and  whole  milliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  booke  hath  been  fo 
"  much  my  pleafure,  and  bringeth  dayly  to  me  more  pleafure  and 
"  more,  that,  in  refped  of  it,  all  other  pleafures,  in  very  deede,  be 
«  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me." 

r  remember  this  taulk  gladly,  both  becaufe  it  is  fo  worthie  of  memoric, 
and  becaufe  alfo  it  was  the  laft  taulke  that  ever  I  had,  and  the  lart 
tyme  that  ever  I  faw  that  noble  and  worthie  ladie. 

I  could  be  over  long,  both  in  fliewinge  jufi:  caufes,    and  in  recitirrge 
trewe  examples,    why  learning  fhould  be  taught  rather  by   love  than 
feai;e.     He  that  would  fee  a  perfite  difcourfe  of  it,  let  him  read  that 
learned  treatife  which  my  friende  Joan.  Siunnius  wrote,  De  hiflitntione  inft™  princ! 
Principis^  to  the  Duke  of  C/eves. 

The    godlie   counfels  of  Solomon  and  Jefus  the  fonne  of  Sirach,  for  Qui  parcit 
fliarpe  keping  in,  and  bridlinge  of  youthe,  are  ment  rather  for  fat  her  lie  r'/^^'  °'^'' 
correclion,  than  mafterlie  beating ;    rather  for  maners,  than  for  learn- 
inge ;  for  other  places,   than  for  fcholes.     For  God  forbid,   but  all  evill 
touches,  wantonnes,  lyinge,  pickinge,  llouthe,  will,  ftubbornnefle,   and 
difobedience,  fhould  be,    with  fhai-pe  chaflifement,  daily  cut  away. 

This  difcipline  was  well  known,  and  diligentlie  ufed,  among  the 
Grecians  and  old  Romanes ;  as  doth  appeare  in  Arijiophanes,  Jficrates, 
and  Plato,  and  alfo  in  the  comedies  of  Plantus ;  where  we  fee  that  chil- 
dren  were  under  the  rule   of  three  perfones,    Praceptore,    Pcedago'^o,  '" 


Schol 
fte 


e- 


maiter. 


Parente.  The  fcholemafter  taught  him  learninge  with  all  jentlenefTe  ;  the  2.  Gover- 

governour  correfled  his  maners  with    much  fliarpnefle ;    the  father     """"■• 

3.  Fathw. 
keld 
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held  the  fterne  of  his  whole  obedience.  And  fo,  he  that  ufed  to  teachc, 
did  not  commonlie  ufe  to  beate,  but  remitted  that  over  to  another 
mans  charge.  But  what  fliall  we  faie,  when  now,  in  our  dayes,  the 
fcholematter  is  ufed  both  for  Fr(?ceptor  in  Icarninge,  and  Padagogiis  in 
maners.  Surely  I  would  he  ftiould  not  confound  their  offices,  but  dif- 
CJ'ctelie  ufe  the  dewlic  of  both;  fo  that  neither  ill  touches  fliould  be  left 
unpuniihed,  nor  jcntlenelTe  in  teachinge  anie  wife  omitted.  And  he 
fliall  well  do  both,  if  wifelie  he  do  appointe  diverfitie  of  time,  and  fe- 
perate  place,  for  either  purpofe  ;    ufmg  alwaies  fuch  difcrete  modera- 

The  fchole-tion,  as  the  fchole-houfe  fliould  be  counted  a  fancluarie  againft  feare; 

houfe.  and  jverie  well  learninge,  a  common  pardon  for  ill  doing,  if  the  fault 

of  itfelfe  be  not  over  heinous. 

And  thus  the  children,  kept  up  in  Gods  feare,  and  preferved  by  his 
grace,  finding  paine  in  all  ill  doing,  and  pleafure  in  well  ftudying,  fliold 
eafelie  be  brought  to  honeftie  of  life,  and  perfitnefTe  of  learning  ;  the 
onlie  marke,  that  good  and  wife  fathers  do  wiflie  and  labour,  that 
their  children  fliold  mofl  bufilie  and  carefuUie  fliot  at. 

Youth  of        There  is  another  difcommoditie  befides  crueltie  in  fcholemafters  in 

Englande      beating  away  the  love  of  learning  from  children  ;  which  hindreth  learn- 

with^'loo"^  inge  and  vertue,  and  good  bringing  up  of  youth,    and  namelie  young 

muchlibertiejentlemen,  verie  much  in  Englande.     This  fauh  is  cleane  contrary  to  the 

firft.     I  wifhed  before,  to   have  love  of  learning  bred  up   in  children  : 

I  wiflie  as  much  now,  to  have  young  men  brought  up  in  good  order  of 

living,  and  in  fome  more  fevere  difcipline,  than  commonlie  they  be. 

We  have  lacke  in  Englande  of  fuch  good  order,   as  the  old  noble  Perfi- 

ans  fo  carefullie  ufed  >  whofe  children,  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeares, 

Xen.  r.     were  brought  up  in  learning,  and  exercifes  of  labor ;  *  and  that  in  fuch 

Cyri  Fed.    place,  where  they  fhold  neitlier  fee  that  was  uncumlie,   nor  hear  that 

was  unhonefl:.     Yea,  a  yong  jentleman  was  never  free  to  go  where  he 

would,  and  do  what  he  lifle  himfelf ;  but  under  the  kepe,  and  by  the 


» 


'Erii'  auTorf 'E>.tu9£««  ^Ayosoc  xx.X2[ji.ivrt,  £k9«  ra  re  ^ocaixna,  >t,  rot  «?J^x  a^^tTx  zriiroh- 
T«i.  ivriHiiv  T«  jMV  uiMux,  y-oci  oi  dy'^aioi  ic'  ai  rxTuv  ipai/ai,  >t,  (XTriipoxxXtxi  UTriXriXavroct  ilf 
dXX<tv  TQTTov  u(  f*,r\  y.iyvijrtra.i  -n  td'tuv  tu'oEv)  t)1  run  urfTranJiUjUEHOv  £iiX5(r|M.ia.  I  fee  no  difFcrence 
fcetween  this  college  in  Perfia,  and  one  here  in  Engh.nd,  excepting  that  theirs  was  joined  to 
the  court,  and  fo  was  more  in  the  eye  of  their  fuperiors  and  chief  magiftrates. 

counfell, 
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counfell,  of  fome  grave  governour,    until  he  was  either  married,    or 
called  to  bear  fome  office  in  the  common-wealth. 

And  fee  the  great  obedience  that  was  ufed  in  old  time  to  fathers  and 
governours.  No  fonne,  were  he  never  fo  olde  of  yeaj-s,  never  i'o  great 
of  birth,  though  he  were  a  kinges  fonne,  might  not  marry,  but  by  his 
fathers  and  mothers  alfo  confent.  Cyfus  the  Great,  after  he  had  con- 
quered Babyloti,  and  fubdewed  riche  king  Crcejhs,  with  whole  Afia-minor, 
cummyng  tryumphantlie  home,  his  uncle  Cyaxeris  offered  him  his 
daughter  to  wife.  C)';7«  thanked  his  uncle,  and  praifed  the  maide ;  but 
for  marriage,  he  ani'wered  him  with  thies  wife  and  fweete  wordes,  as 
they  be  uttered  by  Xenophoii ;  'Axa',  u  Kvx^afi'^,  to,  ts  ytv'^  Ittkhu,  k,  Xen.  8. 
rvjv  iirx~Soi,  )^  SaJ^oc.  l3iiXof/.oii  ^e,  eCflyi,  cruv  t»)  tk  ■srcx.Tfog  yvuijA-r  >c,  rr  t^j  uij-  ^^^  ^^'^' 
Tpoi  ToiuTcc  (Toi  (rwoctvecrai,  &c.  That  is  to  lay,  "  Uncle  Cyaxeris,  I  com- 
"  mend  the  ftocke,  I  like  the  maide,  and  I  allow  well  the  dowrie,  but 
"  (fayth  he)  by  the  counfell  and  confent  of  my  father  and  mother,  I 
"  will  determine  farther  of  thies  matters." 

Strong  Sam/on  alfo  in  Scripture  faw  a  maide  that  liked  him ;  but  he 
fpake  not  to  her,  but  went  home  to  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  de- 
fired  *  both  father  and  mother  to  make  the  marriage  for  him.  Doth 
this  modertie,  doth  this  obedience,  that  was  in  great  king  Cyrus,  and 
ftoute  Sam/on,  remaine  in  our  young  men  at  this  dale  ?  No  furelie  :  for 
we  live  not  longer  after  them  by  tyme,  than  we  live  farre  different 
from  them  by  good  order.  Our  tyme  is  fo  farre  from  that  old  difci- 
pline  and  obedience,  as  now,  not  onlie  young  jentlemen,  but  even  ve- 
rie  girles  dare,  without  all  feare,  though  not  without  open  fliame, 
where  they  lift,  and  how  they  lift,  marrie  themfelves  in  fpite  of  father, 

*  The  fame  dutiful  regard  Homer  takes  care  to  make  Achilla  exprefs  in  his  fpcech  to  the 
legates  fent  by  Agamemnon,  Iliad.  I.  393. 

tiv  yy.p  ar\  jut   o"ouiri   -jfoi,    x,  ojxao    iYMU,oi.t, 
n-oAfij;  ^riv  (Alt   ETTsila  yvvxTxa,  yx(J.i(y(ri\xi   au'ro'?. 

"  Nam,  ut  biquit  Grotius,  fi  in  omnibus  rebus  filii  reverentiam  parentibus  debent,  certe  prse- 
"  cipue  earn  debent  in  eo  negotio,  quod  ad  gentem  totam  pertinet,  quale  funt  nuptias."  So 
Hermione  in  Euripides,  though  I  think  her  charafter  none  of  the  belt,  makes  this  reply  to 
Orejies: 

^VjX(ptV[JI,Ot,TUV    jJ.IV    TUV    EfAUV    TSyXTnP    E/AOJ 

Mi^iy^vsin  £^£i,   iii>i  i[Aov  xfi'viiK  rdh.  Andromache,  v.  987. 

G  g  mother, 
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mother,  God,  good  order,  and  all.  The  caufe  of  this  evill  is,  that 
youth  is  leail  looked  unto,  when  they  ftand  moll  neede  of  good  kepe 
and  regard.  It  availeth  not,  to  fee  them  well  taught  in  yong  yeares, 
and  after  when  they  come  to  luft  and  youthfull  dayes,  to  give  them  li- 
cence to  live  as  they  luft  themfelves.  For  if  ye  fuffer  the  eye  of  a  yong 
jentleman  once  to  be  entangled  with  vaine  fightes,  and  the  eare  to  be 
corrupted  with  fond  or  filthie  taulke,  the  mynde  fhall  qucicklie  fall 
fick,  and  fone  vomit,  and  caft  up  all  the  holefome  doclrine,  that  he 
received  in  -childhoode,  though  he  were  never  fo  well  brought  up  be- 
fore. And  being  ones  inglutted  with  vanitie,  he  will  ftreightway  lothe 
all  learning,  and  all  good  counfell  to  the  fame ;  and  the  parentes,  for 
all  their  great  coft  and  charge,  reape  onelie  in  the  end  the  fruite  of 
grief  and  care. 

Great  mens      This  cviU  is  not  common  to  poore  men,  as  God  will  have  it,  but 
brouohuuL^  proper  to  riche  and  great  mens  children,  as  they  deferve  it.     Indcede 
from  feven    to   feventeene,  young   jentlemen  commonlie  be   carefullie 
enough  brought  up;  •'  but  from  feventeene  to  feven  and  twentie  (*  the 
"  mofb  dangerous  tyme  of  all   mans  life,    and  moft  flipperie  to  ftay 
"  well  in)  they  have  commonlie  the  i-eine  of  all  licens  in  their  owne 
"  hand,  and  efpeciallie  foch  as  do  live  in  the  court."     And  that  which 
Wife  men    jg  moft  to  be  marveled  at,  commonlie  the  wifeft  and  alfo  beft  men,  be 
fond  fathers,  ^^^^^^j  ^j^^  fondeft  fathers  in  this  behalfe.     And   if  fome  good  father 
would  I'eik  fome  remedie  herein,  yet  the  mother   (if  the  houfe  hold  of 
our  lady)   had  rather,    yea  and  will  to,   have  her  fonne  cunnyng  and 
bold,  in  making  him  to  hve  trimlie  when  he  is  young,  than  by  learn- 
ing and  travell,  to  be  able  to  ferve  his  prince  and  his  countrie,  both 
wilelie  in  peace,  and  ftoutelie  in  warre,  when  he  is  old. 

Meanemens      The  fault  is  in  yourfelves,  ye  noble  mens  fonnes,  and   therefore  ye 
fonnes  come  jgf^j.yg  fj^g  greater  blame,  that  commonlie   the  meaner   mens  children 

to  great  au-  o  .^   ,  n.    j  •         i 

thoritie.  come  to  be  the  wifeft  counctllors,  and  greateft  doers,  m  the  weightie 
affaires  of  this  realme.  And  why  ?  for  God  will  have  it  fo  of  his  pro- 
vidence,  becaufe  ye  will  have  it  no  otherwife  by  your  negligence. 

*  So  fays  Xenophon  in  his  firft  book  of  the  Inflitution  of  Cyrus :  Acxtr  yoi^  ^utj;  j!   nAixia 

And 
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And  God  is  a  good  God,  and  wifeft  in   all  his  doinges,    that  will 
place  vertue,  and  difplace  vice,  in  thofe  kingdomes  where  he  doth  go- 
verne.     "  For  he  knoweth,  that  nobilitie  without  vertue  and  wifdome,  Nobilitic 
"  is  bloud  indeed,  but  bloud  trewelie  without  bones  and  finewes ;    and  without  wif- 
"  fo  of  it  felfe,  without  the  other,  verie  weake  to  beare  the  burden  of  °™^* 
"  weightie  affaires." 

The  greateft  fliippe  indeede  conimonlie  carieth  the  greatefl  burden, 
but  yet  alwayes  with  the  greatefl:  jeoperdie,  not  onlie  for  the  perfons 
and  goodes  committed  unto  it,  but  even  for  the  Ihippe  itfelfe,  except  it 
be  governed  with  the  greater  wifdome. 

But  nobilitie,  governed  by  learning  and  wifdome,    is  indeed,    rnofl  Nobilitie 
like  a  faire  fliippe,  havyng  tide  and  winde  at  will,  under  the  ruele  of  a  J'     ^*^" 
ikilfuU  mafter  :   when  contrariewile,  a  fliippe  caried,  yea   with  the  hi- ^j, 
eft  tide  and  greatefl  winde,  lacking  a  fkilfuU  mafter,  moft  commonlie  wifdome. 
doth  either  fmk  itfelfe  upon  fandes,  or  breake  itfelfe  upon  rockes.     And 
even  fo,  how  manie  have  been  either  drowned  in  vaine  pleafure,   or  Vaine  plea- 
overwhelmed  by  ftout  wilfulnefs,  the  hiftories  of  England  be  able  to  '"'^^'  ^"^ 
affourde  over  many  examples  unto  us.      Therefore,   ye  great  and  no-  nefs,  two 
blemens  children,    if  ye  will  have  rightfullie  that  piaife,     and  enjoie greatefl  ene- 
furelie  that  place,  which  your  fathers  have,   and  elders  had,  and  leftl"-^^'°"°  '" 
unto  you,   ye  muft  kepe  it  as  they  gat  it ;  and  that  is,  by  the  onlie 
waie  of  vertue,  wifdome,  and  worthinelfe. 

For  wifdome  and  virtue,  there  be  manie  faire  examples  in  this  court 
for  young  jentlemen  to  follow ;  but  they  be  like  faire  markes  in  the 
field,  out  of  a  mans  reach,  to  far  of  to  fliote  at  well.  The  beft  and 
worthieft  men,  indeede,  be  fometimes  feen,  but  feldom  taulked  with- 
all,  A  young  jentleman  may  fometime  knele  to  their  perfon,  but  fmallie 
ufe  their  companie  for  their  better  inftruflion. 

But  young  jentlemen  are  faine  commonlie  to  do  in  the  Court,  as 
young  archers  do  in  the  field ;  that  is,  take  foch  markes  as  be  nie  them, 
although  they  be  never  fo  foule  to  fhoote  at :   I  meane,    they  be  driven  III  companie 
to  kepe  companie  with  the  worfte :  and  what  force  ill  companie  hath'"^"^"^ 
to  corrupt  good  wittes,  the  wifeft  men  know  beft. 

G  g  2  And 
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The  court        And  not  ill  companie    onlie,  but  the  ill  opinion  alfo  of  the  mofl: 
judgeth         uait  doth  moch  harme ;  and   namelie  of  thofe  which  fhold  be  wife  in 

worlt  01   the  r  .^  y        •  r      r  •  c  r  • 

bed  naturei  the  trewe  decyphnng,  of  the  good  difpofition  of  nature,  of  comlinelle 
in  youth,      jj^  couitlie  manners,  and  all  right  doinges  of  men. 

J3ut  errour,  and  phantafie,  do  commonlie  occupie  the  place  of  troth 
and  judgement.  For,  if  a  yong  jentleman  be  demure  and  ftill  of  na- 
ture, they  fay  he  is  fimple,  and  lacketh  witte  j  if  he  be  baflifuU,  and 
will  foone  blufhe,  they  call  him  a  babifhe  and  ill  brought  up  thyngej 
Xen.  I.  when  Xenophon  doth  precifelie  note  in  Cyrm,  that  "  *  his  baflifulneffe  in 
Cyri  Pa;d.  .,  youth,  was  the  verie  trewe  figne  of  his  vertue  and  ftoutnes  after." 
If  he  be  innocent  and  ignorant  of  ill,  they  fay  he  is  rude,  and  hath  no 
o-race :  fo  ungraciouflie  do  fome  gracelefle  men  mifufe  the  faire  and 
ffodlie  word  Grace  ! 

Thegraccin      But  if  ye  would  know  what  grace  they  meene,  go  and   looke,  and 
court.  learne  amongcs  them,  and  ye  fliall  fee  that  it  is, 

Firft,  to  blufli  at  nothing.     "  And  blufhing  in  youth,"   fayth  Ari- 

flotle,  -f  "  is  nothing  elfe  but  feare  to  do  ill :"  which  feare  beyng  once  luf- 

tely  fraid  away  from  youth,  then  folio wcth  to  dare  do  any  mifchief;  to 

Grace  of     contemne  ftoutly  any  goodneffe  ;  to  be  bufie  in  every  matter;  to  be  ikil- 

court.  £^^j|  j^^  every  thing  ;  to  acknowledge  no   ignorance  at  all.     To  do  thus 

in  court,  is  counted  of  fome  the  chief  and  greateft  grace  of  ail ;  and 

termed  by  the  name  of  a  vertue,  called  courage   and  boldneile ;  when 

i7\c.de  Orat.  Crajfiis  in   Cicero  teacheth   the  cleane  contrarie,  and  that  moft  wittelie, 

^'  faying  thus  j    Audere,  cum  bonis  etiam  rebus  conjiin6iwn,    per  fcipfum  eft 

ma.  good    magnopere  fugiendum :  which  is  to  fay,    "To  be   bold,  yea  in  a  good 

matter,   not  t<  matter,  is  for  itfelf  greatlie  to  be  efchewed." 

to  be  praifed. 

More  grace      Moreover,  where  the  fwing  goeth,  there  to  follow,  fawne,  flatter, 
ef  court,      laugh,  and  lie  luftelie  at  other  mens  liking;  to  face,  fland  fore  moft, 

t   AiV^u'vJi,    (po'So?  Siy-XiH  \J/o'j/8.      Ariji.  Mngn.   Alaral.    Menandtr,    'EauScimv  liraf  Xf^'f 
ifvai  fxct  o^oKEi".     Ttrence\  expreffion  is  well  known  :  Erubitit :  falva  res  ejt. 

fhove 
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fliove  backe ;  and  to  the  meaner  man,  or  unknown  In  the  court,  to 

feeme  fomewhat  fohime,  coye,  big,  and  dangerous  of  looke,  taulk,  and 

anfwere:    to  think  well  of  himfelfe,    to  be  luftie    in  contemning   of 

others,  to  have  fome  trim  grace  in  a  privie  mock  :  and  in  greater  pre- 

fens,  to  beare  a  brave  looke ;    to  be  warlike,  though  he  never  looked 

enimie  in  the  face  in  warre  j  yet  fome  warlike  figne  muft  be  ufed,  either 

a  flovinglie  bufking,  or  an  overftaring  frounced  hed,  as  though  out  of 

everie  haeres  toppe  fliould  fuddenlie  ftart  out  a  good  big  othe,  when 

nede  requireth.     Yet,  praifed  be  God,  England  hath  at  this  time  manie  Men  of 

worthie  captaines  and  good  fouldiours  j  which  be  indeede  fo  honeft  of  warrebeftof 

behaviour,  fo  cumlie  of  conditions,  fo  milde  of  maners,  as  they  may'^^'    "°"^' 

be  examples  of  good  order,  to  a  good  fort  of  others,  which  never  came 

in  warre. 

But  to  returne  where  I  left :  in  place  alfo  to  be  able  to  raife  tauike, 
and  make  difcourfe  of  everie  riflie ;  to  have  a  verie  good  will  to  hear 
himfelfe  fpeake  j  to  be  feen  in  palmiftrie,  whereby  to  conveie  to  chaft  Palmirtrle. 
eares,  fome  fond  or  filthie  tauike.  And  if  fome  Smithfield  ruffian  take 
up  fome  ftrange  going,  fome  new  mowing  with  the  mouth,  fome 
wrinching  with  the  fhoulders,  fome  brave  proverbe,  fome  frefli  new 
othe,  that  is  not  ftale,  but  will  rin  round  in  the  mouth  j  Ibme  new 
difguifed  garment,  or  defperate  hat,  fond  in  facion,  or  gaurifli  in  co- 
lour, whatfoever  it  coll,  how  fmall  foever  his  living  be,  by  what  fhift 
foever  it  be  gotten,  gotten  muft  it  be,  and  ufed  with  the  firfi:,  or  elfe 
the  grace  of  it  is  ftale  and  gone.  Some  part  of  this  graceleffe  gracs 
was  difcribed  by  me  in  a  little  rude  verie  long  ago. 

To  laughe,  to  lie,  to  fatter,  to  face, 

Foiire  ivaies  in  court  to  tain  men  grace.  -, 

If  thou  be  thrall  fo  fione  of  thiefe,  '• 

Away  good  Peekgoof,  hens  Johfi  Cheefe. 

Marke  well  my  word,  aiid  marke  their  dede. 

And  thinke  this  verfe  part  of  thy  crede. 

Woukl  to  God  this  tauike  were  not  trewe,  and  that  fome  mens  do- 
ings were  not  thus.  I  write  not  to  hui  te  any,  but  to  profit  fome  ;  to  ac- 
cufe  none,  but  to  monilh  foch  who,  allured  by  ill  counfell,  and  folovv- 

ing 
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111   councell  ing  \\[  examples,  contrarie  to  their  good  bringyng  up,  and  agaiuft  their 

and  ill  com-  ^^^^  good  nature,  yeld  over  moch  to  thies  folies  and  faultes :  I  know 

many  ferving  men,  of  good  order,  and  well  (laide  :  and  againe,  I  heaie 

ocrving-mcn.  faie,  there  be  fome  ferving  men  do  but  ill  fervice  to  their  yong  maf- 

Terentius.   ters.     Yea,  rede  Terence  and  Flaiitin  advifedlie  over,  and  ye  fhall  finde 

Plautus.     \xx  thofe  two  wife  writers,  almoft  in  every  comedie,  no  unthriftie  yong 

Servicorrup-  man,  that  is  not  brought  thereunto  by  the  fotle  inticement  of  fome  lewd 

telx  juve-     feivant.     And  even  now  in  our  dayes,  Getce,  and  Duvi,   Gnathos,  and 

num.  1  1  -       Ti  /  •  I  r  •  1 

MultiGetae  iTf^a"!^  ^o^^  bawdie  Phormios  to,  be  prealmg  in  to   pratle  on  everie 

pauci  Par-    ftage,  to  meddle  in  everie  matter  ;   when  honefl  Parmems  fliall  not  be 

mcnones.      heard,   but  beare  fmall  fwing  with  their  mafters.      Their  companie, 

f^their  taulke,  their  over  great  experience  in  mifchief,  doth  eafelie  cor- 

"  rupt  the  beft  natures,  and  beft  brought  up  wittes. 

But  I  mervele  the  lefTe    that  thies  miforders  be  amonges  fome  in 

Miforders  in  the  court ;   for  commonlie  in  the  contrie  alfo  everie  where,  innocencie 

the  coumne.  -^  ^q^^z,  baihfulnefle  is  vanifhed  ;  moch  prefumption  in  youthe,  fmall 

.  authoritie  in  aige;    reverence  is  negle6led,    dewties  be  confounded; 

and,  to  be  fliorte,  difobedience  doth  overflow  the  banks  of  good  order, 

almofte  in  everie  place,  almoflc  in  everie  degree  of  man. 

Meane  men  have  eies  to  fee,  and  caufe  to  lament,  and  occafion  to 
complaine  of  thies  miferies ;  but  others  have  authoritie  to  remedie  them, 
and  will  do  fo  to,  when  Gotl  fliall  think  time  fitte.     For  all  thies  mif- 
orders be  Goddes  jufte  plages,  by  his  fufierance  brought  juftlie   upon 
US,  for  our  finnes,  which  be  infinite  in  nomber,  and  horrible  in  deede  j 
but  namelie,  for  the  greate  abhominable  fm  of  unkindnefl^e.     But  what 
unkindneffe  ?  Even  fuch  unkindneflTe  as  was  in  the  Jewes,  in  contemn- 
Contempt  of  i"g  Goddes  voice,    in  flirinking  from  his  worde,    in  wifliing  backe 
Gods  trewe  againe  for  Egypt,  in  committing  aduoultrie  and  hordom,  not  with  the 
re  igion.        vvomen,     but     with   the    doclrine     of     Babylon ;    did    bring   all    the 
plages,  deftruclions,  and  captivities,  that  fell  fo  ofte  and  horrible  upon 
Ifrael. 

We  have  caufe  alfo  in  England  to  beware  of  unkindnefle,  who  have 
had,  in  fo  fewe  yeares,  the  candel  of  Goddes  worde  fo  oft  lightned,  fo 
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oft  put  out ;  and  yet  will  venture,  by  our  unthankfulnefTe  in  doftrine  Doarina, 
and  finfiill  life,  to  leefe  againe  lighte,  candle,  candleflickc  and  all.         Mores. 

God  kepe  in  us  his  feare ;  God  grafte  in  us  the  trewe  knowledge  of 
his  worde,  with  a  forward  will  to  follow  it,  and  fo  to  bryng  forth  the 
fweete  fruites  of  it ;  and  then  fliall  he  preferve  us  by  his  grace,  from 
all  manner  of  terrible  dayes. 

The  remedie  of  this,  doth  not  ftand  onelie  in  making  good  common  ^"blicaj  le- 

lawes  for  the  hole  realme,  but  alfo  (and  perchance  chieflie)  in  obferv-  f!^'    <, 

.      ^      j-r  •    1-  •  r  11-     ■       I  •  ,        ^  Domeltica 

mg  private  diicipline,    everie  man  carefullie  m  his  own  houfe;    and  difdpiina. 

namelie  if  fpecial  regard  be  had  to  youth ;    and  that,  not  fo  much  in  Cognitio  be- 

teaching  them  what  is    good,    as   in   keeping  them  from    that    that 

is  ill. 


ni, 

IgnoratI» 

mail. 


Therefore,  if  wife  fathers  be  not  as  well  aware  in  weedeing  from 
their  children  ill  things  and  ill  companie,  as  they  were  before  in  graft- 
ings in  them  learning,  and  providing  for  them  good  fcholemafters, 
what  frute  they  lliall  reape  of  all  their  cofte  and  care,  common  experi- 
ence doth  tell. 

Here  is  the  place,  in  youth  is  the  time  when   fome  ignorance  is  as  Some  igno- 
neceflarie,  as  moch  knowledge  ;  and  not  in  matters  of  our  dewtie  to-  ""<=^  « 
■wardes  God,  as  fome  wilful  wittes  willinglie  againft  their  owne  know-  knowkd 
ledge,  pernicioufly  againft  their  owne  confcience,  have  of  late  openlie 
taught.     Indeede  St.  Cbryfoftome,  that  noble  and  eloquent  dc«5tor,  *  in  a  Chryfoft.  de 
fermon    "  co7itra  Fatiim,  and  the  curious  ferching  of  nativities,"  doth  ^^'^• 
wifely  faie,  that  "  ignorance  therein,  is  better  than  knowledge."     But 
to  wring  this  fentence,  to  wrefte  thereby  out  of  mens  handes  the  know- 
ledge of  Goddes  dodrine,  is  without  all  reafon,  againft  common  fenfe, 

*  The  paflage  here  pointed  to,  is  in  St.  Chryfoflome's  fifth  Difcourfe  irta\  Ei'^fl!«|U£Hif 
>i)  n^ovo'iK?.  A  captious  queftion  being  put.  How  ccmes  one  wan  to  he  rich,  and  another  pjor  ? 
he  anfwers,  "  Though  we  were  never  fo  ignorant  of  the  reafons  of  thefe  things,  yet  'tis  far  bet- 
«  ter  to  continue  in  our  ignorance,  than  to  admit  of  any  impious  tenet  or  qsinion.  BiXrtov  yxo 
dyvotiv  xaXw;,  ^  llSivxi  v-ccn^r  to  ^/.h  yd^  >.yt  sp^^fi  italnj/op'av,  to  Js  aVfr/pyinzi  (ruvvvilwjjf. 
"'       '  ^278.  cA'/.  Savil.     To  this  I  {hall  fubjoin,    w"  "    ■       -  ■•' 

iio\i,  as  the  fcholiaft  calls  it : 

To    ^-ri    fAK^UV    Croi    XpEKTlTl/V,      5)    fAX^Tli    TCn'J'f. 


Tom.  6.  pag.  878.  edit.  Savil.     To  this  I  {hall  fubjoin,    what  we  meet  with  in  ^Jchjlu:,. 
Soyi*»  'E7r^X!(fflc^,  as  the  fcholiaft  calls  it  : 


contrane 
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contraiie  to  the  judgement  alfo  of  them,  which  be  the  difcreteft  men, 
Julianas  A-  and  beft  learned,  on  their  own  fide.  I  know  *  Julianus  Apojlata  did  fo; 
pollata.        j3^t  J  never  hard  or  red,  that  any  auncyent  father  of  the  primitive  church, 

eitlier  thought  or  wrote  fo. 

Innocencie        But  this  ignorance  in  youthe,  which  I  fpake  on,  or  rather  this  fim- 

iH  youth,      plicitie,  or  moft  trewhe,  this  innocencie,  is  that,  which  the  noble  Per- 

Jians,  as  wife  Xenophon  doth  teflifie,  were  fo  careful  to  breede  up  their 

youthe  in.     But   chriftian  fathers  commonlie  do  not  fo.     And  I  will 

tell  you  a  tale,  as  moch   to  be  miflikcd,   as  the  Perjmns  example  is  to 

be  folowed. 

A  child   ill      This  lafl  Somer  I  was  in  a  jentlemans  houfe,  where  a  young  childe, 

brought  up,  fomewhat  paft  four  yeare  olde,  could  in  no  wife  frame  his  tonge,  to 
faie  a  little  fhorte  grace ;  and  yet  he  could  roundly  rap  out  fo  manie 
uglie  othes,  and  thofe  of  the  neweft  facion,  as  fome  good  man  of  four- 
fcore  year  olde  hath  never  hard  named  before.    And  that  which  was 

111  parents,  moft:  deteftable  of  all,  his  father  and  mother  would  laughe  at  it.  I 
moche  doubte  what  comforte  an  other  daie  this  childe  fhall  bring  unto 
them.  This  childe  ufinge  moch  the  company  of  fervingmen,  and  gev- 
inge  good  eare  to  their  taulke,  did  eafilie  learne,  which  he  fliall  hard- 
lie  forget  all  the  daies  of  his  life  hereafter.  So  likewife  in  the  courte, 
if  a  yong  jentleman  will  venture  himfelfe  into  the  companie  of  ruffi- 
ans, it  is  over  great  a  jeopardie,  left  their  facions,    maners,  thoughts, 

111  companie.  taulke,  and  deedes,  will  verie  fone  be  over  like.  "  The  confounding 
"  of  companies,  breedeth  confufion  of  good  maners,  both  in  the  courte 
"  and  everie  where  elfe." 

And  it  maie  be  a  great  wonder,  but  a  greater  fliame,  to  us  chriftian 
Ifocrates,    men,    to  underftand  what  a  heithen  writer,    IJlcrates,    doth  leave  in 

*  Julian  put  forth  a  fevere  edidl,  whereby  he  forbad  the  Chriftians  publickly  In  the  fcholes 
either  to  teach,  or  ftudy  humane  literature.  For  which  Gregory  NazianT^ne  thus  warmly  in- 
veighs againft  him,  though  playing  too  much  with  the  word  Koy<^.  Kaxsi'va  TrpsTrao-a  S'mn, 
>.Qy<j)  ■AoXd.^id^ cii  uTTEj)  TJij  Ji?  Xoyaz  Trafixi/ofJ-tix.;.  uv  y.oivwv  oktkv  XoyixoTi  uTrairi,  uf  ISiuii 
a-jTx,  XpiriaKiij  i<p^ovr,iTi]iy  «Aoj/u'toit«  Tnf\  Koywv  Siccnori^n';  o  ttckvJoiu,  u?  uito,  X^yiUTM^. 
£t«A.  a.  pag.  4.  edit.  Eton,  '*  Illud  autem  inclemens,  obruendum  perenni  filentio,  quod 
♦'  arcebat  docere  magiftros  rhetoricos  &  grammaticos  ritus  Chriftiani  cultores."  Jmmiantts 
Marcillinus,  lib.  21. 

memorie 
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memorle  of  writing,  concerning  the  care  that  the  noble  citie  of  Athens 
had,  to  bring  up  their  youthe  in  honell:  companie,  and  vertuous  difci- 
pline ;  whofe  taulke  in  Grekcy  is  to  this  eft'e6l  in  Englijhe, 

"  The  citie  was  not  more  carefull  to  fee  their  children  well  taughte,  In  Orat. 
<*  than  to  fee  their  young  men  well  governed  ;  which  they  brought  to  ^^op^g. 
'•  pafTe,  not  fo  much  by  common  la  we,  as  by  private  difcipline.  For 
"  they  had  more  regard,  that  their  youthe  by  good  order  fliould  not 
«'  offend,  than  how,  by  lawe,  they  might  be  punifhed ;  and  if  offenfe 
"  were  committed,  there  was  neither  waie  to  hide  it,  nor  hope  of 
"  pardon  for  it.  Good  natures  were  not  fo  moch  openly  praifed,  as 
"  they  were  fecretlie  marked,  and  watchfullie  regarded,  left  they  Ihould 
"  leafe  the  goodnes  they  had.  Therefore,  in  flioles  of  fmging  and 
«'  dancing,  and  other  honeft  exercifes,  governouis  were  appointed, 
«•  more  diligent  to  overfee  their  good  maners,  than  their  mafters  were 
*•  to  teach  them  anie  learning.  It  was  fome  fliame  to  a  young  man 
"  to  be  feen  in  the  open  market ;  and  if  for  bufmeffe  he  pafled  through 
"  it,  he  did  it  with  a  marvelous  modeftie,  and  balliefull  facion.  To 
"  eate  or  drinke  in  a  taverne,  was  not  onlie  a  fhame,  but  alio  puniih- 
"  able,  in  a  yong  man.  To  contrarie,  or  to  ftand  in  termes  with  an 
"  olde  man,  was  more  henious,  *  than  in  fome  place  to  rebuke  and 
"  fcholde  with  his  owne  father."  With  manie  other  mo  good  orders, 
and  faire  difciplines,  which  I  referre  to  their  reading,  that  have  luft  to 
looke  upon  the  defcription  of  foch  a  worthie  common  wealthe. 

And  to  know  what  worthie  frute  did  fpring  of  foch   worthie  kdt,  Good  fede 
I  will  tell  you  the  moft  mervell  of  all,  and  yet  foch  a  trothe,  as  no  worthie  fiute 

*  In  this  citation  out  of  Ifocmte^,  Mr.  Afcha/n  has  rather  given  the  fcnfe  of  feveral  pafTages, 
than  a  ftrid  tranflation  of  hii  autlior  :  and  perhaps  he  might  truft  to  his  memory,  without  con- 
I'ulting  the  original;  which  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  learned  men.  What  is  here  ex- 
preflcd,  than  in  feme  placCi  is  in  the  (J  reek,  rt  vZv  :  which  is  not  a  comparifon  between  yf//;;?;;/,- 
and  fome  other  ftate,  in  point  of  ftri£t  difcipline  and  regularity  of  manners,  but  a  complaint 
of  a  decay  herein,  and  oi  a  degeneracy  in  tlie  prefent  age  from  the  good  conduct  of  former 


WTifov  iuduil^cu,    V   nv  nifn  t8{  yovixi  i^(X.i/.a,floivnv,      it  y.a-rrrj'Aiiu  ^l  (pxyuv  r,  7r^f^^,  b'S'lf  t'lT 
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man  fhall  denle  it,  except  foch  as  be  ignorant  in  knowledge  of  the  beft 
ftories. 

Athens.  Alhens,  by  this  difcipUne  and  good  ordering  of  youthc,  did  breede  up, 
within  the  circute  of  that  one  citie,  within  the  compas  of  one  hondrcd 
yeares,  within  the  memoric  of  one  mans  Hfe,  fo  manie  notable  captaines 
in  warre,  for  worthinefle,  wiidome  and  learning,  as  be  fcarce  matchable, 

Rome,  no  not  in  the  ftate  of  Rome^  in  the  compas  of  ^hofe  feven  hondi'ed  yeares, 
when  it  flourifhed  mofte. 

And  becaufe  I  will  not  onlie  faie  it,  but  alfo  prove  it,  the  names  of 

The  noble    them  be  thefe  :    Miltiades,  Themijlocles,  Xantippiis^  Pericles,  Cymon,  Aky- 

captaines  of  ^/^^^^^  'Thrafybiilus,    Conon,    Iphicrates,    Xenopbo?i,   Timotheus,   TheopompuSy 

Demetrius,  and  divers   other  mo  :  of  whicii  everie  one,  maie  julllie  be 

fpoken  that  worthie  praife,  which  was  geven  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who 

Cicero  douteth,    "  whether  he  were  more  noble  captaine  in  warre,  or 

"  more  eloquent  and  wife  councelor  in  peace."     And  if  ye  believe  not 

^mll.  Pro-  me,   read  dUigentlie  *  Mmilius  Probus  in  Latin,  and  Pliitarche  in  Greeke ;. 

Pi'^*    hus    "^'^h'^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  "°  cd.nk  either  to  Hatter  or  lie  upon  any  of  thofe 

which  I  have  recited. 


thens. 


The  learned  And  befides  nobiUtie  in  warre,  for  excellent  and  matchlefs  mailers  in 
men  of  A-  qW  maner  of  learninge,  in  that  one  citie,  in  memorie  of  one  age,  were 
mo  learned  men,  and  that  in  a  manner  altogether,  than  all  tyme  doth 
remember,  than  all  place  doth  affourde,  than  all  other  tonges  do  con- 
teine.  And  I  do  not  meane  of  thofe  authors,  which,  by  injurie  of  tyme, 
by  negligence  of  men,  by  crueltie  of  her  and  fworde,  be  lofl ;  but  even 
of  thofe,  which  by  Goddes  grace,  are  left  yet  unto  us  j  of  which,  I  thank 
God,  even  my  poore  fludie  lacketh  not  one.  As  in  philofophie,  Plato, 
Arijtotle,  Xenophotiy  Euclide,  and  Iheophraft  :  in  eloquence  and  civill  lawe, 
Detnojlbenes,  Mfchifies,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchiis,  Demades,  Ifocrates,  Ifaus, 
Lyfias,  Antijlhenes,  Andocides :  in  hiftorie,  Herodotus,  Jhucydides,  Xeno- 
phon,    and  which  we  lacke,  to  our  great  loffe,  'Theopompus  and  Ephorus : 

*  Cornelius  Nepcs,  whofe  works  by  a  miflake  have  gone  under  the  name  of  /E/nilius  Pro' 
bu! ;  who  feems  to  have  no  other  title  to  them,  than  as  he  took  care  to  have  them  copied  ou^ 

for  the  ufe  of  the  Emperor  Theodc/tus, 

%  in 
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•in  poetrie,    lEJchylm,    Sophocles,   Euripides,  Arifiophanes^    and  fomewhat 
of  Menander,  Demojihenes  fifler  fonne. 

Now  let  Italian,  and  Latiti  Itfelf,  Spa?iijlje,  French,  Douch,  and  Eng-  Learning 
liJJ:)e,  brine  forth  their  learning;,  and  recite  their  autiiors,  Cicero  onlie  ^'^.'^^'^.  '-■^J'- 

•J      '  0  £>'  >  tamed  in  the 

excepted,  and  one  or  two  moe  in  Latin,  they  be  all  patched  cloutes  and  Greke,  and 
ragges,  in  comparifon  of  faire  woven  broade  clothes ;    and  trewlie,  if '"  '^o  other 
there  be  any  good  in  them,  it  is  either  lerned,    borrowed,    or  ftolne,      °  ' 
from  fome  of  thofe  worthie  wittes  of  Athens, 

The  remembrance  of  foch  a  common  wekhe,  ufing  foch  difcipline  and 
order  for  youthe,  and  thereby  bringing  forth  to  their  praife,  and  leav- 
ing to  us  for  our  example,  foch  capitaines  for  warre,  foch  counccllors 
for  peace,  and  matchles  mafters  for  all  kinde  of  learninge,  is  pleafant 
for  me  to  recite,  and  not  irkfum,  I  trufl,  for  others  to  heare,  except  it 
be  foch,  as  make  neither  counte  of  virtue  nor  learninge. 

And  whether  there  be  anie  foch,  or  no,  I  cannot  well  tell ;  yet  I  heare  Contemners 
faie,  fome  yonge  jentlemen  of  oures,  count  it  their  fliame  to  be  count- "'^ '"''"'"S- 
ed  learned  ;  and  perchance  they  count  it  their  fliame,  to  be  counted  ho- 
neft  alfo ;  for  I  heare  faie,  they  meddle  as  little  with  the  one,  as  with 
the  other.     A  mervelous  cafe,  that  jentlemen  fliould  fo  be  afliamed  of 
good  learning,  and  never  a  whit  afhamed  of  ill  manners !  Soch  do  faie 
for  them,  that  the  jentlemen  of  France  do  fo ;   which  is  a  lie,  as  God 
will  have  it.     Langceus,  and  Bellceus  that  be  dead,  and  the  noble  Vidam  Gentlemen 
oi  Chartres,  that  is  alive,  and  infinite  mo  m  Frntice,  which  I  heare  tell  °'^  ^''^"^^•i 
of,  prove  this  to  be  moll  falfe.     And  though  iome  in  France,  which  will 
nedes  be  jentlemen,  vvhether   men  will   or  no,  and   have   more  jentle- 
fhippe  in  their  hat,  than  in  their  head,  be  at  deadlie  feude,  with  both 
learning  and  honeftie  ;  yet  I  believe,  if*  that  noble  prince,  King  ir^;;- ^'■^"f'^';"?!: 
cis  the  firfl,  were  alive,  they  fiiould  have   neither  place  in  his   courte, "" 
nor  penfion   in  his  wanes,  if  he  had   knowledge  of  them.     This  opi- 
nion is  not  French,  but  plaine  TurkiJJ.r,   from  whens  fome  Frenche  fetche 
moe  faultes  than  this ;  which,  I  praie  God,  kepe  out  of  England,  and 

*  Erafmus,  whofe  friendfliip  this  excellent  prince  courted  very  much,  gives  us  this  account 
of  liim  :  "  Magis  habet  ftudio,  ut  regnum  fuum  optimis  legibus,  incorruptis  moribus,  ho- 
"  neftiffimis  ftudiis  locupletet,  exornet,  illuftret,  quam  ut  ditionis  fuse  pomderia  proferat." 

H  h  2  fend 


corum  rex. 
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fend  alio  thofe  of  oures  better  niindes,  which  bend  themfelves  againfte 
vertue  and  jearninge,  to  the  contempte  of  God,  diflionor  of  their  con- 
trie,  to  the  hurt  of  mania  others,  and  at  lengthe,  to  the  greatefl  harme 
and  utter  deftriidlion  of  themfelves. 


Experience 

without 

learning. 


Some  other,  having  better  nature,  but  leffe  witte,  (for  ill  commonlie 
have  over  much  witte)  do  not  iitterlie  difpraife  learning,  but  they  faie, 
that  without  learning,  common  experience,  knowledge  of  all  facions, 
and  haunting  all  companies,  fliali  worke  in  youthe  both  wifdome,  and 
abihtie,  to  execute  anie  weightie  affaire.  Surelie  long  experience  doth 
proffet  much,  but  mofte,  and  almoft  onelie  to  him  (if  we  meane  honeft 
affaires)  that  is  diligentlie  before  inftruded  with  preceptes  of  well  do- 
inge.  For  good  preceptes  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  minde,  to 
looke  wifelie  before  a  man,  which  waie  to  go  right,  and  which  not. 


Learning        Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  yeare,  than  experience  in  twentie ; 

Experience,  and  learning  teacheth  fafelie,  when  experience  maketh  mo  miferable 
than  wife.  He  hafardeth  fore,  that  waxeth  wife  by  experience.  An 
unhappy  mafter  he  is,  that  is  made  cunning  by  manie  fhippewrakes  j  a 
miferable  merchant,  that  is  neither  riche  nor  wife,  but  after  fome  bank- 
routes.  It  is  coftlie  wifdom  that  is  bought  by  experience.  We  know 
by  experience  itfelfe,  that  it  is  a  marvelous  paine,  to  find  out  but  a 
Ihort  waie  by  long  wandering.  And  furelie,  he  that  would  prove  wife 
by  experience,  he  maie  be  wittie  indeede,  but  even  like  a  fwift  runner, 
that  runneth  faft  out  of  his  waie,  and  upon  the  night,  he  knoweth  not 
whither.  And  verelie  they  be  feweft  in  number  that  be  happie  of  wife 
by  unlearned  experience.  And  looke  well  upon  the  former  life  of  thole 
fewe,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  yonge,  who  without  learning 
have  gathered,  by  long  experience,  a  little  wifdome,  and  fome  happi- 
nels ;  and  when  you  do  confider,  what  mifchiefe  they  have  committed, 
what  dangers  they  have  efcaped,  (and  yet  twentie  for  one  do  periflie  in 
the  adventure)  then  thinke  well  with  your  felfe,  whether  ye  wold  that 
your  owne  fon  fliould  come  to  wifdome  and  happines  by  the  waie  of 
fuch  experience,  or  no. 


Syr  Roger       It  is  a  notable  tale,    that  old   Syr  Roger  Chamloe^    fometime  chiefe 
Chamloe.     juftice,  wold  tell  of  him  felfe.     When  he  was  Auncient  in  inn  of  court, 

certains 
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certaine  yong  jentlemen  were  brought  before  him  to  be  corre6led  for 
certame  miforders ;  and  one  of  the  luftiefl  faide,  **  Syr,  we  be  yong  jen- 
*'  tlemen  j  and  wife  men  before  us  have  proved  all  facions,  and  yet  thofe 
"  have  done  full  well."  This  they  faid,  becaufe  it  was  well  known,  Syr 
Roger  had  bene  a  good  felloe  in  his  youth.  But  he  anfwered  them  verie 
wifelie :  "  Indeede,  faith  he,  in  youthe  I  was  as  you  are  now  :  and  I  had 
twelve  felloes  like  unto  rnyfelf,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good 
ende.  And  therefore,  folow  not  my  example  in  youth,  but  folovv  my 
councell  in  aige,  if  ever  ye  thinke  to  come  to  this  place,  or  to  thies 
yeares,  that  I  am  come  unto  j  lelfe  ye  meete  either  with  povertie  or  Ti- 
burn  in  the  way." 

Thus,  experience  of  all  facions  in  youthe,  beinge  in  profe  alwaife  Experience. 
dangerous,    in   ifhue  feldom  luckie,  is  a    waie   indeede  to  over  moch 
knowledge  j  yet  ufed  commonlie  of  foch   men,  which  be  either  caried 
by  forae  curious  afFe6lion  of  mynde,  or  driven  by  fome  hard  necefTitie 
of  life,  to  hafard  the  triall  of  over  manie  perilous  adventures. 


Erafmus,  the  honor  of  learning  of  all  oure  time,  faide  wifelie,  "  that    Erafmus, 
"  experience  is  the  common  fcholehoufe  of  fooles,  and  ill  men.     Men  E'«P«'''e"ce 
"  of  witte  and  honeftie,  be  otherwife  inflruded.     For  there  be,  that^jjo^^j-J^  ^f^' 
**  kepe  them  out  of  fier,  and  yet  was  never  burned;    that  be  ware   of  fooles  and  ill 
•*  water,  and  yet  was  never  nie  drowninge ;    that  hate  harlottes,  and  '"^"' 
"  was  never  at  the  flewes ;    that  abhorre  falflioode,  and  never  brake 
"  promts  themfelves." 

But  will  ye  fee  a  fit  fimilitude  of  this  adventured  experience  ?  A  fa- 
ther that  doth  let  loufe  his  fon  to  all  experiences,  is  moft  like  a  fond 
hunter,  that  letteth  flippe  a  whejpe  to  the  hole  herde:  twentie  to 
one,  he  fliall  fall  upon  a  rafcall,  and  let  go  the  faire  game.  Men  that 
hunt  fo,  be  either  ignorant  perfones,  privie  ftealers,  or  night  walkers. 

Learning  therefore,  ye  wife  fathers,  and  good  bringing  up,  and  not 
blinde  and  dangerous  experience,  is  the  next  and  readieft  waie,  that 
muft  lede  your  children,  firfl  to  wifdom,  and  then  to  worthinefle,  if 
ever  ye  purpofe  they  fliall  come  there. 

And 
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How  expe-  And  to  faie  all  in  fhoite,  though  I  lacke  authorkie  to  give  counfell, 
rience  may  ygf  J  j^^k  j-jot  good  will  to  wiflie,  that  the  youthe  in  England,  fpecial- 
^^°  '■  lie  jentlemen,  and  namelie  nobilitie,  fliold  be  by  good  bringing  up  fo 
grounded  in  judgement  of  Icarninge,  fo  founded  in  love  of  honeftie,  as 
when  they  fliould  be  called  forthe  to  the  execution  of  great  affaires, 
in  fcrvice  of  their  prince  and  contrie,  they  might  be  hable  to  ufe,  and 
to  order  all  experiences,  were  they  good,  were  they  bad,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  fquare,  rule,  and  line,  of  wifdom,  learning  and  vertue. 

Diligent  And  I  do  not  meene,  by  all  this  my  taulke,  that  yong  jentlemen 

learning       fl-ioukl  alwaies  be  poring  on  a  booke,  and  by  ufing  good  fludies,  fliold 

ought  to  be  1  in.'  t 

joyned  with  Icafe  houeft  pleakue,  and  haunt  no  good  paitime ;    I  meane  nothing 
pieafant  pa-  jgffg .  f^j-  \^  jg  ^vell  knowne,  that  I  bothe  like  and  love,  and  have  al- 
namelie  in  a  waics,  and  do  yet  flill  ufe  all  cxercifes  and  paftimes,  that  be   fitte  for 
jentleman.    niy  nature  and  habilitic.     And  befide  naturall  difpofition,  in  judgement 
alfo  I  was  never,  eitiier  ftoick  in  doftrine,  or  anabaptift  in  religion,  to 
miflike  a  merie,   pieafant,    and  plaifuU  nature  j  if  no  outrage  be  com- 
mitted againfl  lavve,  mcafure,   and  good  order. 

Therefore  I  would  wiflie,  that  befide  fome  good  time,  fitlie  appoint- 
ed, and  conftantlie  kepte,  to  encreale  by  reading  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues,  and  learning  ;  yong  jentlemen  fnold   ufe,   and   delite  in  all 
Learnint^      courtlie  exercifes,    and  jentlemanlike  paftimes.      And  good  caufe  why  : 
joyned  with  for  the  felf  fame  noble  citie  of  Athens,  juftlie  commended  of  me  before, 
pa  imes.      ^j^  wifelie,  and  upon  great  confideration,   appoint  the  Mufes,  Apollo, 
Mufas,     and  Pallas,  to  be  patrones  of  learning  to  their  youthe.     For  the  mufes, 
befides  learning,  were  alfo  ladies  of  dauncinge,  mirthe  and  minftrelfie  : 
Apollo.      Apollo  v;as  god  of  fliooting,   and  author  of  cunning  playing  upon  in- 
Pallas.      ilrumentes  ;  Pallas  alfo  was  ladie  mifi:res  in  warres.     Wherebie  was  no- 
thing elfe  ment,  but  that  learning  (liould  be  ahvaife  mingled  with  ho- 
neft  mirthe,  and  comlie  exercifes ;  and  that  wane  alfo  fliold  be  govern- 
ed by  learning,  and  moderated  by  wifdom  j   as  did  well  appeare  in  tliofe 
eaptaines  of  Athens  named  by  me  before,  and  alio  in  Scipio  and  Cccfar, 
the  two  diamondes  of  Rotne.     And  Pallas  was  no  more  feared  in  weer- 
Lcarnln:;      ing  JEgida,  than  fhe  was  praifed  for  chofmg  Olivam-,  whereby  fliineth 
warre  and    ^^^  S^^^T  ^^  learning,  which  thus  was  governor  and  niiftres,  in  the  no- 
peace,  ble  citie  of  Athens,  both  of  wajre  and  peace. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  to  ride  comlie,  to  run  faire  at  the  tilte  or  ring  ;    to  plaie  J^e  pa- 
'  at  all  weapones,    to  fhote  faire  in  bow,  or  furelie  in  gun  ;  to  vant  hifte-  ^e  fitte  for 
ly  J  to  runne,    to  leape,    to  wreftlc,    to  fwimme ;   to  daunce   comlie,  courtlic  jen- 
to  fing,  and  play  on  inftrumentes  cunnyngly  j   to  hawke,  to  hunte;    to  **^'"^"- 
playe  at  tennes,  and  all  paftimes  generally,   which  be  joyned  with  la- 
bor, ufed  in  open  place,  and  on  the  day  light,  conteining  either  fome 
fitte  exercife  for  warre,  or  fome  pleafant  paftime  for  peace,   be  not  on- 
lie  comlie  arid  decent,  but  alio  verie  neceifarie  for  a  courtlie  jentleman 
to  ufe. 

But  of  all  kinde  of  paftimes,  fitte  for  a  jentleman,  I  will,  God  will- 
ing, in  fitter  place  more  at' large  declare  fuUie,  in  my  "  book  of  the 
"  Cockpitte  i"  which  I  do  write  to  fatisfie  fome,  I  truft  with  fome  rea-  T^^  ^°'^^' 
fon,  that  be  more  curious  in  marking  other  mens  doinges,  than  care- 
full  in  mendyng  their  own  faultes.  And  fome  alfo  will  nedes  bufie  them- 
felves  in  merveling,  and  adding  thereunto  unfrendlie  taulke ;  why  I,  a 
man  of  good  yeares,  and  of  no  ill  place,  I  thanke  God  and  my  prince, 
do  make  choife  to  fpend  foch  tyme  in  writyng  of  trifles;  as  "  the  Schole 
"  of  Shooting,  the  Cockpitte,  and  this  booke  of  the  firft  principles  of 
"  Grammar,"  rather  than  to  take  fome  weightie  matter  in  hand,  either 
of  religion,    or  civill  difcipline. 

Wife  men,  I  know,  will  well  allow  of  my  choife  herein  ;   and  as  for 
foch,   who  have  not  witte  of  themfelves,  but  muft  learne  of  others  to 
judge  right  of  mens  doynges,  let  them  read  that  wife  poet  Horace^  in  A  booke  of  a 
his   Arte   Poetica,    who  willeth     men  to    be  ware   of  hie  and  loftie  b°eareth^?h» 
titles.    For  great  fliippes  require  coftlie  tackling,    and  alfo  afterward  brag  of  over 
dangerous  government :  fmall  boates  be  neither  verie  chargeable  in  ma-  S^"'^^  V^^- 
kyng,  nor  verie  oft  in  great  Jeopardie  ;    and  yet  they  carry  many  tymes 
as  good  and  coftlie  ware  as  greater  velTels  do.     A  meane  argument  may  'T''^  "Sf'' 
eafilie  beare  the  light  burden  of  a  fmall  faute,    and  have  alwaife  at  hand  choofe  a^fitte 
a  ready  excufe  for  ill  handling  ;   and  fome  praife  it  is,   if  it  fo  chaunce  argument  to 
to  be  better  in  deede  than  a  man  dare  venture  to  feeme.     A  hie  title  ^"^^  "^°"' 
doth  charge  a  man  with  the  heavie  burden  of  too  great  a  promife  ;    and 
therefore  fayth  Horace  vene  wittelie,  that  that  poete  was  a  very  foole  Hor.  inArte- 
that  began  hys  booke  with  a  good  verfe  indeed  e,  but  over  proude  a  pro-  ^°^^' 
mife ; . 

For-  ■ 
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Forfunam  Priami  cantabo,  &  nobile  bellum: 
And  after  as  wifelie  ; 

^anto  re 51  his  h'lc^  qui  nil  molitur  inept e  ?  &c. 

meaning  Homer;  who,  within  the  compafie  of  a  fmall  argument  of  one 
harlot,    and  of  one   good    wife,  did   utter  fo  mcch   learning   in    all 
Homers  wif- ^^"'^  of  fciences  *,  as,  by  the  judgement  oi  ^dntilian,  "  he  deferveth  io 
dom  ill        '•  hie  a  praife,  that  no  man  yet  deferved  to  fit  in  the  fecond  degree 
choice  of  his ,,  ^^gj^g^i-j  him."     And  thus  much  out  of  my  waie,   concerning  my  pur- 
pofe  in  fpending  penne,  and  paper,  and  tyme,  upon  trifles  ;  and  name- 
lie  to  aunfwere  fome,    that  have  neither  witte  nor  learning  to  do  any 
thyng  themfelves,  neither  will  nor  honeftie,  to  fay  well  of  others. 

'  The  Corte-      To  joine  learning  with  comlie  exercifes,    Conto  Baldefar  CaftigUone,  m 

gian,  an  ex-  ^jg  booke  Cortegiaue^    doth   trimlie  teache  :    which   booke,    advifedlie 

^Q^  ^" jg°°lg!  read,    and  diligentlie  followed,    but  one  yeare  at  home  \n  Englatide, 

man.  would  do  a  yong  jentleman  more  good,   I  wilTe,    than  three  yeares  tra- 

vell  abrode  fpent  in  Italie.     And  1  mervell  this  booke  is  no  more  read 

in  the  court  than  it  is ;    feeing  it  is  -f-  fo  well  tranflated  into  Englifhe 

Syr  Tho.     ^7  ^  worthie  jentleman,  Syr  T^ho.  Hobbie,  who  was  many  wayes  well 

Hobbie.        furnifhed    with    learning,    and   very  expert  in    knowledge   of    divers 

tonges. 

And  befide  good  preceptes  in  bookes,  in  all  kind  of  tonges,  this  court 
Examples  alfo  never  lacked  many  faire  examples  for  yong  jentlemen  to  follow, 
better  than   ^j^j  furelie  One  example  is  more  valuable,  both  to  good  and  ill,  than 

twentie  preceptes  written  in  bookes ;  and  fo  Plato,  not  in  one  or  two, 

but  diverfe  places,   doth  plainlie  teach. 

*  ^intUianus,  lib.  x.  "  Utar  verbis,  quae  ex  Afro  Domitio  juvenis  accepi :  qui  mihi  in- 
"  terroganti,  quern  Homero  crederet  maxime  accedere }  Jecundus,  inquit,  e/i  Virgilius ;  pro- 
"  pier  tamen primo,  quam  tirtis." 

+  This  book  was  foon  after  (and  perhaps  the  fooner  for  this  great  charafler  here  givenj 
tranflated  into  excellent  Latin  by  Mr.  CLrke,  Fellow  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  with 
this  title  ;  Baithafaris  Cajiilionis  comitis  de  curialif  five  Aulics,  libri  quatuer,  ex  Italico  fermont 
tn  Latinum  cenverfi. 

If 


preceptes. 
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If  Kyng  Edward  had  lived  a  little  longer,  his  onely  example  had  bred  King  Ed.  6. 
foch  a  race  of  vvorthie  learned  jentlemen,   as  this  realme  never  yet  did 
afFourde. 

And  in  the  fecond  desfree,  two  noble  primerofcs  of  nobilitie,  *  the  The  yong 
yong  Duke  of  Siiffolke,  and  -j-  Lord  Hcti.  Matravers,  were  foch  two  ex-^^||^^^"    "  ' 
amples  to  the  court  for  learnyng,    as  our  tyme  may  rather  wifhe  than  Lord  H.  Ma- 
look  for  agayne.  travers. 

At  Cambridge  alfo,   in  St.  JoLms  college,   in  my  tyme,    I  do  know, 
that  not  fo  much  the  good  ilatutes,    as  two  jentlemen  of  worthie  me- 
morie,   Syr  John  Cheke,    and  Dr.  Read/nan,   by  their  only  example  of  Syr  John 
excellency  in  learnyng,  of  godlynes  in  livyng,   of  diligence  in  fludying,  ^"^^'tf '  . 
of  councell  in  exhorting,  by  good  order  in  all  thyngs,   did  breed  up  fo  man. 
many  learned  men  in  that  one  college  of  St.  John's,  at  one  tyme,    as  I 
believe  the  whole  univerfitie  of  Lovaine  in  many  yeares,  was  never  able 
to  affourd. 

Prefent  examples  of  this  prefent  tyme  I  liil  not  to  touch  ;  yet  there  is 
one  example  for  all  the  jentlemen  of  this  court  to  follow,  that  may  well 
fatisfie  them,  or  notliing  will  ferve  them,  nor  no  example  move  them 
to  goodnes  and  learnyng. 

*  The  mofl:  noble  Henry  Brandon,  Duke  of  Siiffilk,  with  his  brother  Charles,  were  both 
carried  ofFby  the  fweatingficknefs  at  tlie  fame  time.  Their  death  Dr.  Haddon  laments  in  an 
elegant  oration  very  aftedlionately  :  "  Poftquam  inundantes,  &  in  Cantabrigiam  effer- 
"  vefcentes  £eftivi  fudores,  illud  prseftans  &  aureolum  par  SufFolcienfium  fratrum,  turn  qui- 
"  dem  peregrinatum  a  nobis,  fed  tamen  plane  noftrum,  obruerunt ;    fic  ingemuimus,  ut  in- 

"  finitus  dolor,  vix  ullam  tanti  mali  levationem  invenire  poflet. Dux  ipfe,  licet  nondum 

"  plane  vir,  tamen  &  annis  ad  juventutem  psene  adoleverat,    &  ingenio  ad  omnes  res  geren- 

"  das  ita  ematuruerat,  ut  ex  his  omnibus  nihil  iili  abeflet,  quibus  illuftrem  perfonam  vel  or-  \ 

*'  nari  deceret,  vel  inftitui  conveniret.     Gravis  erat  fine  fuperbia,  comis  fine  levitate  ;  doci- 

•'  litate  fumma,  minimo  ut  ftudio  eflet  opus,  diligentia  tamen  ejjjfmodi,  quas  naturam  pofl'et 

"  etiam  ex  tarditate  incitare." 

f  This  young  noblemnn,  of  the  Arundel  family,  being  fent  in  quality  of  envoy  to  the  Em- 
peror by  Queen  Mary,  having  over-heated  his  blood  by  the  (peed  he  made,  fell  into  a  fever, 
and  died  the  laft  of  July,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  as  we  learn  from  the  above- men- 
tioii'd  author : 

^uatuor  a  luf.rit  unumji  dcmpferis  annum, 

Hac  Matravtrfi  mtrienih  habebitur  atas  ; 

^10  pojl  Edvardum  majus  nil  Jngiia  vidit. 

I  i  it 
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Queene  Eli-     It  IS  your  fhame,  (I  fpeak  to  you  all,  you  yong  jentlemen  of  Eng- 
fabeth.         lande)  that  one  mayd  fhould  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellencie  of  learn- 
vng,  and  knowledge  of  divers  tonges.     Pointc  forth  fix  of  the  befl:  given 
jentlemen  of  this  court,   and  all  they  together  fliew  not  fo  much  good 
will,   fpend  not  fo  much  tyme,  beftow  not  fo  many  houres  dayly,   or- 
derly, and  conftantly,  for  the  increafe  of  learnyng  and  knowledge,    as 
doth  the  Queenes  Majeftie  herfelfe.     Yea  I  believe,   that  befide  her  per- 
fit  readines  in  Latin^  Italian,  French^    and  Spanifi,    *  fhe  readeth  here 
now  at  Wifidfore  more  Grceke  every  day,  than  fome  prebendarie  of  this 
cliurch  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  weeke.     And  that  which  is  moft 
praife-worthie  of  all,    within  the  walls  of  her  privie  chamber,  flie  hath 
obteyned  that  excellencie  of  learnyng,  to  underftand,  fpeake,  and  write 
both  wittely  with  head,  and  faire  with  hand,   as  fcarfe  one  or  two  rare 
wittes  in  both  the  univerfitics  have  in  many  yeares  reached  unto.     A- 
mongeft  all  the  benefites  that  God  hath  blefled  me  withall,    next  the 
knowledge  of  Chriftes  true  religion,  I  counte  this  the  greateft,   that  it 
pleafed  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poore  minifler  in  fettyng  forward  thefe 
excellent  giftes  of  learnyng  in  this  moft  excellent  prince ;    whofe  only 
example  if  the  reft  of  our  nobilitie  would  follow,  then  might  Englande 
be,  for  learnyng  and  wifedome  in  nobilitie,  a  fpedacle  to  all  the  world 
ill  examples  b^fj^g^     gy^  ft;e  ^^^^^  mifliap  of  men  ;  the  beft  examples  have  never  fuch 
force  than    forfe  to  movc  to  any  goodnes,  as  the  bad,  vaine,  light  and  fond,  have 
good  exam -to  all  i  lines. 


pies. 


And  one  example,  though  out  of  the  compas  of  learnyng,  yet  not  out 
of  the  order  of  good  maners,  was  notable  in  this  court  not  fullie  twentie 
foure  yeares  ago ;  when  all  the  ades  of  parliament,  many  good  proclama- 
tions, diverfe  ftrait  commandementes,  fore  punifliments  openlie,  fpecial 
regarde  privatelie,   could  not  do  fo  moch  to  take  away  one  miforder,  as 

*  Mr.  Afcham,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  the  affairs  of  Germany,  fpeaking  of  'John  Frederick  Duke 
of  Saxony,  Luther's  great  friend  and  defender,  hath  this  paffage  not  unlike  what  he  here  relates 
of  his  royal  miftrefs. 

"  It  is  marvellous,  that  my  friend  "Joannes  Sturmiiis  doth  report  by  writing,  what  he  heard 

"  Phi/lp  Mflayj£lhon  at  a  time  fay  of  this  noble  Duke,  that  he  thought  the  Duke  did  privately 

"  read  and  write  more  every  day,    than  did  both  he   and  Gx.  Aurifaler ;  which  two  were 

' "  counted  in  all  mens  judgments  to  be  the  greateft  readers  and  writers  in  all  the  univerfity  of 

"   JF.ttemleig." 

This  1  the  rather  add,  becaufe  I  have  heard  this  place  cenfured  ;  as  if  Mr.  Jfcham  had  failed 
in  point  of  civility  and  good  manners,  and  intended  a  refledlion  by  the  comparifon, 

thcL 
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the  example  of  one  big  one  of  this  coiirte  did,  ftitl  to  keep  up  the  fame  : 
the  memory  whereof  doth  yet  remaine  in  a  common  proverb  of  Birch- 
ing Lane. 

Take  hede  therefore,    ye  great  ones  in  tlie  court,    yea  though  ye  be  Great  men 
thegreatefl:  of  all,    take  hede  what  ye  do;  take  hede  how  ye  live:    for'"  .<^<'"rt  by 
as  you  great  ones  ufe  to  do,  fo  all  nieane  men  love  to  do.     You  be  in-  pjg'  make'or 
deed  makers,  or  marrers,  of  all  mens  maners  within  the  realme.     For  marre  all  o- 
though  God  hath  placed  you  to  be  chief  in  making  of  lawes,  to  beare        ""^"^ 
greateft  authoritie,  to  command  all  others;   yet  God  doth  order,  that 
all  your  lawes,  all  your  authoritie,  all  your  commandeinentes,  do  not 
halfe  fo  moch  with  meane  men,  as  doth  your  example  and  maner  of 
livinge.     And  for  example,  even  in  the  greateft  matter,  if  you  your-  Example  in 
felves  do  ferve  God  gladlie  and  orderlie  for  confcience  fake,  not  coldlie,  religion, 
and  fomtyme  for  maner  fake,  you   carie  all  the   court  with  you,    and 
the   whole  realme  befide,  earneftlie  and  orderlie  to  do  the  fame.     If 
you  do  otherwife,  you  be  the  onlie  authors  of  all  miforders  in  religion, 
not  onlie  to  the  courte,  but  to  all  Englandc  be(ide.     Infinite  (hall  be 
made  cold  in  religion  by  your  example,  that  never  were  hurt  by  read- 
ing of  books. 

And  in  meaner  matters,  if  three  or  foure  great  ones  in  courte  will  Example  \n 
nedes  outrage  in  apparell,  in  huge  hofe,  in  monftrous  hattes,  in  gaur-  ^PP^r^'''- 
ifhe  colours ;  let  the  prince  proclame,  make  lawes,  order,  puniflie,  com- 
maunde  everie  gate  in  hoiidon  dailie  to  be  watched ;    let  all  good  men 
befide  do  everie  where  what  they  can ;  furelie  the  miforder  of  apparell 
in  mean  men  abrode  fliall  never  be  amended,   except  the   greateft  in 
courte  will  order  and  mend  themfelves  firft.     I  know  fome  greate  and 
good  ones  in  courte  were  authors,  that  honeft  citizens  of  London  fliould 
watch  at  everie  gate  to  take  mifordered  perfones  in  apparell :  I  know- 
that  honeft  Londoners  did  fo  ;  and  I  fawe   (which  I  fawe  then,  and  re- 
porte  now  with   fome  griefe)  that  fome  courtelie  men  were  offended 
with  thefe  good  men  oi London:  and  that  which  greved  me  moft  of  all, 
I  fawe  the  verie  fame  tyme,  for  all  thefe  good  orders  commaunded  from 
the  courte,  and  executed  in  London-.,  I  fawe,  I  fay,  come  out  of  Z/sWwz,  Mafiers,uni- 
even  unto  the  prelence  of  the  prince,  a  great  rable  of  mean  and  light  f -^  and  fcho- 

.  •  Icrs  of*  tcpcc 

perfones,  in  apparell,  for  matter  againft  lawe,  for  making  againft  order, 

I  i  2  for 
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for  facion,  namelie  hofe,  fo  without  all  order,  as  he  thought  himfelfe 
moll  brave,  that  durft  do  moft  in  breaking  order,  and  was  moft  mon- 
fterous  in  miforder.  And  for  all  the  great  commandcnientcs  that  came 
out  of  the  courte,  yet  this  bold  miforder  was  winked  at,  and  borne 
withall  in  the  courte.  I  thought  it  was  not  well,  that  fome  great  ones 
of  the  court  durft  declare  themfelves  offended  with  good  men  of  Lon- 
don,  for  doing  their  dewtie  ;  and  tlie  good  ones  of  the  courte  would  not 
lliew  themfelves  offended  with  ill  men  of  London^  for  breaking  good 
order.  I  found  thereby  a  fayinge  of  Socrates  to  be  moft  trewe,  "  that 
"  ill  men  be  more  haftie,  than  good  men  be  forwarde,  to  profecute 
"  their  purpofes  j"  even  as  Chrift  himfelfe  faith  of  the  childreti  of  light 
and  darknefs, 

Befide  apparell,  in  all  other  thinges  too,  not  fo  moch  good  lawes  and 

ftrait  commandementes,  as  the  example  and  maner  of  living  of  great 

men,  doth  carrie  all  meane  men  everie  where  to  like,  and   love,  and 

do,  as  they  do.      For  if  but  two  or  three  noble  men  in  the  court  wold 

Example  in  but  beginne  to  flioote,  all  young  jentlemen,  the  whole  court,  all  Lon- 

fliooiing.      ^^^^^  jjjg  ^-j^jole  realme,  wold  ftraightwaie  exercife  fliooting. 

What  praife  fliold  they  vvynne  to  themfelves,  what  commoditie  fliold 
they  bring  to  their  contrie,  that  would  thus  deferve  to  be  pointed  at; 
"  *  Behold  there  goeth  tlie  author  of  good  order,  the  guide  of  good 
'*  men  ?"  1  could  fay  more,  and  yet  not  over  moch.  But  perchance 
fome  will  fay,  I  have  ftepte  to  farre  out  of  my  fchole  into  the  common 
welthe ;    from  teaching  a  yong  fcholer,   to  moniflre  great  and  noble 

*  Men  of  true  wortli  and  excellency,  as  they  juftly  challenge  all  due  refpecS,  fo  they  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  world  after  them,  wherever  they  go,  Dcmojihems  never  appeared  in  publick, 
but  he  was  marked  out  by  the  admiring  multitude,  as  he  pafled  along,  one  crying  to  another, 
OuTO?   £Xfn/5f.      To  this  Luaan  alludes  in  his  Dream.     Tciajra  irai  7r£pi§*i(7£<j  tx  j'KapiVjwala;, 

This  Horace  expieffes  with  fome  fatisfadion,  as  being  his  own  cafe  : 

7'ctum  muneris  hoc  tui  eft, 

^od  monftror  d'lgito  pratereuntiumy 
Romanes  fidi I.  en  lyra. 

So  Pliny,  in  his  letter  to  Maximus :  "  An  fi  Demoflhenes  jure  Istatus  eft,  quod  ilium 
*'  anus  Attica  iia  demonflravit,  Ovro;  Irr  A5?/A0<r^£v?i?,  ego  celebritate  nominis  mei  gaudere 
**  iion  debeo  ? " 

men: 
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men :  yet  I  truft  good  and  wife  men  will  thinke  and  judge  of  me,  that  Written  not 
my  minde  was  not  fo  much  to  be  bufie  and  bold  with  them,  that  be^^""  S''"' 
great  now,  as  to  give  trewc  advice  to  them,  that  may  be  great  hercaf -^reat  m"ens°^ 
ter  ;    who  if  they  do,  as  I  wiflie  them  to  do,  how  great  foever  they  be  children, 
now  by  blood,  and  other  mens  meanes,  they  fliall  become  a  great  dcale 
greater   hereafter,    by    learninge,    vertue,    and    their    owne    defertes ; 
"  which  is  trewe  praife,  right  worthinefs,  and   verie  nobilitie  indeede." 
Yet  if  fome  will  needes  prefle  me,  that  1  am  to  bold  with  great  men, 
and  ftray  to  farre  from  my  matter,  I  will  anfwere  them  with  St.  Paul,  aj  Philip. 
She  per  contentionem^  five  quocunque    mocio,    modb  ChriJIus  prcedicetur,  &c. 
Even  fo,  whether  in  place,  or  out  of  place,  with  my  matter,  or  befide  my 
matter,  if  I  can  hereby  either  provoke  the  good,  or  fbaye  the  ill,  I.fhall 
think  my  writing  herein  well  imployed. 

But  to  come  downe  from  greate  men,  and  hier  matters,  to  my  little 
children,  and  poore  fchole-houfe  againe ;  I  will,  God  willing,  go  for- 
ward orderlie,  as  I  purpofed,  to  inftrude  children,  and  yong  men,  both 
for  learnyng  and  maners. 

Hitherto  I  have  fhevved,.  what  harme  over  moch  feare  bringeth  to 
children ;  and  what  huite  ill  companie,  and  over  moch  libertie,  breed- 
eth  in  youthe;  meaning  thereby,  that  from  feven  yeare  olde  to  feven- 
teene,  love  is  the  beft  allurement  to  learnyng ;  fiom  feventeene  to  k\-tn 
and  twentie,  that  wife  men  fliold  carefullie  fee  the  fteppes  of  youthe 
furelie  Ilaide  by  good  order,  in  that  moll  flipperie  tyme ;  and  fpecial- 
lie  in  the  courte,  a  place  mofl:  dangerous  for  youthe  to  live  in,  without 
great  grace,  good  regarde,  and  diligent  looking  to. 

Syr  Richard  Sackville,  that  worthie  jentleman  of  worthie  memorie,  as- 
I  fayd  in  the  begynnynge,  in  the  queenes  privie  chamber  at  Windjhre, 
after  he  had  talked  with  me  for  the  right  choice  of  a  good  witte  in  a 
childe  for  learnyng,  and  of  the  trewe  difference  betwixt  quicke  and  hard 
vvittes;  of  alluring  yong  children  by  jentlenes  to  love  learnyng,  and 
of  the  fpeciall  care  that  was  to  be  had,  to  keepe  yong  men  from  licen- 
tious livyng ;  he  was  mofl  earnefl:  with  me,  to  have  me  fay  my  mynde 
alfo,  what.  I  thought  concernyng  the  fanfie  that  many  yong  jentlemen 
QiEnglajide  have  to  travell  abroad,  and  namely  to  lead   a  long  life  in, 

Italle, 
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Traveling  Jtalie.  His  requeft,  both  for  his  authoiitie,  and  good  will  toward  me, 
into  ita  le.  ^^^  ^  fufficient  commaundement  unco  me,  to  fatisfie  his  pleafure  witli 
utteryng  plainUe  my  opinion  in  that  matter.  "  Syr,  quoth  I,  I  take 
"  goyng  thither,  and  living  there,  for  a  yonge  jentleman,  that  doth 
"  not  goe  under  the  kepe  and  garde  of  fuch  a  man,  as  both  by  wife- 
"  dome  can,  and  authoritie  dare  rewie  him,  to  be  marvelous  danger- 
"  ous." 

And  why  I  faid  To  then,  I  will  declare  at  large  now,  which  I  faid 
then  privatelie,  and  write  now  openlie  :  not  becaufe  I  do  contcmne  ei- 
ther the  knowledge  of  ftrange  and  diverfe  tonges,  and  namelie  the  Ita- 
The  Italian  jj^jf^  tonge,  (which  next  the  Greek  and  Latin  tonge,  I  like  and  love 
°"°^'  above  all  other)  or  elfe  becaufe  I  do  defpife  the  learnyng  that  is  gotten, 

or  the  experience  that  is  gathered  in  flrange  countries ;  or  for  any  pri- 
Italia,  vate  malice  that  I  beare  to  Italic;  which  contrie,  and  in  it,  namelie 
Roma,  Rome,  I  have  alwayes  fpeciallie  honored  :  becaufe  tyme  was,  when  Ita- 
lic and  Rome  have  bene  to  the  greate  good  of  us  that  now  live,  the 
bed  breeders  and  bringers  up  of  the  worthieft  men,  not  onlie  for  wife 
fpeakinge,  but  alfo  for  well  doing,  in  all  civill  affaires,  that  ever  was 
in  the  worlde.  But  now  that  tyme  is  gone,  and  though  the  place  re- 
mayne,  yet  the  olde  and  prefent  maners  do  differ  as  farre,  as  blacke 
and  white,  as  virtue  and  vice. 

Virtue  once  made  that  countrie  miflrefs  over  all  the  world  ;  vice 
now  maketh  that  contrie  flave  to  them,  that  before  were  glad  to  ferve 
it.  All  men  fee  it;  they  themfelves  confelTe  it,  namelie  foch  as  be 
befl  and  wifeft  amongefl  them.  For  fmne,  by  lufb  and  vanitie,  hath, 
and  doth  breed  up  every  where,  common  contempt  of  Gods  word,  pri- 
vate contention  in  many  families,  open  fa6lions  in  every  citie;  and  fo 
making  themfelves  bonde  to  vanitie  and  vice  at  home,  they  are  content 
to  beare  the  yoke  of  ferving  flrangers  abroad.  Italic  now,  is  not  that 
Italic,  that  it  was  wont  to  be ;  and  therefore  now  not  fo  fitte  a  place 
as  fome  do  counte  it,  for  yong  men  to  fetch  either  wifedome  or  ho- 
neftie  from  thence.  For  furelie  they  will  make  others  but  bad  fcholers, 
that  be  fo  ill  mafters  to  themfelves.  Yet,  if  a  jentleman  will  nedes  tra- 
vel into  Italicy  he  fliall  do  well  to  looke  to  the  life  of  the  wifcft  tra- 
veler that  ever  traveled  thither,  fet  out  by  the  wifeit  writer  that  ever 

fpake 
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fpake  with  tonge,  Gods  doflhne  oncUe  excepted  ;  and  that  is  Vl;^{Jh  in    uiyfTes. 
Homer  e.  Homerc. 

Ulyjfi's,  and  his  travel,  I  wifhe  our  travellers  to  looke  upon ;  not  fo 
much  to  feare  them  with  the  great  daungers  that  he  many  times  fuftered, 
as  to  inftru6l  them  with  his  excellent  wifedome,  which  he  alwayes,  and 
every  where  ufed.  Yea  even  thofe  that  be  learned  and  wittie  travellers, 
when  they  be  difpofed  to  praife  traveling,  as  a  great  commendation,  and 
the  beft  icripture  they  have  for  it,  they  gladlie  recite  the  *  third  verfe  of  'OJ'ifo-ir.  «-. 
Homere,  in  his  firfl:  booke  of  Odyjfea,  conteyning  a  great  praife  of  Ulyjfesy 
for  the  witte  he  gathered,    and  wifdome  he  ufed,  in  his  traveling. 

Which  verfe,  becaufe,  in  mine  opinion,  it  was  not  made  at  the  firft 
more  naturally  in  Greke  by  Homere,  nor  after  turned  more  aptelie  into 
Latiu  by  Horace^,  than  it  was  a  good  while  ago,  in  Cambridge^  tranflated 
into  EngliJ].\  both  plainlie  for  the  fenfe,  and  roundlie  for  the  verfe,  -f-  by 
one  of  the  beft  fcholers  that  ever  St.  Jolm's  college  bred,  M.  Watfon,  Mr.  Tho- 
myne  old  friend,  fometime  bifhop  of  Lincoine  ;  therefore,  for  their  fake  masWatfon. 
that  have  luft  to  fee  how  our  EngliJJj  tonge,  in  avoidyng  barbarous 
rhyming,  may  as  well  receive  right  quantitie  of  fillables,  and  trewe  order 
of  verfifying,  (of  which  matter  more  at  large  hereafter)  as  either  Greke 
or  Latif2,  if  a  cunning  man  have  it  in  handling  ;  I  will  fet  forth  that 
one  verfe  in  all  three  tonges,  foi*  an  example  to  good  wittes  that  Ihall 
delite  in  like  learned  exercife. 

IIoXXwi'  ^  ocvS^caTTuv   'ISev   ocg-soc,   ^   voov   syvu.-  Homer, 

^i  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit,  &  urbes.  Horace. 

j^ll  travellers  do  gladly  report  great  pra^tfe  of  Ulyfles, 

For  that  he  knew  many  mens  maners,  and  Jaw  many  cities,  Mr.Watfon, 

*  The  three  firft  verfes  of  Homer's  Ody/f. 

'' A'jSccI  jiAot   'ivi/nri  MBira   TroXvrporrov,    o?  [axXk  ttoXXx 

noXAwu  S    di/^puTruv  'iSiv  a,fix,    }^  voov  syvu. 

X  This  learned  gentleman  has  left  nothing  behind  him,  that  I  know  of,  but  a  copy  ot  Z(7- 
iin  verfes,  to  recommend  Mr  Seton's  logick  to  the  publick;  as  Mr,  Cbeh  wrote  excellently 
wsllin. GiesA  upon  the  fame  fubje&. 

Ajld 
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UlyfT.  And  yet  is  not  Ulyjfes  commended  fo  much,  nor  fo  oft  in  Homere,  be- 

noAi/T^owo;.  caufc  he  was  rToXurpoTrc?,  that  is,  "  fkilfuU  in  many  mens  maners  and 
UlyflT.  facions;"  as  becaufe  he  was  rioXujmjTK,  that  is,  "  wife  in  all  purpofes, 

nuAu>n7rf.  cc  a,^(j  vvare  in  all  places."  Which  wifcdom.e  and  warenes  will  not  fcrve 
Pallas  from  never  a  traveller,  except  Pallas  be  alwayes  at  his  elbow  ;  that  is  Gods 
Heaven.  fpecial  grace  from  Heaven,  to  kepe  him  in  Gods  feare  in  all  his  do- 
ings, in  all  his  journeye.  For  he  fl;all  not  allwaies  in  his  abfence  out 
Alcynous.  of  Englaiiiie,  light  upon  a  jentle  Alcynous,  and  walke  in  his  fair  gar- 
O'^-  'I-  dens,  full  of  all  harmelefs  pleafures ;  but  he  fhall  fometymes  fall  either 
Cyclops.  into  the  handes  of  fome  cruell  Cyclops^  or  into  the  lappe  of  fome  wan- 
o<5^.  ('.  ton  and  dallying  dame,  Calypfo;  and  fo  fuffer  the  danger  of  many  a  dead- 

^ay^po.       j.^  denne,  not  io  full   of  perils  to  deftroy  the  body,  as  full  of  vayne 
Sirencs.        pleafures  to  poyfon   the  minde.      Some  Siren  (hall  fmg  him  a   fong, 
OS.  IX.         fwecte  in  tune,  but  fownding  in  the  ende  to  his  utter  deftruclion.     If 
Scylia.OtJ.jw.  Scylla  drowne  him  not,  Cbarybdis  may  fortune  to  fwalow  him.     Some 
Cliarybdis.    Qy^.^,  ^^^w  make  him,  of  a  plaine  Englijhman,   a  right  Italian  :  and  at 
Circe'  o^.  >c.  length  to  Hell,  or  fome  hellifli  place,  is  he  likelie  to  go  ;   from  whence 
o^.  A.      is  hard  returning,  although  one  UlyJJes,  and  that  by  Pallas   ayde,  and 
good  counlell  of  I'ii-ejiasy  once  elcaped  that  horible  den  of  deadly  dark- 
nes. 

Therefore,  if  wife  men  will  nedes  fend  their  fonnes  into  Italie,  let 
them  do  it  wifelic,    under  the   kepe  and  garde  of  him,  who,  by  his 
wifedome  and  honeftie,  by  his  example  and  authoritie,    may  be  hable 
to  kepe  them  fafe  and  found  in  the  feare  of  God,  in  Clarifies  trewe  re- 
ligion, in  good  order,  and  honeflie  of  livyngj    except  they  will  have 
them  run  headlong  into  over  many  jeoperdies,  as  UlyJJes  had  done  ma- 
o^.  «.     ^"ly  tymes,  if  Pallas  had  not  alwaies  governed  him  ;  if  he  had  not  ufed 
OS.  K.     to  flop  his  eares  with  wax,    to  bind  himfelfe  to  the  mafl  of  his  fhyp, 
MolyHerba.  to  feed  dayly  upon  that  fweet  herb  Moly*',  with  the  black  roote  and 
white  flovvere  given  unto  hym  by  Mercurie,  to  avoide   all  the  enchant- 
mentes  of  Circe.  Wherby  the  divine  poete  Homere  ment  covertlie  (as  wife 

*  Odyff.  K.  ver.  304. 

'Pi'^vi  f/.i'j  ^iy^xv  'i<rx.£,   yx\a.v\i  S\  eix.eAcv  oLi^K- 
McJAu   Si  uif  nxXiiKTt  ^lot.     jj^aiAfzcoi/  Si  t    ofu<r(r£ii> 
^AvSf.x(Ti  yk  S'VJiToiVj,    fifCJ  Si  tj  irdna,  Svvxi/txi. 

and 
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and  godlle  men  do  judge)  that  love  of  honeflie,  and  hatred  of  ill,  which 

David  more  plainly  doth  call   "  the  fear  of  God,"  the  onely  remcdie  pf.  xxxiii. 

againft  all  inchantmentes  of  finne. 

I  know  diverfe  noble  perfonages,  and  many  worthie  jentlemen  of 
Engknde,  whome  all  the  Sirefi  fonges  of  Italie  could  never  untwine  from 
the  mafte  of  Gods  word  ;  nor  no  inchantmcnt  of  vanitle  overturn 
them  from  the  feare  of  God,  and  love  of  honeftie. 

But  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  fome,  fometyme  my  deare  frendes, 
(for  whofe  fake  I  hate  going  into  that  contrey  the  more)  who  parting 
out  of  Englajide  fervent  in  the  love  of  Chrilles  dodlrine,  and  well  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  feare  of  God,  returned  out  of  Italie  worfe  transform- 
ed than  ever  was  any  in  Circes  court.  I  know  diverfe,  that  went  out 
of  Englande  men  of  innocent  life,  men  of  excellent  learnyng,  who  re- 
turned out  of  Italie,  not  only  with  worfe  maners,  but  alfo  with  lefTe 
learnyng  j  neither  fo  willing  to  live  orderlie,  nor  yet  fo  hable  to  fpeake 
learnedlie,  as  they  were  at  home,  before  they  went  abroad.  And  why  ? 
Plato,  that  wife  writer,  and  worthy  traveler  himfelfe,  telleth  the  caufe 
why  he  went  into  Sicilia ;  a  countrey  no  nigher  Italy  by  fite  of  place, 
than  Italie,  that  is  now,  is  like  Sicilia,  that  was  then,  in  all  corrupt 
maners  and  licentioufnes  of  life.  Plato  found  in  Sicilia,  every  citie  full 
of  vanitie,  full  of  fa6lions,  even  as  Italie  is  now.  And  as  Homere,  like 
a  learned  poete,  doth  fayne  that  Circe,  by  pleafant  inchantmentes, 
did  turne  men  into  bealts,  fome  into  fwine,  fome  into  affes,  fome  into 
foxes,  fome  into  wolves,  ©"f.  even  io*  Plato,  like  a  wife  philofopher,  pjat.  jj  ^jg^- 
doth  plainly  declare,  that  pleafure  by  licentious  vanitie,  that  fweete  and  nyfium,  e- 
!k  perilous  ^'*^'  2* 

*  Flato  feems  to  infift  upon  a  nicety,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter  to  Dlonyjius.     Twas 
ufual  to  greet  their  friends  in  this  form,  Xxi^nv  y^  tZ  Tr^drrnv;   that  is,  wifli  'em  joy,  and  true 
felicity,  founded  upon  good  condu£l.     Plato,    though   he  obferves  that  Dionyftus  had  chofe  the 
former,  to  carefs  and  compliment  the  Delphian  god,  befpeaking  him  in  this  verfe, 

yet  he  himfelf  approves  only  of  the  latter ;  which  he  conftantl/  ufed  to  his  friends,  and  that ' 
for  tbefe  reafons,  whereunto  our  author  alludes : 
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perilous  poyfon  of  all  youth,  doth  ingender  in  all  thofe  that  yield  up 
themfelves  to  her,  foure  notorious  properties : 

f  I ,    AtiByiv. 
The  fruitcs  J  ^'  ^^<ri^c.^txv. 

of  vayne  |  3>    A(ppO(TUVviv. 

pleafure.  (^4,  "Tf^^iv. 

Caufes  why  The  firfl,  forgetfulnefs  of  all  good  thinges  learned  before  j  the  fe- 
men  returne  cond,  dulnes  to  receyve  either  learnyng  or  honeftie  ever  after  ;  the  third, 
Tff  ^1  ^'ncd  ^  niy"'^^  embracing  lightlie  the  worfe  opinion,  and  baren  of  difcretion 
and  worfe  to  make  trcwc  difference  betwixt  good  and  ill,  betwixt  troth  and  vani- 
manered.  ^.jg  .  ^j^^  fourth,  a  proudc  difdainfulncs  of  other  good  men  in  all  ho- 
neft  matters. 

Homere  and      Homere  and  Plato  have  both  one  meanyng,  look  both  to  one  end. 
Plato  joyn-  p     j£  ^  ^^^^  inglutte  himfelfe  with  vanitie,  or  waiter  in  filthines  like 

ed,   and  ex-  °  ,      r      •     r  r 

pounded.      a  fwyne,  all  learnyng,  all  goodnefs,  is  fone  forgotten.     Then  quick- 
A  fwyne.    jj^  fl-^^n  j^g  bccome  a  dull  alTe,  to  underftand  either  learnyng  or  honef- 

A"foxe     *^^ '  ^'^'^  y^'  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^  fubtle  as  a  foxe,  in  breeding  of  mifchief,  in 
bringing  in  miforder  with  a  bufie  head,  a  difcourfmg  tonge,  and  a  fac- 
tious harte,  in  every  private  affaire,  in  all  matters  of  jftate;  with  this 
'Aopo<Tin     pt'^ttie  propertie,  alwayes  glad  to  commend  the  worfe  partie,  and  ever 
quid  &  unde.  ready  to  defend  the  falfer  opinion.     And  why  ?  For  where  will  is  given 
from  goodnes  to  vanitie,  the  mynde  is  fone  caryed  from  right  judge- 
ment to  any  fond   opinion    in  religion,  in  philofophy,  or  any  other 
kynde  of  learnyng.     The  fourth  fruite  of  vaine  pleafure,  by  Homere  and 
"Tj3fif.     Platos  judgement,  is  pride  in  themfelves,  contempt  of  others,  the  very 
badge  of  all  thofe  that  ferve  in  Circes  court.      The  trewe  meanyng  of 
both  Homere  and  Plato,  is  plainlie  declared  in  one  fliort  fentence  of  the 
holy  prophet  of  God  Hieremie,  crying  out  of  the  vaine  and  vicious  life 

'Eyw  S\  iSi  d'A^uTTif  xXnvtt,  /i*>)'  oti  J'n  Osm,  wa^axfAiuTai'^riii  oin  Soav  tJto.      ©tu  /a1i/, 
•Ti  TTaox  (pxiiTtv  TTfortfsTTOijiA'  S.V'    [iriffu  yoip  n^omj  tS^Viron  x|  Au'iTTij  TO  ii7w)    aiiB'fuTru  ii, 

of 
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of  the  Ifraelites :   "  This  people  (fayth  he)  be  fooles  and  dulhedes  to  Hieremias, 
"  all  goodnes,  but  fotle,  cunning,  and  bolde  in  any  mifchiefe,"  &c.   ^^^'  '^" 

The  trewe  medicine  againfl:  the  inchantmentes  of  Circe,  the  vanitie 
of  licentious  pleafure,    the  inticementes  of  all  finne,  is  in  Homere  the 
herbeM?^,  with  the  blacke  roote,  and  white  flowere,  fower  at  the  fiift, 
but  fweete  in  the  end ;  which   Hefwdus  termeth  *  the  lludy  of  vertue,  Hefiodus  dc 
hard  and  irkfome  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  end  eafie  and  pleafant.  virtute. 
And  that  which  is  moft  to  be  marveled  at,  the  divine  poete  Homere  nomex\is,d\- 
fayth  plainlie,  that  this  medicine  againfl:  fmne  and  vanitie,  is  not  found  ^'""^  P<J«t»- 
out  by  man,  but  given  and  taught  by  God.     And  for  fome  ones  fake, 
that  will  have  delite  to  read  that  fweet  and  godlie  verfe,  I  will  recite 
the  very  wordes   of  Homere,   and  alfo  turne  them  into  rude  EngliJJx 
metre : 


XaXetzroi'  oe  t  oa\j(r(T£iv 


Oaa.  y.. 


'AvSooicrt  ye  ^Vfiro'i'(ri.      Qeoi  de  r£  TrctvTot  Sui/txvTxi. 

In  Englijhe  thus ;  ' 

No  mortall  man,  loithfweat  of  broive,  or  toile  ofmhidey 
But  onely  God,  who  can  do  all,  that  her  be  dothjinde. 

Plato  alfo,    that  divine  philofopher,    hath   many  godly  medicines 
againfl  the  poyfon  of  vayne  pleafure,  in  many  places,  bat  fpecially  in 
his  epiflile  to  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicilie.    Yet  againfl:  thofe  that  will  P'^t-adDio- 
nedes  become  beaftes  with  ferving  of  Circe,  the  prophet  David  crieth  "^ ' 
moft  loud;  Nolite fieri,  ficut  eqmis,  G?  mulus;  and  by  and  by  giveth  the ^'^'•'''"'''•Qi 
right  medicine,  the  trewe  herbe  Moly,  In  camo  &  frceno  maxillas  eorum 
conjlringe :  that  is  to  fay,  "  Let  Gods  grace  be  the  bitte,  let  Gods  feare 

*  The  place  in  Heftod,  which  he  points  to,  is  this,  "E^j'wv  xj'Hjwfg.  ver.  289. 

Kai    TOJlJ^Uf    TO    TT^WTOI*.      ETTHV    J' 'ft 5    «XfiOV    i'xTl^CI, 

'PriiSlrt  St  tnurx  tsiXti,  ^otXtirn  tti^  iScrx, 

Thefe  verfes  Lucian,  in  his  'HiKvo^i.xilitx,  calls  nalvSntAx  itth,  famous  and  celebrated  verfes. 
So  Arl/lotle,  Toij  ironSilxi  'i^rt  T«y  /*{»  f ''^as  t*"*'  ttuj «f>  yXvKiTi  S\  rii  x,x^nii,     Lacrtiui. 

K  k  2  "be 
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"  be  the  bi  idle,  to  ftay  them  from  runnyng  headlong  hito  vice,  and  to 
"  tuine    them  into   the  right    way   agayne."       David,  in   the   fecond 

Pf.il.  xxxiv.  pfalme  after,  giveth  the  fame  medicine,  but  in  thefe  plainer  wordes, 

*4'  Divert e  a  malo,  &  Jac  bonum. 

But  I  am  afraide,  that  over  many  of  our  travelers  into  Italic  do  not 
efchewe  the  way  to  C'.rces  court,    but  go,  and  ryde,   and  runne,  and 
flie  thither  ;    they  make  great  hafte  to  come  to  her ;  they  make  great 
fuite  to  ferve  her ;    yea,  I  could  point  out  feme  with  my  finger,  that 
never  had  gone  out  of  Englande,  but  onelie  to  ferve  Circe  in  Italic.     Va- 
nitie  and  vice,  and  any  licence  to  ill  livying  in  Englande,  was  counted 
A  trewepic-  ftale  and  rude  unto  them.     And  fo,  being  mules  and  horfes  before  they 
ture  of  a     vvent,    returne  very  fwyne  and  affes  home  againe ;  yet  everie  where 
Circes  court,  verie  foxes  with  fubtile  and  bufie  heades;    and  where  they  may,   verie 
wolves,    v/ith  cruel   malicious  hearts.     A  marvelous  monfter,  whych, 
for  filthinefs  of  living,  for  dulnefs  to  learnyng  himfelfe,   for  wilinefs  in 
dealing  with  others,  for  malice  in  hurting  without  caufe,  fhould  carie 
at  once,  in  one  bodie,    the  bellie  of  a  fwyne,  the  head   of  an  affe,  the 
braine  of  a  foxe,    the  wombe  of  a  wolfe.      If  you  thinke   we  judge 
The  Italians  ^"^i'^^>  ^""^  ^^^^^  to  fore  againft  you,  heare  what  the  Italian  (diyth.  of 
judgement  of  the  Englijlman ;  what  the  mafter  reporteth  of  the  fcholer,  who  utter- 
Englifhmen  ^^^  plainlie  what  is  taught  by  him,  and  what  is  learned  by  you,    fay- 
in  Italic.        ing>  ^nglefe  Italianato,  e  un  Diabolo  incarnato  :  that  is  to  fay,  "  You  re- 
"  maine  men  in  fhape  and  facion,  but  become  devils  in  Hfe  and  con- 
"  dition." 

The  Italian      ^his  is  not  the  opinion  of  one,  for  fome  private  fpite,    but  the  judge- 

diffameth      mcnt  of  all   in  a  common  proverbe,   which  rifeth  of  that  learnyng, 

himfelfe    to  gj^j  \\:iQ{z,  maners,  which  you  gather  in  Italic  j  a  good  fchole-houfe  of 

EngUfli-       wholefome  do6lrine,    and  worthy  mafters  of  commendable  fcholers;, 

■>a"'  where  the  mafter  had  rather  disfame  hymfelfe  for  hys  teaching,  than 

not  fhame  his  fcholer  for  his  learnyng.     A  good  nature  of  the  mafter, 

and  faire  conditions  of  the  fcholers  !    And  now  chofe  you,  you  Italian 

Englijljmen,  whether  you  will  be  angrye  with  us,,  for  caUing  you  n:on- 

fters,  or  with  the  Italianes,  for  callyng  you  devils  j  or  elfe  with  your  awru 

felves,  that  take  fo  much  paines,  and  go  fo  farre,  to  make  yourfelves. 

both.  If  fome  do  not  well  underftand,  what  is  an  Englijlman  Italianat- 

ed. 
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ed,  I  will  plainlie  tell  him :  "  He  that  by  living,  and  traveling  in  An  Englifh- 
"  Italic,  bringeth  home  into  Englande^  out  of  Italic,  the  religion,  the  "'^"  ^'^''^n- 
"  learnyng,  the  pollicie,  the  experience,  the  maners  of  Italic !'  That  is  ~, 
to  fay,  for  religion,  papiftrie,  or  vvorfe  ;  for  learnyng,  lelfe  commonly  gion,  2.  the 
than  they  caried  out  with  them  ;  for  pollicie,  a  failious  hart,  a  dif-  'eamyng,  3. 
courfing  head,  a  mynde  to  medle  in  all  mens  matters;  for  experience,  .^th^°e^pp' 
plcntie  of  new  mifchieves  never  known  in  E.nglande  before  j  for_^  maners,  riencc,  .hkJ, 
varietie  of  vanities,,  and  chaunge  of  hlthielvvins:.  5"        "'''" 

°  -'        o  ners   gotten 

in  Italic. 

Thefe  be  the  inchantmentes  of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Italic,  to  marre 
mens  maners  in  Englande  -,  much  by  example  of  ill  life,  but  more  by 
precepts  of  fond  books,  of  late  tranflated  out  of  Italian  into  Englijhc,  Italian 
fold  in  every  Ihop  in  London  ;  commended  by  honeft  titles,  tlie  fonei-  bookestranf- 
to  corrupt  honeft  maners ;  dedicated  over  boldlie  to  vertuous  and  ho-  i£^!,]i(h"'° 
nourable  perfonages,  the  eafilier  to  beguile  fimple  and  innocent  wittes. 
"  It  is  pitie,  that  thofe  which  have  authoritie  and  charge,  to  allow  and 
"  difallow  bookes  to  be  printed,  be  no  more  circumfpect  herein  than 
'^^  they  are."  Ten  fermons  at  Panics  CroJJ'e  do  not  fo  nioch  good 
for  movyng  men  to  trewe  do6:rine,  as  one  of  thofe  bookes  do  harme, 
with  inticing  men  to  ill  living.  Yea,  I  fay  farder,  thofe  bookes  tend  not 
fo  moch  to  corrupt  honell:  livying,  as  they  do  to  fubvert  trewe  religion. 
Mo  Papifres  be  made  by  your  mery  bookes  of  Italic,  than  by  your  ear- 
nefl  bookes  of  Loitvain.  And  bicaufe  our  great  phyficians  do  winke  at 
the  matter,  and  make  no  count  of  this  fore,  I,  though  not  admitted 
one  of  their  fellowfhyp,  yet  havyng  bene  many  yeares  a  prentice  to 
Gods  trewe  religion,  and  truft  to  continewe  a  poore  journeyman  there- 
in all  dayes  of  my  life ;  for  the  dewtie  I  owe,  and  love  I  beare,'  both  to 
trewe  dodrine,  and  honeft  living,  though  I  have  no  authoritie  to 
amend  the  fore  myfelfe,  yet  I  will  declare  my  good  will,  to  difcover 
die  fore  to  others, 

St.  PW  faith,    "that  feels  and  ill  opinions  be  the  workes  of  thcEpifl.  ad 
"  flefh,  and  fruites  of  fmne."     This  is  fpoken  no  more  trewlie  for  the^^l-^-  19- 
do6trine,  tnan  fenfible  for  ,  the  reafon.     And  why  ?    "  For  ill  doinges  Voluntas  re- 
<*  breed  ill  thinkinges ;    and  of  corrupted  maners,    fpryng  perverted 'P''^''^  ^°' 
«  judgementes,"      And  how  ?  Tliere  be  in  man  two  fpeciall  thinges ;  |(i"^,s  refp:-. 
mans  will,  mans  mynde.     Where  will  inclineth  to  goodnefs,  the  mynde  cit  veium, 

is 
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is  bent  to  troth  :  where  will  is  carried  from  goodnes  to  vanitie,  the 
minde  is  fone  drawn  from  troth  to  falle  opinion.  And  fo,  the  readiefl 
way  to  entangle  the  mynde  with  falfe  dodlrine,  is  firil  to  intice  the  will 
to  wanton  livyng.  Therefore,  when  the  bufie  and  open  Papiftes 
abroad,  could  not,  by  their  contentious  bookes,  turne  men  in  Englande 
fall:  enough  from  troth  and  right  judgement  in  doctrine,  then  the  fubtlc 
and  fecrete  Papiftes  at  home,  procured  bawdie  bookes  to  be  tranflated 
out  of  the  Italian  tonge,  whereby  over  many  young  willes  and  wittes 
allured  to  wantonnes,  do  now  boldly  contemne  all  fevere  bookes  that 
founde  to  honeftie  and  godlines. 

In  our  forefathers  tym.e,  when  papiftrie,  as  a  ftandyng  poole,  covered 
aiid  overflowed  all  Englande,  fewe  bookes  were  read  in  our  tonge,  favyng 
certaine  bookes  of  chevalrie,  as  they  faid  for  paftime  and  pleafure  j 
which,  as  fome  fay,*  were  made  in  monafteries  by  idle  monks,  or 
I,a  Morte  wanton  chanons.  As  one  for  example,  -f-  LaMorte  dArtbiire;  the  whole 
^'Arthurc,  piggfyj-g  q{  which  booke  llandeth  in  two  fpeciall  poyntes,  in  open  man- 
flaughter,  and  bold  bawdrye  :  in  which  booke  they  be  counted  the  no- 
bleft  knightes  that  do  kill  moft  men  without  any  quarrel  1,  and  com- 
mit fowleft  adoulteries  by  futlell  fliiftes  >  as  Sir  Launcelote,  with  the 
wife  of  king  Arthure  his  mafter ;  Sir  I'rifiram,  with  the  wife  of  king 
Mcirke  his  uncle ;  Sir  Lamerockc,  with  the  wife  of  king  Lote,  that  was 
his  own  aunte.  This  is  good  ftufFe  foi-  wife  men  to  laughe  at,  or  ho- 
neft  men  to  take  pleafure  at :  yet  I  know,  when  Gods  Bible  was  ba- 
niflied  the  court,  and  La  Morte  d Arthure  received  into  the  princes 
chamber. 

*  He  hath  much  the  fame  in  his  preface  to  his  Toxophilus.  "  In  our  fathers  time,  nothinge 
"  was  read  but  bookes  of  fayned  chivalrie  ;  wherein  a  man  by  reading  fliould  be  led  to  none 
"  other  end,  but  only  to  manflaughter  and  bawdrye.  If  any  man  fuppofe  they  were  good 
"  enough  to  paffe  the  time  withall,  he  is  deceived.  For  furely  vain  wordes  do  work  no  fmall 
"  thinge  in  vaine,  ignorant,  and  young  minds,  efpecially  if  they  be  given  any  thinge  thereunto 
"  of  their  own  nature.  Thefe  bookes,  as  I  have  heard  fay,  were  made  the  moft  part  in  ab- 
"  beys  and  monafteries :  a  very  likely  and  fit  fruite  of  fuch  an  idle  and  blind  kind  of  living." 
See  Huetius  de  Origlne  Fabularum  Romantnfium. 

t  La  Mart  d' Arthure:  fo  the  book  is  intitled,  tho'  it  treats  of  theljirth,  life,  and  a£ls  of 
the  faid  King  Arthm-e,  and  of  his  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  their  marvailous 
conquefts  and  adventures.    I  find  it  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1634. 

What 
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What  toyes  the  dayly  readyng  of  fuch  a  booke  may  woikc  in  tlie 
will  of  a  yong  jcnleman,  or  a  yong  mayde,  that  livetli  welthelie  and 
idlelie,  wife  men  can  judge,  and  honeft  men  do  pitie.  And  yet  ten 
ha  Morte  d'A?-thures  do  not  the  tenth  parte  fo  much  harme,  as  one  of 
thefe  bookes  made  in  Italic,  and  tranflated  in  Englande.  They  open, 
not  fond  and  common  wayes  to  vice,  but  fuch  futle,  cunnyng,  new, 
and  diverfe  fliiftes,  to  carry  yong  willes  to  vanitie,  and  yong  wittes  to 
mifchief,  to  teach  old  bawdes  new  fchole  poyntes,  as  the  fimple  head  of 
an  EngUpoman  is  not  hable  to  invent,  nor  never  was  heard  of  in  Eng- 
lande  before,  yea  when  papiftrie  overflowed  all.  Suffer  thefe  bookes  to 
be  read,  and  they  fhall  foone  difplace  all  bookes  of  godly  learning. 
"  For  they,  carrying  the  will  to  vanitie,  and  marryng  good  maners, 
"  fhall  eafily  corrupt  the  mynde  with  ill  opinions,  and  falfe  judgement 
"  in  do6lrine ;  firft,  to  think  ill  of  all  trewe  religion,  and  at  laft  to 
"  tJiinke  nothing  of  God  hymfelfe :  one  fpeciall  pointe  that  is  to  be 
**  learned  in  Italic,  and  Italian  bookes."  And  that  which  is  moft  to 
be  lamented,  and  therefore  more  nedefuU  to  be  looked  to,  there  be 
moe  of  thefe  ungratious  bookes  fet  out  in  printe  within  thefe  fewe 
monethes,  than  have  been  fene  in  Englande  many  fcore  yeares  before. 
And  bicaufe  our  EngUpmien  made  Italians  cannot  hurt  but  certaine  per- 
fons,  and  in  certaine  places,  therefore  thefe  Italian  bookes  are  made  Eng- 
Jifie,  to  bryng  mifchief  enough  openly  and  boldly,  to  all  flates,  great 
and  meane,  yong  and  old,  every  where. 

And  thus  you  fee,  how  will  intifed  to  wantonnes,  doth  eafilie  allure 
the  mynde  to  falfe  opinions ;  and  how  corrupt  maners  in  livinge,  bieede 
falfe  judgement  in  do6lrine  ;  how  fmne  and  flefhlines  bring  forth  fedes 
and  herefies  :  and  therefore  fuffer  not  vaine  bookes  to  breede  vanitie 
in  mens  willes,  if  you  would  have  Goddes  trothe  take  roote  in  mens 
myndes. 

That  Italian,  that  firft  invented  the  Italian  proverbe  againfl  our  Eng-  The  Italian 
lijlimen  Italianated,  ment  no  more  their  vanitie  in  livyng,  than  their  Pi'overbe  ex- 
lewd  opinion  in  religion.    For  in  calling  them  deviles,  he  carrieth  them 
cleane  from  God  j  and  yet  he  carrieth  them  no  farder,  than  they  will- 
inglie  go  thcmfelves ;  that  is,  where  they  may  freely  fay  their  mindes 
2  to 
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to  the  open  conterapte  of  God,  and  all  godlincfs,  both  in  living  and 
doftrine. 

And  how  ?   I  will  expreffe  how  ;    not  by  a  fable  of  Homer e,  nor  by 
the  philofophie  of  Plato,  but  by  a  plaine  troth  of  Goddes  worde,  fenfi- 
blie  uttered  by  David  thus  :  thies  men,  abommabiks  fa6li  injiudiisfuis, 
thinke  verilie  and  finge  gladUe  the  verfe  before,  Dixit  inftpiem  iti  corde 
pfal.  xiv.  I'Jiio,  non  cfi  Deus :  that  is  to  fay,  they  giving  themfelves  up  to  vanitie, 
fhakinge  of  the  motions  of  grace,  driving  from  them  the  feare  of  God, 
and  running  headlong  into   all  fmne,   firft  luflelie  contemn  God,  then 
fcornfuHie  mocke  his  Vv'orde,  and  alfo  fpitefuUie  hate  and  hurte  all  well 
willers  thereof.     "  Then   they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphes 
"  oi  Petrarche,  than  the  Genefis  of  Afo/^j  j  they  make  more  accounte 
«'  of  Tullies  Offices,  than  of  St.  Paules  epiftles  -,  of  a  tale  in  Bccace,  than 
"  a  ftorie  of  the  Bible.     Then  they  counte  as  fables,  the  holie  mifte- 
"  ries  of  chriftian  religion.     They  make  Chrift  and  his  Gofpell  onlie 
«  ferve  civill  poUicie."     Then  neyther  religion  cometh  amiffe  to  them. 
In  tyme  they  be  promoters  of  both  openlie  j  in  place  againe  mockers  of 
both  privilie,  as  I  wrote  once  in  a  rude  ryme  : 

Now  fteiv,  now  olde,  now  both,  now  neither ; 

'To  ferve  the  worldes  courfe^  they  care  not  with  whether. 

For  where  they  dare,  in  companie  where  they  like,  they  boldlle  laugh 
to  fcorne  both  Proteftant  and  Papift.     They  care  for  no  Scripture  j  they 
make  no  counte  of  generall  councels  i  they  contemne  the  confent  of  the 
church  ;  they  pafs  for  no  doclores ;   they  mock  the  Pope,  they  raile  on 
Luther  ;  they  allow  neyther  fide  j  they  like  none,  but  onelie  themfelves. 
The  marke  they  Ihote  at,  the  ende  they  looke  for,  the  heaven  they  de- 
fire,  is  onelie  their  own  prefent  pleafure,  and  private  profite  ;  whereby 
they  plainlie  declare  of  whofe  fchole,  of  what  religion  they  be  ;  that  is, 
"  Epicures  in  living,    and  "A^eoi  in  dodrine."     This  lafl  v\'orde  is  no 
more  unknowne  now  to  plaine  Engliptneii,   than  the  perfon  was  un- 
knowne  ibme  tyme  in  Englande,  untill  fome  EngliJImian  took  paines  to 
The  Italian  fetche  that  devilifiie  opinion  out  of  Italie.     Thies  men  thus  Italianated 

church  ia     abroad,  cannot  abide  our  godlie  Italian  church  at  home ;  they  be  not  of 
London.  ^  ^^^^ 
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that  paiifhj  they  be  not  of  that  felowHiip  j  they  like  not  that  preacher; 
they  heare  not  his  fcrmons,  excepte  fomtymes  for  companie ;  they  come 
thither  to  hear  the  Italian  tonge  naturally  fpoken,  not  to  heare  Gods 
doctrine  trcvvly  preached. 

And  yet  thies  men,  in  matters  of  divinitie,  openlie  pretend  a  great 
knowledge,  and  have  privatelie  to  themfelves  a  very  compendious  un- 
derflanding  of  all ;  vyhich  neverthelefs  they  will  utter,  when  and  where 
they  lifte  :  and  that  is  this  ;  All  the  miseries  of  Mofrs,  the  whole  lawe 
and  ceremonies,  the  Pfalmes  and  prophets;  Chrift  and  hisGofpclI,  God 
and  the  Devil,  heaven  and  hell,  faith,  confcience,  finnc,  death,  and  all, 
they  fliortlie  wrap  up,  they  quick  lie  expounde,  with  this  one  half  verfe 
of  Horace  j 

Credai  "Jiidceia  Apella.  Lib.  i.  fat. 5. 

Yet  though  in  Jtalie  they  may  freely  be  of  no  religion,  as  they  are  in 
Englande  in  verie  deede  to  ;  neverthelefs  returning  home  into  Eiiglatide,' 
they  mull  countenance  the  profeflion  of  the  one  or  the  other,   howfo- 
ever  inwardlie  they  laugh  to  fcorne  both.     And  though,  for  their  pri- 
vate matters,   they  can  follow,   fawne,    and  flatter  noble  perfonages, 
contrarie  to  them  in  all  refpe6ls ;    yet  commonhe  they  allie  themfelves 
with  the  worft  Papifles,  to  whom  they  be  wedded,    and  do  well  agree 
together  in  three  proper  opinions  ;  in  open  contempte  of  Goddes  vvorde,  p    -n  • 
in  a  fecrct  fecuritie  of  finne,    and  in  a  bloodie  defire  to  have  all  taken  impietyagree 
awaie  by  fword,  or  burninge,  that  be  not  of  their  faclion.     They  that '"  ^^'^^^  ^'P^- 
do  read  with  an  indifferent  judgement  *  Pighius,  and  Machiavel,  two  in-  '''°n-^', . 

...  I  ignius. 

different  patriarches  of  thies  two  religions,  do  know  full  well  that  I  fay  Machiavf 
trewe.  "5. 

Ye  fee  what  manners  and  do61:rine  our  EngUJIomen  fetch  out  of  Italie : 
for  finding  no  other  there,  they  can  bring  no  other  hither.     And  there- 

*  Albertus  Pighius,  a  famous  champion  for  the  Romi/h  caufe,  and  one  of  Luther's  anta- 
gonifts.  "  Meminerit  Cardinalem  Campegium,  Albertum  Pighium,  aliofque  complures  f«os 
"  docuiffe,  facerdotem  ilium  multo  fanflius  &  caftius  vivere,  qui  alat  concubinam,  quam 
'•  qui  uxorem  habeat  in  niatrimonio."    Jucl.i  Apol, 

LI  fore 
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Wife  and    forc  maiiie  goolic  and  excellent  learned  Englipmen,   not  manie  yeares 
iioncfl:  tra-  ^jjj  make  a  better  clioicc ;  when  open  crueltie  drave  them  out  of 

vcllcrs  o    *  ^  ^ 

Germanic,  this  contrie,  to  place  themfelves  there,  where  Chnftcs  doctrine,  the 
feareofGod,  puniOiment  of  finne,  and  difcipline  of  honeftic,  were  had 
in  fpecial  regard. 

I  was  once  in  Italie  myfelfe ;  but  I  thanke  God,  my  abode  there  was 
Venice,     but  nine  dayes ;  and  yet  I  fawe  in  that  litle  tyme,    in  one  citie,  more 
London,    libertie  to  finne,  than  ever  I  heard  tell  of  in  our  noble  citie  of  Lojidon  in 
nine  yeare.     I  fawe,  it  was  there  as  free  to  finne,  not  onelie  without 
all  punil'hment,  but  alfo  without  any  mans  marking,  as  it  is  free  in  the 
citie  of  London,  to  chofe   without  all  blame,    whether  a  man  luft  to 
weare  flioo,  or  pantocle.  And  good  caufe  why :  for  being  unlike  in  troth 
of  religion,  they  muft  nedes  be  unlike  in  honeftie  of  living.     For,  blef- 
Service  of    1^^^  ^^  Chrill,  in  our  citie  of  London,  commonlie  the  commandementes 
lande'."   "^"  o^  God  be  more  diligentlie  taught,  and  the  fervice  of  God  more  reve- 
rentlie  ufed,  and  that  daylie   in  many  private  mens  houfes,  than  they 
Service  of    be  in /t^iZ/V  once  a  weeke  in  their  common  churches;  where  mafking 
Godiiiltalie.  ceremonies,  to  delite  the  eye,  and  vaine  foundes,  to  pleafe  the  eare,  do 
quite  thruft  out  of  the  churches  all  fervice  of  God  in  fpirit  and  troth. 
The  lord     Yea,  the  lord  maior  oi  London,  being  but  a  civill  officer,  is  commonlie 
roiidon°       ^°^"  ^^^^  tyme,  more  diligent  in  punifliing  finne,  the  bent  enemie  againft 
God  and  good  order,    than  all  the  bloodie  inquifitors  in  Italie  be  in 
tor'^s^inllalie'.  ^<^ven  yeare.     For  their  care  and  charge  is,  not  to  punifhe  finne,  not  to 
amend  manners,  not  to  purge  do6lrine,  but  onlie  to  watch  and  over- 
fee  that  Chriftes  trev.^e  religion  fet  no  fure  footing,  where  the  Pope  hath 
anie  jurifdi^lion. 

An  ungotilie  ]  learned,  when  I  was  at  Venice,  that  there  it  is  counted  good  polli- 
pollicie.  ^jg^  ^vhen  there  be  four  or  five  bretheren  of  one  familie,  one  onelie  to 
marrie,  and  all  the  reft,  to  waulter,  with  as  little  fliame,  in  open  lech- 
erie,  as  fwyne  do  here  in  the  common  myre.  Yea,  there  be  as  fayre 
houfes  of  religion,  as  great  provifion,  as  diligent  officers,  to  kepe  up  this 
raiforder,  as  Bridewell  is,  and  all  the  mafters  there,  to  kepe  dov/ne  mif- 

order. 
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order.  And  therefore,  *  if  the  Pope  liimfelfe  do  not  onelic  grant  par- 
dons to  furder  thics  wicked  purpofes  abrode  in  Italie,  but  alfo  (although 
this  prefent  Pope,  in  the  beginning,  made  fome  fliewe  of  mifliking 
thereof)  affigne  both  meede  and  mcrite  to  the  maintenance  of  ftevves  and 
brothel  houfes  at  home  in  Rome ;  then  let  wife  men  thinke  Italic  a  fafe 
place  for  holfome  doclrine,  and  godlie  manners,  and  a  fitte  fchole  for 
yong  jentlemen  of  EngJande  to  be  brought  up  in. 

Our  Italians  bring  home  with  them  other  faultes  from  Italie,  though 
not  fo  greate  as  this  of  religion  j  yet  a  great  deal  greater  than  many 
good  men  can  well  beare.  For  commonlie  they  come  home,  common 
contemners  of  mariage,  and  readie  perfuaders  of  all  others  to  the  fame  j  Contempt  of 
not  becaufe  they  love  virginitie,  nor  yet  becaufe  they  hate  prettie  yong  manage, 
virgines,  but  being  free  in  Italie  to  go  whither  fo  ever  luft  will  carry 
them,  they  do  not  like,  that  lawe  and  honeftie  fliould  be  foch  a  barre 
to  their  libertie  at  home  in  'Evglande.  And  yet  they  be  the  greatell 
makers  of  love,  the  daylie  dalliers  with  fuch  pleafant  wordes,  with  fuch 
fmilyng  and  fecret  countenances,  with  fuch  fignes,  tokens,  wagers, 
purpofed  to  be  loft,  before  they  were  purpofed  to  be  made,  with  bar- 
gains of  wearing  colours,  floures,  and  herbes,  to  breede  occafion  of 
ofter  meeting  of  him  and  her,  and  bolder  talking  of  this  and  that,  ^§c. 
And  although  I  have  feene  fome,  innocent  of  all  ill,  and  flayde  in  all 
honeftie,  that  have  ufed  thefe  things  without  all  harme,  without  all 
fufpicion  of  harme  ;  yet  thefe  knacks  were  brought  firft  into  Englande  by 
them,  that  learned  them  before  in  Italie  in  Circes  court ;  and  how  court- 
lie  courtefies  fo  ever  they  be  counted  now,  yet  if  the  meaning  and  man- 
ners of  fome  that  do  ufe  them,  were  fomewhat  amended,  it  were  no 
great  hurt,  neither  to  themfelves,  nor  to  others. 

Another  propertie  of  thies  our  Englijh  Italians  is,  to  be  marvelous  An- 
gular in  all  their  matters ;  fmgular  in  knowledge,  ignorant  of  nothing ) 
fo  finguhr  in  wifdome  (in  their  owne  opinion)  as  fcarce  they  count  the 
bell  councellor  the  prince  hath,  comparable  with  them :  common  dif- 

*  Nondiim  ille,  fpero,  oblitus  eft,  miilta  effe  Rom:e  publicarum  meretricum  millia,  &  fe 
ex  illis  in  lingulos  annos,  veciigaiis  nomine,  colligere  ad  triginta  millia  ducatorum.  Obli- 
vifci  non  potelt,  fe  Romae  Lenoclflium  publics  exercere,  &  dsfediflima  merccde  fade  ac  ne- 
qulter  delitiari.     Juclli  A^aU 

L  1  2  courfers 
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courfers  of  all  matters,  bufie  fearchers  of  moft  fecret  affaires,  open  flat- 
terers of  great  men,  privie  miflikers  of  good  men,  faire  fpeakers  with 
fmiling  countenances,  and  much  courtefie  openlie  to    all  men  ;    ready 
backbiters,  fore  nippers,  and  fpitefull  reporters  privilie  of  good   men. 
And  beyng  brought  up   in  Italie  in  fome  free  citie,    as   all  cities  be 
there;  where  a  man  may  freely  dlfcourfe  againft   what  he  will,  againft 
whom  he  luft,  againft  any  prince,  agaynft  any  government,  yea  againfl: 
God  himfelfe,  and  his  whole  religion ;  where  he  mufl:  be  either  *  Guelphe 
or  Gibiline ;    either    French  or  SpaniJId ;    and  alwayes  compelled  to   be 
of  fome  partie,  of  fome  faction,  he  fliall  never  be  compelled  to  be  of 
any  religion-     And  if  he  meddle  not  over  much  with  Chrifles  true  re- 
ligion, he  fliall  have  free  libertie  to  embrace  all  religions,  and  become 
if  he  luft,   at  once,  without  any  let  or  punifliment,    JewiJI:)^  TurkiJIj^ 
Papifh,  and  Devillifh. 

A  yong  jentleman,  thus  bred  up  in  this  goodly  fchole,  to  learne  the 
next  and  readie  way  to  finne,  to  have  a  bufie  head,  a  factious  heart, 
a  talkative  tonge,  fed  with  difcourfing  of  fa6lions,  led  to  contemne 
God  and  his  religion,  fliall  come  home  into  Englande  but  verie  ill 
taught,  either  to  be  an  honefl:  man  hymfelfe,  a  quiet  fubjedt  to  his 
prince,  or  willyng  to  ferve  God,  under  the  obedience  of  trewe  do6lrinc, 
or  within  the  order  of  honell  living. 

I  know,  none  will  be  offended  with  this  my  generall  writing,  but 
onelie  fuch,  as  finde  themfelves  guiltie  privately  therein;  who  fliall 
have  good  leave  to  be  offended  with  me,  untill  they  begin  to 
amende  themfelves.  I  touch  not  them  that  be  good;  and  I  fay 
to  litle  of  them  that  be  naught.  And  fo,  though  not  enough  for 
their  deferving,  yet  fufhcientlie  for  this  time,  and  more  els-when,  if 
occafion  fo  require. 

And  thus  farre  have  I  wandered  from  my  firfl  purpofe  of  teaching 
a  child,  yet  not  altogether  out  of  the  way,  bicaufe  this  whole  taulke 
hath  tended  to  the  onelie  advauncement  of  trothe  in  religion,    and 

*  Two  fa6lions  in  /fa/;',  which  tlieir  hiflorians  frequently  mention.  See  Alachlavel's  ac- 
count of  their  original. 

honefl:ie 
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honeftie  of  living ;  and  hath  bene  whoUie  within  the  compafle  of  learn- 
yng  and  good  manners,  the  fpeciall  pointcs  belonging  to  the  right 
brynging  up  of  youth. 

But  to  my  matter :  as  I  began  plainlie  and  fimplie  with  my  yong 
fcholer,  fo  will  I  not  leave  him,  God  willing,  untill  I  have  brought 
him  a  perfite  fcholer  out  of  the  fchole,  and  placed  him  in  the  univerfi- 
tie,  to  become  a  fitte  ftudent  for  logicke  and  rhetoricke ;  and  fo  after  to 
phyficke,  law,  or  divinitie,  as  aptnes  of  nature,  advife  of  frendes,  and 
Gods  difpofition  iliall  lead  him. 


The  Ende  of  the  F  I  R  S  T   B  O  O  K  E. 


THE 


THE 

SECOND     BOOKE. 

Teachyng  the  ready  Way 

To  the  L  A  T  I  N     T  O  N  G  E. 


AFTER  that  your  fcholer,  as  I  fayd  before,  fhall  come  indeede, 
firft  to  a  readie  perfitiies  in  tranflating,  then  to  a  ripe  and  Ikil- 
fu^l  choice  in  marking  out  hys  fixe  pointes  j  as, 
'i.  Proprium. 

2.  T^ranjlatum. 

3.  Synonymum, 

4.  Contrariiim. 

5.  Diverfum. 
(_6.  Phrafes. 

Then  take  this  order  with  him  :  Read  dayly  unto  him  fome  booke  of 
T^idlie  ;  as  the  third  booke  of  epiftles  chofen  out  by  Sturmius ;  de  Amici-     Cicero. 
tia-t  de  SeneSlute,  or  that  excellent  epiftle,  containyng  almofb  the  whole 
firft  booke,  ad  ^  Fratrem  ;  fome  coraedie  of  Terence,  or  Plautus.   But  in     pYaTtiir' 
Plautiis,  fkilfull  choice  muft  be  ufed  by  the  mafter,  to  traine  his  fcho- 
ler to  a  judgment,   in  cutting  out  perfitelie  over  old  and  unproper 
wordes.     Ccefars  Commentaries  are  to  be  read  with  all  curiofitie,   wherein  Jul.  Csfar. 
fpecially  (without  all  exception  to  be  made  either  by   friend  or  foe)  is 
feene  the  unfpotted  proprietie  of  the  Latin  tonge,  even  when  it  was,  as 
the  Grecians  fay,  in  a^^/A^,  that  is,  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  all  perfite- 
iiefTe ;    or   fome  orations  of  T*.  Livius,  fuch  as  be   both  longeft  and  T.  Livius. 
plaineft. 

Thefe  bookes  I  would  have  him  read  now  a  good  deale  at  every  lec- 
ture ;  for  he  fliall  not  now  ufe  dailie  tranflation,  but  only  conftrue 
againe,  and  parfe,  where  ye  fufpe6t  is  any  nede  :  yet  let  him  not  omitte 
in  thefe  bookes  his  former  exercife,  in  marking  diligentlie,  and  writyng 
orderlie  out  his  fix  pointes :  and  for  tranflating,  ufe  you  yourfelfe,  every 

6  fecoiid 
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fecond  or  thyrd  day,  to  chofe  out  feme  epiftle  ad  Atticum  ;  feme  not- 
able common  place  out  of  his  orations,  or  fomc  other  part  of  Tullie^  by 
your  difcretion,  which  your  fcholer  may  not  know  where  to  find ;  and 
tranHate  it  you  your  felfe,  into  plaine  naturall  E7igliJ}j ;  and  then  give  it 
him  to  tranHate  into  Latin  againc,  allowyng  him  good  fpace  and  tyme, 
to  do  it  both  with  diHgent  heede,  and  good  advifement. 

Here  his  witte  flial  be  new  fet  on  worke ;  his  judgement,  for  right 
choice,  trewlie  tried ;  his  memorie,  for  fure  reteyning,  better  exercif- 
ed,  than  by  learnyng  any  thing  without  the  booke ;  and  here,  how 
much  he  hath  profited,  Ihall  plainUe  appeare.  When  he  bringeth  it 
tranflated  unto  you,  bring  you  forth  the  place  of  Tullie  ;  lay  them  to- 
gether, compare  the  one  with  the  other ;  commend  his  good  choice, 
and  right  placing  of  wordes ;  (hew  his  faultes  jently,  but  blame  them 
not  over  fharply  ;  for  of  fuch  miflings,  jentlie  admoniflied  of,  proceed- 
eth  glad  and  good  heed  taking ;  of  good  heed  taking,  fpringeth  chiefly 
knowledge,  which  after  groweth  to  perfitnefle,  if  this  order  be  diligent- 
lie  ufed  by  the  fcholer,  and  jently  handled  by  the  mafter.  For  here 
ihall  all  the  hard  pointes  of  grammar,  both  eafelie  and  furelie  be  learn- 
ed up ;  which  fcholers  in  common  fcholes,  by  making  of  Lati?ies,  be 
groping  at,  with  care  and  feare,  and  yet  in  many  yeares  they  fcarce  can 
reach  unto  them. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  yong,  in  the  North  they  went  to  the 
grammar  fchole  little  children  ;  they  came  from  thence  great  lubbers, 
alwayes  learnyng,  and  little  profiting ;  learnyng  without  booke,  eve- 
ry thing,  underfianding  within  the  booke  little  or  nothing.  Their 
whole  knowledge,  by  learnyng  without  the  booke,  was  tied  only  to  their 
tonge  and  lips,  and  never  afcended  up  to  the  brain  and  head  j  and  there- 
fore was  fone  fpitte  out  of  the  mouth  againe.  They  were  as  men  al- 
wayes going,  but  ever  out  of  the  way.  And  why  ?  For  their  whole 
labour,  or  rather  great  toile  without  order,  was  even  vaine  idlenefie 
without  profit.  Indeede  they  took  great  paynes  about  learnyng,  but 
employed  fmall  labour  in  learnyng ;  when  by  this  way  prefcribed  in 
this  booke,  being  ftraight,  plaine,  and  eafie,  the  fcholer  is  alwayes  la- 
boring with  pleafure,  and  ever  going  right  on  forward  with  proffit. 
Alwayes  laboring  I  fay;  for,  or  he  have  conftrued,  parced,  twife  tranf- 
lated 
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lated  over  by  good  advifement,  marked  out  his  fix  pointes  by  Ikilfull 

judgement,  he  fhall  have  neceHary  occafion,  to  read  over  every  le6lure 

a  dozen  tymes  at  the  Icaft.    Which  becaufe  he  lliall  do  ahvayes  in  order, 

he  iliall  do  it  ahvayes  with  pleafure  :    "  and   pleafure  allurcth  love, 

"  love  hath  kift  to  labor,    labor  ahvayes   obtaineth  his  purpofe  ;"  as 

moll  trevvly  both  Arijlo^Ic  in  his  Rhetorickc,  and  Oedipus  *  in  Sophocles  ^^^'-  '^• 

do  teach,  faying,  Troiv  ya.^  hTrovovf^Bvov  ciXKnce,  &c.      And   this  oft  read-  -ly  ^  ^* 

ing,  is  the  veric  right  following  of  that  good  counfell,  f  which  P//«/>  Lib.7.ep.9: 

dot^  give  to  his  frende  Fiifcus,   faying,   Multiun,  non  multa.     But  to  my 

purpofe  againe. 

When  by  this  diligent  and  fpedie  reading  over  thofe  forenamed 
good  bookes  of  'TuJlie,  'Terence,  Cctfar,  and  Livie,  and  by  this  fecond 
kinde  of  tranflating  out  of  yom*  Englijh,  tyme  fliall  breede  Hcill,  and 
ufe  fliall  bring  perfedion  :  then  ye  may  trie,  if  ye  will,  your  fcholer 
with  the  third  kinde  of  tranilation :  although  the  two  firft  wayes,  by 
mine  opinion,  be  not  onlie  fufficient  of  themfelves,  but  alfo  furer,  both 
for  the  mafters  teaching,  and  fcholers  learnyng,  than  this  third  way  is ; 
which  is  thus : 

Write  you  in  ILngliJJd  fome  letter,  as  it  were  from  him  to  his  father, 
or  to  fome  other  frende,  naturallie,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
child  ;  or  fome  tale,  or  fable,  or  plane  narration,  according  as  Aphtho- 
niiis  beginneth  his  exercifes  of  learnyng ;  and  let  him  tranllate  it  into 
Latin  againe,  abiding  in  foch  place  where  no  other  fcholer  may  prompt 
him.  But  yet,  ufe  you  your  felfe  foch  difcretion  for  choice  tiierein,  as 
the  matter  may  be  within  the  compas,  both  for  wordes  and  fentences, 
of  his  former  learnyng   and  reading.     And  now  take  heede,  left  your 

*  What  paflage  he  means  in  Sophocles,  I  know  not.  The  following  fentence  Creon  fpeaks 
to  Oedipus,  after  his  return  from  the  oracle  : 

To   Si   i^riT^iy.£vou 

There  is  nothing  elfe  in  that  excellent  play  that  has  the  leaft  relation  hereunto. 

f  The  fentence  in  Plinfs  epiflles  here  referred  to,  is  this :  "  Tu  memineris,  fui  cujufque 
*'  generis  auftoxes  diligenter  eligere.     Aiuntenim,  multum  legendum  ejje,  non  multa" 

M  m  fcholer 
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Tcholer  do  not  better  in  Tome  point  than  you  yourfelfc,  except  ye  have 
bene  diligentlic  exercilcd  in  thel'e  kindes  of  tianllating  before. 

I  had  once  a  profe  hereof,  tried  by  good  experience,  by  a  deare 
frendc  of  niync,  when  I  carne  firft  from  Cambrige  to  ferve  the  queens 
niajeftie,  than  ladie  Elizabeth,  lying  at  worthie  Syr  Antony  Denys  ia 
Cbejlon.  John  Whitney,  a  yong  jentleman,  was  my  bed  felloe  ;  who 
willyng  by  good  nature,  and  provoked  by  mine  advife,  began  to 
learn  the  Latin  tonge  after  the  order  declared  in  this  booke-  We  be- 
gan after  Chriftmas :  I  read  unto  him  Tullic  de  Amicitia,  which  lie  did 
every  day  twife  tranflate,  out  of  Latin  into  Englijlo,  and  out  of  Englijh 
into  Latin  againe.  About  St.  Laurence  tide  after,  to  prove  how  he 
profitted,  I  did  chofe  out  Torquatui  taulke  de  Amicitia,  in  the  later  end 
of  the  firll  booke  de  Finibus  j  bicaufe  tliat  place  was  the  fame  in  matter, 
like  in  wordes  and  phrafes,  nigh  to  the  form  and  facion  of  fenten- 
ces,  as  he  had  learned  before  in  de  Amicitia.  I  did  tranflate  it  myfelfe 
into  plaine  Englijlj,  and  gave  it  him  to  turn  into  Latin  -,  which  he  did 
fo  choiflie,  fo  orderlie,  fo  without  any  great  mifle  in  the  hardeft  pointes 
of  grammar,  that  fome,  in  feven  yeare  in  grammar  fcholes,  yea,  and 
fome  in  the  univerfities  to,  cannot  do  halfe  fo  well.  This  worthie 
yong  jentleman,  to  my  greateft  grief,  to  the  great  lamentation  of  that 
whole  houfe,  and  fpeciallie  to  that  noble  ladie,  now  queene  Elizabeth 
herfelfe,  departed  within  few  days  out  of  this  world. 

And  if  in  any  caufe,  a  man  may  without  offence  to  God  fpeake 
fomewhat  ungodlie,  furely  it  was  fome  grief  unto  me,  to  fee  him  hie 
fo  hafl:elie  to  God,  as  he  did.  A  court,  full  of  foch  yong  gentlemen, 
were  rather  a  Paradife  than  a  court  upon  earth.  And  though  I  had  ne- 
ver poeticall  head,  to  make  any  verfe  in  any  tonge  ;  yet  either  love,  or 
forow,  or  both,  did  wring  out  of  me  then,  certaine  careful  thoughtes 
of  my  good  will  towards  him  ;  which  in  my  mourning  for  him,  fell 
forth  more  by  chance,  than  either  by  fkill  or  ufe,  into  this  kinde  of 
miforderlie  meter. 

Myne  own  John  Whitney,  now  farewell,  now  death  doth  parte  tn  tteaine : 
No  death,  but  partyng  for  awhile,  whom  life  pall  joyne  agayne. 

3  Therefore 
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therefore  my  heart  ceofefighes  and  fobbes,  ccafe  foroives  feede  to  foiv  ; 

Whereof  no  ga'nie,  but  greater  grief,   and  hurtful  I  care  may  grew, 

let  when  I  thi?ike  uponfoch  giftes  of  grace,  as  God  him  lent. 

My  lojfe,  his  gaine,   I  mufi  a  while,  with  joy  full  teares  lament. 

Yong  ye  ares  to  yielde  foch  frute  in  court,  where  feede  of  vice  is  fownc. 

Is  fome  time  read,  in  fome  place  feene,   amongjl  us  feldome  knowne. 

His  life  he  ledde,  Chrijles  lore  to  learne,  with  will  to  worke  the  fame-. 

He  read  to  know,  and  knew  to  live,   and  livd  to  praife  his  7iame. 

So  f aft  a  frende,  fofoe  to  feiv,  fo  good  to  every  wight, 

I  may  well  wiftoe,  but  fcarcelie  hope,  againe  to  have  in  fight. 

'The  greater  joy  e  his  life  to  me,  his  death  the  greater  payne  : 

His  life  in  Chrift  fo  furelie  fet,   doth  glad  my  harte  againe: 

His  life  fo  good,  his  death  better,  do  mingle  mirth  with  care. 

My  fpirit  with  joy e,  my  flef:)  with  grief,  fo  deare  a  f rend  to  fpare. 

Thus  God  the  good,  while  they  be  good,  doth  take,  and  leave  us  ill, 

That  we  ftiould  mend  our  fmfull  life,  in  life  to  tai-y  fill. 

Thus  we  well  left,   he  better  reft,  in  heaven  to  take  his  place. 

That  by  like  life,  and  death,  at  laft,   we  may  obtaine  like  grace. 

Myne  owne  John  Whitney,  agayne  farewell,  a  while  thus  parte  in  twaine ; 

Whom  payne  doth  part  in  earth,  in  heaven  great  joy e  fialljeyne  agayne. 

In  this  place,  or  I  precede  farder,  I  will  now  declare,  by  whofe  au- 
thoritie  I  am  led,  and  by  what  reafon  I  am  moved,  to  thinke,  that  this 
way  of  double  tranflation  out  of  one  tonge  into  another,  in  either  one- 
lie,  or  at  leafl  chiefly  to  be  exercifed,  fpeciallie  of  youth,  for  the  ready 
and  fure  obtaining  of  any  tonge. 

There  be  frx  wayes  appointed  by  the  beft  learned  men,  for  the  learn- 
yng  of  tonges,  and  encreafe  of  eloquence  3  as, 

':.   Tranfatio  linguarum. 

2.  Paraphrafs. 

3.  Metaphrafis. 

4.  Epitome. 

5.  Imitatio. 
(_6.  Declamatio. 

M  m  2  All 
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All  theis  be  ufed,  and  commended,  but  in  order,  and  for  refpecles, 
as  perfon,  habilitie,  place,  and  tyme  fhall  require.  The  five  laft  be 
fitter  for  the  mafter  than  the  fcboler  -,  for  men,  than  for  children  ;  for 
the  univeintics,  rather  than  for  grammar  fcholes.  Yet  never  the  lefie, 
which  is  fittcft  in  mine  opinion  for  our  fdiole,  and  which  is  either 
wholie  to  be  refufed,  or  partlie  to  be  ufed  for  our  purpofe ;  I  will,  by 
good  authoritie,  and  fome  reafon  I  trufl,  particularlie  of  everie  one, 
and  largeUe  enough  of  them  all,  declare  orderlie  unto  you. 

Translatio    Linguarum. 

Tranflation  is.  eafie  in  the  beginning  for  the  fcholer,  and  bringeth  alfo 
moch  learning  and  great  judgement  to  the  mafler.  It  is  moft' common, 
and  moft  commendable  of  all  other  exerciles  for  youth  :  moft  common  j 
for  all  your  conftrudions  in  grammar  fcholes,  be  nothing  els  but  tranf- 
lations :  but  becaufe  they  be  not  double  tranilations,  as  I  do  require, 
they  bring  forth  but  fimple  and  fingle  commoditie;  and  becaufe  alfo 
they  lacke  the  daily  ufe  of  writing,  which  is  the  onely  thing  that  breed- 
eth  deepe  roote,  both  in  the  witte,  for  good  underftanding,  and  in 
the  memorie,  for  fure  keeping  of  all  that  is  learned  :  moft  commend- 
able alfo,  and  that  by  the  judgement  of  all  authors,  which  intreate  of 
De  Orat.  i\^q[^  exercifes.  Ttil/ie  in  the  perfon  of  L.  CraJJ'm,  (whom  he  maketh  his 
example  of  eloquence  and  trevve  Judgement  in  learnyng)  doth  not  one- 
ly praife  fpecially,  and  chofe  this  way  of  tranflation  for  a  yong  mian  j 
but  doth  alfo*  difcommend  and  refufe  his  owne  former  wonte,  in  ex- 
ercifing  Paraphrafin,  &  Metaphrafin.  Paraphrafis  is,  to  take  fome  elo- 
quent oration,  or  fome  notable  common  place  in  Latin,  and  exprelle  it 
with  other  wordes :  Mctaphrafis  is,  to  take  fome  notable  place  out  of 
a  good  poete,  and  turn  the  fame  fenfe  into  meter,  or  into  other  wordes 
in  profe.  Craffiis,  or  rather  'lullie,  doth  millike  both  tliefe  wayes  ;  bi- 
caufe  the  author,  either  orator  or  pcete,  had  chofen  out  befoi'e  the 
fitteft  wordes,  and  apteft  compofition  for  that  matter ;  and  fo  he,  in 
feeking  other,   was  driven  to  ufe  the  vvorfe. 

*  Thefe  are  Crajfus's  reafons  againft  this  fort  of  exercifs  :  "  Sed  poft  animadvert!,  hoc  e/Ie 
"  in  hoc  vitii,  quod  ea  verba,  quae  maxime  cujufque  rei  propria,  quasque  efient  ornatiffima 
"  atque  optima,  occupafTet  aut  Ennius,"  fi  ad  ejus  verfus  me  exercerem,  aut  Gracchus,  fi  ejus 
"  orationem  mihi  forte  propofuiflem  :  ita,  fi  iildem  verbis  uterer,  nihil  prodeffe  ;  fialiis, 
"  etiam  obefl'e,  cum  minus  idoneis  uti  confuefcerem."     De  Orat.  lib.  i. 

4  SlinntiUa7i 
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^£«'«/'///rf«  alio  preferreth  tranllation  *  before  all  other  exercifes ;  yetQuintil.  de 
having  a  lull  to  dillent  from  Tullie  (as  he  doth  in  very  many  places,  ^.""^ '•  ^"^• 
if  a  man  read  his  Rhetoricke  over  advifcdlic  ;  and  that  rather  of  an  en- 
vious minde,  than  of  any  Jull:  caufe)  doth  greatlie  commend  FaraphrU' 
JiSi  -f-  croliing  fpitefullie  Tulliei  judgement  in  refufing  the  fame:  and  fo 
do  Ramus  and  'Talaus  even  at  this  day  in  France  to.  But  fuch  fmgula- 
ritie  in  didenting  from  the  befl  mens  judgementes,  in  liking  onelie 
their  owne  opinions,  is  moch  mifliked  of  all  them,  that  joyne  with 
learnyng,  difcretion  and  wifdorae.  For  he,  that  can  neither  like  Ari- 
Jiotle  in  logicke  and  philofophie,  nor  T^ullie  in  rhetoricke  and  eloquence, 
will,  from  thefe  fteppes,  likelie  enough,  prefume  by  like  pride,  to 
mount  hier,  to  the  miiliking  of  greater  matters ;  that  is,  either  in  re- 
ligion, to  have  a  diffentious  head,  or  in  th.e  common  wealth,  to  have 
a  factious  hart :  as  I  knew  one,  a  Undent  in  Cambrige,  who,  for  a  fin- 
gularitie,  began  firfi:  to  diflent  in  the  fcholes  from  Ariflotk,  and  fone 
after  became  a  perverfe  Arian,  againft  Chrift  and  all  trevve  religion; 
and  fludied  diligentlie  Origene.,  Bafdius,  and  S.  Hierome,  onelie  to  gleane 
out  of  their  workes,  the  pernicious  herefies  bf  Celjus,  Eunomius,  and  Hel- 
vidiiis,  whereby  the  church  of  Chrift  was  fo  poyfoned   withall. 

But  to  leave  thefe  hye  pointes  of  divinitie  :  furelie  in  this,  quiete  and 
harmlefs  controverfie,  for  the  liking  or  mifliking  of  Paraphrafis  for  a 
yong  fcholer;  even  as  far  as  Tullie  gop.th  beyond  ^lintilian^  Ramus,  and 
"Talceus,  in  perfect  eloquence,  even  fo  moch,  by  mine  opinion,  come  they 
beyonde  "Tullie,  for  trewe  judgement  in  teaching  the  fame. 

Plinius  Secimdus,  a  wife  fenator  of  great  experience,  excellentlie 
learned  himfelfe,  X  a  liberall  patrone   of  learned  men,    and  the  pureft 

writer, 

*  ^int'dian  does  not  feem  heartily  to  reGommend  this  way  of  tranflating  ouiof  Grerk  into 
Latin  ;  but  rather  gives  us  the  opini  -n  and  judgment  of  the  old  oators  ajout  it.  adding,  that 
it  was  much  pra£li('ed  by  CraJJus,  Cicero,  and  Alrff.ila.  His  words  arc,  "  Vertcre  Graeca  in 
"  Latinum  vetercs  noftri  oratores  optimum  judicabant." 

f  "  Sed  &  ilia  ex  Latinis  converfio,   multum  &  ipfacontulcrit. Idecque  ab  illis 

"  diffentio,  qui  vertere  orationes  Latinas  vetant,  quia  optimis  oecupatis,  quicquid  aliter  dixe- 
*'  rimus,  neceffe  fit  effe  deterius.  Nam  neque  femper  eft  defperandum,  aliquid  illis,  quae 
♦'  difta  funt,  melius  pofl'e  reperirl ;  neque  adco  jejunam  ac  pauperem  natura  eloquentiani 
"  fecit,  ut  una  de  re  bene  d:ci,  nifi  femel  non  pofTit."     De  Injilt.  Orat.  lib.  lo. 

X  He  writes  thus  to  ^iniHian,  being  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Nonius  C  ler :  <•  Par- 
"  tern  oneris  tui  mihi  vindico,  et  tanquam  parens  alter  puelias  noftrae,  confero  quinquasinta 

«  millia 
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Plinius  Se-  writer,  in  myne  opinion,  of  all  his  age  -f-  (I  except  not  Suetonius,  his 
cundus  liedit  j.^^  fcholemafters  ^intillan  and  Tacitus,  nor  yet  his  nioft  excellent 
pri^'ceptorT  Icamcd  uncle,  the  elder  Plinius)  doth  exprefle  in  an  epiftle  to  his  frende 
fuo,  in  ma-  Pufcus,  many  good  wayes  for  order  in  ftudie ;  but  he  beginneth  with 
£r5oooo  tran nation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  reft.     And  bicaufe  *  his  wordes 

mimmos.      be  not  able,  I  will  recite  them. 
Epifl.  lib.  6. 

Cp.    311,  ,      .  .  . 

Utile  in  priniis,  ut  multi  prcecipiunt,  ex  Graco  tn  Latinum,  &  ex  Latino 
vertere  in  Gracum :  quo  genere  exercitationis,  proprietas  Jplendorque  verba- 
rum.,  apta  Jlru6lura  Jententiarum,  jigurarum  copia  &  explicandi  vis  colligi- 
tur.  Praterea,  imitatione  optimorum,  facultus  fimilia  inveniendi  para- 
tur  :  &  qua  legentem,  feJcUiJJent,  transferentem  fugere  non  pojfunt.  Intelli- 
gent i  a  ex  hoc,  z3  judicium  acquiritur. 

Ye  perceive  how  Plinie  teacheth,  that  by  this  exercife  of  double 
tranflating,  is  learned  eafely,  fenfiblie,  by  little  and  little,  not  onelie 
all  the  hard  congruities  of  grammar,  the  choice  of  apteft  wordes,  the 
right  framing  of  wordes  and  fentences,  comlines  of  figures,  and  formes 
fitte  for  everie  matter,  and  proper  for  everie  tonge  :  but  that  which  is 
greater  alfo,  in  marking  dayly,   and  folowing  diligentlie  thus  the  fteppes 

"  mlllia  nummlim ;   plus  coUaturus,  nifi  a  verecundia  tua  Tola  mediocritate  munufculi,  im- 
"  petrari  poffe  confiderem,  ne  recufares."     Epifi.  lib.  6. 

t  Many  have  condemned  the  whole  age  wherein  Pliny  wrote.  "  Optaret  alius,  ut  orato- 
"  rem  Plinium  faperem,  quod  hujus  et  maturitas  et  difciplina  laudatur.  Ego  contra  totum 
"  illud  afpsrnari  me  dicam  Piinii  feculum."     Angelus  Politianis,  epift.  i. 

*  There  is  fo  great  a  difference  in  this  citation  out  o( Pliny  from  the  printed  copies,  that 
I'm  fati^fiid  Mr.  Afcham  (as  I  haveobferv'd  before)  trufted  to  his  memory  only,  without  ever 
looking  into  his  author.  This  will  appear  plain  enough  to  any  one,  that  fhall  compare  this 
paflage,  as  it  ftands  here,  with  Pliny's  text,  which  1  (hall  give  the  reader  out  of  Boxljomius's 
edition,  printed  hy  Elzevir. 

"  Utile  imprimis,  &  multi  praecipiunt,  vel  ex  Graeco  in  Latinum,  ve!  ex  Latino  vertere 
"  in  Gracum  :  quo  genere  exercitationis  proprietas  fplendorque  verborum,  copia  figuranim, 
"  vis  explxandi  ;  praeterea  imit:;tione  optimorum  fimilia  inveniendi  facultas  paratur  :  fimul 
"  q  x  legentem  fefelliffcnt,  traniferentem  fugere  non  poffunt.  Intell  gentia  exhoc&judi- 
"  cium  acquiriiur."     Lib.  7. 

Now  left  any  fhou'd  woi  der  at  this-ftrange  inaccuracy  (for  fo  it  feems  to  be)  in  a  perfon  of 
Mr.  Ajihum's  learning  and  jidgment;  I  fhall  tranfcribe  what  Cr.faubon,  in  his  notes  onTheo- 
crilus,  has  remark'd  on  the  like  occafion.  "  Veterum  grammaticorum  mos  c.1  in  proferendis 
"  auilorum  loci;,  id  unicum,  cujus  gratia  eos  laudant,  fpeftare,  neglefta  interim  fententia. 
"  £x  eo  eft,  quod  multa  faspe  apud  eos  aliter  fcripta  inveniuntur,  quam  in  ipfis  aucloribus 
«'  habentur." 

of 
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of  the  beft  authors,  like  invention  of  argumentes,  like  order  In  difpo- 
fition,  like  utterance  in  elocution,  is  eafilie  gathered  up  ;  whereby  your 
Icholer  fliall  be  brought  not  onlie  to  like  eloquence,  but  alio,  to 
all  trevve  underftanding,  and  right  judgement,  both  for  writing  and 
fpeaking. 

And  where  Diony/ius  Halicarnaffaus  hath  written  two  excellent  bookes, 
the  *  one  dc  Dele&u  opttmorwn  Vcrborwn,  (the  which,  I  feare,  is  loft)  the 
other,  of  the  right  framing  of  wordes  and  fcntences,  which  doth  re- 
maine  yet  in  Greeke,  to  the  great  profit  of  all  them  that  trewlie  ftudie 
for  eloquence :  yet  this  waie  of  double  tranflating,  fhall  bring  the 
whole  proffet  of  both  thefe  bookes  to  a  diligent  fcholer,  and  that  eafelie 
and  pleafantlie,  both  for  fitte  choice  of  wordes,  and  apt  compofition  of 
fentences. 

And  by  theis  authorities  and  reafons,  am  I  moved  to  thinke  this 
waie  of  double  tranflating,  either  onelie,  or  chieflie,  to  be  fitteft  for  the 
fpeedy  and  perfit  attayning  of  any  tonge.     And  for  fpeedy  atteyning,  I 
durft  venture  a  good  wager,  if  a  fcholer,  in  whom  is  aptnes,  love,  di- 
ligence, and  conftancie,  would  but  tranflate,  after  this  forte,  one  little 
booke  in  Tullie,  (as  de  SeneSiute,  with  two  epiftles,  the  fii'ft  ad  ^fra- 
trem,  the  other  ad  Lentulum,  the  laft  fave  one  in  the  firft  booke)  that 
fcholer,  I  fay,  fliould  come  to  a  better  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tonge, 
than  the  moft  part  do,  that  fpend  foure  or  five  yeares  in  tofling  all  the 
rules  of  grammar  in  common  fcholcs.      Indeede  this  one  booke,  with 
thefe  two  epiftles,  is  not  fufficient  to  aftburde  all  Latiti  wordes,  (which 
is  not  necelfary  for  a  young  fcholer  to  know)  but  it  is  able  to  furniflie 
him  fully,  for  all  pointes  of  grammar,  with  the  right  placing,  ordering, 
and  ufe  of  wordes,  in  all  kinde  of  matter.     And   why  not  ?  For  it  is 
read,  that  Dion  PruaJfuSy   that  wife  philofopher,   and   excellent   ora 

*  Dlonyjius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  excellent  treatife  tts^i  SuaS/a-fwf  ovo[acctuu,  acquaints 
young  Rufus  Melltius,  he  defigned  him  another  prefeiu  the  year  following,  on  his  next  en- 
filing  birth-day  ;  which  fhould  be  a  treati(e,  concerning  the  right  choice  of  words.  But  whe- 
ther he  ever  performed  what  he  there  promifes,  is  uncertain.  'Ea^  Si  eyyivnlixi  fji,oi  a-yoXn^ 
ii)  TSipi  rr,i  EnXoyyii  tuv  01/oy.iJcruv  ijipxv  £^oi<rw  (r«i  y^a^rii/,  I'vx  rot  Aextixou  tottov  rtktiui 
i^u^yoKTiAivov  e'p^ij.  iwvnv  //.h  iv  rrtv  zr^ayiAocliiav  jij  vswl»  smiMv  w'jaif  r^r?  uurou^ 
■srpo^Si'^s, 

tour 
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tour  *  of  all  his  tyme,  did  come  to  the  great  learnyng  and  utterance. that 
was  in  him,  by  reading  and  following  onlie  two  bookcs,  Phadon  P!a- 
\^  tonis^  and  Dcinojlhenes  moft  notable  oration,  are^l  llci^ccTr^fa-f^eiuc. 

And  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be,  our  moft  noble 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  never  toke  yet  Greeke  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her 
hand,  after  the  firft  declining  of  a  nowne  and  a  vcrbe  j  but  only  by 
this  double  tranflating  of  Demojlbenes  and  Ifocrates  daiiic,  without  mif- 
fing every  forenone,  and  likewife  fome  part  oi'J'ullie  every  afternone^  for 
the  fpace  of  a  yeare  or  two,  hath  atteyned  to  foch  a  perfit  underftand- 
ing  in  both  the  tonges,  and  to  fuch  a  readie  utterance  of  the  Latin, 
and  that  u-ith  fuch  a  judgement,  -f-  as  they  be  fewe  in  nomber  in  both 
the  univerfities,  or  els  where  in  Euglandc,  that  be,  in  both  tonges,  com- 
parable with  her  majeftic.  And  to  conclude  in  a  fhort  rowme  the 
commodities  of  double  tranflation ;  furelie  the  minde  by  dailie  marking, 
firft,  the  caufe  and  matter ;  then  the  wordes  and  phrafes ;  next,  the 
order  and  compofition  ;  after,  the  reafon  and  argumentes ;  then  the 
formes  and  figures  of  both  the  tonges;  lafllie,  the  meafure  and  compas 
of  everie  fentence,  muft  needes,  by  little  and  little,  draw  unto  it  the 
like  fhape  of  eloquence,  as  the  author  doth  ufe,  which  is  read.  And 
thus  much  for  double  tranflation. 

Paraphrasis. 

Paraphra/is,  the  fecond  point,  is  not  onelie  :|:  to  exprefle  at  large  with 
Delnftit.     more  wordes,  but  to  fcrive  and  contend   (as  ^dntilian  fayth)  to  tranf- 
'  late  the  bell  Latin  authors  into  other  Latin  wordes,  as  many,  or  there- 
aboute. 

This  waie  of  exercife  ]{  was  ufed  firft  by  C.  Carlo,  and  taken  up  for 
a  while  by  L.  CraJJ'us,  but  fone  after,    upon  due  profe  thereof,  rejedled 

jufilie 

*  He  lived  in  Trajan  s  time,  and  in  great  favour  and  efleem  with  the  Emperor. 

f  See  the  charafter  Sir  Henry  Savil  gives  of  this  incomparable  queen,  in  his  oration  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  this  book. 

J  "  Neque  ego  na^»<i>^x<nv  efle  interpretationem  tantum  vo!o,  fed  circa  eofdem  fenfus 
"  certamcn  atque  semulationem."     ^intll. 

{{  "  In  quotidianis  autem  cogitationibus  equidem  mihi  adolefcentulus  proponere  folebam 
•'  illam  exercitationem  maxime,  qua  C.  Carbonem  noftrum  ilium  inimicum  folitum  efle  uti 

fciebam. 
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juftlie  by  Crajfus  and  Cicero ;  yet  allowed,  and  made  fterllng  agayne, 
by  M.  ^tntilian  :  neverthelefs  fliortlie  after,  by  better  afTaye,  difal- 
lowed  of  his  owne  fcholer,  Plinius  Secundus,  who  termeth  it  rightlic 
thus,  *  audax  contentio.  It  is  a  bold  comparifon  indcede,  to  think  to  fay 
better,  than  that  is  bell.  Such  turning  of  the  beft  into  worfe,  is  much 
like  the  turning  of  good  wine,  out  of  a  faire  fweete  flagon  of  filver,  into 
a  foule  muftie  bottle  of  ledder ;  or  to  turne  pure  gold  and  fdver  into 
foule  brafTe  and  copper. 

Soch  k'mde  of  Paraphra^s,  m  turning,  chopping,  and  changing  the 
beft  to  worfe,  either  in  the  mynte  or  fcholes,  (though  M.  Brokk  •  and 
^intilian  both  fay  the  contrary)  is  moch  mifliked  of  the  beft  and  wifeft 
men.  I  can  better  allow  an  other  kinde  of  Paraphrajis,  to  turne  rude 
and  barbarous,  into  proper  and  eloquent :  which  neverthelefs  is  an  ex- 
ercife  not  fitte  for  a  fcholer,  but  for  a  perfite  mafter ;  who  in  plentie 
hath  good  choice,  in  copie  hath  right  judgement,  and  grounded  ikill ; 
as  did  appeare  to  be  in  Seba/lian  Cajialio,  in  tranflating  Kemppes  booke 
de  Imitando  Chrijlo, 

But  to  follow  ^intilianus  advife  for  Paraphrajis,  were  even  to  take 
paine,  to  feeke  the  worfe  and  fowler  way,  when  the  plaine  and  fairer 
is  occupied  before  your  eyes. 

The  olde  and  beft  authors  that  ever  wrote,  were  content  if  occalion 
required  to  fpeake  twife  of  one  matter,  not  to  change  the  wordes,  but 
|ijTwf,  that  is,  worde  for  worde  to  exprefle  it  againe.  For  they  thought 
that  a  matter,  well  exprefled  with  fitte  wordes  and  apt  compofition, 
was  not  to  be  altered,  but  liking  it  well  their  felves,  they  thought  it 
would  alfo  be  well  allowed  of  others.  >, 

"  fciebam,  ut  aut  verfibus  propofitis  quatn  maxime  gravibus,  aut  oratione  aliqua  lecla  ad  eum 
**  iinem,  quern  memoria  poflem  comprehendere,  earn  rem  ipfajm,  quam  legiflem,  verbis  aliia 
**  quam  maxime  poflem  ledlis  pronunciarem."     Cic,  de  Orat.  lib.  i. 

•  ««  Liceblt  interdum  &  notiflima  eligere,  &  certare  cum  eleilis.  Audax  haec,  non  ta- 
*•  men  improba,  quia  fecreta,  contentio;  quanquam  multos  videmus  ejufmodi  certamina  fibi 
**  cum  multa  lande  fumpfifle,  quofque  fubfequi  fatis  habebant,  dum  non  defperant,  ante- 
'**  cefliflc."    Plinyy  in  the  fame  epiftlc. 

N  n  A 
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A  fcholemafter,  foch  a  one  as  I  require,  knoweth  that  I  fay  trewe. 
Homer.  Hi-  ^^  readeth  in  Homer,  almoft  in  everie  booke,  and  fpeciallie  in  Jecundo, 
ad.  2.  &  9.  (3  nono  Iliadosy  not  onlie  fome  verfes,  but  whole  leaves,  not  to  be  alter- 
ed with  new,  but  to  be  uttered  with  the  old  fdfe  fame  wordes.     He 
Xcnophon.  knoweth  that  Xemphon,    writing  twife  of  Agefilaus,  once  in  his  life, 
againe  in  the  hiftorie  of  the  Greckes,  in  one  matter,  kepeth  alwayes 
the  felfe  fame  wordes.     He  doth  the  like,  fpeaking  of  Socrates,  both  in 
the  beginning  of  his  apologie,  and  in  the  lall  ende  of  'AT!ro/Avij^ov6u/;*«T«v» 

Demofthc        Demojlhenes  alfo,    in  the  fourth  Philippica,    doth  borow  his  owne 
""■  wordes,   uttered  before  in  his  oration  de  Cherfonefo,     He  doth  the  like, 

and  that  more  at  large,  in  his  orations  .againft  Andration,  and  'Timo- 

crates. 

Cicero.         In  Latin  alfo,  Cicero  in  fome  places,  and  Virgil  in  mo,  do  repeate 
Virgil,     one  matter  with  the  felfe  fame  wordes.     Thies  excellent  authors  did 
thus,   not  for  lacke  of  wordes,  but  by  judgertient  and  fkill,  whatfo- 
ever  others,  more  curious,  and  lefTe  fkilfull,  do  thinke,  write,  and  do. 

Paraphrafis  neverthelefle  hath  good  place  in  learnyng,  but  not,  by 
royne  opinion,  for  any  fcholer ;  but  is  onelie  to  be  left  to  a  perfite  maf- 
ter,  eyther  to  expound  openlie  a  good  author  withall,  or  to  compare 
privatelie,  for  his  owne  exercife,  how  fome  notable  place  of  an  excel- 
lent author  may  be  uttered  with  other  fitte  wordes.  But  if  ye  alter 
alfo  the  compofition,  forme,  and  order,  then  that  is  not  Faraphrajis, 
but  Imitatio,  as  I  will  fullie  declare  in  fitter  place. 

The  fcholer  Iliall  winne  nothing  by  Paraphrajis,  but  onelie,  if  wc 
may  believe  T'ullie,  to  choofe  worfe  wordes,  to  place  them  out  of  or- 
der, to  feare  overmoch  the  judgement  of  the  mafter,  to  miflike  over- 
moch  the  hardnefs  of  learnyng ;  and  by  ufe  to  gather  up  faultes,  which 
hardlie  will  be  left  of  againe. 

The  mafter  in  teaching  it,  fhall  rather  encreafe  hys  owne  labour,  than 
his  fcholers  proffet.  For  when  the  fcholer  fhall  bring  unto  h-is  mafter 
a  piece  of  Ty//;V,    or  Ccefar,  turned  into  other  Latittj  then  muft  the 

2  mafter 
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mafler  come  to  ^intilianm  goodlle  leflbn  de  Etnendatlone -,  "  which  (as_ 

"  he  fayeth)  is  *  the  moft  profitable  part  of  teaching;"  but    not  inorat"lib'x. 

myne  opinion,  and  namelie  for  youth  in  grammer  fcholes.     For  the 

mafter  nowetaketh double  pains;  firft,  to  marke  what  is  amilTe;  againc, 

to  invent  what  may  be  fayd  better.     And  here  perchance,  a  verie  good 

mafter  may  eafilie  both  deceive  himfelfe,  and  lead  his  fcholer  into 

error. 

It  requireth  greater  learnyng,  and  deeper  judgement,  than  is  to  be 
hoped  for  at  any  fcholemafters  hand  ;  that  is,  to  be  able  alwaies  learn- 
cdlie,  and  perfitelie, 

Mutare,  -f  quod  ineptum  ejl  : 

'Tranfmiitare,  quod  perverfum  e/l : 
•{  ReplerCy  quod  deeji : 
I  DctraherCf  quod  obeft : 
{^Expufigere,  quod  inane  ejl. 

And  that  which  requireth  more  fkill,  and  deeper  confideration, 

fPremere  tumentia : 
J  Extollere  humilia  : 
5  Aflringere  luxurantia : 
\Componere  dijfoluta. 

The  mafter  may  here  onlie  ftumble,  and  perchance  faull  in  teaching, 
to  the  marring  and  mayming  of  the  fcholer  in  learnyng ;  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  moch  readyng,  of  great  learnyng,  and  tried  judgement,  to 
make  trewe  difference  betwixt 

*   «'  Sequitur  emendatio,  pars  ftudiorum  longe  utiliflima.    Neque  enim  fine  caufa  creditum 
*'  eft,  Stilum  non  minus  agere,  cum  dtlet."     ^int. 

■  f  Thefe  direflions  for  emendation  are  taken  from  ^inttlian.  "  Hujus  autem  operis  eft, 
*«  adjicere,  detrahere,  mutare.  Sed  facilius  in  his  fimpliciufque  judicium,  qua:  replenda, 
«'  vel  dejicienda  funt  :  premere  vero  tumentia,  humilia  extollere,  luxuriantia  aflringere, 
'^  inordinata  digerere,  foluta  componere,  exultantia  coercere,  duplicis  operae." 

N  n  2  SiMmc 
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T  Sublime,  ^  tumidum: 
i  Grande^  &  immodicum  : 
[  Decorum,  G?  ineptum  : 
'[^P erf e Bum,  &  nimium. 

Some  men  of  our  time  counted  perfite  mafters  of  eloquence  *,  In 
their  owne  opinion  the  beft,  in  other  mens  judgementes  very  good  j  (as 
Omphalius  everie  where,  Sadoktus  in  many  places ;  yea  alfo  my  friende 
Oforim,  namelie  in  his  epiftle  to  the  queene,  and  in  his  whole  booke 
de  Jujiicia)  have  fo  over  reached  themfelves  in  making  trewe  differ- 
ence in  the  poyntes  afore  rehearfed,  as  though  they  had  been  brought 
up  -f-  in  fome  fchole  in  AJia,  to  learne  to  decline,  rather  than  in  Athens 
with  Plato,  Arijlotle,  and  Demojlhenes,  (from  whence  Tullie  fetched  his 
eloquence)  to  underftand,  what  in  everie  matter  to  be  fpoken,  or  writ- 
ten on,  is,  in  verie  deede,  Nimium,  Satis,  Parum  j  that  is  for  to  fay,  to 
all  confiderations,  Decorum :  which  as  it  is  the  hardeft  point  in  all  learn- 
yng,  fo  is  it  the  faireft  and  onlie  marke  that  fcholers,  in  all  their  fludie, 
muft  alwayes  fhote  at,  if  they  purpofe  an  other  day,  to  be  either  founde 
in  religion,  or  wife  and  difcrete  in  any  vocation  of  the  common  wealth. 

Agayne,  in  the  loweft  degree,  it  is  no  low  point  of  learnyng  and 
judgement,  for  a  fcholemafter  to  make  trewe  difference  betwixt 

"Humile,  &  deprejfum  : 
Lene,  (§  remijfum: 
■<  Siccum,  &  aridum  :. 
Exile,  &  macrum: 
Inaffe&atumt  (^  negle&um. 


*  "  Fam?li«ris  nofter  M.  Bucculejus,  homo  neque  meo  judicio  ftultus,  et  fiio  vaJde  fi- 
••  piens."     Cicero  de  Oral.  lib.  i. 

f  What  fort  of  oratory  the  Afiatics  generally  affeded,  is  eafily  feen  in  Tully.  A  pafTage 
or  two  to  this  purpofe,  I  fliall  cite  out  of  his  book  de  claris  Oral.  "  Genera  autem  Afiaticae 
"  didlionis,  duo  funt :  unum  fententiofum,  &  argutum,  fententiis  n«n  tam  gravibus,  &  fe- 
'•  veris,  quam  concinnis  &  venuftis.  Aliud  autem  genus  eft,  non  tarn  fententiis  frequenta- 
••  turn,  quam  verbis  volucre,  atque  incitatum  ;  quaii  eft  nunc  Afia  tota,  mc  flumine  foluiH' 
"  orationis,  fed  etiam  exornato,  &  faceto  genere  verborum."  And  in  the  fame  book, 
••  Hinc  Afiatici  oratores  non  contemnendi  quidemnec  celeritate,  nec  copia,  fed  parum  preffi, 
**  &  nlmis  redundantes,    Rhodii  faniores,  &  Atticorum  fimiliores.". 
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In  thefe  poyntes,  fome  loving  MelanSlhon  well,  as  he  was  well  wor- 
thie,  but  yet  not  confidering  well,  nor  wifelie,  how  he  of  nature,  and 
all  his  life  and  fludie  by  judgement,  was  whoUie  fpent  in  Genere  difcifli- 
nabili ;  that  is,  in  teaching,  reading,  and  expounding  plainlie  and  apt- 
lie  fchole  matters ;    and  therefore  imployed  thereunto  a  fitte,  fenfible, 
and  caulme  kinde  of  fpeaking  and  writing  :  fome,  I  fay,  with  very  well 
liking,    but    not    with    verie    well    weying  MelanBhones  doinges,    do 
frame  themfelves  a  ftyle,  cold,  leane,  and  weake,  though  the  matter  be 
never  fo  warme  and  earneft  j   not  moch  unlike  unto  one,  that  had  a 
pleafure,  in  a  rough,  raynie,  winter  day,  to  clothe  himfelfe  with   no- 
thing els  *  but  a  demie  buckram  cafibck,    plaine  without  plaites,  and 
lingle  without  lyning  J  which  will  neither  beare  of  windc  nor  wether, 
nor  yet  kepe  out  the  funne  in  any  hote  day. 

Some  fuppofe,  and  that  by  good  reafon,  that  MelanSlhon  himfelfe Paraphrafis 
came  to  this  low  kinde  of  writyng,  by  ufing  over  moch  Paraphrafis  in  in  ufe  of 
reading.    For  ftudying  therebie  to  make  everie  thing  ftraight  and  eafie,!^^?^'"^' 
in  fmothing  and  playning  all  things  to  much,  never  leaveth,  whiles  the  Melana- 
fenfe  it  felfe  be  left  both  lowfc  and  leafie.     And  fome  of  tho^c  Par a-^'^^^.  ^ilcin 
phrafes  of  MelanBhon  be  fet  out  in  printe,  as.  Pro  Archia  Poet  a,  &  Mar-^"  '"^* 
CO  Marcelh :  *but  a  fcholer,  by  myne  opinion,  is  better  occupied  in  play- 
ing or  fleping,  than  in  fpending  tyme,  not  onlie  vainlie,  but  alfo  harme- 
fullie,  in  foch  a  kinde  of  exercife. 

If  a  mafter  would  have  a  perfitte  example  to  folow,  how  in  Genere 
fublimiy  to  avoide  Nimium-,  or  in  Mediocri^  to  atteyne  Satis  -,  or  in  Humi- 
liy  toefchew  Parum;  let  him  read  diligently  for  the  iixik,  Jccundam  Phi- 
lippicam;  forthemeane,  de  Natura  Deorum-,  and  for  the  lowelV,  Parti-    Cicero, 
tiones.     Or  if  in  another  tonge  ye  looke  for  like  example,  in  like  perfec- 
tion, for  all  thofe  three  degrees,  read  Pro  Ctefiphonte^  ad  Leptinem,  "SfDemofthe- 
Contra  Olympiodorum -,  and  what  witte,  arte,  and  diUgence  is  hable  to"". 
afFourde,  ye  fhall  plainlie  fee. 

For  our  tyme,  the  odde  man  to  performe  all  three  perfitlie,  what- 
foever  he  doth,  and  to  know  the  way  to  do  them  ikilfuUie,  whenfo- 

•  Horace,  "  Campeftre  nlvalibus  auris.*' 

S;  even 


tJcurniius. 
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Joannes  ever  he  lift,  is,  in  my  poorc  opinion,  Joa^uies  Sturmius.  He  alfo  coun- 
celleth  all  icholers  to  be  ware  of  Paraphrafis,  except  it  be  from  woi'fe  to 
better ;  from  rude  and  barbarous,  to  pioper  and  pure  Latin ;  and  yet 
no  man  to  exercife  that  neyther,  except  foch  one,  as  is  aheadie  fur- 
nifhed  with  plentie  of  learnyng,  and  grounded  with  fledfaft:  judgement 
before. 

All  theis  faultes,  that  thus  manle  wife  men  do  finde  with  the  exer- 
cife of  Paraphrafis,  in  turning  the  befl  Latin  into  other,  as  good  as 
they  can  ;  that  is,  ye  may  be  fure,  into  a  great  deale  worfe,  than  it  was, 
both  in  right  choife  for  proprietie,  and  trewe  placing  for  good  order, 
are  committed  alfo  commonlie  in  all  common  fcholes  by  the  fchole- 
mafters,  in  tolling  and  trobling  yong  wittes  (as  I  fayd  *  in  the  begin- 
ning) with  that  butcherlie  feare  in  making  of  Latins. 

Therefore,  in  place  of  Latins  for  yong  fcholers,  and  of  Paraphrajis 
for  the  mailers,  I  would  have  double  tranllation  fpecially  ufed.  For 
in  double  tranflating  a  perfite  piece  of  Tullie,  or  Cafar,  neyther  the 
fcholer  in  learnyng,  nor  the  mafter  in  teaching  can  erre.  A  true  toch- 
rtone,  a  fure  mete-wand  lieth  before  both  their  eyes.  For  all  right  con- 
gruity,  propriety  of  wordes,  order  in  fentences ;  the  right  imitation  to 
invent  good  matter,  to  difpofe  it  in  good  order,  to  confirme  it  with 
good  rcafon,  to  exprelle  any  purpofe  fitlie  and  orderlie,  is  learned  thus 
both  eafilie  and  perfitlie.  Yea,  to  mifle  fometyme  in  this  kinde  of 
tranllation,  bringeth  more  proffet  than  to  hit  right  either  in  Paraphra- 
fis,  or  making  of  Latitis.  For  though  ye  fay  well  in  a  Latin  making, 
or  in  a  Paraphrafis,  yet  you  being  but  in  doute,  and  uncertayne,  whe- 
ther ye  faie  well,  or  no,  ye  gather  and  lay  up  in  memorie  no  fure  frute 
of  learnyng  thereby  j  but  if  ye  fault  in  tranflation,  ye  are  eafelie  taught, 
how  perfitlie  to  amende  it,  and  fo  well  warned,  how  after  to  efchew 
all  foch  faultes  againe. 

Paraphrajis  therefore,  hy  myne  opinion,  is  not  meete  for  grammar 
fcholes ;  nor  yet  verie  fitte  for  yong  men  in  the  univerfitie,  untill  fludie 
and  tyme  have  bred  in  them  perfite  learnyng,  and  fledfaft  judgement. 

*  See  page  1 99. 

There 
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There  is  a  kinde  of  Paraphrajis,  which  may  be  ufed  without  all  hurt, 
to  tnoch  profit  -,  but  it  ferveth  onely  the  Greeke,  and  not  the  Latin,  nor 
no  Other  tonge  ;  as  to  alter  lingiiam  lonicam,  aut  Doricaftiy  into  meram  At- 
ticam.  A  notable  example  there  is  left  unto  us  by  a  notable  learned 
man,  Dionyfiis  Halicarnajfem ;  who,  *  in  his  booke  Trsp*  'Zvi^Qi.a-iug^Ovo- 
fictTuv,  doth  tranflate  the  goodlie  florie  of  Candaules,  and  Gyges,  in  the 
firft  booke  of  Herodotus,  out  of  lonica  lingua,  into  Atticam.  Read  the 
place,  and  ye  fliall  take  both  pleafurc  and  profiet  in  conference  of  it. 
A  man  that  is  exercifed  in  reading  T'hucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
DemoJlhenes,\n  ufmg  to  turne  like  places  oi  Herodotus,  after  like  forte, 
Ihould  fhortlie  come  to  foch  a  knowledge  in  underftanding,  fpeaking,  and 
writing  the  Greeke  tonge,  as  fewe  or  none  have  yet  atteyned  in  Englande. 
The  like  exercife  out  of  Dorica  lingua  may  be  alfo  ufed,  if  a  man  take 
•f-that  litle  booke  of  Plato,  TimausLocrus,  de  Anittia  mundi,  Gf  Natura,  whicli 
is  written  Dorice,  and  turne  it  into  loch  Greeke  as  Plato  ufeth  in  other 
workes.  The  booke  is  but  two  leaves,  and  the  labor  would  be  but 
two  weekes ;  but  furelie  the  profFet,  for  eafie  underflanding,  and  trewe 
writing  the  Greeke  tonge,  would  countervaile  wyth  the  toile  that  fome 
men  take  in  otherwife  coldlie  reading  that  tonge  two  yeares. 

And  yet  for  the  Latin  tonge,  and  for  the  exercife  of  Paraphrafis  ia 
thofe  places  of  Latin,  that  cannot  be  bettered,  if  fome  yong  man,  ex- 
cellent of  witte,  couragious  in  will,  luftie  of  nature,  and  defirous  to 
contend  even  with  the  beft  Latin,  to  better  it,  if  he  can  j  furelie  I  com- 
mend his  forwardneffe  :  and  for  his  better  inflru(5lion  therein,  I  will  fet 
before  him  as  notable  an  example  of  Paraphrafis,  as  is  in  record  of 
learnyng.  Cicero  himfelfe  doth  contend,  in  two  fondrie  places,  to  ex- 
prefTe  one  matter  with  divers  wordes ;  and  that  is  Paraphrafis,  faith 
^intilian.  The  matter,  I  fuppofe,  is  taken  out  of  Panatius ;  and  there- 
fore being  tranflated  out  of  Greeke  at  divers  times,  is  uttered  for  his 
purpofe,  with  divers  wordes  and  formes  j  which  kmde  of  exercife,  for 
perfite  learned  men,  is  verie  profitable. 

*  I  have  here  given  the  true  title  of  D'onyfmsh  book.  'Twas  at  firft  printed,  Trfai  Zuv7a?£^ 
«/:x«fTJi'f*aIi  /AVM/Aovotu.     The  ftory  of  Candaules  and  Gyges  is  pag.  24.  of  the  Linden  edition. 
of  Dionyftu!. 

f  One  would  imagine  from  thefe  words,  Mr.  Afcham  believed  Plato  to  be  the  author  of 
that  treatife.     Tke  title  of  it  is,  T>i*mu  tu  Aohj m  ni^l  4'^?C"5  KcVf*w,  kJ  ^uVioj. 

De 
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De  Finibus,  Lib.  fee. 

ilom'mes  enm,  *  etfi  aliis  mult'ts,  tamen  hoc  uno  a  bejliii  plurimum  differ- 
tint,  quod  rationem  habeatit  a  natura  datam,  tnentemque  &  acrem  &  vigen- 
tem,  celerrimequc  multa  fimul  agitantem,  &,  ut  ita  dicam,  fagacem :  qua 
&  caufas  reruniy  &  confccutlones  videat,  &  ftmilitudines  tramferat^  &  dif- 
junSla  conjungat,  &  cum  prafentibus  futura  copulet^  omnemque  compkSlatur 
vita  confequcntis  Jlatum.  Eadcmque  ratio  Jecit  hominem  hominum  appcten- 
tcm,  cumque  his  natura,  &  Jermone,  &  ufu  congruentem  ;  ut  profeSlm  a  cari- 
tate  domejlicorum,  ac  fuorum^  ferpat  longius,  &  fe  implicct  primum  civium^ 
deinde  omnium  mortalium  focietate  :  atque,  ut  ad  Archytam  fcripfit  Plato, 
nonfihi  fe  joli  natum  memirierit,  fed  patria,  fed  fuis,  ut  perexigua  pan  ipfi 
relinquatur.  Et  qiioniam  eadefu  natura  cupiditatem  ingenuit  bomini  vert  in- 
veniendi,  quod  facillime  apparet,  cum  vacui  curis,  etiam  quid  in  ccelofiaty 
fcire  avemus :  &c. 

De  Officiis,  Lib.  pri. 

Homo  autem,  quod  rationis  eft  particeps,  per  quam  confequentia  cernif,  cau- 
fas rerum  videt,  earumque  progreffus,  Gf  quafi  antecefjiones  mn  ignoraty  fimi- 
lifudines  comparat,  &  rebus  prafenti bus  adjungit,  atque  anneSlit  futuras :  fa^ 
cile  totius  vitce  curfum  videt,  ad  eanique  degcndam  praparat  res  neceffariasi 
Eademque  natura  vi  rationis  hominem  conciliat  homini,  &  ad  orationis,  Gf 
ad  vita  focietatem :  ingener atque  inprimis  pracipuum  quendam  amorem  in 
eos,  qui  procreati  funt ;  impellitque,  ut  hominum  ceetus,  &  cekbrationes  ejfe, 
&  afe  obiri  velit  -,  ob  eafque  caifas  ftudeat  parare  ea,  qua  fuppeditent  &  ad 
cultum,  &  ad  vi5tum ;  nee  fibi  foli,  fed  conjugi,  Meris,  caterifque,  quos 
charos  habeat,  tuerique  debeat.  ^a  cura  exfufcitat  etiam  animos,  fis?  majo- 
res  ad  rem  gerendam  facit.  Inprimifque  hominis  efl  propria  veri  inquifitioy 
ntque  inveftigatio.  Itaque  ciim  fumus  necefjariis  negotiisy  curifque  vacui y  turn 
avemus  aliquid  videre,  audire,  addifcere ;  cognitionemque  rerum  aut  occulta^ 
rum,  aut  admirabilium,  ad  be  ate  vivendum  neceffariam  ducimus. 

The  conference  of  thefe  two  places,  conteyning  fo  excellent  a  piece 
of  learnyng,  as  this  is,  exprefled  by  fo  worthy  a  witte,  as  tullies  was, 

*  Thefe  citations,  which  were  very  imperfect  before,  are  now  carefully  correfled  from  (he 
printed  editions  of  "Tully.  And  here  I  can't  but  obferve,  that  this  book  has  undergone  the 
common  fate  of  all  orphans,  and  fufFered  very  much  for  its  parent's  imcimely  death. 

muft 
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mufl'  needes  bring  great  pleafure  and  proffit  to  him,  that  maketh  trewe 
counte  of  learnyng  and  honefty.  But  if  we  had  the  Greek  author,  the 
firft  paterne  of  all,  and  thereby  to  fee  how  Tu/Iies  witte  did  worke  at 
diverfe  times ;  how,  out  of  one  excellent  image  might  be  framed  two 
other,  one  in  face  and  favour,  but  fomewhat  differing  in  forme,  figure, 
and  colour;  furely  fuch  a  piece  of  workemanfhip,  compared  with  the 
paterne  itfelfe,  would  better  pleafe  the  eies  of  honefl,  wife,  and  learn- 
ed myndes,  than  two  of  the  faireft  VenuJJes  that  ever  Apelles  made. 

And  thus  moch  for  all  kinde  of  Paraphrafis,  fitte  or  unfitte,  for  fcho- 
lers  or  other,  as  I  am  led  to  thinke,  not  onlye  by  myne  owne  experi- 
ence, but  chiefly  by  the  authoritie  and  judgement  of  thofe,  whom  I 
rayfelfe  would  gladlyeft  folow,  and  do  counfell  all  myne  to  do  the 
fame  -,  not  contendyng  with  any  other,  that  will  otherwife  either  thinke, 
or  do.  \ 

Metaphrasis. 

This  kinde  of  exercife  is  all  one  with  Paraphrafis,  fave  it  is  out  of 
verfe,  either  into  profe,  or  into  fome  other  kinde  of  meterj  or  elfe  out 
of  profe  into  verfe,  which  was  Socrates  exercife  and  paflime  (as  Plato  vt- 
porteth)  when  he  was  *  in  prifon,  to  tranflate  JEfopes  Fabules  into  verfe.  Plato  in  Pha- 
^intiUan  doth  greatlie  praife  -j-  alfo  this  exercife  :  but  bicaufe  T!ullie  ^''"^• 
doth  difalow  it  in  yong  men,  by  myne  opinion,  it  were  not  well  to  ufe 
it  in  grammer  fcholes,  even  for  the  felfe  fame  caufes  that  be  recited 
againfl  Paraphrafis.  And  therefore,  for  the  ufe,  and  mifufe  of  it,  the 
fame  is  to  be  thought  that  is  fpoken  of  Paraphrafis  before.  This  was 
Sulpitius  exercife ;    and  he  gathering  up  thereby  a  poeticall  kinde  of 


(TToiriVa;  aura,    tt^otipo)/  vSiv  zruTron  •arciris-af 


f  "  Sed  &  ilia  ex  Latinis  converfio,  multum  &  ipfa  contulerit.  Ac  de  carmlnibus  quidem 
"  neminem  credo  dubitare,  quo  folo  genera  exercitationis  dicitur  ufus  elTe  Sulpicius.  Nam 
"  &  fublimis  fpiritus  attoUere  orationem  poteft ;  &  verba  poetica  libcrtate  audaciora,  prae- 
"  fumunt  eandem  proprie  dicendi  facultatem.  Sed  &  ipfis  fententiis  adjicere  licet  oratoriuni 
*'  robur,  &  omifla  fupplere,  et  eft'ufa  fubftringere."     ^int.  Lb.  lo. 


O  o  talkq. 
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talke,  is  jufllie  named  of  Cicero,  -f-  graficiis  &  fragicus  orator  :  which 
I  think  is  fpokcn,  not  for  his  praife,  but  for  other  mens  warning,  to 
efchew  the  like  fauhe.  Yet  neverthelefs,  if  our  fcholemafler,  for  his 
owne  inftruclion,  be  defirous  to  fee  a  perfit  example  hereof,  I  will  re- 
cite one,  which  I  thinke,  no  man  is  fo  bold  to  fay,  that  he  can  amend 
it ;  and  that  is  Chrifes  the  prieftes  oration  to  the  Greekes,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Homers  Ilias,  turned  excellentlie  into  profe  by  Socrates  himfelfe, 
and  that  advifedlie  and  purpofelie  for  others  to  folow.  And  therefore  he 
calleth  this  exercife  *  in  the  fame  place,  MlfAvia-tg,  that  is,  Imitatio-y  which 
is  moft  trew  :  but  in  this  booke,  for  teachyng  fake,  I  will  name  it  Me~ 
taphrajis,  reteinyng  the  word  that  all  teachers  in  this  cafe  do  ufe. 

'O  ya.^  viXQi  BociC  BTTt  vyioi^  'A'/utuv, 
Av(ro^ivoq  T£  duyxjcoc,   (peguv  r   a.-mgiiin  ccttcd/k, 

Xpu(reu  dvoi  a->t'^7r]pM'     Kj   eXKrcrsjo  "srxvjag  'A;^a;;uf, 

'AtdbISui  re,    y^   uXXoi   BiJxvr,f/,weg  'A^xiol, 
'Tf^Tv  iA,\v  Ssoi  ^oTev,    'OXiJf^Trta   SufAccT    b^ovts^, 
'ExTrepcroci  Yloid.fA,oio   wcXiv,    eu  o  omao    iKB<rBtxi. 
Utxt'Sci  Si  y^ot   Xua-ociTB  (ptX'/jv,    to,  S'  u-ttoivo,  J'e;^e<r^f, 
'A^of^Bvot  Aiog  vtov,    v/.r^^oXov   AttoXXuvk. 

*'Ei/S'  ciXXoi  [/.ev   t!!-civ]i(;  eTrBvprf^'/jirxu  'A%fl;iO<, 
Al^Bia-Bai   ff   le^Yitx,    y^  ccyXcccc  ^B^Qxt  octtoivoc. 
'AAX'   -Jk  'ArpBtSv  ^Ayotyfiiivovi   YjvdxvB  Bv[/.u), 
'AXXcc  Tiocxug  dpiii,    y.ouTiaov  u   btti  [/.uvov   btbXXb. 

f  "  Fuit  enim  Sulpicius  vel  maxime  omniirm,  quos  quidem  audiverim,  grandis,  &,  ut  ita 
"  dicam,  tragicus  orator.  Vox  cum  magna,  turn  fuavis  &  fplendida  :  geftus  &  motus  cor- 
"  poris  ita  venufrus,  ut  tamen  ad  forum,  non  ad  fcenam  inftitutus  rideretur.  Iiicitata  6i 
"  volubilis,  nee  ea  redundans  tamen,  nee  circumfluens  oratio."     Cic.  de  clan's  Or  at.  jag.  i8i. 

From  this  charaifier  here  given  by  7a//j,  Sulpicius  feems  to  be  called  grandis  I3  trugUui, 
rather  from  his  theatrical  management  of  himfelf  in  his  delivery,  than  from  hisftile  and  me- 
thod cf  expreflion. 
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'H  mv  Si^9uvovt',    tj  v^b^ov   txuTtg  lovjx, 

M»7   i/v   TOi   a   ^patTf^v  a-K^7r']pov,     )c,   g-iix,jA.oe,  BioTo. 

Hy.iTegu    ek    oiku,     ev   ApyEt   TrfKotji   •ura.Tpvit; 

'AK\'   i!9i,    f/.vj  jti'   e^'sdi^e,    (roiuTBo<^   ug  y.z   viy;cxi. 

'XI?   i(par,    iohi<riv  S'  6  yspuv,    ^   IttbIQbIo  fycudco. 
Rjj   J    ccKSUv   -uyoipci   Bl'vu   7!ro?\V(pXoicrl3oio   SraXc^crcrr^g. 
IloX\(x.   0    BTriiT    u.7ra.vsuds    k,uv  '^pc/S  o    yi^atdg 
A7r6X7\0)vi  avccKJi,    rov  riUKOfJU©^   tby-b   Aojt^. 

KxG5;  jWJu,    'Apyv^oTO^ ,    og   Xpuo-tjv  dfi^tQi^'^Kag, 
KiXXciv  re  ^aQsviv,    Tsvs^'oio    re   l(pi   dvoica-iig^ 

'Lf^ivdev'      SITTOJS     TOl     ■/^apaVT    BTt)     VVjOV     60£lf/«, 
H     £*     05J     WOTB     TOl    KO/VOf.    TS'lOVCi    f/.yjPl     IK-yjO!, 

Tuvpuv,    ijJ    aiyuv,    roae   fioi   Kpyirjvo)/   tiXocap' 
TiCTBixv  AoivKoi  Bfjcd  ^xKDUcc  (ro7(n  (ShXbctciv. 

Socrates,  in  Plato's  third  book  de  Repiiblica,  faith  thus :    ^p«ViM    ^l  ocvbu 
jwarpa'    »  ycc^  Btj^-t  TirofyjTiKog, 

'HXSsv  0  X^vcryjg  TVjg  re  BuyxT^og  Xut^x  <pspuv,  yi)  i-ASTvjg  tuv  AypcMv, 
(/.dXig-cc  o£  Tuv  (^ix.(rtXBccv'  y^  i^X^°  BKBivotg  fA.Bv  Tag  BBug  ooZvui  eXovTocg  rviv 
Tgoiav,  uvrig  ob  (ruQvjvoa,  tiji/  ob  SuyarBftx  ol  auru  Xu<ra.i,  OB^cc^Bvag  oiTTOivu, 
ic,  Tov  Sbov  oclSBo'BBvjotg.  ToiocuTx  dB  BiTTov]'^  avrS,  ol  ^bv  dxXoi  bctb^ovJo  >^ 
cuvii'ouv'  0  dB  Ayptf-iSfJivuv  r,y^iaivBv,  BVTBXXof/.sv@~>  vvv  ts  ccTTiivxi,  y^  tzuOig 
fjiyj  bXQbTv,  fJC'/i  ocuTu  to,  tb  (tkv^ttt^ov,  y^  Tot,  tS  Bbh  g-e^'^^-tara  hk  STrapjcetrc;. 
Tu-p]]/  Se  XvO'/jvo'.i  kvtS  tov  Svyofjspos,  bv  '  ApyBi  B(py\  y^fidcTBiv  [x,fjd  S.  dTriBvat  ^i 
bkbXbvs,  >^  y.rj  BfBdi^Biv,  iW  a-ug  oIkccSb  bXQou  'O  Sb  -arpefrSur^jj  ccK^Tocg,  bobktb 
TB  yl  d,7r%ei  <rtyr,,  d7Toy^upr,(roi,g  o  Brc  th  S"paTC7reoy,  nroXXd  tu  \\'7toXXuvi  bxj-^bto. 
Tag  TB  BTtuvv^iocg  tS  BbS  oivornxXuv,    tC/  V7roiJ,i[,i,v7}(rKC'JV   y^    diTocilwv,    biti   "sruTrfiB 

^  BV    VCiUV  oIkoS 0 1^^1(7 BCIV,    »/    BV    iBpUV  BuCTtOiTg  KBXOipi(Tf/,SV0V  0UfiVl(rOitT0,     Sv    orj  yjd^iv 

KaTBU^BJo  TtVix;  Ttjg  'A^oct^g  tu  oc,  oxk^voc  To't'g  bkbivh  (SbXbti. 

To  compare  *  Homer  and  Plato  together,  two  wonders  of  nature  and 
arte,  for  witte  and  eloquence,   is   moft  pleafant  and  profitable  for  a 

man 

*  Plato  hlmfelf,  (if  we  may  htWeve  Longinus)  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
owes  not  a  little  to  Homer,  their  tonimon  mafter ;  tho'  he  was  lb  ungrateful,  as  to  forbid  him 

O  o  2  his 
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man  of  ripe  judgement.  Platos  turning  of  Homer  in  this  place  doth 
not  ride  aloft  in  poetical  termes,  but  goeth  low  and  foft  on  foote,  as 
profe  and  pedeflris  oratio  fhould  do.  If  Siilpitius  had  had  *  Platos  confider- 
ation  in  right  ufing  this  exercife,  he  had  not  deferved  the  name  of  tra- 
gicus  orator ;  who  fliould  I'ather  have  fludied  to  expreife  "cim  Demo/lhe- 
/lis,  thdiwfurorem  poetry  how  good  foever  he  was,  whom  he  did  folow. 

And  therefore  would  I  have  our  fcholemafter  wey  well  together  Ho- 
mer and  Plato,  and  marke  diligentlie  thefe  foure  pointes ;  "  what  is 
"  kept,  what  is  added,  what  is  left  out,  what  is  changed,  either  in 
"  choife  of  wordes,  or  forme  of  fentenccs."  Which  foure  pointes  be 
the  right  toolcs,  to  handle  like  a  workeman  this  kincie  of  worke ;  as 
our  fcholer  fliall  better  underftand,  when  he  hath  bene  a  good  while  in 
the  univerfitie :  to  which  tyme  and  place,  I  chiefly  remitte  this  kinde 
of  exercife. 

And  bicaufe  I  ever  thought  examples  to  be  the  befl  kinde  of  teach- 
ing, I  will  recite  a  golden  fentence  out  of  that  poete,  vv'hich  is  next  un- 
to Homer,  not  only  in  tyme,  but  alfo  in  worthinefs ;  which  hath  been  a 
paterne  for  many  worthie  wittes  to  follow  by  this  kind  of  Metaphra^ 
Jis,  But  I  will  content  myfelfe  with  foure  workemen,  two  in  Greke, 
and  two  in  Latin,  foch  as,  in  both  the  tonges,  wifer  and  worthier  can- 
not be  looked  for.  Surelie  no  ftone  fet  in  gold  by  mod  cunning  worke- 
men, is  in  deed,  if  right  counte  be  made,  more  worthie  the  looking  on, 

his  Republick.  Oi  ydo  i^Syf^  'HcoJ'ot!^  '0|Uj)«iX£<>Talof  lyivtlo.  ZT»)(r»j^ofe>f  in  7rcoTt60i>, 
0,    T£  'Aflj^i'Aoj(;@K.     zrdvluv  St  tktuu  joiaAira:   0  HXctTfjiv   xwi  tk  "0/i*risi>i«   itulvs  vduciloi  ili 

*  Altho'  in  tills  inftance,  and  moftly  elfewhere,  P/aio  flows  along  in  a  foft  and  gentle 
flream,  p^£ii,«a]i'  tiw  cl^o^rn)  fioiv,  as  Longinm  fpeaks  ;  yet  he  has  his  fublimities  ton,  and 
bold  flights.  And  fome  paflages  there  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  not  entirely  clear  of 
the  f.ims  cenfure,  which  is  by  Tid!y  caft  up  jn  Su/picius.  And  this  perhaps  might  be  occa* 
fioncd  likewife  by  his  pafiionate  afi'edion  for  the  mufes,  and  ftudy  of  poetry  in  his  }Ot>thful 
days.  Who  can  read  this  fentence,  and  not  be  offended,  which  L:ti^inui  cites  oLt  of  his 
ninth  book  de  Republha  ?  Kai  t^fxa  tJJ?  tStuk  urAeovf^iaf  Aaxli^svli?,  >^  xuf  i'tIoi'Ies  «AA«Ai!f 
a-io'njor?  ■x.L^x'Tv,  ;:]  0K\x~i,  diTOiil fjy^'niTi  ti  octtMtixv.  tor  fuch  harfh  and  metaphorical  ex- 
prefiions  as  thefe,  and  for  his  poetical  and  figurative  fchemes,  (c-^^rfjaao-j' t£  voinTmoTg  i.<ry^dTr,v 
■E-foo-^aiAAaini/  dn'^^xv)  Piaio  is  fomewhat  feverely  handled  by  Dionyfius,  in  his  letter  to  Cn. 
I'ompey, 

4  than 
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than  this  golden  fentence,   diverflie  wrought  upon  by  foch  foure  ex- 
cellent mafters. 

Hejiodus,  'Epy.  >^  'H^wep.  «. 

OuTO?  i^iv  •Bavoi^ig-^,    0?  aJroV  "stkHJu  vc^crsiy 
ijyfxtrtru^ev®^,    toc,  k.  tTretJa  x^  eg  teA®^  ^g-iv  duuvu. 

"Og  Si  y.e  fzriT  uvrog  vosv,    jm^jt   ccXXa  cckzuv 
'Ei/  Buf^ca  f^uXXi^xt,    0  a   axiT   d^prji©^  dvyjO, 

Thus  rudelle  turned  into  bafe  E??g/iJJj  : 

'That  man  in  wifedome  pajfeth  ally 

To  know  the  bejl,  who  hath  a  head: 
And  meet elie  wife  eeke  counted  fiall. 

Who  yieldes  himfelfe  to  wife  mens  read. 
Who  hath  no  witte,  nor  none  will  heare, 

Amonge  allfooles  the  bell  may  heare. 

Sophocles   in  Antigone. 

Tvtt)firi  yuf)  et  ng  ^dtr   tf^H  veuTSfH 
Hfocres'h    (Pvy-'  iyuye,  TSTfecrCiuetv  ■sroXv 
f^uvxi  rov  dvofx  -wdvT   iTtig'yj^yig  tstXiu. 
E»  a   ovv,    ((p/Atr  ydp  tQto  jt*??  tocvtv  '^BTTtm) 
K«<  ruv  XiyovTuv  eu,  kxXov  to  f^pivddvtiv. 

Marke  the  wifedome  of  Sophocles  in  kavyng  out  the  lafl:  fentence, 
bicaufe  it  was  not  comlie  *  for  the  fonne  to  ufe  it  to  his  father. 

iS"^.  Bafil,  in  his  Exhortation  to  Touth. 

Ms/^vijtr^e  "f*  ra  'Ha-toSa,  og  (p^a-t'  "Afii$-ov  jitai/  uvat  rov  Tsrap'  eaurS  rd  Siovra 
^vvofavjx,  tcrBXov  oe  kukbTvov,  tov  ro7g  -uruo  Irepwy  v'srooii')^Qu(riv  eTTouevov  rov 
at  STPog  aoETfpoi/  BTnT-ijoetovy   a^nstoi^  etvxi  lirDog  xTravjx. 

M. 

*  Hivman  fpeaks  to  his  father  Creon  :    I  have  added  the  firft  verfe,  in  this  edition,  from 

Sc^hcc/es. 

f  This  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  St.  Bafil' s  dlfccurfe  to  the  young  fludents,  dlreningthcm 
how  ta  read  the  Grecian  writtrs  wit])  advantage.     Et  i^Xv  1v  ttc oSJ/aw;  Jsp^owSt  tos  XcyiiJ^ivxy 
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M.  Cicero  pro  A.  Cluentio. 

SapientiJJimwn  ejfe  dicunt  ewn,  cid  quod  opus  fit,  ip[i  'oenlat  in  me-ntem  : 
proxime  acccderc  ilium,  qui  alterius  bene  iwuentis  obtempcret.  In  jlultitia  con^ 
tra  eft.  Minus  cnimjlulius  eft  is,  cui  nihil  in  mentem  •uenit^  quam  Ulc,  qui 
quod  finite  alteri  venit  in  mentem,  comprobat. 

Cicero  doth  not  plainlie  exprelTe  the  lad  fentencc,  bat  doth  invent  it 
fitlie  for  his  purpofe,  to  taunt  the  follie  and  fimpUcitie  in  his  adverfarie 
ABius,  not  vveying  wifehe  the  llitle  doynges  of  Chryfogonus,  and  Sta- 
leiius. 

Tit.  Livius  in  orat.  Minucii,  hb.  22. 

Scepe  ego  audi'vi,  viiUtes,  eum  primum  ejje  virum,  qui  ipfe  confulat,  quid 
in  rem  fit ;  Jecundum  eum,  qui  bene  mone7iti  obediat :  qui  nee  ipfe  confulere^ 
nee  alteri  parere  fcit,  eum  extremi  efe  ingenii. 

Now  which  of  all  thefe  foure,  Sophocles,  St.  Bafil,  Cicero,  or  Livie,  * 
hath  exprefled  Hcfiodus  bed,  the  judgement  is  as  hard,  as  the  work- 
manfliip  of  everie  one  is  moll  excellent  indeede. 

Another  example  out  of  the  Latin  tonge  alfo  I  will  recite,  for  the 
worthines  of  the  workman  thereof,  and  that  is  Horace ;  who  hath  fo 
turned  the  begynning  of  Terences  Ewiuchus,  as  doth  worke  in  me  a  plea- 
fant  admiration,  as  oft  fo  ever  as  I  compare  thofe  two  places  together.- 
And  though  everie  mafter,  and  everie  good  fcholer  to,  do  know  the 
places  both  in  Terence  and  Horace ;  yet  will  I  fet  them  here  in  one 
place  together,  that  with  more  pleafure  they  may  be  compared  to- 
gether. 

ri^?  Svjrlpxq  twv  lTra.iDii[/,iJ.'=i/uv  sVfo-^s  ttxp  'Hith.'J'u  tx^su;;.  h  SI  ^-/i,  lyii  fAiv  c-jolv  fc>  fiTroiw-i 
iviTp(_ti>ig'  uuToi  Si  /j^iy-nm^s  ruv  iiri^u  ojiAovo'ti,  h  oU  sx.fii/of  (piicri*  '  Aoifov,  &c, 

*  To  thefe  palTages  already  cited  by  our  author,  I  fhall  add  another  from  Plutarch,  who 
feems  plainly  to  have  had  Hefiid  in  his  eye  :  To  |U.£i'  a.\koi,^r{tv  /ajiJek  h  ■sr^ocyfAxtri  ju.fj'aAon, 

f-i-iiC^ov  n  Y.a.Toi  iv^punron  iff  tovS'  ecy.oiPTOi^x  y^p-ATXT^xi  tok  Tr\xi(rfj.x(ri,  SiSx'yUxTi  ~fo;  to 
XoiTTou,  xiScoi  dyx^'i  yj  iiiv  i'^ovl^.  Perhaps  after  ■srlaiV/Axo-i,  the  particle  «;  may  be  well 
inferted. 

Terentius 
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Terentlus  In  Eunucho. 

^11  d  igitur  faciam  ?  non  earn  ?  ne  nunc  quidem 
Cum  accerfor  iiltro  ?  an  potius  ita  me  comparem, 
Non  perpeti  meretricum  contumelias  ? 
Exchijit,  7'evocat ;  redeam  f  non  fi  me  obfecret. 

Parmeno  a  little  after: 

Here,  quce  res  in  fe  7teque  conjilium  neqiie  jnodmn 
Habet  ullum,  earn  confiUo  regere  non  potes. 
In  amore  bcec  omtiia  ijzfunt  vitia  ;  injurice-, 
Sufpiciones,  inmicitice,  inducice, 
Bellum,  pax  riirfiim.     Jncerta  hac  fi  tii  pojluki 
Rat  tone  ceriafacere,  nihilo  plus  agas, 
S^amfi  des  opera?n,  ut  cum  ratione  infanias. 

Horatius,  ferm.  lib.  2.  fat.  3. 

Nee  nunc,  cum  me  vocet  idtro, 
Accedam  '?  an  potius  mcditer  fjiire  dolor es  ? 
Exclufit,  revocat ;  redeam  ?  non,  fi  obfecret.     Ecce 
Servus  ?2on  paulo  fapientior  :  O  here,  quce  res 
Nee  modum  habet,  neque  conjilium,  ratione  modoque., 
T'radiari  non  -vult.     In  amore  hcec  fimt  mala,  belluniy 
Pax  rurfum.    hctc  fi  quis  tempeftatis  prope  ritu 
Mobilia,  &  cacd  jluitantia  forte,  laboret 
Reddere  cert  a  fibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet,  ac  ft 
Infanire  paret  cert  a  ratione,  tnodoque. 

This  exercife  may  bring  moch  profite  to  ripe  heades,  and  ilayd 
judgementcs ;  bicaufe  in  traveling  in  it,  the  mynde  niuft  needes  be  ve- 
rie  attentive,  and  bufilie  occupied  in  turning  and  tolling  itfelfe  many 
wayes,  and  conferryng  with  great  pleafure,  the  varietie  of  vvorthie 
wittes  and  judgementes  together.  But  this  harme  may  fone  come  there- 
by, and  namelie  to  yong  fcholers,  left  in  feeking  other  wordes,  and 
newe  forme  of  fentences,  they  chance  upon  the  vvorfe :  for  the  which 
onelie  caufe,  Cicero  thinketh  this  exercife  not  to  be  fit  for  yong  men. 

E  p  I- 
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Epitome. 

This  is  a  way  of  ftudie  belonging  rather  to  matter  than  to  wordes ; 
to  meraorie,  than  to  utterance  j  to  thofe  that  be  learned  alreadie,  and 
hath  fmall  place  at  all  amongcs  yong  fcholers  in  grammar  fcholes.  It 
may  proffit  privately  fome  learned  men,  but  it  hath  hurt  generallie 
learnyng  itfclfe  very  moch.  For  by  it  we  have  loft  whole  Trogus,  the 
beft  part  of  'T.  LiviuSy  the  goodly  diftionarie  of  *  Pompeius  Fe/lus,  a  great 
deale  of  the  civille  law,  and  other  many  notable  bookes :  for  the  which 
caufe,  I  do  the  more  miflike  this  exercife  both  in  old  and  yong. 

Epitome  is  good  privatelie  for  himfelfe  that  doth  worke  it,  but  ill 
commonlie  for  all  others,  that  ufe  other  mens  labor  therein.  A  fillie  poore 
kinde  of  ftudie,  not  unlike  to  the  doing  of  thofe  poore  folke,  which 
neither  till,  nor  fowe,  nor  reape  themfelves,  but  gleane  by  ftealth  upon 
other  mens  groundes.    Soch  have  empty  barnes  for  deare  yeares. 

Grammar  fcholes  have  fewe  Epitomes  to  hurt  them,  except  Epitheta 
Textoris,  and  fuch  beggarlie  gatheringes,  as  -f-  Honiian,  X  Wbittingtout 
and  other  like  Vulgares  for  making  of  Latines.     Yea  I  do  wifhe,  that 

*  This  didionary  of  Fejlu!,  as  it  was  a  learned,  fo  was  it  a  voluminous  work  :  for  it  con- 
tained no  lefs  than  twenty  large  book<i,  as  we  may  fee  from  Paulm  Diaccnui's  words,  who. 
epitomiz'd  it.     "  Feftus  Pompejus  Romanis  ftudiis  afFatim  eruditus,  tam  fermonum  abdito- 
"  rum,  quam  etiam  quarundam  caufarum  origines  aperiens,  opus  fuum  ad  viginti  ufque  pro- 
"  Jixa  volumina  extendit." 

t  He  is  mentiojied  before.  The  title  of  his  book  is,  Vulgarla  Viri  donijftm'i  Gul.  Hor- 
manni  Cafarijburgenfn.  And  'tis  dedicated  to  his  friend  and  patron,  William  Atvjater  Bifljop 
.of  Lincoln.  It  confifts  of  fmgle  fentences  in  Englijh  and  Latin,  without  either  order  or  con- 
ne(Stion,  excepting  that  they  are  ranged  under  certain  general  heads :  one  of  which,  being  in 
honour  of  our  royal  founder,  (who  was  defign'd  to  have  been  canoniz'd,  had  not  the  charges 
at  Rome  prov'd  exceflive)  I  fhall  give  the  reader  as  a  fpecimen  : 

King  Henry  doth  many  divers  miracles. 

Divm  Henricus  non  una  miracuki-urn  fpecie  indarcfiit. 

X  Rob.  Whiitington  was  educated  in  Oxford.  He  was  thought  by  fome  little  inferior  to 
the  ableft  fchole-mafters  of  the  age,  not  excepting  even  Lily  ;  with  whom,  and  Herman,  he 
could  not  agree  :  they  refenting  the  title  of  Proto-vates  Anglia,  which  IVhittington  had  vainly 
aflumed.  He  publiftied  a  great  deal  ;  and  amongft  the  reft,  his  Vulgaria  likewife  :  to  which 
titles  Mr.  Ajcham  alludes  in  the  next  words  j  and  other  like  Vulgarsfcr  making  of  Latins. 

all 
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all  rules  for  yong  fcholers  were  fliorter  than  they  be.  For  without 
doute,  Gramtnatica  itfelfe  is  Iboner  and  furer  learned  by  examples  of 
good  authors,  than  by  the  naked  rules  of  Grammarians.  Epitome  hurt- 
eth  more  in  the  univerfities,  and  fludie  of  philofophie)  but  moil  of  all 
in  divinitie  itfelfe. 

Indeede  bookes  of  common  places  be  verie  necefTary  to  induce  a 
man  into  an  orderlie  general  knowledge,  how  to  referre  orderlie,  all  that 
he  readeth,  ad  certa  reriun  capita^  and  not  wander  in  fludie.  And  to 
that  end  did  Fet.  Lombardus,  the  mafter  of  fentences,  and  Phil.  Melanc- 
thon  in  our  daies,  write  two  notable  bookes  of  common  places. 

But  to  dwell  in  Epitomes,  and  bookes  of  common  places,  and  not  to 
binde  himfelfe  dailie  by  orderlie  fludie,  to  reade  with  all  diligence 
principailie  the  holyefl  Scripture,  and  withall  the  befl  do6lors,  and  fo  to 
learne  to  make  trewe  difference  betwixt  the  authoritie  of  the  one,  and 
the  councell  of  the  other,  maketh  fo  many  feeming,  and  funburnt  mi- 
niflers,  as  we  have  j  whofe  learning  is  gotten  in  a  fommer  heat,  and 
wafhed  away  with  a  Chrijlmas  fnow  againe  :  who  nevertheleffe  are  lefTe 
to  be  blamed,  than  thofe  blind  bulfardes,  who  in  late  yeares,  of  wil- 
full  malicioufnes,  would  neyther  learne  themfelves,  nor  could  teach 
others  any  thing  at  all. 

Paraphrajis  hath  done  lelTe  hurt  to  learnyng,  than  Epitome :  for  no 
Paraphrafis,  though  there  be  many,  fliall  ever  take  away  Davids  Pfal- 
ter.  Erafmiis  Paraphrafis,  being  never  fo  good,  fliall  never  banifh  the 
New  Teflament.  And  in  another  fchole,  the  Paraphrafis  of  Bocardus, 
or  Sambucusy  fliall  never  take  Arijiotles  Rhetoricke,  nor  Horace  de  Arte 
Poetica,  out  of  learned  mens  handes. 

But  as  concerning  a  fchole  Epitome,  he  that  would  have  an  example 
of  it,  let  him  read  *  Lucian  'sri^\  KxXXovg,  which  is  the  verie  Epitome  of 

*  Lucian's  Elxoun;  is  here  pointed  at ;  in  which  treatife  Panihea,  the  Smyrna  beauty,  is 
defcribed  with  fo  much  oftentation  of  wit  and  learning.  Tji\  Si  znol  KaAXaf  v.xt  iSlxv 
AitxiKvcs  fAi/A>i'fl-«(r6af  sr^a.'yi/.oi.ruocv  ETrij^EiflnVasf,  »  i^Xv  j£aTWf9wx£i/ai  Sov-ii  to~j  xfilixwlfflojf 
tZv  <piXo<roip^vluv.  *'  Partem  de  pulchritudine,  peculiar!  opere  Lucianus  aemulatus  eft,  co- 
«'  natu  majore,  fi  doftis  credlmus,  quam  fucceflu."  Fide  krgumentum  Wolfii  in  IfocratU  He- 
Una  Laudationem, 

P  p  Ifocratcs 
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Ifocrates  oration  de  Laudibus  Helena  :  whereby  he  may  learne,  at  the 
Icaft,  this  wife  lefron,  "  that  a  man  ought  to  beware,  to  be  oveiboUl  in 
"  altering  an  excellent  mans  worke." 

Nevertheles,  feme  kinde  of  Epitome  may  be  ufed  by  men  of  fkillful 
judgement,  to  the  great  profFet  alfo  of  others.  As  if  a  wife  man  would 
take  *  Halles  Chronicle,  where  moch  good  matter  is  quite  marred  with 
indenture  Englipe  :  and  firft,  change  ftrange  and  inkhorne  termes  into 
proper  and  commonlie  ufed  wordes ;  next,  fpecially  to  wede  out  that, 
that  is  fuperfluous  and  idle,  notonlie  where  wordes  be  vainlie  heaped  one 
upon  another,  but  alfo  where  many  fentences  of  one  meaning,  be  fb 
clouted  up  together,  as  though  M.  Hall  had  bene,  not  writing  the  flo- 
rie  of  England^  but  varying  a  fentence  in  Hitching  fchole.  Surelie  a 
wife  learned  man,  by  this  way  of  Epitome^  in  cutting  away  wordes  and 
fentences,  and  diminifhing  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  fliold  leave  to 
mens  ufe  a  ftorie,  half  as  moch  as  it  was  in  quantitie,  but  twife  as 
good  as  it  was,  both  for  pleafure,  and  alfo  commoditie. 

Another  kinde  of  Epitome  may  be  ufed  likewife  very  well  to  moch 
profFet,  Some  man  either  by  luftines  of  nature,  or  brought  by  ill 
teaching  to  a  wrong  judgement,  is  over  full  of  wordes,  fentences,  and 
matter  :  and  yet  all  his  wordes  be  proper,  apt,  and  well  chofenj  all  his 
fentences  be  rownd,  and  trimhe  framed  ;  his  whole  matter  grounded 
upon  good  reafon,  and  fluffed  with  full  argumentes  for  his  intent  and 
purpofe  :  Yet  when  his  talke  fhall  be  heard,  or  his  wiiting  be  red  of 
fuch  one,  as  is  either  of  my  two  dearefl  frendes,  M.  Haddon  at  home, 
or  'John  Sturmiiis  in  Germanie  ;  that  ISHmium  in  him,  which  fooles  and 
unlearned  will  moft  commend,  fiiall  eyther  of  theis  two  bite  his  lippe, 
or  fhake  his  head  at  it. 

This  fulnes,  as  it  is  not  to  be  mifliked  f  in  a  yong  man,  fo  in  furder 
ai-^e,  in  greater  fkill,  and  weightier  affaires,  is  to  be  temperatcd  ;  or  elfe 

difcretion 

*  Mr.  Edw.  Hall  was  counfellbr  at  law,  and  writ  his  Chronicle  of  the  union  of  the  two 
Vioufcs  of  Tcrk  and  Lancojler  in  the  time  ai  Edmard  VI.  Bp.  Burnet,  in  the  preface  to  his 
hirtory,  ftiles  him  a  fuper field  writer. 

t  This  fulnefs,  and  exuberancy,  is  what  both  TuUy  and  ^dnt'ilian  deflre  in  youth. 
"  Audeat  hac  setas  plura,  &  inveniat,  &  inveiuis  gaudeat,    fint  licet  ilia  non  fatis  interim 
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difcretion  and  judgement  fliall  feeme  to  be  wanting  in  him.  But  if  his 
flile  be  liill  over  rancke  and  luftie  j  as  fome  men  being  never  fo  old,  and 
fpent  by  yeares,  will  flill  be  full  of  youthfull  conditions  -,  (as  was  *  Sir 
Fra7icis  Bryan,  and  evermore  would  have  bene)  foch  a  lancke  and  full 
writer  muft  ule,  if  he  will  do  wifelie,  the  exercife  of  a  veriegood  kinde 
of  Epitome,  and  do,  as  certaine  wife  men  do,  that  be  over  fat,  and 
flefliie  :  who,  leaving  their  owne  full  and  plentifull  table,  go  to  fojorne 
abrode  from  home  for  a  while,  at  the  temperate  diet  of  fome  fober 
man  :  and  fo  by  little  and  little,  cut  away  the  groffenefs  that  is  in 
them. 

As  for  an  example  ;  if  Oforius  would  leave  of  his  luflines  in  driving 
againft  St.  Auflin,  and  his  over  rancke  rayling  againll:  poor  Luther^ 
and  the  troth  of  Gods  do6lrine ;  and  give  his  whole  fludie,  not  to  write 
any  thing  of  his  owne  for  a  while,  but  to  tranflate  DemoJlhe?ies  with  fo 
flraite,  fad,  and  temperate  a  ftyle  in  Latin,  as  he  is  in  Greke\  he  wpuld 
become  fo  perfed  and  pure  a  writer,  I  believe,  as  hath  been  i^yNQ  or 
none  fmce  Cicerocs  daies.  And  fo  by  doing  himfelf,  and  all  learned  men, 
moch  good,  do  others  lefle  harme,  and  Chriltes  do6lrine  lefTe  injury, 
than  he  doth  :  and  withall,  wyn  unto  himfelfe  many  worthy  frendes, 
who  agreeing  with  him  gladly  in  the  love  and  liking  of  excellent  learn- 
yng,  are  forrie  to  fee  fo  worthie  a  witte,  fo  rare  eloquence  wholie  fpent, 
and  confumed,  in  flriving  with  God  and  good  men. 

Amonges  the  reft,  no  man  doth  lament  him  more  than  I ;  not  onelie 
for  the  excellent  learnyng  that  I  fee  in, him,  but  alfo  bicaufe  there  hath 
paffed  privatelie  betwixt  him  and  me,  fure  tokeiis  of  moch  good  will, 
and  friendlie  opinion,  the  one  toward   the  other.     And  furelie  the  dif- 

"  ficca  k  fevera.     Facile  remedium  eft  ubertatis,  fterilia  nullo  labore  vincuntur.     Ilia  mihi 
"  in  pueris  natura  minimum  fpei  dabit,  in  qua  ingenium  judicio  prjefumittur.      Materiam  cfle 

*'  primum  volo  vel   abundantiorem,  atque  ultra  quam  oporteat  fufam. Quod  me  de 

"  his  ffitatibus   fentire  minus  mirabitur,   qui  apud  Ciceronem  legerit,  I'oh  enim  fe  ejferat  in 
"  adoUfcente  facundita!."     ^ulnt.  de  Injl.  Or  at.  lib.  2. 

This  fentence  is  taken  b}'  ^ilntUian  out  of  Tully's  fecond  book  de  Orat^re.  "  Volo  enim 
"  fe  efFerat  in  adolefcente  fxcunditas.  Nam  facilius,  ficut  in  vitibus,  revocantur  ea,  qu^ 
«'  {e(s  nimium  profuderunt,  quam  fi  nihil  valet  materies,  nova  farmenta  cultura  excitantur  : 
"  ita  volo  effe  in  adolefcente,  unde  aliquid  amputem.  Non  enim  poteft  in  eo  effe  fuccus 
"  diuturnus,  quod  nimis  celeriter  eft  maturitatem  aflecutum." 

*  Ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Rome  for  King  Henry  VIII. 

P  p  2  tance 
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tance  betwixt  London  and  Lyjbon^  fhould  not  ftoppe  any  klnde  of  frend- 
lie  dewtie,  that  I  could  eyther  fliew  to  him,  or  do  to  his,  if  the  greateft 
matter  of  all  did  not  in  certeyne  pointes  feparate  our  myndes. 

And  yet  for  my  parte,  both  toward  him,  and  diverfe  others  here  at 
home,  for  like  caufe  of  excellent  learnyng,  great  wifdome,  and  gentle 
humanitie,  which  I  have  feene  in  them,  and  felt  at  their  handes  my- 
felfe ;  where  the  matter  of  difference  is  mere  confcience  in  a  qviiet  minde 
inwardlie,  and  not  contentious  malice  with  fpitefull  rayling  openlie,  I 
can  be  content  to  follow  this  rewle,  "  in  mifliking  fome  one  thing,  not 
"  to  hate  for  anie  thing  els." 

But  as  for  all  the  bloodie  beaftes,  as  that  "  fat  boore  of  the  wood, 
"  or  thofe  brauling  bulls  of  Bafnn,  or  any  lurking  Dormtts,"  blinde  not 
by  nature,  but  by  malice,  and  as  may  be  gathered  of  their  owne  tefti- 
monie,  given  over  to  blindnefs,  for  giving  over  God  and  his  word : 
or  *  foch  as  be  fo  luftie  runagates,  as  firft  runne  from  God,  and  his 
trewe  do6lrine  j  then  from  their  lords,  maiflers,  and  all  dewtie ;  next, 
from  themfelves,  and  out  of  their  wittes;  laftly,  from  their  prince,  con- 
trey,  and  all  due  allegence  j  whether  they  ought  rather  to  be  pittied  of 
good  men  for  their  miferie,  or  contemned  of  wife  men  for  their  mali- 
cious follie,  let  good  and  wife  men  determine. 

And  to  returne  to  Epitome  agayne.  Some  will  judge  moch  boldnes  in 
me,  thus  to  judge  of  Ofo7'izis  ftyle  -,  but  wife  men  do  know,  that  meane 
lookers  on  may  trewlie  fay,  for  a  well  made  pifture  j  "  This  face  had 
"  been  more  comlie,  if  that  hie  redde  in  the  cheeke  were  fomwhat  more 
"  pure  fanguin  than  it  is  •"  and  yet  the  ftander  by  cannot  amend  it 
himfelfe  by  any  way. 

And  this  is  not  written  to  the  difpraife,  but  to  the  great  commen- 
dation of  Oforius :  becaufe  Tu/Iie  himfelfe  had  the  fame  fulnefs  in  him, 
■and  therefore  wtnt  to  Rhodes  to  cut  it  away  j  -f  and  faith  himfelfe,  Re- 

cepi 
*  Our  author  feems,  in  my  opinion,  to  point  to  N.  Sanders,  amongft  fome  others. 

t  Here  again  we  have  only  part  of  a  fentence  (as  it  came  into  our  author's  memory)  taken 
cot  of  Tully  de  clarh  Oratorihus,  near  the  end.  I  (hall  tranfcribe  the  whole,  fince  it  will  bring 
fome  light  to  the  argument  in  hand. 

"  Quibus 
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cepi  me  domum  prope  mutatus ;  nam  quafi  refcrverat  jam  oratio.  Whicii 
was  brought  to  paiFe  I  believe,  not  onelie  by  the  teaching  of  Molo  Apo- 
lonius,  but  alfo  by  a  good  way  of  Epitome,  in  binding  himfelfe  to  tranf- 
late  meros  Atticos  oratores  -,  and  fo  to  bring  his  ftyle  from  all  lowfe  grof- 
neffe,  to  foch  firme  faflnes  in  Latin,  as  is  in  Demojlhenes  in  Greke.  And 
this  to  be  moft  trew,  may  eafilie  be  gathered,  *  not  onlie  of  L.  Craf- 
fus  talke  in  de  Oratore  -,  but  fpeciallie  of  Ciceroes  owne  deede  -f  in  tranf- 
lating  Demojlhenes  and  JEJchines  orations  •ars^t  LrBipava,  to  that  verie 
ende  and  purpofe. 

And  although  a  man  growndlie  learned  alreadie,  may  take  modi 
proftet  himfelfe  in  ufing,  by  Epitome,  to  draw  other  mens  workes  for 
his  owne  memorie  fake  into  fliorter  rowme ;  (as  Cantenis  hath  done  ve- 
rie well  the  whole  Metamorphofn  of  Ovid,  and  David  Cythrceits  a  great 
deale  better,  the  nine  Miifes  of  Herodotus ;  and  Mela?iBhon,  in  myne  opi- 
nion, far  bed  of  all,  the  whole  florie  of  time,  not  onelie  to  his  owne 
ufe,  but  to  other  mens  profFet,  and  hys  great  praife)  yet  Epitome  is 
moil  neceliarie  of  all  in  a  mans  owne  writing,  as   we  learne   of  that 

«'  Quibus  non  contentus,  Rhodum  veni,  meque  ad  eundem,  quem  Romas  audiveram, 
"  Molonem  applicavi,  cum  adlorem  in  veris  caufis,  fcriptoremque  praeftantem,  tum  in  no- 
«'  tandis,  animadvertendifque  vitiis,  &  inftituendo,  docendoque  prudentiflimum.  Is  dedit 
*'  operam  (fi  modo  id  confequi  potuitj  ut  iiimis  redundances  nos,  &  fuperfluentes  juvenili 
"  quadam  dicendi  impunitate  &  licentia,  reprimeret,  &  quafi  extra  ripas  diffluentes  coer- 
♦«  ceret.  Ita  recepi  me  biennio  port  non  modo  exercitatior,  fed  prope  mutatus.  Nam  & 
♦'  contentio  nimia  vocis  reciderat,  &  quafi  referverat  oratio,  lateribufque  vires,  &  corporis- 
*'  mediocris  habitus  acceflerat." 

*  See  Crajpis's  words,  cited  in  the  notes,  pag.  200. 

t  The'  'tis  certain  enough,  that  Tully  did  tranflate  thefe  two  orations ;  yet  I'm  apt  to  think 
from  his  own  words,  that  he  did  it  rather  as  an  example  to  encourage  young  ftu dents  to  take 
pains  that  way,  than  with  any  defign  to  improve  himfelf ;  his  own  ftile  much  earlier  being 
brought  to  its  full  perfection. 

"  Sed  citm  in  eo  magnus  error  efTet,  quale  efTet  id  dicendi  genus;  putavi  mihi  fufcipien- 
"  dum  laborem,  utilem  ftudiofis,  mihi  quidem  ipfi  non  neceffarium.  Conveni  enim  ex 
"  Atticis,  duorum  eloquentiffimorum  nobiliffimas  orationes  inter  fe  contrarias,  JLfchinis 
"  Demofthenifque  :  nee  converti,  ut  interpres,  fed  ut  orator,  fententiis  iifdem,  &  earum 
•'  formis,  tanquam  figuris,  verbis  ad  noftram  confuetudinem  aptis  :  in  quibus  non  verbum 
"  pro  verbo  necefle  habui  reddere,  fed  genus  omnium  verborum,  vimque  fervavi.  Non 
"  enim  ea  me  annumerare  leftori  putavi  oportere,  fed  tanquam  appendere." 

This  opinion  of  mine  will  ftill  appear  more  probable,  from  the  laft  words  of  this  introduc- 
tion to  thefe  two  orations :  "  Etit  regula,  ad  quam  eoium  dirigantur  orationes,  qui  Attice 
*«  volunt  dicere." 

noble 
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noble  poet  Virgil;  who,  if  Doiatus  *  fay  trewe,  in  writing  that  perfite 
worke  of  the  Georgickes,  ufed  daiUe,  when  he  had  wiittcn  forty  or  fifiy 
verfes,  not  to  ceafe  cutting,  paring,  and  poUQiing  of  them,  till  he  had 
brouglit  them  to  the  nomber  of  ten  or  twelve. 

And  this  exercife  is  not  more  ncdefullie  done  in  a  great  worke,  than 
wifelie  done  in  our  common  dailie  writing,  either  of  letter,  or  other 
thing  elfe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  perufe  dihgentlie,  and  fee  and  fpie  wifelie, 
what  is  alwaies  more  than  nedeth.  For  twentie  to  one,  offend  more  in 
writing  to  moch,  than  to  little  :  even  as  twenty  to  one,  fall  into  fick- 
nclie,  rather  by  over  moch  fulnes,  than  by  any  lacke  or  emptinefTe. 
And  therefore  is  he  alwaies  the  beft  EngUP)  phyfician,  that  beft  can  give 
a  purgation;  that  is,  by  way  of  Epitome  to  cut  all  over-much  away. 
And  furelie  mens  botlies  be  not  more  full  of  ill  humors,  than  common- 
lie  mens  myndes  (if  they  be  yong,  lulliie,  proude,  like  and  love  them- 
felves  well,  as  mod  men  do)  be  full  of  fantafies,  opinions,  errors,  and 
faultes,  not  onlie  in  inward  invention,  but  alfo  in  all  their  utterance, 
either  by  pen  or  talke. 

And  of  all  other  men,  even  thofe  that  have  the  inventiveft  heades  for 
all  purpofes,  and  roundeft  tonges  in  all  matters  and  places  (except  they 
learne  and  ufe  this  good  lelTon  of  Epitome)  commit  commonlie  greater 
faultes,  than  dull,  flaying,  filent  men  do.  For  quick  inventors,  and 
faire  readie  fpeakers,  being  boldned  with  their  prefent  habilite  to  fay 
more,  and  perchance  better  to,  at  the  foden  for  that  prefent,  than  any 
other  can  do ;  ufe  lefle  helpe  of  diligence  and  ftudie  than  they  ought  to 
do;  and  fo  have  in  them  commonlie  leffe  learnyng,  and  weaker  judge- 
ment for  all  deepe  conliderations,  than  fome  duller  heades,  and  flower 
tonges  have. 

*  The  paffage  alluded  to  in  Virgif%  life  is  this  :  "  Cum  Georgica  fcriberet,  traditur  quo- 
"  tidie  meditates  mane  plurimos  verfus  didare  folitus,  ac  per  totum  diem  retraflando  ad 
"  paucidimos  redigere  :  non  abl'urde,  carmen  fe  urfae  more  parere  dicens,  &  lambendo  de- 
"  mum  effingere." 

The  fame  is  reported  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Milton,  whom  we  may  juftly  match  with 
Virgil;  that  ufually  every  morning,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  tumbled  over  in  his  thoughts  the 
verfes  he  had  made  the  day  before,  and  never  ceafed  altering  and  changing  of  them,  till  he 
had  reduc'd  them  with  inimitable  exadnefs  to  a  far  lefs  number. 

And 
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And  therefore  readie  fpeakers  generallie  be  not  the  beft,  playneft-, 
and  wifefl:  writers,  nor  yet  the  deepeft  judgers  in  weightie  affaires :  be- 
canfe  they  do  not  tarry  to  weye  and  judge  all  thinges  as  they  fhould  ; 
but  having  their  heads  over  full  of  matter,  be  hke  pcnncs  over  full  of 
inke,  which  will  fooner  blotte,  than  make  any  fair  letter  at  all.  Tyme 
was,  when  I  had  experience  of  two  ambafl'adors  in  one  place  -,  the  one 
of  a  bote  head  to  invent,  and  of  a  haflie  hand  to  write ;  the  other, 
cold  and  ftayd  in  both  :  but  what  difference  of  their  doinges  was  made 
by  wife  men,  is  not  unknown  to  fome  perfons.  The  bilhop  of  ^Fin~ 
chcjler,  *  Steph.  Gardiner,  had  a  quicke  head,  and  a  readie  tonge,  and 
yet  was  not  the  beft  writer  in  Englande.  Cicero,  in  Brutus,  doth  wife- 
lie  -j-  note  the  fame  in  Serg.  Galha,  and  ^  llortenfius  -,  who  were  both 
bote,  luftie,  and  plaine  fpeakers,  bat  colde,  lowfe,  and  rough  writers. 
And  Tiillie  telletli  the  caufe  why  ;  faying,  when  they  fi)ake,  their  tonge 
was  naturally  carried  with  full  tyde  and  wynde  of  their  witte  ;  when 
they  wrote,  their  head  was  foiitarie,  dull,  and  caulme  ;  and  fo  their  ftyle 
was  blonte,  and  their  writing  colde.  ^od  vilium,  faith  Cicero,  feringc-' 
niofis  hominibus,   neque  fatis  doSlis,  pleru?nque  acciaif. 

And  therefore  all  quicke  inventors,  and  readie  faire  fpeakers,  muft 
be  carefull,  that,  to  their  goodnefs  of  nature,    they  adde  alfo  in  any 

*  Bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  charaiSer  of  him,  fays,  be  had  a  go:>d  ftlle  in  Latin,  and  under/iood 
the  Greek  well.  Something  of  his  abilities  may  be  feen  in  that  famous  controveify,  about  the 
true  pronunciation  of  the  G'r.  f^  tongue  ;  which  was  managed  by  him,  7i.s  Chancellor,  and  by 
Mr.  Cheke,   and  fome  other  learned  gentlemen,  of  CcnniriJgc,  at  that  time. 

■j-  "  Quid  igitur,  inquit,  efl:  caufe,  Brutus,  fi  tanta  virtiis  In  oratore  Galba  fiiit,  cu-r  ea 
"  nulla  in  orationibus  ejus  app^reat  ?  "  To  this  queftion  of  Brutus,  ainongft  other  things, 
TuUy  makes  this  reply  : 

CI  fj'gc  enim  eft  eadem,  inquam.  Brute,  caufa  non  fcribendi,  &  nnn  tarn  bene  fcribendi, 
"  quam  dixerint.  Nam  videmus  alios  oratores  inertia  nihil  fcripfilK;,  ne  domefticus  etiam 
"  labor  accederet  ad  forenfem,  plerasque   enim  fcribuntur  orationes  habitae  jam,    non  ut  ha- 

*'  beantur, — alios,  quod  melius  patent  diccre  fe  pofl'e,  quam  fci  ibere  :  q^'cd  p;ringe- 

"   niofis  h^mi'.'!'  uij  neque  Jatii  d'tlis,  pleruwi^w  con/iait,  utifji  Galba. 

"  Quern  fortaflc  vis  non  ijigenii  folum,  fed  etiam  animi,  ,&  naturalis  quidam  dolor  dicen- 
"  tern  incendebat,  efficiebatque,  ut  &  incitata,  &  gravis,  &  vehemens  efiet  oratio  :  dcin  citm 
"  otiofus  ftilum  prcrienderat,  motufque  omnis  animi,  tanquam  ventus,  hominem  defecerat, 
"  flaccelTebat  oratio  :  quod  iis,  qui  limatius  dicendi  confeftantur  genus,  accidere  non  folet, 
"  prapterea  quod  prudentia  nunquam  deficit  oratorem  q  la  ille  utens  eodeni  niodo  poffit  he 
<■<■  dicere  &  fcribere.  A-rdor  animi  non  femper  adeft,  ifque  cum  confedit,  omnis  ilia  vis,  & 
"  quafi  flamma  oratoris  extinguitur.  Hanc  igitur  ob  caufam  Videtur  L.-elii  mens  fpirare  etiara 
**■  in  icriptis,  Galb;E  autem  vis  occidifle."     Cic.  de  da: is  Orat. 
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wife  ftudle,  labor,  Icafure,  learnyng,  and  judgement ;  and  then  they 
ftiall  in  deede  paflTc  all  other,  (as  I  know  fome  do,  in  whome  all  thofe 
qualities  are  fullie  planted)  or  elfe,  if  they  give  over  moch  to  their 
witte,  and  over  little  to  their  labor  and  learnyng,  they  will  fooneft  over 
reach  in  talke,  and  fardeft  come  behinde  in  writing,  whatfoever  they  take 
in  hand.  The  method  of  Epitome  is  moft  necefl'arie  for  foch  kinde  of 
men.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  ufe,  or  mifufe,  of  all  kinde  of 
Epitomes  in  matters  of  learnyng. 

I    M    I    T    A    T    I    O. 

Iviltation  *  is  a  facultie  to  exprefTe  livelie  and  perfitelie  that  example, 
which  ye  go  about  to  folow.  And  of  itfelfe  it  is  large  and  wide  ;  for 
all  the  works  of  nature,  in  a  manner,  be  examples  for  arte  to  folow. 

But  to  our  purpofe  :  All  languages,  both  learned,  and  mother  tonges, 
be  gotten,  and  gotteii  onlie  by  Imitation.  For  as  ye  ufe  to  heare,  fo  ye 
learne  to  fpeake.  If  ye  heare  no  other,  ye  fpeake  not  your  felfe ;  and 
whom  ye  onlie  heare,  of  them  ye  onlie  learne. 

And  therefore,  if  ye  would  fpeake  as  the  beft  and  wifefl  do,  ye  mull: 
be  converfant  where  the  beft  and  wifeft  are :  but  if  you  be  borne,  or 
brought  up  in  a  rude  contrie,  ye  fliall  not  chofe  but  fpeak  rudelie. 
The  rudeft  man  of  all  knoweth  this  to  be  trewe. 

Yet  neverthelene,  the  rudenes  of  common  and  mother  tonges  is  no 
bar  for  wife  fpeaking.  For  in  the  rudeft  contrie,  and  moft  barbarous 
mother  language,  many  be  founde  that  can  fpeake  verie  wifelie  :  but  in 
the  Greke  and  Latin  tonges,  the  two  onelie  learned  tonges,  which  be  kept 
not  in  common  taulke,  but  in  private  bookes ;  we  find  alwaies  wdfdom 
and  eloquence,  good  matter  and  good  utterance,  never,  or  feldom  afon- 
der.  For  all  fuch  authors  as  be  fulleft  of  good  matter,  and  right  judge- 
ment in  do6lrine,  be  likewife  alwaies  moft  proper  in  wordes,  moft  apt 
in  fentence,  moft  plaine  and  pure  in  uttering  the  fame. 

*  "  Imijatio  eft,  qua  impellimur  cum  diligent!  ratione,  ut  aliquorum  fimiles  in  dicendo 
"  velimus  efle."    AuHor  ad  Htrmnium. 

2  And 
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And  contrail  wife,  in  thofe  two  tonges,  all  writers,  cither  in  religion, 
or  anie  fedl  of  philofophie,  whofoever  be  found  fonde  in  judgement  of 
matter,  be  commonlie  found  as  rude  in  uttering  their  myndes.  For 
floickes,  anabaptifts,  and  friers,  with  epicures,  libertines,  and  monkcs, 
being  moft  like  in  Icarnyng  and  life,  are  no  fonder  and  pernicious  in 
their  opinions,  than  they  be  rude  and  barbarous  in  their  writinges. 
They  be  not  wife  therefore  that  fay,  "  What  care  I  for  a  mans  wordes 
"  and  utterance,  if  his  matter  and  reafons  be  good  ? "  Soch  men  fay 
fo,  not  fo  much  of  ignorance,  as  eyther  of  fome  fingular  pride  in  them- 
felves,  or  fome  fpeciall  malice  of  others,  or  fome  private  and  parciall 
matter,  either  in  rchgion,  or  other  kind  of  learnyng.  For  good  and 
choice  meates  be  no  more  requifite  for  healthie  bodies,  than  proper  and 
apte  wordes  be  for  good  matters ;  and  alfo  plaine  and  fenfible  utterance 
for  the  bell  and  deepeft  reafons :  "  in  which  two  pointes  ftandeth  per- 
"  fite  eloquence,  one  of  the  fairell  and  rareft  giftes  that  God  doth  give 
"  to  man." 

Ye  know  not  what  hurte  ye  do  to  learnyng,  that  care  not  for  wordes, 
but  for  matter ;  and  fo  make  a  divorfe  betwixt  the  tonge  and  the  hart. 
For  mark  all  ages,  looke  upon  the  whole  courfe  of  both  the  Greke  and 
Lati7z  tonges,  and  ye  fliall  furelie  finde,  that,  when  apte  and  good 
wordes  began  to  be  negle6led,  and  properties  of  thofe  two  tonges  to  be 
confounded,  then  alfo  began  ill  deedes  to  fpring;  ilrange  maners  to  op- 
prefTe  good  orders;  newe  and  fonde  opinions  to  flrive  with  old  and  trewe 
doflrine,  firft  in  philofophie,  and  after  in  religion ;  right  Judgement 
of  all  thinges  to  be  perverted,  and  fo  vertue  with  learnyng  is  contemn- 
ed, and  ftudie  left  off.  "  Of  ill  thoughtes  commeth  perverfe  judge- 
"  ment ;  of  ill  deedes  fpringeth  lewde  taulke."  Which  fower  mifor- 
ders,  as  they  mar  mans  life,  fo  deftroy  they  good  learnyng  withall. 

But  beholde  the  goodneffe  of  Gods  providence  for  learnyng  :  all  olde 
authors,  and  feds  of  philofophie,  which  were  fondeft  in  opinion,  and 
rudeft  in  utterance,  as  floickes,  and  epicures,  firft  contemned  of  v/ife 
men,    and  after  forgotten  of  all  men,    be  *  fo  confumed  by  tyme,    as 

they 

*  This  remark  of  Mr.  Ajcham's  mufl:  neceflluily  be  reftrained  and  limited  to  the  Grecian 
writers,  and  to  thofe  only  who  flouriflied  when  their  language  was  brought  to  its  greateft  per- 

Q.q  fedion. 
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they  be  now  not  onlie  out  of  ufe,  but  alfo  out  of  memorie  of  man. 
Which  thing,  I  furelie  thinke,  will  fliortelie  chance  to  the  whole  doc- 
trine and  all  the  bookes  of  phantallical  anabaptiites  and  friers,  and  of 
the  beartlie  libertines  and  monkes. 

Againe,  behold  on  the  other  fide,  how  Gods  wifdome  hath  wrought, 
that  oi  Academict  and  Peripcitetici,  thofe  that  were  wifeft  in  judgement 
of  matters,  and  pureft  in  uttering  their  myndes,  the  firft  and  chiefeft, 
that  wrote  moft  and  befl  in  either  tonge,  (as  Plato  and  Art/lot le  in 
Greeke,  and  Tiillie  in  Latm)  be  fo  either  wholie,  or  fufficientlie  left  un- 
to us,  "  as  I  never  knew  yet  fcholer,  that  gave  himfelfe  to  like,  and 
"  love,  and  folow  chieflie  thofe  three  authors,  but  he  proved  both 
"  learned,  wife,  and  alfo  an  honeft  manj  if  he  joyned  withall  the  trewe 
"  do6lrine  of  Gods  holie  Bible ;  without  the  which,  the  other  three 
"  be  but  fine  edge  tools  in  a  fools  or  mad  mans  hand." 

But  to  returne  to  Imitation  againe :  there  be  three  kindes  of  it  in  mat- 
ters of  learnyng. 

The  whole  *  doclrine  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  is  a  perfite  Imita^ 
tion,  or  faire  livelie  painted  pifture  of  the  life  of  everie  degree  of  man. 
Of  this  Imitation  writeth  Plato  at  large,  in  his  third  booke  de  Republica ; 
but  it  doth  not  moch  belong  at  this  time  to  our  purpofe. 

The  fecond  kind  of  hnitation,  is  to  folow,  for  learnyng  of  tonges  and 
fciences,  the  beft  authors.     Here  rifeth  amonges  proude  and  envious 

feftion.  For  Anton'inui  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  Lucretius  and  Seneca  in  the  Latin,  (authors 
that  juftly  deferve  our  notice)  are  ftill  pexfe£t  and  entire.  But  thatthefe  feds  were  moft  re- 
markably carelefs  in  their  ftile  and  language,  is  plain  enough  from  the  conftant  teftimony  of 
a]l  the  ancients,  who  have  had  occafion  to  mention  thefe  things. 

1  hus  Dionyjius  Halicarn.  of  the  Stoicks,    in  his  book  zyi^)  SuKS/o-faf,  pag.  40.    'Azy^crt 

yif  Jt£  oifJ-ivjov  iSi\i  rxi  AiaXfxfotaj  Tt'p^vaf  i^x^l^uaiv,  vts  p^ft'pan  tx^u.o)>iot,  <rvvlx)(fi(vlxt 
i^rii/c'y>ii  Aoj/af,  run  o»»/-ial®^  >cj  So^n;  ocj^tu^ivluv.  And  afterwards,  in  the  fame  excelleiu 
ueatife,  with  refpedt  to  the  Epicurean  tribe ;  'ETrixaj tiai/  Si  j^o^m,  cTj  bVsk  [AiXn  tsVwv,  wxfton- 

*  'ETTOTraux  Sri,  )^  11  rrif  T^xyi^Stxi  zrclrtm^,  sti  Si  xuauSix  kJ  ■n  J'i9ufaja)3o7ro»)i7(X)),  j^ 
T^if  auXriTiH??,  1'  ^s-AiiVi  xj  )ti9«f ifotJl?,  7sx(S'x\  rvy^xvHCiv  xo-ai.  fAt^MoiVfij  to  (riTvoAw.  Arift 
wepi  ITcinlix^f,  flatim  ab  initio. 

X  wittes 
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wlttes  a  great  controveiTie  ;  whether  one,  or  many  are  to  be  folowed  : 
and  if  one,  who  is  that  one ;  Seneca,   Cicero,    Salujl,   or   Cafar,  and  fo 
forth,  in  Greeke  and  Latin. 

The  third  kinde  of  Imitation  belongeth  to  the  fecond  ;  as  when  you 
be  determined,  whether  ye  will  folow  one,  or  mo,  to  know  perfitlie, 
and  which  way,  to  folow  that  one  j  in  what  place ;  by  what  meane  and 
order  j  by  what  tooles  and  inftrumentes  ye  fliall  do  it ;  by  what  ikill 
and  judgement  ye  fliall  trewlie  difcerne,  whether  ye  folow  rightlie  or  no. 

This  Imitatio  is  dijjimilis  materici  Jimilis  traSlatio  ;  and  alfo,  fitnilis  ma- 
teriei  di (jimilis  traBatio  ;  as  Virgil  folowed  Homer  :  but  the  argument  to 
the  one  was  Uly^es ;  to  the  other,  /Eneas.  Tullie  perfecuted  Antonie  with 
the  fame  wepons  of  eloquence,  that  Demojlhenes  ufed  before  againft 
Philippe. 

Horace  foloweth  Pindar,  but  either  of  them  his  owne  argument  and 
perfon  :  as  the  one,  Hiero  king  of  Sicilie ;  the  other,  Auguflus  the  em- 
peror :  and  yet  both  for  like  refpe<5tes ;  that  is,  for  their  coragious 
floutnes  in  warre,  and  juft  government  in  peace. 

One  of  the  beft  examples  for  right  Imitation,  we  lacke,  and  that  is 
Menander ;  whom  our  terence,  as  the  matter  required,  in  like  argu- 
ment, in  the  fame  pcrfons,  with  equal  eloquence,  foote  by  foote  did 
folow.  Some  peeces  remaine,  *  like  broken  jewelles,  whereby  men  may 
rightlie  efteeme,  and  juflUe  lament,  the  lofle  of  the  whole. 

Erafmus,  the  ornament  of  learnyng  in  our  tyme,  doth  wifli  that 
fome  man  of  learnyng  and  diligence,  +  would  take  the  like  paines  in  De- 
mojlhenes and  Tullie,  that  Macrobiiis  hath  done  in  Homer  and  Virgil ;  that 

*  A  colleflion  of  thcfe  remains  have  been  fometinie  fince  publifhed,  together  with  thofe  of 
Philitmn,  by  Mr.  LeCUrke,  who  aniidft  his  great  learning,  did  not  think  'tm  beneatli  his  care. 

f  "  Elegans  interim  fuerit  exercitatio,  quod  a  veteribus  nonniillis  faflum  eft  in  Hotncro  ac 
"  I'irgilio,  fiquis  idem  faciat  in  DemoJlb>ne  et  M.  Tull'io,  ut  ex  collatione  locorum  deprehendar, 
"  quid  hie  ab  illo  fit  mutuatu?,  &  ubi  nofter  fit  Graca  par,  ubi  fjperior,  ubi  ab  exemplar!  non- 
<'  nihil  degeneret  imitatio.  V^ixaliareszeque  conducit  ad  parandum  judicium,"  Erafmus,  Lib. 
2%,  Ep.  26. 

Q^q   2  is. 
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is,  to  write  out  and  joyne  together,  where  the  one  doth  imitate  the 
other.  Erajmui  wi(he  is  good;  but  lureUe  it  is  not  good  enough.  For 
Macrobhis  gatherings  for  the  JEneodos,  out  of  Homer,  and  Eobanm  HeJ- 
fus  more  diligent  gatherings  for  the  Biicolikes,  out  of  Theocritus,  as  they 
be  not  fullie  taken  out  of  the  whole  heape,  as  they  fhould  be,  but  even 
as  though  they  had  not  fought  for  them  of  purpofe,  but  found  them 
fcattered  here  and  there  by  chance  in  their  way  >  even  fo,  onehe  to  point 
out,  and  nakedHe  to  joine  together  theii  fentences,  with  no  furder  de- 
claring the  maner  and  way  how  the  one  doth  folow  the  othei-,  were 
but  a  colde  helpe  to  the  encreafe  of  learnyng. 

But  if  a  man  would  take  this  paines  alfo,  when  he  hath  layd  two 
places  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  or  of  Demofihenes  and  Tullie  together,  to 
teach  plainlie  withall,  after  this  fort : 

1.  Tullie  reteyneth  thus  moch  of  the  matter,  thies  fentences,  thies 
wordes. 

2.  This,  and  that  he  leaveth  outj  which  he  doth  wittilie  to  this  end 
and  purpofe. 

3.  This  he  addeth  here  : 

4.  This  he  diminiflieth  there  : 

5.  This  he  ordereth  thus,  with  placing  that  here,  not  there: 

6.  This  he  altereth  and  changeth,  either  in  propertie  of  wordes,  irt 
foime  of  fentence,  in  fubflance  of  the  matter,  or  in  one,  or  other  con- 
venient circumflance  of  the  authors  prefent  purpofe. 

In  thies  fewe  rude  Englifi  wordes,  are  wrapt  up  all  the  neceflarie  topics 
and  inftrumentes,  wherewith  trewe  Imitatio?i  is  rightlie  wrought  withall 
in  any  tonge.  Which  tooles,  I  openlie  confefTe,  be  not  of  myne  owne 
forging,  but  parthe  left  unto  me  by  the  cunningeft  mafter,  and  one  of 
the  worthieft  jentlemen,  that  ever  Englande  bred,  Syr  Jobn  Cheke ;  part- 
lie  borowed  by  me  out  of  the  flioppe  of  the  deareft  frende  I  have  out 

of 
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of  Englande,  Job.  Sturmins.  And  therefore  I  am  the  bolder  to  borow  of 
him,  and  here  to  leave  them  to  others,  and  namciie  to  my  children. 
Which  tooles,  if  it  pleafe  God,  that  another  day  they  may  be  able  to 
life  rightlie,  as  1  do  wiflie,  and  daylie  pray  they  may  do,  I  fliall  be 
moje  glad,  than  if  I  were  able  to  leave  them  a  great  quantitic  of  land. 

This  forefaide  order  and  do6lrine  of  Imitatiot,  would  bring  forth 
more  learnyng,  and  breed  up  trewer  judgement,  than  any  other  exer- 
cife  that  can  be  ufed;  but  not  for  yong  beginners,  bicaufe  they  fiiall  not 
be  able  to  confider  dulie  thereof.  And  trewlie  it  may  be  a  fliame  to 
good  ftudentes,  who  having  fo  faire  examples  to  folow,  as  Plato  and 
Tulliey  do  not  ufe  fo  wife  wayes  in  folowing  them  for  the  obteyning  of 
wifdome  and  learnyng,  as  rude  ignorant  artificers  do  for  gayning  a 
fmall  commoditie.  For  furelie  the  meaneil  painter  ufeth  more  witte, 
better  arte,  greater  diligence  in  his  flioppe,  in  folowing  the  picture  of 
any  meane  mans  face,  than  commonlie  the  beft  fludents  do,  even  in  the 
univerfitie,  for  the  atteyning  of  learnyng  itfelfe. 

Some  ignorant,  unlearned,  and  idle  ftudent,  or  fome  bufie  looker 
vipon  this  litle  poore  booke ;  that  hath  neither  will  to  do  good  himfelfe, 
nor  fkill  to  judge  right  of  others,  but  can  luflelie  contemne,  by  pride 
and  ignorance,  all  painful  diligence,  and  right  order  in  fludy ;  *  will 
perchance  fay,  that  I  am  to  precife,  to  curious  in  marking  and  pid- 
ling  thus  about  the  hnitatlon  of  others  ;  and  that  the  old  and  worthie  au- 
thors did  not  bufie  their  heades  and  wittes,  in  folowing  fo  precifelie 
either  the  matter,  what  other  men  wrote,  or  els  the  maner,  how  other 
men  wrote.  They  will  fay,  "  It  w^ere  a  plain  flaverie,  and  injurie  to, 
"  to  fliakkle  and  tye  a  good  witte,  and  hinder  the  courfe  of  a  mans 
"  good  nature  with  fuch  bondes  of  fervitude,  in  folowing  others."  Ex- 
cept foch  men  thinke  themfelves  wifer  than  Cicero  for  teaching  of  elo- 
quence, they  mufl:  be  content  to  turne  a  new  leafe. 

The  beft  booke  that  ever  Tullie  wrote,  by  all  mens  judgement,  and 

*  See  what  Dlonyfius  Halic.  fays  on  the  like  occafion  :  Tipoc wjia«i'  tivix  wpof  raura  ycocrx- 
Seai^iiv  av^ptaTTuv-,  th?  fAtv  eJ/xuhAis  TraitJsiaf  a,TrU^uv,  to  Si  dyafimv  t»j  'Pjito^u^J  Wsf©'  otTs 
%ii^T[i)(vy\i  pc'^f'S  iTrirnSmovlm,     De  Siruiiura  Orationis  pag.  240. 
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by  his  owne  teftimonie  to,  in  writing  whereof  he  employed  moft  care, 
ftudie,  learnyng,  and  judgement,  is  his  booke  de  Oratore  ad  ^  Fra- 
trem.  Now  let  us  fee,  what  he  did  fur  the  matter,  and  alfo  for  the 
maner  of  writing  thereof.  For  the  whole  booke  confiftcth  in  thefe  two 
pointes  onelic;  in  good  matter,  and  good  handling  of  the  matter.  And 
firfl,  for  the  matter;  it  is  whole  Ariftotks,  whatfoever  Antonie  in  the  fe- 
cond,  and  Crajfm  in  the  third,  doth  teach.  Trull  not  me,  but  believe 
TulUe  himfelfe,  who  writeth  fo  ;  firll,  in  that  *  goodlie  long  epiftle  ad 
Pub.  Laitulum ;  and  after  in  diverfe  places  ad  Atticum.  And  in  the 
verie  booke  itfelfe,  T^ullie  will  not  have  it  hidden  ;  but  both  Catulus  and 
CrajJ'us  do  oft,  and  pleafantly  lay  that  ftelth  to  Antonius  charge.  Now 
for  the  handling  of  the  matter  ;  was  Tullie  fo  precife  and  curious,  ra- 
ther to  follow  another  mans  paterne,  than  to  invent  fome  new  fliape 
himfelfe,  namelie  in  that  booke,  wherein  ho  purpofed  to  leave  to  pofte- 
rhie  the  glorie  of  his  witte  ?  Yea  forfooth,  that  he  did.  And  this  is  not 
my  gelling  and  gatiiering;  nor  onelie  performed  by  'tullie  in  very  deed, 
but  uttered  alio  by  Tullie  in  plaine  wordes ;  to  teach  other  men  there- 
by, what  they  Ihould  do,  in  taking  like  matter  in  hand. 

And  that  which  is  fpecially  to  be  marked,  Tullie  doth  utter  plainlie 
his  conceit  and  purpofe  therein,  by  the  mouth  of  the  wifeft  man  in  all 
that  companie  :  for  -f-  fayth  Scavola  himfelfe.  Cur  no/t  imita?nur  Crajp, 
Socratem  ilium,   qui  ejl  in  Phadro  Platonis  ?  &c. 

And  furder  to  underfland,  that  Tullie  did  not  obiter,  and  by  chance, 
but  purpofelie  and  mindfuUie  bend  himfelfe  to  a  precife  and  curious  imi- 
tation of  Pla/o,  concernyng  the  fhape  and  forme  of  thofe  bookes ;  marke, 

*  "  Quod  roTas,  ut  mea  tibl  fcripta  mittam,  quae  port  difceffum  tuum  fcripferim  :  funtorati- 
"  ones  qusedam,  quas  Menocrito  dabo  :  neque  ita  multas  ;  ne  pertimefcas.  Scripfi  etiam  (nam 
"  ab  orationibus  dijungo  me  fere,  referoque  ad  manfuetiores  Mufas :  quae  me  maxime,  ficutjam 
"  a  prima  adolefcentia  deleflarunt)  fcripfi  igitur  Ariftoteleo  more,  quemadmodum  quidem  volui, 
"  tres  libros  in  difputatione  acdiaiogo  de  Oralore,  quos  arbitror  Lentulo  tuo  non  fore  inutiles. 
"  Abhorent  enim  acommunibus  prsceptis  :  ac  omnem  antiquorum,  &  Ariftoteleam,  &  Ifocra- 
"  team  rationem  oratoriam  compleduntur."     Epi/f,  Fam.  Lib.  i.  Ep.  9. 

t  "  Poftero  autem  die,  cum  illi  majores  natu  fatis  quieflent,  &  in  ambulationem  ventum  ef- 
<'  fet;  dicebat  turn  Scavolam  duobus  fpatiis  tribufve  faflis,  dixiffe,  Cur  non  imitamur,"  &c. 
Di  Orat.  Lib.  i. 
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I  pray  you,  how  curious  Tullie  is  to  utter  his  purpofe,  and  doyng  there- 
in, writing  %  thus  to  Atticus : 

9>uod  in  lis  Oratoriis  libris,  quos  laiidas,  perfonam  defideras  Scavolcs  j  non 
earn  temere  dimovi :  fed  feci  idem,  quod  in  UaXiJitx  deus  ilk  noflcr  Plato. 
Cum  in  Piraeum  Socrates  veniffet  ad  Ccphalum,  locupletem  &  feftivum  fenem ; 
quoad  primus  ille  fermo  haberetttr,  adejl  in  difputa?tdo  fenex :  deinde  cum  ipfe 
quoque  cojnmodijjime  locutus  effet,  ad  rem  divinam  dicit  fe  velle  difcedere ;  ne- 
que  poftea  r evert itur.  Credo  Platonem  "vix  putaffe  fatis  cotifonum  fore,  fi  ho- 
minem  id  atatis  in  tarn  longo  fermone  diutius  retinuiffet.  Midto  ego  fat i us  hoc 
mihi  cavendum  putavi  in  Screvola  :  qui  &  atate,  G?  valitudine  erat  ea,  qua  ef- 
fe  meminifli  -,  &  iis  honoribus,  ut  vix  fatis  decorum  videretur,  eum  plures 
dies  effe  in  Crafji  Tufculano.  Et  erat  primi  Ubri  fermo  non  alienus  a  ScavO' 
Ice  fludiis  :  reliqui  Ubri  T iyyoXoyloLv  habent,  ut  fcis.  Huic  joculatoria  dif- 
putationi  fenem  illume  ut  noras,  interefj'e  fane  nolui. 

If  Cicero  had  not  opened  himfelfe,  and  declared  hys  owne  thought 
and  doynges  herein,  men  that  be  idle,  and  ignorant,  and  envious  o£ 
other  mens  diligence,  and  well  doinges,  would  have  fworne,  that  Tullie 
had  never  mynded  any  foch  thing ;  but  that,  of  a  precife  curiofitie,  we 
fayne  and  forge,  and  father  foch  thinges  of  Tulliey  as  he  never  ment 
indeed.  I  write  this  not  for  nought :  for  1  have  heard  fome,  both  well 
learned,  and  otherwayes  verie  wife,  that  by  their  luftie  mifliking  of  foch 
diligence,  have  drawen  back  the  forwardnes  of  verie  good  wittes.  But 
even  as  foch  men  themfclves  do  fometymes  ftumble  upon  doing  well 
by  chance,  and  benefite  of  good  witte  ;  fo  would  I  have  our  fcholer  al- 
wayes  able  to  do  well  by  order  of  learnyng,  and  right  ikill  of  judge- 
ment. 

Concernyng  Imitation,  many  learned  men  have  written,  with  mocli- 
diverfitie  for  the  matter;  and  therefore  with  great  contrarietie,  and  fome 
ftomacke  amongeft  themfelves.  I  have  read  as  many  as  I  could  get, 
diligentlie;  and  what  I  thinke  of  everie  one  of  them,  I  will  freely  fay 
my  mynde.  With  which  freedome  I  truft  good  men  will  beare,  be- 
caufe  it  ftiall  tend  to  neither  fpitefull  nor  harmefuU  controverfie. 

%  This  citation  is  taken  out  of  Tw/Zy's  fourth  book  of  Epiftles  to  AttUus,  Ep,  i6. 
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Cicero.  In  T'tillic  it  is  well  touched,  fliortlie  taught,  *  not  fulllc  declared  by 
Antonius  in  the  fecond  booke  de  Oratore  •.  and  afterward  in  Oratore  ad 
Bruium,  for  the  hking  and  mifllking  oi  Jfocrates :  and  the  contrarie  judge- 
ment of  'Tul/te  againfl  Cahus,  Brutus,  and  Calidius,  de  genere  dicendi  At- 
tico  &  Afiatico. 

Dionyfius         Dionyfius  Halt  car  najjeus  Tri^l  Mz/^ijc-sw?,  ■f  I  feare  is  loft ;  which  author 
HalicarnafT.  ^^^^^  Ariftotky  Plato,  and  Tullie,  of  all  others  that  write  of  eloquence,  by 

the  judgement  of  tliem  that  be  beft  learned,  deferveth  the  next  prayfe 

and  place. 

Qulntilian.       ^nntilian  %  writeth  of  it  fliortlie,  and  coldlie  for  the  matter,  yet  hot- 
lie  and  fpitefullie  enough  agaynft  the  imitation  of  I'uUie. 

*  "  Ergo  hoc  lit  primum  in  prxceptis  meis,  ut  demonftremus,  quern  imitetur;  atque  ita, 
"  ut,  quae  maxime  excellant  in  eo  quern  imitabitur,  ea  diligentiflime  perfequatur :  turn  ac- 
"  cedat  exercitatio,  qua  iHum,  quern  ante  delegerit,  imitando  effingat,  atque  ita  exprimat, 
«'  non  ut  multos  imitatores  faepe  cognovi,  qui  aut  ea,  quas  facilia  funt,  aut  etiam  ilia,  quae 
"  infignia,  ac  pasne  vitiola,  confeflantur  imitando."     De  Orat.  lib.  2. 

"  Atticos,  inquit,  volo  imitari.  quos  ?  nee  enim  eft  unum  genus.  Nam  quid  eft  tarn 
«'  diflimile,  quam  Demofthenes  &  Lyfias  ?  quam  idem,  &  Hypcrides  ?  quam  omnium  ho- 
*'  rum  .^fchines  ?  Quem  igitur  imitaris  ?  Si  aliquem,  cxteri  ergo  Attice  non  dicebant  li 
"  omnes;  qui  potes,  cum  ftnt  ipfi  diflimillimi  inter  fe  ?"     Cic,  de  c'.aris  Orat. 

t  This  book  of  imitation  Dionyfius  divided  into  three  parts:  the  firfte  contained  the  whole 
queftion  concerning  imitation ;  the  fecond,  what  authors  in  poetry,  philofophy,  hiftory,  and 
oratory,  were  to  be  imitated  ;  the  third,  how  this  imitation  was  to  be  performed  :  which  laft 
book,  he  tells  us,  lie  had  not  finiftied  at  the  time  he  gives  us  this  account  of  it. 

Dio}j\fiHi's  words  are  thefe,  though  corrupt  enough,  in  his  epiftle  to  Cn.  Pompey,  p.  206, 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Hudjons  edition.  I  ftiall  cite  them  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be  read. 
HiTsiiriY.a.  Si   tij  -riro  h   rotz  i^f  0;  A5if/.>)'Tf  loi/  \nTO^i.rf\\f.xri<:[t.<n^  tte^i  Mi;/,>f(7£i,'?.      Tk'twk   0  ^jCiv 

IJ.llJLt7(T(Xi   Si7,    TTOiriTXi    T£  ^    l?lA0(r0^»?,    ls'O^I0'y^sl<piS(  xj  fJlTOOaJ  0   St  TJIT!^,     Tl^]   tS,      TTWf  Sli 

juijUacrS'ai.   Efi  Si  ^t©^  «t£A-/iV. 

%  "  Ante  omnia  igitur  imitatio  per  fe  ipfa  non  fufficit ;  vel  quia  pigri  eft  ingenii,  conten- 
*»  tum  eiTe  iis,  quae  funt  ab  aliis  inventa.  Quid  enim  futurum  erat  temporibus  illis,  quae  fine 
"  exemplo  fuerunt,  fi  homines  nihil  nifi  quod  jam  cognoviflent,  faciendum  fibi  aut  cogitan- 
«'  dum  putaflent  ?  nempe  nihil  fuiffet  inventum 

"  Itaque  ne  hoc  quidem  fuaferim,  uni  fe  alicui  proprie,  quem  per  omnia  fequatur,  addi- 
"  cere.  Longe  perfediffimus  Graecorum  Demofthenes,  aliquid  tamen  aliquo  in  loco  melius 
"  alii.  Plurima  ille  :  fed  non  qui  maxime  imitandus,  etiam  folus  imitandus  eft.  Quid  er- 
*'  go?  non  eft  fatis  omnia  fie  dicere,  quomodo  Marcus  Tullius  dixit  ?  mihi  quidem  fatis  ef- 
"  fet,  fi  omnia  confequi  poflem.  Quid  tamen  nocet,  vim  Cxfaris,  afperitatem  Carlii,  dili- 
"  gentiam  Pollionis,  judicium  Calvi,  quibufdam  in  locis  aflumere?"  ^u!?it.  de  InJ}.  Orat. 
lib,  10. 

4  Erafimis, 
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Erafnms,  beyng  more  occupied  in  Spying  other  mens  faultes,  than  Erafmus. 
declaryng  his  owne  advife,  is  miftaken  of  many,  to  the  great  hurt  of 
fludie  for  his  authoritie  fake.  For  he  writeth  rightlie,  rightlie  under- 
flanded  •  *  he  and  Longolius  onehe  differing  in  this,  tlaat  the  one  feem- 
eth  to  give  overmoch,  the  other  over  Htlc,  to  him,  whom  they  both 
beft  loved,  and  chiefly  allowed  of  all  others. 

Biidceus  m  his  commentaries  roughlie  and  obfcurelie,  after  his  kinde    Budsu?. 
of  writyng :  and  for  the  matter,  caryed  fomewhat  out  of  the  way  in 
overmuch  miiliking  the  imitation  of  Tullie, 

Philip  MelajiSihon,  learnedlie  and  trewlie.  Phil.  Me- 

laniElhon. 

Joach.  Camerarius  largely  with  a  learned  judgement,  but  fomewhat  joa.  Camer. 
confufedly,  and  with  over  rough  a  ftile. 

Sambucia  largely,  -f-  with  a  right  judgement,  but  fomewhat  a  crooked  Sambucus, 
ftile. 

*  Erafmus  in  his  epiftles  frequently  mentions  Longolua,  who  was  a  Hollander  by  birth,  and 
one  who  in  his  writings  applied  himfelf  with  utmoft  care  and  induftry,  to  the  imitation  of 
Tully.  "  Quid  hie  commemorem  Longolium,  qui  totus  in  hoc  incubuit,  ut  Ciceronem  ex- 
"  primeret  ;  nee  infeliciter  ceffit  conatus  ?"  Lib.i-j.  tp.  2,^.  He  died  at  Paiwa  about  the 
age  of  thirty. 

Of  the  difference  that  happened  betwixt  himfelf  and  Longolius,  Erafmus  gives  us  fome  ac- 
count in  his  letter  to  Alciatus,  lib.  21.  ep.  38.  wherein  he  has  this  fevere  remark  upon  thofc 
flavifh  imitators,  the  Ciceronianifts  of  that  age. 

"  Exorta  eft  nova  fefta  Clceronianorum  quae  mihi  videtur  non  minus  fervere  iftic,  quam 
*'  apud  nos  Lutheranorum.  Pofthac  non  licebit  Epifcopos  appellare  Patres  reverendos^  nee  in 
"  calce  literarum  fcribere  annum  a  Chrijlo  naio,  quod  id  nufquam  faciat  Cicero.  Quid  au- 
"  tern  ineptius,  quam  toto  feculo  novato,  religione,  imperils,  magiflratibus,  locorum  voca- 
♦'  bulls,  asdificiis,  cultu,  moribus,  non  aliter  audere  loqui,  quam  locutus  eft  Cicero  .''  Si 
"  revivifcerit  ipfe  Cicero,  rideret  hoc  Cicercnianorum  genus." 

And  in  his  letter  to  Francifcus  Vergera^  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf:  "  Hjec,  mi  Francifce, 
"  non  eo  fpeflant,  ut  alius  fit  magis  proponendus  eloquentia  candidatis,  quam  Cicero  ;  fed 
«  iftos  ut  rideam  fimios,  quibus  nihil  pulchtum,  nifi  quod  Ciceronem  refert ;  quum  nulla 
"  fuerit  unquam  forma  tam  felix,  in  qua  nihil  defideres.  Ut  formae  pidor,  ita  didtionis  rhe- 
"  tor,  abfoiutum  exemplum  a  multis  petat  oportet." 

t  "  Sambucus  tres  dialogos  confcripfit  de  Imitationc  a  Cicerone  petenda."  Concerning 
Cortefiusy  fee  the  eighth  book  of  Pelitian's  epiftles. 

R  r  Others 
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Cortefws.  Others  have  written  alfo,  as  Ccrtefius  to  Politian,  and  that  verie  well : 
P.  Bembus.  2embus  ad  Picim,  a  Fr'^at  deale  better ;  but  Joafi.  Sturmius^  de  Nobilitate 
hterata,  &  de  AmiJJa  dicendi  ratione,  farre  bed  of  all,  in  myne  opinion, 
that  ever  tooke  this  matter  in  hand.  For  all  the  reft  declare  chieflie 
this  point,  whethei-  one,  or  many,  or  all,  are  to  be  followed  :  but  Stur- 
ww  onelie  hath  moft  learnedlie  declared,  "  Who  is  to  be  followed;  what 
"  is  to  be  followed;  and  the  beft  point  of  all,  by  what  way  and  order 
"  trew  Imitation  is  rightlie  to  be  exercifed."  And  although  Sturmiia 
herein  doth  farre  paffe  all  other ;  yet  hath  he  not  fo  fullie  and  perfitlic 
done  it,  as  I  do  wifhe  he  had,  and  as  I  know  he  co^jld.  For  though 
he  hath  done  it  perfitlie  for  precept,  yet  he  hath  not  done  it  perfitlie 
enough  for  example.  Which  he  did,  neither  for  lacke  of  Ikill,  nor  by 
negligence,  but  of  purpofe,  contented  with  one  or  two  examples ;  bi- 
caufe  he  was  mynded  in  thofe  two  bookes,  to  write  of  it  both  fhortlie, 
and  alfo  had  to  touch  other  matterst. 

Barthol.  Riccius  Ferraricnfis  alfo  *  hath  written  learnedlie,  diligentlre, 
and  verie  largelie  of  this  matter;  even  as  he  did  before  very  well,  de  Ap- 
paratu  Latina  Lccutiojiis.  He  writeth  the  better  in  myne  opinion,  bicaufe 
his  whole  do6lrin€,  judgement,  and  order,  femeth  to  be  borrowed  out 
of  Joan.  Sturmius  bookes.  He  addeth  alfo  examples,  the  beft  kinde  of 
teaching ;  wherein  he  doth  well,  but  not  well  enough :  indeede  he 
committeth  no  fault,  but  yet  deferveth  fmall  praife.  He  is  content 
with  the  meane,  and  followeth  not  the  beft :  as  a  man,  that  would  feede 
■f  upon  acornes,  when  he  may  eate,  as  good  cheape,  the  fineft  wheat 
br^di. 

He  teaGh«th  for  exampk,  where,  and  how,  two  or  three  late  Italian 
poetes  do  follow  Virgil;  and  how  Virgil  hirafelfe  in  the  ftorie  of  Dido, 
doth  whoUie  imitate  Catullus  in  the  like  matter  of  Ariadjie.  Wherein  I 
like  better  his  diligence,  and  order  of  teaching,  than  his  judgement  in 
choice  of  examples  for  htiitatiotu     But  if  he  had  done  thus ;   if  he  had 

*  This  work  Rkclm  published  under  this  tltle^  De  Imitatiant  Librl  tre^ 

t  The  fame  proverbial  expreflion  we  meet  with  a  little  after  in  this  book.  The  commen.- 
taturs  feem  very  fond  of  it  :  "  Pod  fruges  inventas  vefci  glandibus  :  inS^et  (3aAa»r)^ag/oi. 
♦*  Et  cumfiligineui  domiftt  panis,  emendicato furfur e  magis  vefdmwr."     Ang.  Politianus. 

4.  declajedj. 
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declared,  where,  and  how ;  how  oft,  and  how  many  wayes,  Virgil  doth 
folow  Homer;  as  for  example,   the  coming  of  UlyJJcs  to  AlcynouSj    and 
Calypfo,  with  the  coming  of  Mncas  to  Carthage^  and  Dido :  likewife  the 
games,  running,  wreftling,  and  fliooting,  that  Achilles  maketh  in  Hot7ier, 
with  the  felfe  fame  games  that  Mneas  maketh  in  Virgil :  the  harnelfe  of 
Achilles,  with  the  harnefle  of  M?ieas ;   and  the  manner  of  making  them 
both  by  Vulcane :  the  notable  combate  betwixt  Achilles  and  HeSlor,  with 
as  notable  a  combate  betwixt  ALneas  and  'Tur?7us :    the  going  downe  to 
hell  of  UlyJ/es  in  Homer,   with  the  going  downe  to  hell  of  JE}jeas  in  Vir- 
gil;   and  other  places  infinite  mo,   as  hmilitudes,   narrations,    meflages, 
defcriptions   of  perfones,  places,   battles,    tempefls,  fliip   wrackes,    and 
common  places  for  divers  purpofes  ;   which  be  as  precifely  taken  out  of 
Homer,  as  ever  did  painter  in  London  follow  the  pi(5lure  of  any  faire 
perfonage.    And  when  thies  places  had  been  gathered  together  by  this 
way  of  diligence,  then  to  have  conferred  them  together  by  this  order  of 
teaching ;    "  as  diligently  to  marke  what  is  kept  and  ufed  in  either 
"  author,  in  wordes,   in  fentences,  in  matter ;  what  is  added  ;  what  is 
*'  left  out ;  what  ordered  otherwife,   either  prceponendo,  interponendo,   or 
"  pojlponendo ;    and  what  is  altered  for  any  refpedl,  in  worde,  phrafe, 
"  fentence,  figure,  reafon,  argument,  or  by  any  way  of  circumflance." 
If  Riccius  had  done  this,  he  had  not  onlie  bene  well  liked  for  his  dili- 
gence in  teaching,  but  alfo  juftlie  commended  for  his  right  judgement 
in  right  choice  of  examples  for  the  belt  Imitation. 

Riccius  alfo  for  Imitatioti  of  profe  declareth,  where,  and  how,  Longo- 
lius  doth  folow  I'ullie  :  but  as  for  Longolius,  I  would  not  have  him  the 
patern  of  our  Imitation.  Indeede  in  Longolius  fhoppe,  be  proper  and 
faire  lliewing  colors  ;  but  as  for  fliape,  figure,  and  naturall  comlinefs, 
by  the  judgement  of  befi:  judging  artificers,  he  is  rather  allowed  as  one 
to  be  borne  withall,  than  fpeciallie  commended,  as  one  chieflie  to  be 
folowed. 

If  Riccius  had  taken  for  his  examples,  where  Tullie  himfelfe  foloweth 
either  Plato  or  Demojlhenes,  he  had  fhot  then  at  the  right  marke.  But 
to  excufe  Riccius  fomwhat,  though  I  cannot  fuilie  defend  him,  it  may 
be  fayd,  his  purpofe  was,  to  teach  onelie  the  Latin  tonge  ;  when  thys  way 
that  I  do  wifhe,  to  joyne  Virgil  with  Horner^  to  read  Tullie  with  Demojt- 

R  r  2  haies 
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henes  and  Plato,  requireth  a  cunning  and  perfite  mafter  in  both  the 
tonges.  It  is  my  wiflie  indeede,  and  that  by  good  reafon:  for  who- 
foever  will  write  well  of  any  matter,  rauft  labor  to  exprefs  that,  that 
is  perfite  ;  and  not  to  ftay  and  content  himfelfe  with  the  meane :  yea, 
1  fay  farder,  though  it  be  not  unpoffible,  yet  it  is  verie  rare,  and  mar- 
velous hard,  to  prove  excellent  in  the  Latin  tonge,  for  him  that  is  not 
alfo  well  feene  in  the  Greeke  tong:.  Tullie  himfelfe,  moft  excellent  of 
nature,  moft  diligent  in  labor,  brought  up  from  his  cradle  in  that 
place,  and  in  that  tyme,  where  and  when  the  Latin  tonge  moft  flour- 
iftied  naturallie  in  every  mans  mouth  ;  yet  was  not  his  owne  tonge  able 
itfelfe  to  make  him  fo  cunning  in  his  owne  tonge,  as  he  was  indeede ; 
but  the  knowledge,  and  Imitation  of  the  Greeke  tonge  withall.  This  he 
confefleth  himfelfe ;  this  he  uttereth  in  many  places,  as  thofe  can  tell 
beft,  that  ufe  to  read  him  moft. 

Therefore  thou,  that  fhooteft  at  perfeclion  in  the  Latin  tonge,  thinke 
not  thy  felfe  wifer  than  Tullie  was,  in  choice  of  the  way  that  leadeth  right- 
lie  to  the  fame  :  thinke  not  thy  witte  better  than  Tullies  was,  as  though 
that  may  ferve  thee,  that  was  not  fufficient  for  him.  For  even  as  a 
hauke  flieth  not  hie  with  one  wing,  even  fo  a  man  reacheth  not  to  ex- 
cellency with  one  tonge. 

I  have  bene  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learnyng  thies  many  yeare?; 
and  one  cock  onelie  have  I  knowne,  which  with  one  wing,  even  at 
this  day,  doth  paffe  all  other,  in  myne  opinion,  that  ever  I  faw  in  any 
pitte  in  Englande,  though  they  had  two  winges.  Yet  nevertheleffe,  to 
Hie  well  with  one  wing,  *  to  runne  faft  with  one  leg,  be  rather  rare 
mafteries  moch  to  be  marvelled  at,  than  fure  examples  fafelie  to  be  fol- 
lowed. A  buftiop  that  now  liveth,  a  good  man,  whofe  judgement  in 
religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion  in  perfitnefs  in  other  learnyng, 
faid  once  unto  me ;  "  We  have  no  nede  now  of  the  Greeke  tonge,  when 
"  all  thinges  be  tranflated  into  Latin."  But  the  good  man  underftood 
not,  that  even  the  beft  tranflation,  is  for  mere  necelTitie  but  an  evill 
imped  wing  to  flie  withall,  or  a  heavie  ftompe  leg  of  wood  to  go  with- 


*  Habeas  liccbit  alteium  pedem  LadtS, 
Ineptet  frujira  crure  lignei  curres.  Martial,  lib,  x,  epigr.  ^2. 
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all.  Such,  the  hier  they  flie,  tlie  fooner  they  falter  and  fall :  the  failcr 
they  runne,  the  ofter  they  flumble,  and  fuier  they  fall.  Soch  as  will 
nedes  fo  flie,  may  flie  at  a  pye,  and  catch  a  dawe  :  and  foch  runners, 
as  commonlie  they,  Ihove,  and  fholder,  to  Hand  formoft,  yet  in  the 
end  they  come  behind  others,  and  deferve  but  the  hopfliakles,  if  the 
mafters  of  the  game  be  right  judgeis. 

Therefore  in  perufing  thus  fo  many  diverfe  bookes  for  Imitation,  it  Optima  ra- 
came  into  my  head,  that  a  verie  profitable  booke  might  be  made  delmlta- ''"  imitatio- 
tlone,  after  another  fort,  than  ever  yet  was  attempted  of  that  matter,  con-  "'^' 
teyning  a  certeyne  fewe  fitte  preceptes,  unto  which  fliould  be  gathered  and 
applied  plentie  of  examples,  out  of  the  choicefl:  authors  of  both  the 
tonges.     This  worke  would  fland  rather  in  good  diligence  for  the  ga- 
thering, and  right  judgement  for  the  apte  applying  of  thofe  examples, 
than  any  great  learnyng,  or  utterance  at  all. 

The  doing  thereof  would  be  more  pleafant  than  painfull,  and  would 
bring  alfo  moch  profFet  to  all  that  fhold  read  it,  and  great  praife  to 
him  that  would  take  it  in  hand,  with  jull:  defert  of  thankes. 

Erafmiis,  giving  himfelfe  *  to  read  over  all  authors  Greke  and  Latin,  Erafmus 
leemeth  to  have  prefcribed  to  himfelfe  this  order  of  reading  j  that  is,  to  ^^^^}  '"  his 
note  out  by  the  way  three  fpecial  pointes,    all  adagies,  all  fimilitudes,    "  '^' 
and  all  wittie  fayinges  of  moft  notable  perfonages.    And  fo,  by  one  la- 
bor,   he  left  to  pofteritie  three  notable  bookes,  and  namelie  two,  his 
Chilladcs,  Apofhthegmata,  and  Similia.     Likewife,  if  a  good  ftudent  would 
bend  himfelfe  to  read  diligentlie  over  TW//V,  and  with  him  alfo  at  the     Cicero. 
fame  tyme,  as  diligentlie  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  with  his  boolces  of  philo-      P'^'o- 
fophie ;  Ifocrates,  and  Demojlhenes  with  his  orations,  and  Arijlotle  with  ^ifo^rateT' 
his  Rhetorickes,    (which  five  of  all  others,  be  thofe  whom  "Ttillle  beft  lov-  Demofthe- 
ed,    and    fptcially  followed)    and   would  markc   diligentlie  in  T«//;V,  ""*  .„ 
where  he  doth  exprlmcre,  or  effmgere  (which  be  the  verie  proper  worcles 
of  Imitation)  either  copiam  Platonis,  or  'uenufiatem  Xenophontis,  fuavita- 
tern  Jjocrach,  or  vim  DemoJIhenis,  propriam  &  puram  jubtlUtatein  Arlliote- 

*  ^^  We  (Erafmus)  genus  omnep«rIufirans  autorum,  Adagia  Vetera,  pcene  tot  asnigmatum- 
««  fpecie  reddentia,  et  graves  leftoribus  ofFundentia  tenebras,  induflria  mirifica,  veJut  alter 
"  Oedi^jus,  iiudiofis  enarravit."     Tcn/lalit  epijiola  ad  Budeeum. 

lis-,. 
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Us ;  and  not  onelie  write  out  the  places  diligentlie,  and  lay  them  toge- 
ther orderlie,  but  alfo  conferre  them  with  fkilfuU  judgement  by  thofe 
few  rules,  which  I  have  exprefled  now  twice  before:  if  that  diligence 
were  taken,  if  that  order  were  ufcd,  what  perfite  knowledge  of  both 
the  tonges,  what  rcadie  and  pithie  utterance  in  all  matters,  what  right 
and  deepe  judgement  in  all  kinde  of  learnyng  would  follow,  is  fcarce 
credible  to  be  believed. 

Thefe  bookes  be  not  many,  nor  long,  nor  rude  in  fpeech,  nor  meane 
in  matter  ;  but  next  the  majellie  of  Gods  holie  word,  mollAvorthie  for 
a  man,  the  lover  of  learnyng  and  honeflie,  to  fpend  his  life  in.  Yea, 
1  have  heard  woithie  M.  Cbcke  many  times  fay  ;  "  I  would  have  a 
"  good  (Indent  pafle  and  jorney  through  all  authors  both  Greke  and 
"  Latin."  But  he  that  will  dwell  in  thefe  few  bookes  onelie ;  firft,  in 
Gods  Holic  Bible,  and  then  join  with  it  Tidlie  inLati?:,  Plato,  Ari/ioth\ 
Xenophony  IJhcrates^  and  Dcmojlhenes,  in  Greke,  muft  nedes  prove  an  ex- 
cellent man. 

Perionius.       Some  mcu  aheadie  in  our  dayes,  have  put  to  their  helping  handes 

p^- .^,*^l''^*   to  this  worke  of  Imitation ;    as  Perionius,   Hen.  Stephanus  in  diSiionario 

'  Ciccromano,  and  Pet.  ViBoriui  mofl  praife  worthie  of  all,  in  that  his 

learned  woike  conteynyng  twentie   five  bookes  de  Varia  LeBione ;  in 

which  bookes  be  joyned  diligentlie  together,  the  befl  authors  of  both 

the  tonges,  where  one  doth  feeme  to  imitate  another. 

But  all  thefe,  with  Macrobius,  Hejfus,  and  other,  be  no  more  but 
common  porters,  caryers,  and  bringers  of  matter  and  flufFe  together. 
They  order  nothing  ;  they  lay  before  you  what  is  done ;  they  do  not 
teach  you  how  it  is  done.  They  bufie  not  themfelves  with  forme  of 
building  ;  they  do  not  declare  this  ftuffe  is  thus  framed  by  Demofthenes, 
and  thus  and  thus  by  T^idlie ;  and  fo  likewife  in  Xenophon,  Plato,  and 
Ifocrates,  and  Ariftotle.  For  joyning  Virgil  with  Horner^  I  have  fuffici- 
entlie  declared  before. 

Pindar.         The  like  diligence  I  would  wifhe  to  be  taken  in  Pindar  and  Horace, 
Horace.     2Si  equal  match  for  all  refpecles. 

In 
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In  tragedies,  (the   goodlieH:  argumente   of  all,  and  for  the  ufc  ei- 
ther of  a  learned  preacher,  or  a  civill  jentleman,  *  more  profitable  than 
Horner^  Pindar,   Virgil  and  Horace ;  yea  comparable  in  myne  opinion, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Ari/iotle,   Plato,   and  Xenophoji)  the  Grecians,   So- 
phocles and  Euripides,  far  over  match   our  Se?ieca  m  Latin,  namely  in  Sophodes. 
OhovofMo.  ^  Decoro  :  although  Soiccas  elocution  and  verfe  be  verie  com-   Euripides, 
mendable  -}-  for  his  tyme.       And   for  the  matters  of  Hercules,    T'hebais,      ^"'^"" 
Hippolytus,  and  Troas,  his  imitation  is  to  be  gathered  into  the  fame  booke,. 
and  to  be  tryed  by  the  fame  touchflone,  as  is  fpoken  before. 

In  hiflories,  and  namelie  in  L/w,  the  like  diligence  of  imitation,, 
could  bring  excelleiit  learnyng,  and  breede  flayde  judgement  in  taking 
any  like  matter  in  hand. 

Onely  Livie  were  a  fufficient  tafke  for  one  mans  ftudie,  to  compare  J}^-  Liv. 
him,  firft  with  his  fellow  for  all  refpeftes,  Dionyfius  Halicarnajaus  -,  who  x^^^l_ ' 
both  lived  in  one  tyme,  took  both  one  hiftorie  in  hand  to   write,  de- 
ferved  both  like  prayfe  of  learnyng   and  eloquence  :    then  with  Polybi-    Poi^blus. 
us,   that  wife  writer,  whom  Livie  profefTeth  to  folow  ;  and  if  he  would 
denie  it,  yet  it  is  plaine,  that  the  bed  part  of  the  third  decade  in  Livicy 
is  in  a  manner  tranflated  out  of  the  thyrd,  and  reft  of  Polybius:  laftlie 
with  Thucydides,   to  whofe  imitation  Livie  is  curioufly  bent;    as  may  xhucydldesi 
well  appeare  by  that  one  oration  of  thofe  of  Campania,  afking  aide  of  i  Decad. 

lib.  7. 

*  Our  author  feems  to  have  borrow'd  this  obfervatlon  from  Melcmnhon.  See  his  admi- 
rable epiftle  de  legendis  TragoedVn  et  coniccdiis ;  lib.  i""  epift. 

"  Hanc  fententiam  tragcedia  volunt  omnium  animis  infigere,  efle  aliquam  mentem  jcter- 
*'  nam,  qua  Temper  atrocia  fcelera  infjgnibus  exemplis  punit,  moderatis  verb  et  juftis  plernm- 
"  que  dat  tranquilltorem  curfum. 

"  Quare  iragoediarum  ledlionem  valde  utilem  adolefccntibus  effa  non  dubium  eft,  cum  ad 
"  commonefaciendos  animos  de  multis  vitae  officiis,  et  de  fraenandis  immoderatis  cupiditati- 
"  bus,  turn  vero  etiam  ad  eloquentiam." 

•f  There  are  many  conjeftures  made  by  learned  men,  concerning  the  time  When  thefe  tra- 
gedies were  writ,  and  who  their  author  was.  Mr.  Jfcham.,  by  this  expreflion,  feems  to  bring 
them  lower  than  moft  do.  We  have  Erafmus's  opinion  in  thefe  words.  "  Tacitus  comme- 
t'  morat  iilius  (Senecas)  poemata,  de  quibus  fentiens,  incertum.  Nam  tragoediarum  opus 
»'  eruditi  quidam  malunt  Senecje  filio  tribuere,  quam  huic  :  funt,  qui  fratri  Senecae  adfcri- 
«<  bant.  Kx  prima  tragosdia  verfus  aliquot  refert.  Due  me  parens^  fummique  dominator  prdi,, 
*«•  &c.  Quan<pam  mihi  videtur  opus  hoc  tragoediarum  non  eflc  unius  hominis."  Lib.  28. 
«/>.  12. 

the 
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the  Romanes  agalnfl  the  Samnifes  -,  *  which  is  wholie  taken,  fentence, 
Thucyd.  reafon,  argument,  and  order,  out  of  the  oration  of  Corcyra,  afking  like 
aide  of  the  Athenienfes  againft  them  ci  Corinth.  If  feme  diligent  ftudent 
would  take  paynes  to  compare  them  together,  he  fliould  eafilie  per- 
ceive, that  I  do  fay  trevv. 

A  booke  thus  wholie  filled  with  examples  of  imitation,  firfl  out  of 
Tullie,  compared  with  Plato,  Xenophon,  IJocrates,  Demoftbejics,  and  Ari- 
Jlotle  ;  then  out  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  with  Homer  and  Pi}jdar  ;  next  out 
oi  Seneca,  with  Sopbocks  and  Euripides ;  laftlie  out  of  Z,/wV,  with  Tbu- 
cydides,  Polybim,  and  HalicamaJJaus,  gathered  with  good  diligence,  and 
compared  with  right  order,  as  I  have  exprcfled  before,  were  another 
maner  of  worke  for  all  kinde  of  learnyng,  and  namclie  for  eloquence, 
than  be  thofe  cold  gatherings  of  Macrobius,  He/fus,  Pieronius,  Stepha- 
ntis,  and  ViSlorius;  which  may  be  ufed  (as  I  fayd  before)  in  this  cafe,  as 
porters  and  caryers,  deferving  like  prayfe,  as  foch  men  do  wages  j  but 
onely  Stunnius  is  he,  out  of  whom  the  trew  furvey,  and  whole  worke- 
manlhip,  is  fpeciallie  to  be  learned. 

I  trufl,  this  my  writing  fliall  give  fome  good  ftudent  occafion  to  take 

_      J        4-  fome  piece  in  hand  of  this  worke  of  imitation.     And  as  I  had  rather 

Odus  dc  rcc-  '  ■*■  , 

ta  imitandi  have  any  do  it,  than  myfelfe,  yet  furelie  myfelfe  rather  than  none  at 

ratjone.       all.     And  by  Gods  grace,   if  God  do  lend  me  life,  with  health,  free 

leyfure  and  libertie,  with  good  liking,  and  a  merrie  hart,    I  will  turne 

the  beft  part  of  my  ftudie  and  tyme,  to  toyle  in  one  or  other  piece  of 

this  worke  of  imitation. 

This  diligence  to  gather  examples,  to  give  light  and  underftanding 
to  good  precepts,  is  no  new  invention,    but  fpeciallie  ufed  of  the  beft 

*  "  Petitio  Campanorum  exprefla  eft  ex  lib.  i.  Thucydidis,  quo  in  loco  Oorcyrai  auxiii- 
"  um  ab  Athenienfibus  petunt.  Quod  quifque  intelliget,  qui  utrafque  orationes  comparabit." 
S'tgonius. 

t  Something  of  this  nature  has  fince  been  done  by  Jacobus  Tollius,  in  his  Gujlus  Criticarum 
Animadverfionum  ad  Longinum  :  wliere  he  has  with  good  judgment  compared  Pindar  with  Ho- 
race, Theocritm  with  Virgil,  and  Apollonius  with  Ovid;  and  fome  few  more  befide.  But  had 
Mr.  yijcham  liv'd,  we  (hould  certainly  have  feen  a  far  more  excellent  performance  on  the  fub- 

authors 
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authors  and  oldeft  writers.    For  Arijlotk  himfclfe,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  Ariftoteles. 
declareth,  when  he  had  written  that  goodlie  booke  of  the  TopickeSy  did 
gather  out  of  hiflorians  and  orators,  fo  many  examples  as  filled  fifteene 
bookes,    onelie  to  exprefle  the  rules  of  his  Topickcs.     Thefe  were  the 
commentaries  that  Arijlotk  thought  fit  for  his  Topickes.     And  therefore,  ^ii  Grsci,  & 
to  fpeake  as  I  thinke,  I  never  faw  yet  any  commentarie  upon  Arijlotles  Latini  in  di- 
logicke,  either  in  Greke  or  Latin,  that  ever  I  lyked ;  bicaufe  they  be  f^^-  ■^"^°" 
rather  fpent  in  declaring  fchole  poynt  rules,  than  in  gathering  fitte  ex- 
amples for  ufe  and  utterance,  either  by  pen  or  talke.    For  precepts  in 
all  authors,  and  namelie  in  Arijiotle,    without  applying  unto  them  the 
imitation  of  examples,  be  hard,  drie,  and  cold,  and  therefore  barrayn, 
unfruitful!,  and  unpleafant.    But  Arijiotle,  namelie  in  his  Topickes,  and 
Elenchesy  fliould   be,  not  onelie  fruitfull,   but  alfo  pleafant  to,  if  ex- 
amples out  of  Plato,  and  other  good  authors,  were  diligentlie  gathered, 
and  aptlie  applied  unto  his  moft  perfit  preceptes  there. 

And  it  is  notable,  that  my  friende  Sturmius  writeth  herein,  that  there  Praecepta  in 
is  no  precepte  in  Arijlotles  Topickes,  whereof  plentie  of  examples  be  not  Anftotde : 
manifefl  in  Platos  workes.     And  I  heare  fay,  that  an  excellent  learned  piatone. 
man,    Tomita?ius  in  Italie,  hath  expreffed  everie  fallacion  in  Ariftotle, 
with  diverfe  examples  out  of  Plato.     Would  to  God,  I  might  once  fee 
fome  worthie  fludent  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  in  Cambridge,  that  would 
joyne  in  one  booke,  the  preceptes  of  the  one,  with  the  examples  of  the 
other.      For  fuch  a  labor  were  one  fpeciall  peece  of  that  worke  of  imi- 
tation, which  I  do  wiflie  were  gathered  together  in  one  volume. 

Cambridge,  at  my  firft  comming  thither,  but  not  at  my  going  away, 
committed  this  faulte  in  reading  the  preceptes  of  Ariftotle  without  the 
examples  of  other  authors.  But  herein,  in  my  tyme,  *  thies  men  of  wor- 
thie 

*  •'  Eo  tempore  Cantabrigiam  venit,  quo  literae  &  Graccas,  &  Latinae  efflorefcere,  &  prae- 
clara  ftudia  in  ea  academia  herbefcere,  h  ad  fummum  hujus  regni  ornamentum  maturercere 
coeperunt.  Ea  aetate  poltea  floruit,  qua  Geargm$  Dajus,  'Joan.  Redmannus,  Rob,  Pcmberus, 
Tho.  Smithus,  Joan.  Checuy,  Nic.  Ridlcstts,  Edm.  Grindallus,  Tho.  IVatfonus,  Gualterui  Had~ 
donus,  Joiob.  PUkintotius,  R.  Hornns,  Jian.  Chrifiopherjoma,  Tho.  Jfilfonus,  Joan.  Setonus, 
&  infiniti  alii  excellcnti  do61rina  prasditi,  &  perfped^a  vitse  morumque  probitate  ornati, 
magna  academia:  eo  tempore  lumina,  maxima  poilea  totius  reipublicx  ornamenta,  vigue- 
runt. 

S  f  "Hi 
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thie  memorie,  M.  Redman^  M.  Cheke,  M.  Smith,  M.  Haddon,  M.  Wat- 
fin^  put  fo  to  their  helping  handes,  as  that  univerfitie,  and  all  fludents 
there,  as  long  as  learnyng  {hall  laft,  fhall  be  bound  unto  them  ;  if  that 
trade  in  liudie  be  trewlie  folowed,  which  thofc  men  left  behind  them 
tliere. 

« 

By  this  fmall  mention  of  Cambridge^  I  am  caryed  Into  three  imagina- 
tions :  firft,  into  a  fweete  remembrance  of  my  tyme  fpent  there ;  then, 
into  fonie  carefull  thoughts  for  the  grevous  alteration  that  folowed 
fone  after  ;  laftlie,  into  much  joy,  to  heare  tell  of  the  good  recoveric, 
and  earneft  forwardnes  in  all  good  learnyng  there  agayne- 

To  utter  theis  my  thoughts  fomwhat  more  largelie,  were  fomwhat 
befide  my  matter,  yet  not  very  farre  out  of  the  way  ;  becaufe  it  fliall 
wholy  tend  to  the  good  encoragement  and  right  confideration  of  learn- 
yng, which  is  my  full  purpofe  in  writyng  this  little  booke  :  whereby  al- 
io fhall  well  appeare  this  fentence  to  be  mofl  trewe,  "  That  onelie  good 
"  men,  by  their  government  and  example,  make  happy  tjmes  in  everie 
"  degree  and  fiate»" 

Dr.  Nicolas  Dr.  Nicolas  Medccilfe,  that  honorable  father,  was  mafter  of  S.  Jolmes 
^  "  ^'  colledge  when  I  came  thither ;  a  man  meanelie  learned  himfelfe,  but 
not  raeanely  affeilioned  to  fet  forward  learnyng  in  others.  He  found 
that  colledge  fpending  fcarfe  two  hundred  markes  by  the  yeare  :  he  left  it 
fpending  a  thouiknd  markes,  and  more.  Which  he  procured,  not  with 
his  money,  but  by  his  wifdome ;  not  chargeablie  bought  by  him,  but 
liberallie  given  by  others  by  his  meane,  for  the  zeal  and  honor  they 
bore  to  learnyng.  And  that  which  is  worthy  of  memorie,  all  theis 
givers  were  almoft  northern  men  ;.  who,  being  liberallie  rewarded  in  the- 
fervice  of  their  prince,  beflowed  it  as  liberallie  for  the  good  of  their  con- 
The  partia-  trie.  Some  men  thought  therefore,  that?  Dr.  Medcalfe  was  partial  to^ 
litie  of        northern  men :  but  fure  I  am  of  this,  that  northern  men  were  partial  ia 


northern 


"  Hi  enim,  &  ex  his  prascipue  Tho.  SmithuSf  academiae  fplendor,  &  Joan,  Checus,  Canta- 
"  brigis  decus,    fua  exemplo,  eruditione,  diligentia,    conftanria,  confilio,  non  ftudendi  fo-^ 
"  lum,  fed  recte  Vivendi  ordine,  ad  prasclara  ftudia  omnes  adduxerunt,  &  concitarunt,  qui  ab 
"  eo  tempore  ad  hunc  ufque  diem  in  Cantabrigia  fuccreverunt,    &  ad  eminentem  aliquam 
"^  dodlrinam  furrexerunt."     Edv.  Grant, 

I  doing; 
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doing  more  good,  and  giving  more  landes  to  the  fordeiance  of  learn-  men  in  St. 
yng,    than  any  other  contriemen,   in  ihofe  daies,   did  :    which  deede  jI^,"^"*^^  ^°'" 
fliould  have  been  rather  an   example  of  goodnes  for  others  to  followe, 
than  matter  of  malice  for  anie  to  envie,   as  fome  there  were  that  did. 

Trewly,  Dr.  Medcalfe  was  partiall  to  none,  but  indifferent  to  all ;  a 
mafter  for  the  whole,  a  father  to  everie  one  in  that  colledge.  There 
was  none  fo  poore,  if  he  had  either  will  to  goodnes,  or  wit  to  learnyng, 
that  could  lack  being  there,  or  fliould  depart  from  thence  for  any  need. 
I  am  witnes  myfelfe,  that  mony  many  times  was  brought  into  yong 
mens  ftudies  by  ftrangers  whom  they  knew  not.  In  which  doing,  this 
v/orthy  Nicolaus  folowed  the  fleppes  *  of  good  olde  S.  Nicolaus,  that 
learned  bilhop.  He  was  a  Papifte  indeede  ;  but  would  to  God,  amonge 
all  us  Proteftants  I  might  once  fee  but  one,  that  would  winne  like 
praife,  in  doing  like  good,  for  the  advancement  of  learnyng  and  ver- 
tue.  And  yet,  though  he  were  a  Papift,  if  any  yong  man,  geven  to  new 
learnyng,  (as  they  termed  it)  went  beyond  his  fellowes,  in  witte,  la- 
bour, and  towardnefs ;  even  the  fame  neither  lacked  open  praife  to  en- 
courage him,  nor  private  exhibition  to  mainteyne  him ;  as  worthy  Sir 
J.  Cheke,  if  he  were  alive,  would  beare  good  witnefs,  and  fo  can  many 
mo.  I  myfelfe,  one  of  the  meaneft  of  a  great  number  in  that  colledge, 
becaufe  there  appeared  in  me  fome  fmall  fliew  of  towardnes  and  dili- 
gence, lacked  not  his  favor  to  forder  me  in  learnyng. 

And  being  a  boy,  new  batchelor  of  artes,  I  chanced  amonges  my 
companions  to  fpeake  againft  the  Pope  ;  which  matter  was  then  in 
every  mans  mouth,  bycaufe  Dr.  Haines  and  Dr.  Skippe  were  come  from 
the  court,  to  debate  the  fame  matter  by  preaching,  and  difputation  in 
the  univerfitie.  This  hapened  the  fame  time  when  I  floode  to  be  fe- 
low  there.  My  taulke  came  to  Dr.  Medcaljes  eare  :  I  was  called  before 
him  and  the  feniores  j  and  after  grevious  rebuke,  and  fome  punilh- 
ment,  open  warning  was  given  to  all  the  felowes,  none  to  be  fo  bardie 
as  to  give  me  his  voice  at  that  eledtion.  And  yet,  for  all  thoie  open 
threats,  the  good  father  himfelfe  privilie  procured,  that  I  fliould  even 
then  be  chofen  fellow  j   but  the  eleclion  being  done,   he  made  counti- 

*  See  his  life  wrote  by  Plat'ina,  who  fliles  him,  in  ornni  genere  virtuiis  unici  viri  exemplar. 
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nance  of  great  difcontentation  thereat.  This  good  mans  goodnefs,  and 
fatherlie  difcretion,  ufed  towards  me  that  one  day,  fliall  never  out  of 
my  remembrance  all  the  dayes  of  my  life.  And  for  the  famecaufe  have 
I  put  it  here,  in  this  fmall  record  of  learnyng.  For  next  Gods  provi- 
dence, furely  that  day  was,  by  that  good  fathers  meanes,  dies  ?tatalis 
to  me,  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  poore  learnyng  I  have,  and  of 
all  the  furderance  that  hitherto  elfewhere  I  have  obteyned. 

This  his  goodnes  flood  not  flill  in  one  or  two,  but  flowed  abundantlie 
over  all  that  coUedge,  and  brake  out  alfo  to  norifliegood  wittes  in  every 
part  of  that  univerfitie  :  whereby,  at  his  departing  thence,  he  left  foch 
a  companie  of  felowes  and  fcholers  in  St.  Jofmes  colledge,  as  can  fcarfe 
be  found  now  in  fome  whole  univerfitie  -,  which,  either  for  divinitie,  on 
the  one  fide  or  other,  or  for  civill  fervice  to  their  prince  and  contrie, 
have  bene,  and  are  yet  to  this  day,  notable  ornaments  to  this  whole 
realme.  Yea  St.  Johnes  did  then  fo  flourifli,  as  Tri?utie  colledge,  that 
princely  houfe  now,  at  the  firft  erection,  was  but  colonia  deduSla  out  of 
St.  Johnes,  not  onelie  for  their  mafler,  fellowes,  and  fcholers,  but  al- 
fo, which  is  more,  for  their  whole  both  order  of  learnyng,  and  difct- 
pline  of  manners.  And  yet  to  this  day,  it  never  tooke  mafter  but  foch 
as  was  bred  up  before  in  St.  Johnes ;  doing  the  dewtie  of  a  good  colonia 
to  her  metropolis ;  as  the  auncient  cities  in  Greece,  and  fome  yet  in  Italic 
at  this  day,   are  a^cuftomed  to  do^ 

S.  Johnes  ftoode  in  this  (late,  untill  thofe  hevie  tymes,   and  that  gre- 

vous  change,  *  that  chanced  anno  1 553  ;  when  mo  perfite  fcholers  were 

difperfed  from  thence  in  one  month,    than  many  yeares  can  reare  up 

Aper  de  Syl-  againe.      For  when  Aper  de  Sylva  had  pafled  the  feas,  and  faflened  his 

^a-  foote  againe  in  Englande,  not  onelie  the  two  faire  groves  of  learnyng  in 

^  a.  xxx.    £^,^j^jjjg  vjQXQ  eyther  cut  up  by  the  roote,    or  troden  downe  to  the 

ground,  and  wholie  went  to  wracke ;    but  the  yong  fpring  there,  and 

everie  where  elfe,  was  pitifullie  nipt  and  over-troden  by  very  beaflesj 

and  alfo  the  faireft  flanders  of  all  were  rooted  up,  and  cafl  into  the  fire, 

*  "  Anno  1553,  &  Julii  6to,  nobiliffimus  princeps,  Edvardus  Sextm,  immatura  mortc, 
*'  ad  hujus  regni  maximum  detrimentum,  ad  piorum  omnium  ingentem  dolorem,  ad  omni- 
"  um  Angloium  immenfum  malum,  &  Rogeri  AJdmmi  magnam  calamitatem  diem  obiit."' 
Edv,  Grant. 

to 
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to  the  great  weaknlng  even  at  this  day  of  Chriftes  church  in  Englande, 
both  for  religion  and  learnyng. 

And  what  good  could  chance  then  to  the  univerfities,  when  fome  of 
the  greateft,  though  not  of  the  wifeft,  nor  befl  learned,  nor  heft  men 
neyther  of  that  fide,  did  labor  to  perfuade,  -j-  "  that  ignorance  was 
"  better  than  knowledge  ?"  which  they  ment,  not  for  the  laitie  onelie, 
but  alfo  for  the  greateft  table  of  their  fpiritualtie,  what  other  pretenfe 
openlie  foever  they  made.  And  therefore  did  fome  of  them  at  Cambridge 
(whom  I  will  not  name  openlie)  caufe  hedge  prielfes  fette  out  of  the 
contrie,  to  be  made  fellowes  in  the  univerlitie  j  faying  in  their  talke 
privilie,  and  declaring  by  their  deedes  openlie,  "  that  he  was  felow 
"  good  enough  for  their  tyme,  if  he  could  weare  a  gowne  and  a  tipet 
"  comlie,  and  have  hys  crovvne  (borne  faire  and  roundlie ;  and  could 
"  turne  his  portelie  and  *  pie  readilie."  Which  I  fpeake,  not  to  reprove 
any  order  either  of  apparell,  or  other  dewtie,  that  may  be  well  and  in- 
difierentlie  ufed ;  but  to  note  the  miferie  of  that  time,  when  the  bene- 
fites  provided  for  learnyng  were  fo  fowlie  mifufed. 

And  what  was  the  fruite  of  this  feade  ?  Verely,  judgement  in  doc- 
trine was  wholy  altered  ;  order  in  difcipline  very  fore  changed  ;  the  love 
of  good  learnyng  began  fodenly  to  wax  cold ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
tonges  (in  fpite  of  fome  that  therein  had  flori(hed)  was  manifeftly  con- 
temned :  and  fo,  the  way  of  right  Iludy  purpofely  perverted  ;  the  choice 
of  good  authors,  of  m,alice  confounded  ;  olde  fophiftrie,  I  fay  not  well, 
not  olde,  but  that  newr  rotten  fophiifrie,  began  to  beard,  and  fholder 
logicke  in  her  owne  tonge  :  yea,  I  know  that  heades  v/ere  call:  together, 
and  counfell  devifed,  that  Duns,  with  all  the  rable  of  barbarous  que- 
ftioniftes,  fliould  have  difpoiTefled  of  their  place  and  rowme,  Arijiotle,  Ariflotic, 
Flato,  Tullie,  and  Demofthenei ;  when  good  M.  Redman,  and  thofe  two  r^'^  Dg^oft" 
worthy  ftari  es  of  that  univerfitie,    M.  Cheke  and   M.  Smith,  with  their  he'nes. 

f  See  this  fentence  taken  out  of  St.  Chryfcjlome,  cited  beforei 

*  Some  form  the  word  p/'i.  from  ■zri'fa^,  or  zj-ivccxi^ioi/,  a  table  of  order,  how  things  fhould 
be  digefted  ;  but  the  L^tJH  is  piia,  from  a  mark,  I  fupjiofe.  not  unlike  the  ccronis,  often  placed 
in  the  end  of  books,  .aid  fometimes  elf  where.  Others  derive  it  fn.m  litera  picaia,  a  great 
black  letter,  at  the  beginning  of  fome  new  order.     The  printers  have  iliU  in  ufe  the  Pica 

liiier.. 
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fcbolers,  had  brought  to  floriflie  as  notably  in  Cambridge,    as  ever  they 
did  in  Grece  and  \n Italic ;  and  for  the  doctrine  of  thofe  fowre,  thefowie 
pillers  of  learnyng,  Cambridge  then  giving  no  place  to  no  univerfitie,  nei- 
ther \u  France,  Spaine,  Germanie,  wov  Italic.     Alfo,  in  outw^ard  behavior, 
then  began  fimplicity  in  apparell  to  be  laid  afide,  coiutiic  galantnes  to  be 
taken  up ;    friigalitie  in  diet  was  privatehe  mifliked,    townc-going  to 
good  cheare  openly  ufed ;    honeft  paftimes,  joyned  with  laboi',  left  off 
Shootinge.   in  the  fieldes  -,  unthriftie  and  idle  games,  haunted  corners,  and  occupied 
the  nightes :  contention  in  youth  no  where  for  learnyng ;  faftions  in  the 
elders  every  u  here  for  trifles. 

All  which  miferies  at  length,  by  Gods  providence,  had  their  end  *  i6th 
Novemb.  1558.     Since  which  tymc,    the  yong  fpring  hath  Ihot  up  fo 
faire,  as  now  there  be  in  Cambridge  againe  many  goodly  plantes,  (as 
did  well  appearc  at  the  Qiieenes  Majefties  late  being  there)  which  are 
like  to  grow  to  mightie  great  timber,    to  the  honor  of  learnyng,   and 
2;reat  good  of  their  countrie  ;   if  they  may  ftand  tlieir  tyme,   as  the  beft 
plantes  there  were  wont  to  do  ;    and  if  fome  old  dotterell  trees,   with 
{landing  over  nie  them,    and  dropping  upon  them,   do  not  either  hin- 
der, or  crooke  their  growing  :  wherein  my  feare  is  the  lefle,  feeing  -f-  fo 
worthie  a  juftice  of  an  oyre  hath  the  prefent  overfight  of  that  whole 
chace :  who  was  himfelfe  fomtyme  in  the  faireft  fpring  that  ever  was 
there  of  learnyng,  one  of  the  forvv^ardeft  yong  plantes  in  all  that  wor- 
thy college  of  S.  Johnes :  who  now  by  grace  is  growne  to  foch  great- 
nefle,  as,  in  the  temperate  and  quiet  fhade  of  his  vvifdome,  (next  the 
providence  of  God,   and  goodnes  of  one)  in  thies  our  daies,  religio  for 
finceritie,   literce  for  order  and  advancement,    refpub.  for  happie  and 
quiet  government,  have,  to  the  great  rejoyfing  of  all  good  men,  fpeciallie 
repofcd  themfelves. 

Now  to  return  to  that  queftion,  "  Whether  one,  a  few,  many,  or 
"  all,  are  to  be  folowed?"  My  aunfwere  fliall  be  fliort :  All,  for  him 
that  is  defuous  to  know  all  j    yea,  the  worll  of  all,   as  queftioniftes, 

*  The  day  of  Queen  Elifabetb's  happy  acceflion  to  the  throne ;  tho'  our  hiftorians  fix  it  on 
the  feventeenth. 

t  Sir  IFilIlam  Cecil,  principal  fecretary  of  ftatc,  and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
hridge. 

and 
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and  all  the  barbarous  nation  of  fchole-men,   helpe  for  one  or  otlier 
confideration.     But  in  everie  feparate  kinde  of  learnyng,    and  ftudie 
by  itfelf,  ye  muft  folow  chofelie  a  few,    aiad  chiefly  fome  one,   and  that 
namelie  in  our  fchole  of  eloquence,  either  for  penne  or  talke.     And  as 
in  portraiture,   and  paintyng,  wife  men  chofe  not  that  workman,   that 
can  onclie  -f-  make  a  faire  hand,  or  a  well  facioned  legge ;  but  foch  a 
one,  as  can  furnifli  up  fullie  all  the  fetures  of  the  whole  body  of  a  man, 
woman,    and  child ;   and  withall  is  able  to,  by  good  fkill,  to  give  to 
every  one  of  thefe  three,  in  their  proper  kinde,   the  right  forme,  the 
trewe  figure,    the  naturall  color,  that  is  fit  and  due  to  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  to  the  bewtie  of  a  woman,  to  the  fweetnes  of  a  yong  babe  :  even 
likewife  do  we  feeke  foch  an  one  in  our  fchole  to  folow  ;  who  is  able  al- 
ways, in  all  matters,  to  teache  plainlie,  to  delite  pleafantlie,  and  to  cary 
away  by  force  of  wife  talke,  all  that  fliall  heare  or  read  him  j  and  is  {o 
excellent  in  deed,  as  witte  is  able,  or  wiflie  can  hope,   to  attayne  unto  : 
and  this  not  onelie  to  ferve  in  the  Latin  or  Greke  tonge,  but  alfo  in  our 
own  Englifie  language.     But  yet,   becaufe  the  providence  of  God  hath 
left  unto  us  in  no  other  tonge,  fave  onelie  in  the  Greke  and  Latin  tonge, 
the  trew  precepts,  and  perfite  examples  of  eloquence;  therefore  mufl  we 
feeke  in  the  authors  onelie  of  thofe  two  tonges,  the  trewe  paterne  of 
eloquence,   if  in  any  other  mother  tonge  we  looke  to  attaine,    either  to 
perfit  utterance  of  it  ourfelves,    or  Ikilfull  judgement  of  it  in  others. 

And  now  to  know,  what  author  doth  meddle  onlie  with  fome  one 
piece  and  member  of  eloquence,  and  who  doth  perfitlie  make  up  the 
whole  bodie,  I  will  declare  j  as  I  can  call  to  remembrance  the  goodlie 
talke  that  1  have  had  oftentimes  of  the  trewe  ilifference  of  authors,, 
with  that  jentleman  of  worthie  memorie,  my  deareft  friend,  and  teach- 
er of  all  the  little  poor  learnyng  1  have,  Syr  John  Cheke. 

The  trew  difference  of  authors  is  beft  knowne,  per  diver/a  genera; 
dicendiy  that  everie  one  ufed  :  and  therefore  here  I  will  divide  genus 

•f  Mmilium  circa  ludum  faber  imus,  (^  ungues 
Exprimet,  et  molles  im  tahitur  esre  capillas  j 
Infelix  Bperis  fumma  :  quia  ponere  totum 
Nejcku  Htjrace  de  Arte  t'oeticav 

dicendi,, 
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dtcendiy  not  Into  thefe  three,    Tenue,    mediocre^  &  grande,  but  as  the 
matter  of  everie  author  requireth ;  as, 

{Focttcum. 
^  .  Hiftoricum, 

^         j  Fhilojophtcum, 
\,Oratorium. 


Thefe  differre  one  from  another  in  choice  of  wordes,  in  framyng  of 
fentences,  in  handling  of  argumentes,  and  ufe  of  right  forme,  figure, 
and  number,  proper  and  fitte  for  everie  matter:  and  everie  one  of  thefe 
is  diverfe  alfo  in  itfelfe ;  as  firft, 

^Comicum, 

n    ,'  -J  'Tras:icum, 

Poeticiim,  i?i\  _   9 

i  tjpicum^ 

[^Melicum. 

And  here,  who  foever  hath  bene  diligent  to  read  advifedlle  over  Te- 
rence, Seneca,  Virgil,  Horace,  or  els  Arijiophanus,  Sophocles,  Homer,  and 
Pindar;  and  fliall  diligentlie  marke  the  difference  they  ufe,  in  proprie- 
tie  of  wordes,  in  forme  of  fentence,  in  handlyng  of  their  matter ;  he 
fliall  eafelie  perceive  what  is  fitte  and  decorum  in  everie  one,  to  the 
trew  ufe  of  perfite  imitation. 

When  M.  Watfon  in  St.  'Johm  college  at  Cambridge,  wrote  his  excellent 
tragedie  of  Abfalon  ;  M.  Cheke,  he,  and  I,  for  that  part  of  trew  imitation, 
had  many  pleafant  talkes  together,  in  comparing  the  preceptes  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  Horace  de  Arte  Poetica,  with  the  examples  of  Euripides,  Sopho~ 
cles,  and  Seneca.  Few  men,  in  writyng  of  tragedies  in  our  dayes,  have 
fliot  at  this  marke.  Some  in  Englande,  moe  in  France,  Germanic,  and  Italic 
alfo,  have  written  tragedies  in  our  tyme  :  of  which,  not  one,  I  am 
fure,  is  able  to  abyde  the  trew  touch  of  Ariftotles  preceptes,  and  Euri- 
pides examples,  fave  onely  two,  that  ever  I  faw,  M.  Watfons  Abfalon^ 
and  Georgius  Buchananus  Jephthe. 

One 
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One  man  in  Cambridge,  *  well  liked  of  many,  but  bell:  liked  of  him- 
felfe,  was  many  tymes  bold  and  bufie  to  bryng  matters  upon  ilages, 
which  he  called  tragedies.     In  one,  whereby  he  looked  to  wynne  his 
Ipurres,  and  whereat  many  ignorant  felowes  faft  clapped  their  handes, 
•f*  he  began  the  Protafis  with  Trochceis  o£Io?iariis :  which  kinde  of  verfe,  as 
it  is  but  feldome  and  rare  in  tragedies,  fo  is  it  never  ufed,  fave  onelie 
mEpitafi;   when  the  tragedie  is  hieft  and  hotefl,  and  full  of  greateft 
troubles.     I  remember  full  well  what  M.  JVatfon  merelie  fayd  unto  me 
of  his  blindenefTe  and  boldnes  in  that  behalfe  ;  although  otherwife  there 
pafTed  much  frendfliip  between  them.     M.  JVatfon  had  another  maner 
of  care  of  perfe6lion,  with  a  feare  and  reverence  of  the  judgement  of 
the  beft  learned ;  who  to  this  day  would  never  fuffer  yet  his  Abfalon  to  go 
abroad,  and  that  onelie  %  bicaufe  in  locis  paribus  Anapaftus  is  twife  or 
thrife  ufed  inflead  of  Iambus.     A  fmal   faulte,  and  fuch  a  one  as  per- 
chance would  never  be  marked,  no  neither  in  Italie,   nor  France.     This 
I  write,  not  fo  much  to  note  the  firft,  or  praife  the  laft,  as  to  leave  in 
memorie  of  writing,  for  good  example  to  pofteritie,  what  perfection  in 
any  time,  was  moll  diligentlie  fought  for  in  like  maner  in  all  kinde  of 
learnyng,  in  that  mofl  worthie  college  of  St.  Johnes  in  Cambridge, 

*  Who  he  means  I  know  not :  but  he  feems  to  have  had  St.  Hiercme  before  him,  when  he 
wrote  this  pafTage.  "  Unus  quidam,  poeta  nominatus,  homo  perlitteratuB,  cujus  funt  ilia 
"  C(.]!oquia  poetarum  ac  philofophorum,  quam  facit  Euripidem  et  Menandrum  inter  fe,  et 
"  alio  loco  Socratem  atque  Epicurum  dilTerentes,  quorum  states  non  annis,  fed  feculis  fcimus 
"  efTe  disjunvSlas;  quantos  is  plaufus  et  clamores  movet  ?  Multos  enim  condifcipulos  habet  ia 
"  theatro,  qui  fimul  literas  non  didicerunt."     Epiji.  ad  Nepct, 

t  "  Dividitur  nova  comcedia  in  quatuor  partes  :  prologum,  protafin,  epitafin,  cataflro- 
«  phen." 

X  What  is  here  afllgn'd,  could  never  be  the  true  reafon  of  Mr.  IFatfon's  refufing  to  publifh 
his  tragedy,  fo  accurately  compofed,  as  to  be  put  in  competition  with  ^/vt^aHaw's //■^z/;^.  For 
why  did  he  not  correft  what  he  judged  amifs  ?  a  thing  fo  very  eafy  for  him  to  do.  Tho' 
what  if  we  fay,  there  was  no  fault  in  this  refpeiFl:  committed,  nor  any  need  of  alteration  ? 
For  excepting  the  fixth  place,  the  Anapejl  has  free  liberty  to  ftand  where  it  pleafes  ;  and  that 
for  this  reafon,  efpecially  with  the  comedians,  as  Hepbeejiion  has  obferved. 

'Euf iVxElai  Si  -ura^oi  to??  Kwji/.ixorf  (7U^EJ^«f  o  ^Avdirxic©'.  rov  yx^  (iiov  Zrot  [Ai[A>i[ji,£voi, 
SfAoucri  SoatTv  Six\tX\iu.i\iui;  iixXiytiT^xi,  xj  jUl  {/x/a/I^w?.  o  Je  'Avxttxi;-^  ^ixXeXvyt-ivriV  zs'otsi 
■Trill  ijipoldiv.   Six  TO  Tpiirnjaov. 

I  luppofe  the  true  reafon  hereof  was,  either  an  unwillingnefs  to  appear  in  print,  or  a  difla- 
tisfadion  with  the  times,  he  being  one  of  the  ejedled  bifhops. 

T  t  Hi/lo- 
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{Diaria, 

,-.,•     •  "J  Auiiaks, 

Hi  I  tor  I  cum,  in's  ^ 

I  Conimentancs, 

'\JJi(ftam  hifioriiiin. 

For  what  pioprietie  in  wordes,  fimplicitie  in  fentences,  plainnefle  and 
Hght,  is  comlie  for  thefe  kindes,  Cajar  and  Lhie,  for  the  two  laft,  are 
perfite  examples  of  imitation.  And  for  thp  two  fiifl,  *the  old  paterns  be 
loft  ;  and  as  for  fome  that  be  prcfent,  and  of  late  tyme,  they  be  fitter  to 
be  read  once  for  fome  pleafure,  than  oft  to  be  pcrufed,  for  any  good 
imitation  of  them. 

rSenmmem  ;  as  Officia  CicerQnhy  &  Ethica  Arifl. 
FbiloTophicum,  in  )  Contmtionein  ;    as,    the  Dialogues  of  Pla'o,  Xenophony 
l_     and  Cicero. 

Of  which  kinde  of  learnyng,  and  right  imitation  thereof,  Carolus 
Sigonius  \\?i\.h.  written  of  late  both  learnedlie  and  eloquentlie  ;  but  bell 
of  all,  my  frende  Joan,  Sturmius,  in  hys  commentaries  upon  Gorgias, 
Platonis;  which  booke  I  have  in  writyng,  and  is  not  yet  fet  out  in  print. 

r  Hwniky 
Oratoriimiy  in  <  Mediocre y 
{.Sublime. 

Examples  of  thefe  three  in  the  Greke  tonge,  be  plentifull  and  perfitC;^ 

as  LyciaSy  Ijocrates,  and  Demojihenes  :  and  all  three,  in.  onlie  De?mjihe- 
nes  in  diverfe  orations ;  as  contra  Olympipdorwn,  in  Leptin.em,  and  pro  Cteji- 
phonte.  And  trew4t  is,  that  ii/i?rOTi5gr;?^j  writeth  of  DefnoJiheneSy  -f-  "  that 
"  all  fonr.es  of  eloquence  be  perfite  in  him."  In  Ciceroes  orations^ 
Medium  ^  Sublime^   be  mofc  excellentlie  handled ;  but  Humile  in  hi& 

*  "  Atqul  ne  noftros  contemnas,  inquit  Antonius ;  Graeci  ipfi  fie  initio  fcriptitarunt,  ut 
".  nofter  C'ato,  ut  Fiftor,  ut  Pifo.  Erat  enim  hifloria  nihil  aliud,  nifi  annalium  confe£tio." 
C'laro  de  Oral,  lib.  2. 

+  See  Hermogenes%  firft  book  de^Fcrniis  Oiat'mxis,  cap.  i.  I  have  not  the  Greek  by  me,, 
and  the  Latin  is  not  worth  citing, 

orations 
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orations  is  feldome  feen :  yet  neverthelelle,  in  other  bookcs,  as  in  fome 
parte  of  his  Offices,  and  fpecially  in  Farthionibus,  he  is  comparable  in 
hoc  humili,  &  dijciplinabili  gmere^  even  with  the  beft  that  ever  wrote  in 
Greke.     But  of  Cicero  more  fullie  in  fitter  place. 

And  thus  the  trew  difference  of  ftiles  in  everie  author,  and  everie 
kinde  of  learnyng,  may  eafily  be  knowne  by  this  divifion, 

r  Poeticum, 
_    „         1  Hiftoriciun, 

In  (jreJlllS  i   -n,  -,  r    ?  • 

J  rhilojophicum, 
[^^Oratorium. 
y.  .iJi ,',' 
Which  I  thought  in  this  place  to  touch  onelie,  not  to  prolecute  at 
large  ;    bicaufe,  God  wilHng,  in  the  Latin  tonge,  I  will  fuUic  handle  it 
in  my  booke  de  Imitatione, 

Now  to  touch  more  particularlie,  which  of  thofe  authors,  that  be 
now  mofl  commonlie  in  mens  handes,  will  fone  afFourd  you  fome  piece 
of  eloquence ;  and  what  manner  a  piece  of  eloquence ;  and  what  is  to 
be  liked  and  folowed ;  and  what  to  be  mifliked,  and  efchewed  in  them ; 
and  how  fome  agayne  will  furniflie  you  fully  withall,  rightly  and  wife- 
ly confidered,  fomewhat  I  will  write,  as  I  have  heard  Syr  "^ohn  Cheke 
many  times  fay. 

The  Latin  tonge,  concerning  any  part  of  purenefs  of  it,  from  the 
fpring  to  the  decay  of  the  fame,  did  not  endure  moch  longer,  *  than 
is  the  life  of  a  well  aged  man ;  fcarfe  one  hundred  years  from  the  tyme 
of  the  lafl:  Scipio  AJricanns  and  Laiius,  to  the  empire  of  Augujius.  And 
it  is  notable,  that  Velkius  PaterCulus  -f-  writeth  of  Tullie,    "  how  that  the 

"  per- 

*  "  Ipfe  ego  in  Britannia  vidi  fenem,  qui  fe  fateretur  et  pugnae  interfuifle,  qua  Ciefarem 
*•'  inferentem  arma  Britannlas,  arceie  litoribus,  e.t  pellere  aggteffi  funt,  Ita  ll  eum,  qui  arma- 
"  tus  C.Cajfari  reftitit,  vel  captivitas,  vel  voluntas,  vel  fatum  atiquod  in  Urbem  pertraxiflet, 
"  idem  C^farem  ipfum  et  Ciceronem  audirc  potuit,  et  noftris  quoque  a£lionibus  intereffe." 
Dialegus  de  Oratoribus^ 

\  "  Hiftoricos  (ut  Livium  quoque  priorum  jetati  adftiuas)  prater  Catonem,  &  quofdam 
•"  veteres  &  obfcuros,  minus  LXXX  annis  circumdatuni  svutn  tulit  ;    ut  ncc  poetarum  in 

T  t  2  •  *'  antiquius 
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"  pejfedion  of  eloquence  did  fo  remayne  onelie  in  him,  and  in  his  time, 
"  as  before  him  were  few  which  might  moch  delight  a  man,  or  after 
"  him,  any  worthy  admiration,  but  fuch  as  Tullie  might  have  feene, 
"  and  fuch  as  might  have  feene  Tullie."  And  good  caufe  why  ;  for  no 
perfection  is  durable.  Encreafe  hath  a  time,  and  decay  likewife ;  but 
all  perfit  ripenefle  remaineth  but  a  moment :  as  is  plainly  feen  in  fruites, 
plummes,  and  cherries;  but  more  fenfibly  in  flowers,  as  rofes,  and  fuch 
like ;  and  yet  as  trewlie  in  all  greater  matters.  For  what  naturallie 
*  can  go  no  hier,  muft  naturallie  yield  and  ftoupe  againe. 

Of  this  fliort  tyme  of  purenelTe  of  the  Latin  tonge,  for  the  firft 
fortie  yeares  of  it,  and  all  the  tyme  before,  we  have  no  piece  of  learn- 
yng  left,  fave  Plautus  and  Terence,  -f-  with  a  little  rude  unperfit  pam- 
fiet  of  the  elder  Cato.  And  as  for  Plautm^  except  the  fcholemafter  be 
able  to  make  wife  and  warie  choice,  firft,  in  proprietie  of  wordes,  then 
in  framing  of  phrafes  and  fentences,  and  chieflie  in  choice  of  honeftie 
of  matter  J  your  fcholer  were  better  to  play,  than  learne  all  that  is  in 
him.  But  furelie,  if  judgement  for  the  tonge,  and  direction  for  the 
manners,  be  wifely  joined  with  the  diligent  reading  of  Plautus,  then 
trewlie  Plaictus,  for  that  purenefle  of  the  Latin  tonge  in  Rome,  when 
Rome  did  moft  florifli  in  well  doing,  and  fo  thereby  in  well  fpeaking 
alfo,  is  foch  a  plentiful!  ftore-houfe  for  common  eloquence  in  meane 
matters,  and  all  private  mens  affaires,  as  the  Latin  tonge,  for  that  re- 
fpeft,  hath  not  the  like  againe.  When  I  remember  the  worthy  tyme 
of  Roine,  wherein  Plaiitta  did  live,  I  muft  nedes  honor  the  talke  of  that 
tyme,  which  we  fee  Plautus  doth  ufe. 

"  antiquius  citeriufve  proceffit  ubertas.  At  oratio,  ac  vis  forenfis,  perfeftumque  profae  elo- 
"  quentiae  decus,  ut  idem  feparetur  Cato,  (pace  P.  Cradi,  Scipionifque  &  Lslii  &  Graccho- 
"  rum,  &  Fannii,  &  Ser.  Galbae  dixerim)  ita  univerfa  fub  principe  operis  fui  erupit  TuUio  ; 
«'  ut  deleftari  ante  eum  pauciflimis,  mirari  vero  neminem  poffis,  nifi  aut  ab  illo  vifum,  aut 
'»  qui  ilium  viderit."     Paterculus. 

*  "  Alit  aemulatio  ingenia  :  &  nunc  intridia,  nunc  admiratio  incitationem  accendit,  Ma- 
"  ture  quoque,  (fo  I  think  it  Jhould  be  read)  quod  fummo  ftudio  petitum  eft,  afcendit  in  fum- 
"  mum:  difficilifque  in  perfedomora  eltj  naturaliterque  quod  procedere  non  poteft,  recedit." 
Idem, 

+  One  would  imagine,  Mr.  Afcham  had  never  feen  Fiif onus's  edition  of  Cato,  de  Re  Ru/iica  : 
fince  he  here  calls  i\  a  little  rude  imperfeft  pamphlet.  And  yet  'twas  printed  by  Rob.  Stepbem, 
«nno  1543. 

'Terence 
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'Terence  is  alfo  a  ftore-houfe  of  the  fame  tonge,  for  anotlier  tyme,  fol- 
lowing foone  after  j  and  although  he  be  not  fo  full  and  plentyful  as 
Plautus  is,  for  multitude  of  matters,  and  diverfitie  of  wordes ;  yet  his 
wordes  be  chofen  fo  purelie,  placed  fo  orderlie,  and  all  his  ftufFe  fo 
neatlii.,  packed  up,  and  vvittely  compaffed  in  every  place,  as,  by  all  wife 
mens  judgement,  "  he  is  counted  the  cunninger  workman,  and  to  have 
"  his  fhop,  for  the  rovv^me  that  is  in  it,  more  finely  appointed,  and 
"  trimlier  ordei  ed,  than  Plautus  is." 

Three  things  chiefly,  both  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  are  to  be  fJDecially 
confidered  j  the  matter,  the  utterance,  the  wordes,  the  meter.  The 
matter  in  both,  is  altogether  vi^ithin  the  compafle  of  the  meanefl  mens 
maners,  and  doth  not  ftretch  to  any  thing  of  any  great  weight  at  all : 
but  ftandeth  chiefly  *  in  utteryng  the  thoughtes  and  conditions  of  hard 
fathers,  foolifh  mothers,  unthrifty  young  men,  craftie  fervantes,  fotle 
bawdes,  and  wilie  harlots ;  and  fo  is  moch  fpent  in  finding  out  fine 
fetches,  and  packing  up  pelting  matters,  foch  as  in  London  commonlie 
come  to  the  hearing  of  the  mailers  of  Bridewell.  Here  is  bafe  ftufFe  for 
that  fcholer,  that  fhould  become  hereafter  either  a  good  minifler  in  re- 
ligion, or  a  civill  jentleman  in  fervice  of  his  prince  and  contrie ;  (except 
the  preacher  do  know  foch  matters  to  confute  them)  when  ignorance 
furelie  in  all  foch  thinges,  were  better  for  a  civill  jentleman,  than  know- 
ledge. "  And  thus  for  matter,  both  Plautus  and  Terence  be  like  raeane 
"  painters,  that  worke  by  halfes ;  and  be  cunning  onelie  in  making  the 
"  worft  part  of  the  pi6lure  :  as  if  one  were  fkilfull  in  painting  the  bodie 
"  of  a  naked  perfon  from  the  navell  downward,  but  nothing  elfe." 

For  word  and  fpeach,  Plautus  is  more  plentifull,  and  Terence  more 
pure  and  proper.  And  for  one  refpe6l,  Terence  is  to  be  embraced  above 
all  that  ever  wrote  in  thys  kinde  of  argument :  bicaufe  it  is  well  known, 

*  In  this  is  chiefly  contained  the  fubjed-matter  of  all  comedies  j  which  Ovid  has  inge- 
nioufly  compriz'd  in  two  verfes : 

Dum  fallax  fervus^  durus  pater.,  improba  Itna, 
Vivent,  dum  mentrix  blonda  j  Menandros  erit. 

And  fo  has  Terence  before  him  with  no  lefs  art,  in  the  prologue  to  his  EuHuchus. 

by 
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by  good  rccorde  of  leainyng,  and  that  by  *  Ciceroes  owne  witnes,  that 
fome  comedies  bearing  Terence  name,  were  written  by  worthy  S<:ipio,  and 
W\(QLalius;  and  nzmdy  Heautoniimorumenos  and  JJelphi.  And  therefore, 
as  oft  as  I  read  thofe  comedies,  fo  oft  dotli  found  in  myne  eare  the  pure 
finetaulkeof  Rome,  which  was  ufed  by  the  fioure  of  the  worthiert  nobili- 
tie  that  cvev  Rome  bred.  Let  the  \vifell:  man,  and  beft  learned  that  Uveth, 
read  advifedlie  over  the  firft  fcene  of  Heaiitontimorumenos^  and  tlic  firft 
fcene  oiAdelphi  ;  and  let  him  confiderately  judge,  whether  it  is  the  talkc 
of  a  fervile  ftranger  borne,  or  rather  even  that  milde  eloquent  wife  fpeach, 
which  Cicero  •\-  m  Briitin  doth  fo  lively  exprefle  in  Lrelius.  And  yet 
never thekfTe,  in  all  this  good  proprietie  of  wordes,  and  pureneffe  of 
phrafcs,  which  he  in  Terence,  ye  muft  not  follow  him  alwayes  in  placing 
of  them  ;  bicaufe  for  the  meter  fake,  fome  wordes  in  him  fomtyme 
be  driven  awrie,  which  require  a  ftraighter  placing  in  plaine  profe,  if 
ye  will  forme,  as  I  would  ye  fliould  do,  your  fpeach  and  writing  to 
that  excellent  perfitneile,  which  was  onely  in  TnUie,  or  onelie  in  Tul~ 
lies  tyme. 

The  meter  and  verfe  of  Plautus  and  Terence  be  verie  meane,  and  not 
to  be  followed  :  which  is  not  their  reproach,  t  but  the  fault  of  the  tyme, 
wherein  they  wrote,  when  no  kinde  of  poetrie,  in  the  Latin  tonge, 
was  brought  to  perfection  ;  as  doth  well  appeare  in  the  fragmentes  of 
Enriius,  CaciUns,  and  others,  and  evidentlie  in  Plautm,  and  Terence ;  \i 
thies  in  Latin  be  compared  with  right  Ikil  with  Hotner,  Euripides,  Ari- 

*  "  Secutus  fum,  non  dico  Caecilium,  Mane  ut  ix  poitu  in  Piraeum  ;  (malus  enim  auflor 
"  Latii'.itatis  eft)  fed  Terentium,  cujus  fabellae  propter  elegantiam  fermonis,  putabantur  a 
"  C.  Lselio  Icribi  :  Here  aliquot  adolejcentuli  coimus  in  Piraeum."     Cic.  lib.  7,  epiji.  ad  Jttic. 

t  "  De  ipfius  Lselii  &  Scipionis  ingenio,  quanquam  ea  jam  eft  opinio,  ut  plurimum  tri- 
*'  buatur  ambobus ;  dicendi  tamen  laus  eft  in  Laeiio  illuftrior. Nam  ut  ex  belJica 


J In  kngiim  tamcn  avum 

Manfeniht,  hodieque  manent  vcjligia  ruris, 
Strus  enim  Gracis  admovit  acumina  chartii  j 
Et  poji  Punica  bella  quietus,  quarere  ccEpit, 

^id  Sophocles,  et  Thefpis,  et  Mfchylus  utile  ferrtnt.      Horace,  cp.  i.  lib.  i  r. 

Jlophanes, 
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Jlophanes,  and  other  in  Greke  of  like  fort.  Cicero  himfelfe  *  dotli  com- 
plaine  of  this  unperfitnes  ;  but  more  plainly  ^dntilian,  faying,  -f-  In  Co- 
mcedia  maxime  claudicamus ;  &,  vix  levem  confcqiiimiir  umbram  :  and  mofl 
earneftly  of  all,  Horace  in  de  Arte  Poctica.  Which  he  doth  namely  propter 
carmen  lambicum  j  and  referreth  all  good  fludents  herein  to  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Grekc  tonge,  faying ; 

Vos  exemplaria  Gmca 
NoSturnd  verfate  manuy  vej-fate  diurnd. 

This  matter  maketh  me  gladly  remember  my  fweete  tyme  fpent  at 
Cambrige,  and  the  pleafant  talke  which  I  ha.d  oft  with  M.  Cheke,  and 
M.  Watjoti,  of  this  fault,  not  onely  in  the  olde  Lati?i  poets,  but  alfo  in 
our  new  Engli/lj  rymers  at  this  day.  They  wilhed,  as  n?-gi/' and  Ho- 
race were  not  wedded  to  follow  the  faultes  of  formei"  fathers,  (a  fhrewd 
marriage  in  greater  matters)  but  by  right  Imitation  of  the  pernt  Greci- 
ans, had  brought  poetry  toperfitnelie  alfo  in  the  Latin  tonge;  that  we 
Englijhmcn  likewife  would  acknowledge  and  underltand  rightfulhe  our 
rude  beggarly  ryming,  brought  firft  into  Italie  by  Gothes  and  Hunnes, 
when  all  good  verfes,  and  all  good  learnyng  to,  were  deilroycd  by 
them ;  and  after  caryed  into  France  and  Germanie,  and  at  laft  receyv- 
ed  into  Eng/ande  by  men  of  excellent  wit  indeede,  but  of  fmall  learnyng, 
and  lefle  judgement  in  that  behalfe. 

But  now,  when  men  know  the  difference,  and  have  the  examples 
both  of  the  beft,  and  of  the  worfV;  furelie  to  follow  rather  the  Gothes  m 
ryming,  than  the  Greekes  in  trew  veififying,  were  even  to  eate  acornes 
with  fwync,  when  we  may  freely  eate  whcate  bread  amonges  men.    In- 

*  "  Comicorum  fenarios  propter  fimilitudinem  fermonis  fic  fscpe  abjeftos  ejfie,  ,ut  nonriun- 
«  quam  in  his  numerus  ec  verlus  vix  iiuclligi  poiTit."  //;  Orat.  ad  BriAumi  Horace's  mdg- 
ment  is  much  the  fame,  more  particularly  with  refpeft  to  Plautits.  .  .  .    ,         ' 

f    "  In  comcedia  maxime  claudicamus  :  licet  Varro  dicat,  Mufas,  SX\\  Sto^onis  fc-ntentia 

"  Platdln-)  ferm'.ne  icculwas  fnijjc,  fi  Latine  loqui  vdhnt ;  licet  Csecihuin  vetercs   laudibus  fe- 

«  rant  ;    licet  Terentii  fcripta  ad  Scipionem  Africanum  rcferaiitur  :    qus  tamen  fum  in  hoc 

«'  genere  elegantiiEma,    &  plus   adhuc   habitura   gratiae,    fi   intra   verfus  trimetios  ftetiiTent. 

«  Vix  levem  confequimur  umrram  :  adeo  ut  mihi  fermo  ipfe  Romanus  non  recipere  vidcatur 

«  illam  folis  conceiTa'm  Atticis  Venerem,  quando  earn  ne  Grssci  quidem  in  alio  "cnere  lin^uffi 

"  obtinuerint."     ^t'lnt.  di  InJlU.Oiat.  lib,  lo.  cap.  i.. 

1  deede 
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dcede  Chaufer,  *  'Th.  Norton  of  Briftol,  -f-  my  lord  of  Surrey,  M.  Wiaf, 
%  Th.  Pbaer,  and  other  jentlemen,  in  tranllating  Ovide,  Palingenius, 
and  Seneca,  have  gone  as  fane  to  their  great  praife,  as  the  copie  they 
followed  could  cary  them.  But  if  foch  go;jd  wittes,  and  forward  dili- 
gence, had  bene  diredled  to  folow  the  beft  examples,  and  not  have  bene 
caryed  by  tyme  and  cuftome,  to  content  tiiemfelves  with  that  barbarous 
and  rude  ryniing  ;  amongcs  their  other  worthy  praifes,  which  they 
have  juftly  deferved,  this  had  not  bene  the  lead,  to  be  counted  amonges 
men  of  learnyng  and  ikill,  more  like  unto  the  Grecia?is,  than  unto 
the  Gothians,  in  handlyng  of  their  verfe. 

Indeede  our  EngliJJj  tonge,  having  in  ufe  chiefly  wordes  of  one  fyl- 
lable,  which  commonly  be  long,  doth  not  well  receive  the  nature  of 
Carmen  Heroicum  :  bicaufe  DaByliis,  the  apteft  foote  for  that  verfe,  con- 
teining  one  long,  and  two  fliort,  is  feldom  therefore  found  in  EngUJlo  j 
and  doth  alfo  rather  ftumble,  than  ftand  upon  Moftofyllabis.  ^intiUan, 
in  hys  learned  chapter  ||  de  Compofitmie,  giveth  this  Icifon  de  Monolyliabis 
before  me;  and  in  the  fame  place  doth  juftiie  invey  againft  all  ryming; 
that  if  there  be  anie  who  be  angry  with  me  for  mifliking  of  ryming, 
they  may  be  angry  for  company  too  with  ^intilian  alfo,  for  the  fame 
thing :  and  yet  ^imtilian  had  not  fo  jufl  caufe  to  millike  of  it  then, 
as  men  have  at  this  day. 

*  Thomas  Norton,  born  in  Brl/lol,  an  alchymift,  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV, 

t  "  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  fprung  up  a  new  company  of  courtly 
"  poets,  of  whom  Sir  Thomai  IViat  the  elder,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  were  the  two  chief- 
"  tains  ;  who  having  travelled  into  Italy,  and  there  tafted  the  fweet  and  (lately  meafures  and 
'•  flile  of  the  Italian  poefy,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  fcholes  of  Da"Ac,  Ariojio,  and 
"  Petrarch,  they  greatly  poli(hed  our  rude  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poefy  from  that  it 
"  had  been  before :  and  for  that  caufe  may  juftly  be  faid  the  firft  reformers  of  our  Engiijh 
"  metre  and  flile."    The  Art  of  Englifli  Poefy  ;   an  anonymous  writer  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 

X  "  In  C^een  Marie's  time  flouriflied  above  any  other  Doftor  Pha^r ;  one  that  was  well 
"  learned,  and  excellently  well  tranflated  into  Englifh  verfe  heroical,  certain  books  of  FirgO's 
"  /Eneis."     The  fame  author. 

II  "  Etiam  monofyllaba,  fi  plura  funt,  male  continuabuntur,  quia  necefle  eft,  compofitio 
"  multis  claufulis  concifa  fubfultet.  Ideoque  etiam  brevium  veiborum  ac  nominum  Mf:!nda 
"  continuatlo,  5t  ex  diverfo  quoque  longorum  :  afFerunt  enim  quandam  dicendi  tardiiatem. 
"  Ilia  quoque  vitia  funt  ejufdem  loci,  fi  cadentia  fimiliter  &  fimiliter  definentia,  &  eodem 
"  modo  declinata,  multa  jungantur."     Idem,  lib.  g.  cap.  4. 

And 
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And  although  Carmen  Exametriim  doth  rather  trotte  and  hohle,  than 
run  fmothly,  in  our  Englijh  tonge  ;  yet  I  am  fure  our  Englifi  tonge  *  will 
receive  Carmen  lambicum  as  naturallie  as  either  Greeke  or  Latin.  But 
for  ignorance  men  cannot  like,  and  for  idlenes  men  will  not  lahor,  to 
come  to  any  perfitnes  at  all.  For  as  the  worthy  poets  in  Athens  and 
Rotne  were  more  carefuU  to  fatisfie  the  judgement  -f-  of  one  learned, 
than  raflie  in  pleafing  the  humor  of  a  rude  multitude  }  even  fo,  if  men 
in  Englande  now  had  the  like  reverend  regard  to  learnyng,  fl^ill,  and 
judgement,  and  durft  not  prefume  to  write, '  except  they  came  with  the 
like  learnyng;  and  alfo  did  ufe  like  diligence  m  fearchyng  out,  not  onelie 
jull:  meafure  in  everie  meter  (as  everie  ignorant  perfon  may  eahelie  do) 
but  alfo  trew  quantitie  in  every  foote  and  lillable,  (as  onelie  the  learned 
fliall  be  able  to  do,  and  as  the  Grekes  and  Romans  were  wont  to  do) 
furelie  then  raflie  ignorant  heades,  which  now  can  eafily  reckon 
up  fourten  fyllables,  and  eafilie  ftumble  on  every  ryme,  either 
durft  not,  for  lacke  of  fuch  learnyng,  or  els  would  not,  in  avoyd- 
ing  fuch  labor,  be  fo  bufie,  as  everie  where  they  be  ;  and  flioppes  in 
London  fliould  not  be  fo  full  of  lewd  and  rude  rymes,  as  commonlie  they 
are-  But  now  the  ripefl:  of  tonge  be  readieft  to  write.  .  "  And  many 
"  daily  in  fetting  out  bookes,  and  balettes,  make  great  fliew  of  bloffoms 
"  and  buddes ;  in  whom  is  neither  roote  of  learnyng,  nor  fruit  of  wif- 
"  dome  at  all." 

*  This  our  incomparable  Milton,  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancients,  well  underflood ;  as 
indeed  he  did  every  thing  elfe,  worth  knowing,  in  the  whole  compafs  of  learning.  He  that 
reads  him  with  right  judgment,  will  eaiily  obferve,  what  ufe  he  makes  of  the  Iambic,  and  how 
frequently  in  the  fecond  place,  to  give  Itrength  and  firmnefs  to  his  verfe.  As  for  inftance, 
in  thefe,  which  I  never  read  without  the  greateft  admiration  : 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  fublime 
Upon  the  wing,  or  infwift  roc:  ccntend. 
As  at  th'  Olympian  games,  or  Y'yx.\\\an  fields. 

And  a  little  after,  in  this  fweet  verfe,  where  all  the  feet,  excepting  the  fourth}  are  Iambic^. 

For  eloquence  the  foul,  fong  charms  the  [enfe. 

This  excellency  almoft  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  our  language,  as  alfo  his  fetting  afide  rhyme, 
as  no  true  orniment  of  verfe,  I  queftion  not  but  Mr.  Milton  owes  in  a  great  meafure  (next  to 
his  own  natural  genius)  to  the  authority  and  reafon  of  this  wife  and  ingenious  writer.  'Tis 
certain,  he  had  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Cheke  in  great  veneration  :  and  to  me  he  feems,  in 
ihe  fliort  account  of  his  verfe,  printed  before  his  poem,  to  h.ive  had  our  author  in  his  eye. 

f  Saiis  eji  equitem  rnihi  plaudere,  ut  andax, 

Ccnlemptis  aliis,  explofa  Ai  bujcula  dixit.  Horace. 

U  u  Some, 
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Some,  that  make  *  Chaucer  in  Englijh,  and  Petrarch  in  Italian,  their 
gods  in  veifes,  and  yet  be  not  able  to  make  trewe  difference,  what  is  a 
fault,  and  what  is  a  juft  praife,  in  thofe  two  worthie  wittes,  will  moch  mif- 
like  this  my  wryting.  But  fuch  men  be  even  like  followers  of  Chaucer 
and  Petrarch,  as  one  iicre  in  Ejiglande  did  folow  Syr  Tho.  More ;  who, 
being  moft  unlike  unto  him  in  wit  and  learnyng,  neverthclefs,  in  wear- 
ing his  gowne  +  awrye  upon  one  flioulder,  as  Syr  Tho.  More  was 
wont  to  do,  would  nedcs  be  counted  lyke  unto  him. 

This  miflikyng  of  ryming  beginneth  not  now  of  any  new  fangle  fin- 
gularitie,  but  hath  bene  long  mifliked  of  many,  and  that  of  men  of 
greateft  learnyng,  and  deepeft  judgement.  And  foch  that  defend  it,  do 
lb,  either  for  lacke  of  knowledge,  what  is  bcftj  or  els  of  verie  envie, 
that  any  fliould  performe  that  in  learnyng,  whereunto  they,  as  I  fayd 
before,  either  for  ignorance  cannot,  or  for  idlenes  will  not  labor  to  at- 
tain unto. 

« 

And  you  that  praife  this  ryming,  bicaufe  you  neither  have  reafon  why 
to  like  it,  nor  can  fhew  learnyng  to  defend  it  ;  yet  I  will  helpe  you 
with  the  authoritie  of  the  oldeft  and  learnedefl  tyme.  In  Greece,  when 
poetrie  was  even  at  the  hiell  pitch  of  perfitnefs,  one  Simmias  Rhodius,  of 
a  certain  fmgularity,  wrote  a  book  in  ryming  Greeke  verfes,  naming  it 
'XloV,  conteyning  the  fable,  how  Jupiter,  in  likenes  of  a  fwan,  gat  that 
egge  upon  Lecta,  whereof  came  Caftor,  Pollux,  and  faire  Elena.  This 
booke  was  fo  liked,  that  it  had  few  to  read  it,  but  none  to  folow  it : 
but  was  prefenthe  contemned  j  and  foon  after,  both  author  and  booke 

*  J^ff'^^y  Chaucer,  born  at  Woodjlcck,  father  of  our  Englijh  poet"-,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard li.  who  gave  him  the  manour  of  Newhalme  in  Oxfordjhire.     He  died  in  1440. 

f  Of  this  ridiculous  and  fervile  imitation,  wife  men  have  always  complain'd.  Horace-'is 
full  of  it ;  and  fo  is  ^intilian,  and  Martial,  But  none  fo  appofite  as  Tutty,  in  his  fecond 
book  de  Oraiore : 

"  Nihil  eft  facil'ius,  quim  amiflum  imitari  alicsijus,  aut  (latum,  aut  motum.  Si  vero 
"  etiani  vitiofe  aliquid  eft,  id  fumere,  &  in  eo  vitiofum  effe,  non  magnum  eft  :  ut  ille,  qui 
"  nunc  etiam  amifta  voc',-  furit  in  republica  Fufius,  nervos  in  dicendo  C.  Fimbriae,  quos  ta- 
"■  men  habuit  ille,  non  aftl-quitur;  oris  prav;tatem,  &  verborum  iatitudinem  imitatur." 

Erofmns,  in  his  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  has  thefe  wcrJs :  "  Dexter  humerus  pai>}o 
"  videtur  eminentior  laevo,  prasfertim  cum  incedit ;  id  quod  illi  non  accidit  natura,  fed  afluc- 
"  tudine,  qualia  permulta  nobis  folent  adhaerere."     In  tpiji.  adUlricum  Huitenum. 

fo 
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fo  forgotten  by  men,  and  confiimed  by  tymc,  as  fcarfe  the  name  of  ei- 
ther is  kept  in  memoiie  of  learnyng.  And  the  hke  folie  was  never  folow- 
ed  of  any  many  hondred  years  after,  until  the  Hunnes  and  Gothians, 
and  other  barbarous  nations  of  ignorance  and  rude  fingularitie,  did  re- 
vive the  fame  foUe  agayne. 

The  noble  lord  Henry  *  Earleof  Surrey,  firfl:  of  all  Englijhmen,  in  tranf-  TheEarleof 
lating  the  fourth  booke  of  A^/r^/7 ;  and  -fGonfalvo  Periz,  that  excellent  ^'^'^''^y| 
learned  man,  and  fecretarie  to  king  Philip  of  Spaine,  in  tranflating  the  Periz. 
UliJJes  of  Homer  out  of  Greke  into  Spanijhe,  have  both,  by  good  juflge- 
ment,  avoyded  the  fault  of  ryming  :  yet  neither  of  them  hath  fullie  hit 
perfite  and  trew  verfifying.      Indeede  they  obferve  jufl  number,  and 
even  feete  :  but  here  is  the  fault,  that  their  feete  be  feete  without  Jointes, 
that  is  to  fay,  not  diflin6t  by  trew  quantitie  of  fillables.    And  fo  foch 
feete  be  but  benummed  feete  ;  and  be  even  as  unfitte  for  a  verfe  to  turne, 
and  runne  roundly  withall,  as  feete  of  bralTe  or  wood  be  unwieldie  to 
go  well  withall.     And  as  a  foote  of  wood  is  a  plaine  fliew  of  a  mani- 
fefl  maine :  even  fo  feete  in  our  Englip  verfifying  without  quantitie 
and  jointes,  be  fure  fignes,  that  the  verfe  is  either  borne  deformed,  un- 
natural, or  lame  j    and  fo  verie  unfeemlie  to  looke  upon,  except  to 
men  that  be  gogle  eyed  themfelves. 

The  fpying  of  this  fault  now,  is  not  the   curiofitie  of  EngliJJj  eyes, 

but  even  the  good  judgement  alfo  of  the  befl:  that  write  in  thefe  dayes 

in  Italicj  and  naniehe  of  that  worthie  Senefe  Felice  Figliucci;    who  :|:  ^^"^fe  Fe'i- 

— ■  ce  Figliucci. 

*  By  a  miftake,  it  was  printed  till  now,  Tlmnas  Earl  of  Surrej.  The  title  of  his  poems 
is,  Songs  and  Sonnets,  written  by  the  Right  Ho-.ourable  Lord  Henry  Howard,  la'.e  Eail  of  Sur- 
rey.    Of  him,    and  Sir  Thoniai  IFiat,  I  find  this  charafter  in  the  author  above  mentioned. 

*•  I  repute  them,  between  whom  I  find  little  difference,  for  the  two  chief  lanterns  of  light 
"  to  all  others,  that  have  fince  employed  their  pens  upon  Englijh  poefy.  Their  conceits  were 
"  lofty,  their  ftiles  ftatdy,  their  conveyance  cleanly,  their  terms  proper,  their  metre  fweet 
"  and  well  proportioned,  in  all  imitating  very  naturaljy  and  Iludioufly  their  mader  Francis 
"  Petrarch." 

f  Among  Mr.  Afcham's  letters,  there  is  one  to  this  learned  Spaniard,  wherein  he  recom- 
mends the  ambaffador  Sir  William  Cecil  to  his  acquaintance  and  friendfliip.  The  fuperfcrip- 
tion  of  the  letter  is,  Clnrijftmo  vlro,  D.  Ginfaho  Perijh,  Regis  Catholici  Secretaria  primario, 
^  ConfiUarlo  intimi,  Amico  meo  carijfima, 

X  The  title  of  this  Italian  book  is,  Fitofofia  Morale  fopra  il  iQ  libri  d'Ethica  d' Ari/lotiU. 

U  u  2  writing 
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writing  upon  Ariftotla  Ethickes  fo  excellcntlie  in  Italian,  as  never  did 
yet  any  one  in  myne  opinion,  either  in  Greke  or  Latin ;  amongeft  other 
thyngcs,  doth  moft  earneftlie  invey  againfl:  the  rude  ryming  of  verfes  in 
that  tongc.  And  when  foever  he  exprefleth  Ariftotles  precepts  with  any 
example  out  of  Homer  or  Euripides,  he  tranflateth  them,  not  after  the 
rymes  of  Petrarch,  but  into  fuch  kind  of  perfite  verfe,  with  hke  feete 
and  quantitie  of  fiUables,  as  he  found  them  before  in  the  Greke  tonge : 
exhorting  earnefllie  all  the  Italian  nation,  to  leave  of  their  rude  bar- 
barioufneffe  in  ryming,  and  folow  diligently  the  excellent  Greke  and 
Latin  examples  in  trew  verfifying. 

And  you,  that  be  able  to  underftand  no  more  than  you  finde  in  the 
Italian  tonge  ;  and  never  v/ent  farder  than  the  fchole  of  Petrarch  and 
Arioftus  abroad,  or  els  of  Chancer  at  home;  though  you  have  pleafure  to 
wander  blindlie  ftill  in  your  foule  wrong  way,  envie  not  others  that 
feeke,  as  wife  men  have  done  before  them,  the  faireft  and  righteft  way  : 
'  or  els,  befide  the  juft  reproach  of  malice,  wife  men  fliall  trewlie  judge, 
that  you  do  fo,  as  I  have  fayd,  and  fay  yet  againe  unto  you,  bicaufe 
either  for  idlenes  ye  will  not,  or  for  ignorance  ye  cannot,  come  by  no 
better  yourfelves. 

And  therefore,  even  as  Virgil  and  Horace  deferve  moft  worthie  praife, 
that  they  fpyng  the  unperfitnefs  in  Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  trew  imi- 
tation of  Homer  and  Euripides,  brought  poetry  to  the  fame  perfitnefs 
in  Latin,  as  it  was  in  Greke  -,  even  fo  thole,  that  by  the  fame  way 
would  benefite  their  tonge  and  contrey,  deferve  rather  thankes  than  dif- 
prayfe  in  that  bchalfe. 

And  I  rejoice,  that  even  poore  Englande  prevented  Italie,  firft  in  fpy- 
ing  out,  then  in  feeking  to  amend  this  fault  in  learnyng. 

And  here,  for  my  pleafure,  I  purpofe  a  little  by  the  way,  to  play 
and  fporte  with  my  mafter  T^ully  j  from  whom  commonlie  I  am  never 
wont  to  diflent.  He  himfelfe,  for  this  point  of  learnyng,  in  his  verfes 
doth  halt  a  little  by  his  leave :  he  could  not  denie  it,  if  he  were  alive ; 
nor-  thofe  defend  him  now  that  love  him  beft.  This  fault  I  lay  to  his 
charge ;  bicaufe  once  it  pleafed  him,  though  fom^vvhat  merelie,  yet  over- 
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uncurteflie,  to  rayle  upon    poore  Engla?ide,  objecling  both  extreme  beg- 
gaiie,  and  mere  barbarioiifnes  unto  it,  writyng  tlius  unto  *  his  frcnd  7"""'"  fay- 
Alticus :  "  There  is  not  one  fcruple  of  filver  in  that  whole  ille  j  or  any  Eifdand" 
"  one  that  knoweth  either  learnyng  or  letter." 

But  now,  mafter  Cicero,  blcfled  be  God,  and  his  fonne  Jefus  Chrift, 
whom  you  never  knew,  except  it  were  as  it  pleafed  him  to  lighten  you 
by  fome  fhadovi^ ;  as  covertlie  in  one  place  ye  confefTe,  faying,  -|-  Vcri-      Offic.. 
tatis  tnntum  umbram  conje5lamur,  as  your  mafter  Plato  did  before  you  : 
blelTed  be  God,  I  fay,  that  fixten  hundred  yeare  after  you  were  dead 
and  gone,  it  may  trewly  be  fayd,  that  for  filver,  there  is   more   corn- 
lie  plate  in  one  citie  of  Englande,  than  is  in  four  of  the  proudeft  cities 
in  all  Italic,  and  take  Rome  for  one  of  them  :    and  for  learnyno^,  be- 
fide  the  knowledge  of  all  learned  tonges  and  liberal  fciences,  even  your 
owne  bookes,  Cicero,  be  as  well  read,  and  your  excellent  eloquence  is  as 
well  liked  and  loved,  and  as  trewlie  folowed  in  Englande  at  this  day,  as 
it  is  now,  or   ever  was  fince  your  own  tyme,  in  any  place  of  Italie, 
either  at  Arpinum,  where  you  was  borne,  or  els  at  Rome,  where  you  was 
brought  up.     And  a  little  to  brag  with  you,  Cicero,  where  you  your- 
felfe,  by  your  leave,  halted  in  fome  point  of  learnyng  in  your  own  tonge,, 
many  in  Englande  at  this  day  go  flreight  up,  both  in  trewe  Ikill,  and 
right  doing  therein. 

This  I  write,  not  to  reprehend  TulUe,  whom  above  all  other  I  like 
and  love  beft ;  but  to  excufe  Terence,  becaufe  in  hys  tyme,  and  a  good 
while  after,  poetrie  was  never  perfited  in  Latin,  untill  by  trew  Imita- 
tion of  the  Grecians,  it  was  at  length  brought  to  perfedlion :  and  alfo 

*  "  Britaiinici  belli  exitus  exfpqtSatur  :  conftat  enim  aditus  infuls  eiTe  munitos  mirificis 
"  molibus.  P.tiam  illud  jam  cognitum  eft,  neque  argenti  fcrupulum  effe  ullum  in  ilia  iiifula, 
"  neque  ullam  fpem  prsedae,  niu  ex  mancipiis :  ex  quibus  nullos  puto  te  Uteris,  aut  muficis 
«  erudites  exfpedare."  Cic.  lib.  4.  Epiji.  ad  Attic,  ep.  16.  The  fame  thing  he  meiuions 
toT'ehatiui,  lib.'].  Faw.  EpiJi.  "  In  Britannia  nihil  efle  audio  neq'ie  auri,  neque  arvemi. 
"  Id  ii  ita  cP.,  efTedum  aliquod  fuadeo  capias,  et  ad  nos  quamprimum  recurras."  But  Ta- 
citus, in  the  life  oi'Jnilus  Agricola,  affirms  the  contrary.  "  Fert  Britannia. aurum  et  argen- 
"  turn,  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  vidtorise." 

f  "  Nos  veri  juris,  germ^nseque  juftitlx  folidam  et  expreflam  effigiem  nullam  tenemus  : 
"  umbra  et  imaginibus  utimur  :  eas  iplis  utinam  fequerernur !  feruntur  enim  ex  optimis  na- 
*'■  turse  et  veritatis  exemplis."     Clc.  Offic.  lib,  3.  cap.  ij. 
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thereby  to  exhoite  the  goodlie  wittes  of  Englande,  whiche  apt  by  nature, 
and  wining  by  defuc,  give  themfclves  to  poetrie  ;  tliat  they  rightly  uu- 
derftanding  the  barbarous  bringing  in  of  rymes,  would  labor,  as  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  did  in  Latitiy  to  make  perfit  alfo  this  point  of  learnyng, 
in  our  Englifo  tonge.  And  thus  much  for  Plautus  and  Terence,  for 
matter,  tonge,  and  meter  j  what  is  to  be  followed,  and  what  to  be  ef- 
c  he  wed  in  them. 

After  Plautus  and  Terence,  no  writyng  remayneth  untill  Tullies  tyme, 
except  a  few  fliort  fragmentes  of  L.  Crajfus  excellent  wit,  here  and  there 
*  recited  of  Cicero  for  example  fake  :  whereby  the  lovers  of  learnyng 
may  the  more  lament  the  lofTe  of  foch  a  worthie  witte.  And  although 
the  Latin  tonge  did  faire  bloome  and  blofTomc  in  L.  Crajfus,  and  M.  An- 
tonius-y  yet  in  Tullies  tyme  onely,  and  in  Tullie  himfelfe  chieflie,  was  the 
Latin  tonge  fuUie  ripe,  and  growne  to  the  hieft  pitch  of  all  perfe6lion. 
And  yet  in  the  fame  tyme,  it  began  to  fade  and  floupe,  as  Tullie  him- 
felfe, in  Brutus  de  claris  Oratoribus,  \  with  weeping  wordes  doth  wit- 

And  bicaufe  amonges  them  of  that  tyme  there  was  fome  difference, 
good  reafon  is,  that  of  them  of  that  tyme  fiiould  be  made  right  choice 
alfo.  And  yet  let  the  beft  Ciceronian  in  Italic  read  Tullies  familiar  epiftles 

*  In  the  firfl:  book  de  Oratore,  Antoniui  recites  this  paflage  out  of  Crajfrn's  oration  to  the 
commons  of  Ro/ne  :  "  Eripite  nos  ex  miferiis  ;  eripite  nos  ex  faucibus  eorum,  quorum  cru- 
"  delitas  noflro  fanguine  non  poteft  expleri :  nolite  finere  nos  cuiquam  fervire,  nifi  vobis  uni- 
''  verfis,  quibus  h  poflumus,  &  debemus." 

And  in  hi<  introduiftion  to  the  third,  TuUy  produces  this  fliort,  but  admirable  fragment, 
out  of  his  fpeech,  delivered  in  the  fenate-houfe  againft  the  Conful  Philip:  "  An  tu,  cum 
"  omnem  authoritatem  univerfi  ordinis  pro  pignore  putari?,  eamque  in  conrpe(flu  populi  Ro- 
*'  mani  concideris ;  me  his  pignoribus  exiftimas  pofle  terreri  ?  Non  tibi  ilia  funt  c<edenda, 
"  fi  Crafluni  vis  coercere.  Haec  tibi  efl:  excidenda  lingua:  qua  vel  evulfa,  fpiritu  ipfo  libi- 
"  dinem  tuam  libertas  mea  refutabit." 

+  "  Etenim  fl  viveret  Q.  Hortenfius,  csetera  fortalTc  defideraret  una  cum  reliquis  bonis, 
"  et  fortibus  civibus ;  hunc  autem  &  practer  csteros,  aut  cum  paucis  fuflineret  dolorem, 
"  cum  forum  populi  Romani,  quod  fuiflet  quafi  theatrum  illius  ingenii,  voce  erudita,  &Ro- 
*'  manis  Graecifque  auribus  digna,  fpoliatum,  atque  orbatum  videret. 

"  Nam  mihi,  Brute,  in  te  intuenti  crebro  in  mentem  venit  vereri,  ecquodnam  curriculum 
"  aliquanuo  fi^  habitura  tua  et  natura  admirabilis,  &  exquifita  dodtrina,  &  fingularis  induftria. 
"  Cum  enim  in  maximis  caufis  verfatus  efles,  &  cum  tibi  aetas  noflra  jam  cederet,  fafcefque 
"  fubmiiteret,  fubitb  in  civitate  cum  alia  ceciderunt,  turn  etiam  ea  ipfa,  de  qua  difputarc 
"  ordinjur,  eloquentia  obmutuit."     Cic.  de  darts  Orat. 

advif- 
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advifedly  over,  and  I  believe  he  fliall  finde  I'mall  difference  for  the  Latin 
tonge,  either  in  proprietie  of  wordes,  or  framing  of  tiie  fl-ile,  betwixt 
7«///V,  and  thofe  that  write  unto  him  :  as  Ser.  Sulpiiius,  A.  Cecina,  M. 
Ca/i'us,  M.  &  D.  Bruti,  A.  Pollio,  L.  Plajicus,  and  diverfe  otlier.  Read 
the  epiflles  of  L.  Plaiicus  in  the  tenth  book  ;  and  for  an  affay,  that  epiifle 
namely  to  the  confuls,  and  whole  fenate,  the  eighth  epiille  in  number  j  and 
what  could  be  either  more  eloquentlie,  or  more  wifelie  written,  yea  by 
Tullie  himfelfe,  a  man  may  julllie  doubt.  Thies  men  and  Tullie  lived 
all  in  one  tyme  i  were  like  in  authority,  not  unlike  in  learnyng  and 
Ifudie ;  which  might  be  jufl  caufes  of  this  their  equalitie  in  writing. 
And  yet  furelie,  they  neither  were  in  deede,  nor  yet  were  counted  in 
mens  opinions,  equal  with  Tullie  in  that  facultic. 

And  how  is  the  difference  hid  in  his  epiflles  ?  Verelie,  as  the  cunning 
of  an  expert  feaman,  in  a  faire  calme  frefli  river,  doth  little  differ 
from  the  doing  of  a  meaner  workman  therein  ;  even  fo,  in  the  fhort  cut 
of  a  private  letter,  where  matter  is  common,  wordes  eafie,  and  or- 
der not  moch  diverfe,  fmall  fhew  of  difference  can  appeare.  But  where 
Tullie  doth  fet  up  his  faile  of  eloquence  in  fome  broad  deep  argument, 
carried  with  full  tyde  and  wynde  of  his  witte  and  learnyng  j  all  other 
may  rather  fland  and  looke  after  him,  than  hope  to  overtake  him, 
what  courfe  foever  he  hold,  either  in  faire  or  foule. 

Foure  men  only  when  the  Latitt  tonge  was  full  ripe,  be  left  unto  us, 
who  in  that  time  did  flourifli,  and  did  leave  to  pofteritie  the  fruit  of 
their  witte  and  learnyng  j  Varro,  Saluji,  Ccefar^  and  Cicero.  When  I 
fay  thefe  foure  only,  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  even  in  the  fame  tyme 
moft  excellent  poetes,  deferving  well  of  the  Latin  tonge,  as  Lucretius^ 
Catullus,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  did  write.  But  bicaufe  in  this  little  booke 
I  purpofe  to  teach  a  yong  fcholer  to  go,  not  to  daunce  j  to  fpeake,  not 
to  fmgj  (when  poetes  indeede,  namely  £/>/«' and  Lyrici,  as  thefe  be, 
are  fine  dauncers,  and  trim  fingers)  but  Oratores  and  Hiflorici  be  thofe 
comlie  goers,  and  faire  and  wife  fpeakers,  of  whom  I  wiflre  my  fcho- 
ler to  wayte  upon  firft ;  and  after  in  good  order,  and  due  tyme,  to  be 
brought  forth  to  the  finging  and  dauncing  fchole.  And  for  this  con- 
lideration  I  do  meane  thefe  foure,   to  be  the  onlie  writers  of  that  tyme.. 

4  Varro*. 
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/arro.  Varro,  ill  his  bookes  de  Lingua  Latma,  &  Analogia,  as  thefe  be  left 
mangled  and  pvitched  unto  us,  doth  not  enter  there  into  any  great 
depth  of  eloquence ;  but  as  one  carried  in  a  fmall  low  veflel  himfdfe 
verie  nigh  the  common  fhore,  not  much  unlike  the  fifiier  men  of  Rye, 
and  hering  men  of  Yarmouth,  who  defeive  by  common  mens  opinion, 
fmall  commendation  for  any  cunning  failing  at  all.  Yet  neverthelefs 
in  thofe  bookes  of  Varro,  good  and  necellarie  ftuffe  for  that  meane 
kinde  of  argument,  is  verie  well  and  learnedlie  gathered  together. 

DeReRiiftt-      His  bookes  of  hufl^andrie  are  moch  to  be  regarded,  and  diligentlie  to 
^^'  be  read,   not  onelie  for  the  proprietie,   but  alfo  for  the  plentie  of  good 

wordes  in  all  contrey  and  hufbandmens  affaires ;  which  cannot  be  had 
.  by  fo  good  authoritie  out  of  any  other  author,  either  of  fo  good  a 
tyme,  or  of  fo  great  learnyng,  as  out  of  Varro.  And  yet,  bicaufe  *  he 
was  foure  fcore  year  olde  when  he  wrote  thofe  bookes,  the  forme  of 
his  flyle  there  compared  with  Tidlies  writyng,  is  but  even  the  talke  of 
a  fpent  old  man :  whofe  wordes  commonlie  fall  out  of  his  mouth, 
though  verie  wifelie,  yet  hardly  and  coldlie,  and  more  heavelie  alfo, 
than  fome  eares  can  well  beare,  except  onelie  for  age,  and  authorities 
fake  ;  and  perchance,  in  a  rude  and  contrey  argument,  of  purpofe  and 
judgement  he  rather  ufed  the  fpeach  of  the  contrey,  than  the  talke  of  the 
citie. 

And  fo,  for  matter  fake,  his  wordes  fometyme  be  fomewhat  rudej 
and  by  the  imitation  of  the  elder  Cato,  old  and  out  of  ufe.  And  being 
deepe  ftept  in  age,  by  negligence  fome  wordes  do  fo  fcape  and  fall 
from  him  in  thofe  bookes,  as  be  not  worth  the  taking  up  by  him 
that  is  carefuU  to  fpeake  or  write  trew  Latin ;  -f  as  that  fentence  in  him, 

*  For  this  we  have  Fanos  own  words,  in  the  beginning  of  his  firft  book  of  Country  Affairs  : 
"  Otium  Ti  effcm  confecutus,  Fundania,  commodius  tibi  hasc  fcriberem,  quse  nunc,  ut  po- 
"  tero,  exponam,  cogitans  efle  properandum  :  quod,  ut  dicitur,  fi  eft  homo  bulla,  eo  magis 
"  fenex.  Annus  enim  odiogefimus  admonet  me,  ut  farcinas  colligam  antequam  proficifcar 
"  e  vita." 

t  This  citation  I  have  corredted  from  Viflorius's  edition.  The  whole  fentence  is  this  : 
"  Itaque  non  fine  caufa  majores  noflri  ex  urbe  in  agris  redigebant  fuos  cives,  quod  &  in  pace 
"  a  rufticis  Romanis  alebantur,  &  in  bello  ab  his  tuebantur." 

Et 
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E/  in  pace  a  rufticis  Romanis  alebantur^  &  in  hello  ab  his  tueb'antiir.  A 
good  rtudent  muft  be  therefore  careful  and  diligent,  to  read  with  judge- 
ment over  even  thofe  authors,  which  did  write  in  the  moft  perfite  tyme. 
And  let  him  not  be  affrayd  to  try  them,  both  in  proprietie  of  wordes,  and 
forme  of  flile,*  by  the  touch  ftone  of  Cafar  and  Cicero ;  whofe  puritie 
was  never  foiled,  no  not  by  the  fentence  of  thofe,  that  loved  them 
worfl. 

All  lovers  of  learnyng  may  fore  lament  the  lofs  of  thofe  bookes  of  The  lofs  of 
Varro,  which  he  wrote  in  his  yong  and  luftie  yeares,  with  good  leifure,  Varroes 
and  great  *  learnyng,  of  all  parts  of  philofophie  ;  of  the  goodlieft  argu- 
mentes  perteyning  both  to  the  common  wealth,    and  private  life  of 
man ;  as,  de  Ratione  Studii&  de  Liberis  Educandii ;  which  booke  is  oft  recited, 
and  moch  prayfed,  in  the  fragmentes  of  Notiius,  even  for  authoritie 
fake.     He  wrote  mofl  diligentlie  and  largelie  alfo  the  whole  hiflorie  of 
the  flate  of  Rome ;  the  myfteries  of  their  whole  religion ;  their  laws, 
cuftoms,  and  government  in  peace  ;  their  maners,  and  whole  difcipline 
in  warre.  And  this  is  not  my  guefling,  as  one  indeed  that  never  faw  thofe 
bookes ;  but  even  the  verie  judgement,  and  plaine  teftimonie  of  Ti/ZZ/V 
himfelfe,  who  knew  and  read  thefe  bookes,  -f-in  thefe  wordes:     Tu  <?/^- Acad. 
tern  patrice ;   tu  defcriptiones  temporum  ;    tu  facrorum  jura  j    tu  facerdotum  j  Oysft- 
tu  domejlicam,  tu  bellicam  difciplinam  ;  tu  fedem  regionwiit  locorum  >  tu  om- 
nium divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  nomina,  genera,  officiay  caufas  aper- 
uijliy  &c. 

But  this  great  lofTe  of  Varro,  is  a  little  recompenfed  by  the  |  happy 
coming  of  Dionyjius  Halicarnaffceus  to  Rome  in   Augujlus  dayes :    who 

getting 

V 

*  ^intilian's  chara£ler  and  judgment  of  this  learned  writer,  we  have  in  his  tenth  book 
fie  Inji.  Orat.  "  Alterum  illud  eft,  &  prius  SatyrE  genus,  quod  non  foiacarminum  varietate 
"  mtdum  condidit  Terentius  Varro,  vir  Romanorum  eruditiflimus.  Plurimos  hie  libros, 
"  &  dodliffimus  compofuit,  peritiflimus  linguse  Latina;,  &  omnis  antiquitatis,  &  rerum  Grze- 
"  carum  noftrarumque ;  plus  tamen  fcientix  coUaturus,  quam  eloquentias." 

f  This  paflage  taken  out  of  Titlly's  firft  book  of  his  Ai:ademical  ^eftions,  St.  Augujiine  has 
alio  cited  fomewhat  more  fully  in  his  fixth  book  de  Civitate  Da. 

\  'Ej^u  xoiiZTrAEuVaf  si'f  IrxXiat/,  ajji,x  tu  x.oila,X'j^rii/xi  rov  'E^.(p<jMov  vroXifJi.ov  utto  ra 
2t|3«r8  Kxttrxo^,     This  account  he  gives  of  himfelf  in  the  introduction  to  his  hiflory  j  and 

X  X  in 
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getting  tlie  ppfllffion  of  Varros  librarie,  out  of  that  treafure  houfe  of 
learnyng  did  leave  unto  us  fonie  frute  of  Farros  witte  and  diligence ; 
I  meane,  his  goodlie  bookes  ile  jintiquitatibus  Romanis.  Varro  was  fo 
efteemed  for  his  excellent  learnyng,  as  Tullie  himfelfe  had  a  reverence 
Cic  ad  Att.  to  his  judgement  in  all  doutes  of  learnyng.  And  Antonius  Triumvir, 
his  enemie,  and  of  a  contrarie  fadlion,  who  had  power  to  kill  and  ba- 
nifti  whom  he  iillcd ;  *  when  Varros  name  amongcft  others,  was 
brought  in  a  fchedule  unto  him,  to  be  noted  to  death,  he  tooke  his 
penne,  and  wrote  his  warrant  of  favegard,  with  thefe  moil:  goodlie 
wordes,  Vivat  Varro,  vir  doSliJjmus.  In  later  tyme,  no  man  knew  bet- 
ter, nor  liked  nor  loved  more  Varros  learnyng,  than  did  St.  Aiigufiine-y 
as  they  do  well  underftand,  that  have  diligcntlie  read  over  his  learned 
bookes  dc  Civitate  Dei :  where  lie  hath  this  moft  notable  -f  fcntence  ; 
"  When  I  fee  how  much  Varro  wrote,  I  marvell  much,  that  ever  he 
"  had  any  leafuie  to  read:  and  when  I  perceive  how  many  thinges  he 
"  read,  I  marvell  more,  that  ever  he  had  any  leafure  to  write." 

in  his  fecond  book,  he  makes  this  honourable  mention  of  Varro  :  Aiyji  S\  x  Te^s'vIi^  Ovdlpun 
i\i  'AfVaioAoj/i'aK  iypx'^iv,  dvnp  tuv  xoilx  rrv  ccmt^i/  riX^KiXV  o:,>if/.x<rxvlciiv  zyoXvTritpo'Ti!cl(^, 
The  iofs  alfo  of  fo  many  of  Dicn)</iui's  books  we  may  juftly  lament :  for  had  they  been  pre- 
ferv'd  entire,  we  (hould  much  lefs  have  perceiv'd  the  wa;it  o(  Farm's  learning  and  diligence  : 
or  to  ufe  Balthafar  Bonifaciuih  words,  "  Si  hiftoria  Dionyfii  Integra  exftaret,  nihil  eflet,  cur 
••  Varronis  Thefauros  qusereremus." 

*  Whence  our  author  had  this  account,  I  know  not:  the  margin  directs  to  Clc.  ad  Attic. 
but  1  find  no  fuch  paffage.  It  feems  to  be  a  miftake  of  memory.  App':an,  in  his  4th  book  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  gives  a  very  different  relation.  OiXoti/*k,u:'vui'  Si  xi-rlv  uTroJ^EgaiSoK  tws 
yvu^tfJiuv,  xj  J"i£e;^oi/1wi/  £f  aAAtiAa?,  KaXuvoj  tj^suUn<r£,  kJ  tl)(^z'J  iv  ivxuXit,  h9x  'Avtuvi'^, 
ore  SioSi^n,  nxTiiyslo,  xj  rov  Ovxpfavx  ovStlq  ii/Soi/  ov\x  Wi^nvi  ^ioxttw),  »t£  ssu'tk  Ovx^puirl^, 
Jr£  K«^n^8.     See  the  fecond  Philip,  near  the  end. 

■|-  The  fecond  chapter  of  St.  Augufline%  fixth  book,  is  wholly  fpent  in  admiration  of  Varro's 
learning  and  induftry  ;  where  this  following  paffage  is,  to  which  Mr.  Afcham  alludes : 

"  Ifle  igitur  vir,  tarn  infignis  excellentifque  peritiae,  &  quod  de  illo  etiam  Terentianus 
"  elegantiifimo  verficulo  breviter  ait ; 

Vir  difiiffimus  undecunque  Varro  : 

"  qui  tarn  multa  legit,  ut  aliquid  ei  fcribere  vacafle  miremur :  tam  multa  fcripfit,  quam  multa 
"  vix  quenquam  legere  potuiffe  arbitror." 

The  number  of  his  works  is  almoft  incredible.  Aulus  GeUius  relates  from  Varro's  own 
words,  that  in  his  84.th  year,  he  had  writ  four  hundred  and  ninety  books  :  but  that  his  library 
having  been  plundered  during  his  profcription,  feveral  of  thtm  were  afterwards  milling. 
*'  Turn  ibi  addit,  fe  quoque  jam  duodecimam  annorum  hebdomadam  ingrefTum  effe,  &  ad 
"  eum  diem  feptuaginta  hebdomadas  librorum  confcripfiffe  :  ex  quibus  aliquam  multos, 
•'  quum  profcriptus  eflet,  direptis  bibliothscis  fuis,  non  comparuifle." 

5  And 
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And  fuielie,  li  Varros  bookes  had  remained  to  porteritie,  as  by  Gods 
providence  the  mofl  part  of  Tullie  did,  then  trewHe  the  Latin  tonge 
might  have  made  good  comparilbn  with  the  Greke,  ^ 

S  A  L  u  s  T. 

Salu/l  is  a  wife  and  worthie  writer ;  but  he  requireth  a  learned  read- 
er, and  a  right  confiderer  of  him.      My  deareft  frend,  and  beft  niaf- 
ter  that  ever  I  had,  or  heard  in  learnyng,  Syr  J.  Cheke,  (foch  a  man,  as 
if  I  fliould  hve  to  fee  Englande  breed  the  hke  againe,  I  feare,  I  fhould 
hve  over  long)  did  once  give  me  a  leflbn  for  Salujl^  which,  as  I  fliallpJ"  Z"*^" 
never  forget  myfelfe,  fo  is  it  worthie  to  be  remembred  of  all  thofe  that  judgement, 
would  come  to  perfite  judgement  of  the  Latin  tonge.     He  faid,  that  Sa-  ^"^  counfel 
liifl  was  not  very  fitte  for  young  men  to  learne  out  of  him  the  puritieo7saluft'."° 
of  the  Latin  tonge ;  becaufe  he  was  not  the  purefl  in  the  proprietie  of 
wordes,  nor  choileft  in  aptnes  of  phrafes,  nor  the  beft  in  framing  of 
fentences;   and  therefore  is  his  writing,  fayd  he,  neyther  plaine  for  the 
matter,  nor  fenfible  for  mens  underftanding. 

"  And  what  is  the  caufe  thereof,  Syr  ?"  quoth  I.  "  Verelie,  faid  he,  bi- 
"  caufe  in  Saluftes  wiiting,  is  more  arte  than  nature,  and  more  labor 
"  than  arte  :  and  in  his  labor  alfo  to  moch  toyle ;  as  it  were,  with  an 
"  uncontented  care  to  write  better  than  he  could ;  a  fault  common  to 
"  verie  many  men.  And  therefore  he  doth  not  exprelTe  the  matter 
"  lively  and  naturally  with  common  fpcach,  as  ye  fee  Xenophon  doth  in 
"  Greke ;  but  it  is  carried  and  driven  forth  artificiallie  after  to  learned 
"  a  forte,  as  Thucydides  doth  in  his  orations." 

"  And  how  cometh  it  to  paffe,  faid  I,  that  Cafar  and  Ciceroes  taike 
"  is  fo  natural  and  plaine,  and  Salujls  writing  fo  artificial  and  darke  j 
"  when  all  they  three  lived  in  one  tyme  ?"  "  I  will  freely  tell  you  my 
"  fanfie  herein,"  faid  he. 

"  Surely  Ccefar  and  Cicero,  befide  a  fmgular  prerogative  of  natural 
"  eloquence,  given  unto  them  by  God  ;  both  two  by  ufe  of  life  were 
"  daylie  orators  amonges  the  common  people,  and  greateft  councellors 
"  in  the  fenate  houfe  :  and  therefore  gave  themfelves  to  ufe  foch  fpeech, 

X  X  2  «  as 
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"  as  the  meanefl:  fhould  well  underftand,  and  the  wifcfl:  beft  allow : 
"  folowing  carefullie  that  good  counfell  of  y^A-//?o//^,  Loqiiendum,  utmul- 
"  ti  ;  fapicndum-,  ut  pauci. 

"  Salu/l  was  no  foch  man,  neyther  for  will  to  goodncfs,  nor  fkill  by 
"  learnyng ;  but  ill  given  by  nature,  and  made  worfe  by  bringing  up ; 
"  *  fpent  the  mofl:  part  of  his  youth  very  miforderly  in  riot  and  leach- 
"  ery,  in  the  company  of  foch,  who  never  giving  their  minde  to 
"  honeftdoyng,  could  never  inure  their  tonge  to  wife  fpeaking.  But  at 
"  laft  coming  to  better  years,  and  buying  witte  at  the  deareft  hand, 
"  (that  is,  by  long  experience  of  the  hurt  and  (hame  that  cometh  of 
"  mifchief)  moved  by  the  counfell  of  them  that  were  wife,  and  carried 
"  by  the  example  of  foch  as  were  good  ;  he  firft  fell  to  honeftie  of  life, 
"  and  after  to  the  love  of  ftudie  and  learnyng  :  and  fo  became  fo  new  a 
"  man,  that  C^efar  being  didator,  made  him  praetor  in  Numidia  ;  where 
"  he,  abfent  from  his  contrie,  and  not  inured  with  the  common  talke 
"  of  Rome,  but  fhut  up  in  his  ftudie,  and  bent  wholie  upon  reading,  did 
"  write  the  florie  of  the  Romans.  And  for  the  better  accomplifhing  of 
"  the  fame,  he  read  Cato  and  Pifo  in  Latin,  for  gathering  of  matter  and 
"  troth }  and  Thiicydides  in  Greke,  for  the  order  of  his  florie,  and  fur- 
".  nifhing  of  his  flyle. 

"  Cato  (as  his  tyme  required)  had  more  troth  for  the  matter,  than 
"  eloquence  for  the  ftyle.  And  fo  SaJuJi,  -f  by  gathering  troth  out  of 
"  Cato,  fmelleth  moch  of  the  roughnes  of  his  ftyle :  even  as  a  man 
"  that  eateth  garlike  for  helth,  fhall  cary  away  with  him  the  favor  of 
"  it  alfo,  whether  he  will  or  not.  And  yet  the  ufe  of  old  wordes,  is 
"  not  the  greatest  caufe  of  Salujies  roughnes  and  darkenefle.     There  be 

*  "  Haec  oftendunt,  inquit  Ger.  VoJJius,  vitam  Salluftii  laudari  a  nemine  pofle.  Nempe 
"  omnis  ejus  gloria  a  prsclaris  fcriptis  proficifcitur." 

f  His  extreme  afFe£lation,  and  fondnefs  for  Caio's  language,  is  feverely  cenfured  in  an  old 
epigram,  made  by  no  friend,  as  it  appears,  of  Sallujie's,  and  mencioned  by  ^intilian. 
"  Nee  minus  noto  Salluftius  epigrammate  inceffitur, 

Et  verba  aniiqui  multum  furate  Catcnis 
Crifpe,  Jugurthina  conditor  h'ljlaria. 

«  in 
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"  in  Salujl  *  fome  old   wordes  indeed,  as  patrare  bellum,  duclare  exerci- 

"  tu7n,  well  noted  by  ^intilian,  and  verie  much  mifiiked  of  him.    And 

"  \  iuppUcium  iov  fupplicatio;  a  word  fmelling  of  an  older  flore  than  the 

"  other  two,  fo  mifiiked  by  ^IntiUan,     And  yet  is  that  word   alfo  in 

tc  y^ffo^   fpeaking  of  oxen  thus.   Ad  viSlimas  farciutit,   atque  ad  Dco~ 

"  rum  feroant  fuppHcia  :  and  a  few  old  wordes  mo. 

"  Read  Salu/I  and  TuIIie  advifedlie  together,  and  in  wordes  you  fhall 
"  finde  fmall  difference  :  yea  Saluji  is  more  given  to  new  wordes  than 
"  to  olde,  though  fome  writers  fay  the  contrarie  :  as  |  claritudo, 
"  for  gloria  ;  4-  exaSli^  io^  perJcElc  ;  ||  facundia  for  cloquentia,     Thefe  two 

"  laft 

*  "  Ni  multltudo  togatorum  fuiflet,  quse  NumiJas  infequentes  prohibuit,  uno  die  inter 
*'  duos  reges  coeptum  atque  patratum  foret  bellum :"  in  his  jugurthine  war.  And  again,  in 
the  fame  hiftory  ;  "  Tamen  fpe  patrandi  belli."  So  likewife,  "  Dudaie  exercitum,"  in  his 
Catilinarian  confpiracy  ;  "  Quia  Cn.  Pompeius  invifus  ipfi,  magnum  exercitum  ducEtabat." 
And  in  his  hiftory  of  jugurtha  ;  "  Ipfe  quail  vitabundus,  per  faltuofa  ioca,  &  tramites  exer- 
*'  citum  dudlare." 

Thefe  expreffions  in  Sallujie,  ^iniU'ian  does  indeed  take  notice  of;  but  not  fo  much  fo 
find  fault  with  the  hiftorian  for  ufing  them,  as  with  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  and  fome  idle 
wits,  who  ftrained  the  fignification  of  thefe  words  to  a  loofe  and  wanton  meaning,  quite  con- 
trary to  the  hiftorian's  intention  and  defign. 

"  Vel  hoc  vitium  fit,  quod  >caxo'(palo>  vocatur :  five  mala  confuetudine  in  obfcasnum  in- 
"  telleftum  fermo  detortus  eft,  ut,  duiiare  exercitum,  &,  patrare  bellum,  apud  Saliuftium 
"  difla  fandte  &  antique,  ridentur  a  nobis,  fi  diis  placet  :  quam  culpam  non  fcribentium 
*'  quidem  judico,  fed  legentium  :  tamen  vitanda,  quatenus  verba  honefta  moribus  perdidi- 
"  mus,  &  evincentibus  etiam  vitiis  cedendum  eft." 

f  "  Itaq'^e  fenatus  ob  ea  feliciter  a£la,  Diis  immortalibus  fupplicia  decernere."  Bello  yw 
gwihlno.  The  following  pafiage  is  in  Varros  fecond  book  de  Re  Rujiica,  cap.  5.  but  ill  print" 
ed  in  the  firft  edition.  "  Tametfi  quidam  de  Italicis,  quos  propter  amplitudinem  pntftare 
*'  dicunt,  ad  vidlimas  farciunt,  atque  ad  Deorum  fervant  fupplicia."  And  in  his  Catil. 
**  In  fuppliciis  Deorum  magnifici,  domi  parci." 

X  "  Cam  praefertim  tam  multae  variaeque  fint  artes  animi,  quibus  fumma  claritudo  paratur:" 
in  his  preface  to  the  yugurthine  war.  And  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of  yugurtha  ;  "  In  tantam 
"  claritudinem  brevi  pervenerat,  uti  noftris  vehementer  carus,  Numantinis  maximo  terrofi 
"  effet."  •  ' 

4.  In  Horace  we  have  the  participle  exaSih, 

8ed  emendata  vidcri, 

Pukhraque,  et  exaiiis  minimum  dijlantia,  rniror. 

II  "  Facundia  Graecos,  gloria  belli  Gallos  ante  Romanes  fuilTe."  Bella  Catil.  And  in  his 
yugurthine :  "  Sed,  quoniam  ea  tempeftate  Romae  Memmil  facundia  clara  pollenfque  fuit." 
Now  whatever  Tully's  reafons  were  for  refufing  this  word,  yet  Horace,  it  is  very  certain,  and 
Ovid)  were  neither  of  them  fo  nice  in  this  refped.     The  former  ufes  it  at  leaft  four  times  ; 

and 
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"  laft  wordes,  exaBe  and  facundia,  now  in  every  mans  mouth,  be  ne- 

"  ver,  as  I  do  remember,  ufed  of  I'ullie;  and  therefore  I  thinke  they  be 

*'  not  good.    For  fiirely  Tullie,  fpeaking  every  where  fo  much  of  the 

"  matter  of  eloquence,  would  not  fo  precifely  have  abfteyned  from  the 

"  ^no'cAq  faaindia,  if  it  had  been  good;   that  is,  proper  for  the  tonge, 

"  and  common  for  mens  ufe. 

The  caufe  "  ^  could  be  long  in  reciting  many  foch  like,  both  olde  and  new 
why  Saluft  "  wordes  in  Saluft :  but  in  verie  deed,  neyther  oldnes  nor  newnes  of 
TuT  ''''^  "  wordes,  maketh  the  greatefl  difference  betwixt  SahiJ  and  'Tiiilie  :  but 
"  firll:,  ftrange  phrafes,  made  of  good  Laii?i  wordes,  but  framed  after 
"  the  Greeke  tonge  ;  which  be  neyther  choifely  borrowed  of  them,  nor 
"  properly  ufed  by  him  :  then  a  hard  compofiticn,  and  crooked  fram- 
"  ing  of  his  wordes  and  fentences ;  as  a  man  would  fay,  Engllp)  talke 
"  placed  and  framed  outlandiHi-like.     As  for  example  firll  in  phrafes : 

"  Niinius  and  ajiitnus,  be  two  ufed  wordes  :  yet  *  homo  Jiimius  animi,  \i 
"  an  unufed  phrafe.  Fulgus,  and  amat,  zndjieri,  be  as  common  and  well 
"  known  wordes  as  may  be  in  the  Lat/n  tonge :  yet  -f-  id  quod  vulgo 

and  lHyJfes's  fpeech  is  well  known.  And  what  is  more  to  the  purpofe,  Terence  has  it  in  his 
prologue  to  Heaiitont.  But  here  we  muftobferve,  words  that  will  fuit  with  poetry  will  not  do 
fo  with  oratory,  as  Tully  himfeif  declares  in  his  book  de  Oratcre, 

*  This  phrafe,  as  I  remember,  is  only  in  his  Fraaments :  "  Impotens,  &  nimius  animi  eft." 
In  the  fame  fenfc  is  that  of  Haace,  "  Nimium  mero  Hylaeum." 

f  If  I  miftake  not,  this  expreffion  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  Sal'uJIe ;  but  is  formed  by 
Mr.  Afcham  in  imitation  of  his  flile  in  other  places.  ^intUran,  in  his  ninth  book,  has  a  paf- 
faee  not  unlike  it:  "  Ex  Grreco  vero  tranflata  vel  Salluftii  plurima  :  quale  efl,  fulgus  awat 
"■  fieri."  And  in  his  Jugurth'we  war  :  "  Tametfi  multitudo,  quae  in  concione  aderat,  ve- 
"  hementer  accenfa,  terrtbat  eum  clamore,  vultu,  fape  impttu,  atque  aJiis  omnibus,  quae 
««  ira  fieri  amat,  vicit  tamen  impudentia." 

In  this  place,  we  have  amat  either  ufed  as  an  imperfonal,  or  elfe  (what  is  ftill  more  harfli, 
and  repugnant  to  the  La:'ir.  conftruftion)  in  imitation  of  the  deck  tongue,  joined  to  a  nomi- 
native plural  :  in  which  language  ipiAfT  is  frequent  enough  in  this  fenfe  j  and  fo  are  olSi, 
tTTiValai,  TT'^uxf,  but  more  efpecially  among  the  poets. 

As  to  the  woi-d  itfelf,  whatever  objeflioiis  it  may  be  liable  to  in  profe,  where  every  thing 
fhould  be  plain  and  eafy  ;  yet  I  fee  no  realbn  why  it  (hould  be  excluded  poetry.  Horace, 
f'm  fure,  had  no  fuch  fcruple  againft  it,  as  appears  from  thefe  lines,  fecure  of  any  cenfure. 

Aurwn  p:r  medlos  ire fatellites 

Et  pirrumpere  amat  faxOf  potsniius 

lilu  fulmineo. 

"  amat 
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amat fieri,  hvjolei  fieri,  is  but  a  ftrange  and  Grekifi  kind  of  wiit- 
"  ing.  Ingem  and  vires,  be  proper  wordes ;  yet  *  vir  ingcm  virium,  is  an 
"  unproper  kinde  of  fpeaking.  And  fo  be  likewife  csgcr  conftlii,  promp- 
"  ii/Jimus  belli,  tcrriius  animi,  and  many  fuch  like  phrafes  in  Saliifl, 
"  borowed,  as  I  fayd,  not  choifly  out  of  Grekc,  and  ufed  therefore  un- 
"  properlie  in  Latiti. 

"  Againe,  in  whole  fentenccs,  wliere  the  matter  is  good,  the  wordes 
"  proper  and  plaine,  yet  the  fenfe  is  hard  and  darke ;  and  namely  in 
"  his  prefaces  and  orations,  wherein  he  ufed  mod  labor.  Which  fault  is 
"  likewife  mTbucydides  in  Greke,  of  whom  Salufi  hath  taken  the  great- 
"  efl  part  of  his  darknefie.  For  ThucydiJes  likewife  wrote  his  florie, 
"  not  at  home  in  Grece,  but  abroad  in  Italie ;  and  therefoi'e  fmelleth  of 
"  a  certaine  outlandifli  kinde  of  taike,  ftrange  to  them  of  Athens,  and 
"  diverfe  from  their  writing  that  lived  in  Athens  and  Greece,  and  wrote 
"  the  fame  time  that  Thucydides  did  :  as  Ly/ias,  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  IJocra- 
"  tes,  the  pured  and  playneft  writers  that  ever  wrote  in  any  tonge, 
"  and  bell:  examples  for  any  man  to  follow,  whether  he  write  Latin, 
"  Italian,  French,  or  Eaglifi:).  "Thucydides  alfo  femeth  in  his  writing, 
"  not  fo  much  benefited  by  nature,  as  holpen  by  arte,  and  carried  forth 
"  by  defire,  fludie,  labor,  toyle,  and  over  great  curiofitie :  who  fpent 
"  twenty  feven  yeares  in  writing  his  eight  bookes  of  his  hiftory.  Sa- 
"  lu/l  likewife  wrote  out  of  his  contrie,  and  followed  the  faultes  of 
"  Thucydides  to  much ;  and  boroweth  of  him  fome  kinde  of  writing, 
"  which  the  Latin  tonge  can  not  well  beare ;  as  •fcajus  ?iominativus  in  di- 

"  verfe 

*  This  expreffion  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  Fragments :  "  Iiigens  ipfe  virtum,  atque 
"  animi."  And  fo  is  Conftlii  esger :  and  likewife  this  fentence,  "  Neque  virgines  nuptum  a 
•'  parentibus  niittebantur,  fed  ipfas  belli  promptiflimos  delegebant."  And  laftly,  "  Tetrar- 
«'  chas  rcgefque  territos  animi  firmavit." 

f  Here,  for  want  of  better  copies,  thefe  two  learned  gentlemen  were  led  afide  to  a  wrong 
cenfure  of  their  author.  For  this  paflage,  beyond  all  difpute,  (as  later  editions  have  fettled  it) 
is  thus  to  he  read  ;  "  Itaque  ab  iniperatore  facile,  qua  petebant,  adepti.  MifTae  funt  eo  co- 
•'  hoites  Ligurum  quatuor,  &  C.  Annius  praefeflus."  'Tis  a  fhort  fcheme  of  fpeech,  fami- 
liar to  5'a//«//f,  and  other  writers  ;  wherein  the  auxiliary  verb  [tint  is  elegantly  left  out.  In 
the  fame  manner,  Livy  fpeaking  of  Tulltis  Ho/iiliui :  "  Imperitabat  turn  C.  Cluilius  Albae, 
"  utiinque  legati  fere  (lib  idem  tempus  ad  res  repetendas  miffi." 

And  is  not  this  a  demonflration  of  the  neceflity  of  corred^  and  accurate  editions  }  Will  not 
this  alfo  teach  foms  men  of  letters  civility,   and  good  manners  ?  Will  not  this  oblige  them  tO' 

modefty. 
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"  vcrfe  places  abfolute  pofitus ;  as  in  that  place  of  his  Jugurthi tie  war,  fpeak- 

"  ing  Je  Lcptitanis  :   Itaqiie  ab  impcratore  facile  qua  petehant^  adept  i^  mi  [fee 

"  Junt  eo  cohortes  higurum  quatiior.     Tliis  thing  in  participles,  ufed  fo  oft 

"  in  Thucydides,  and  other  Greeke  authors  to,  may  better  be  borne  with- 
"  all-;    hwX.  Saluft  ufeth  the  fame  more  ftrangelie  and  boldlie,  as  *  in 

"  thies  wordes ;  Multis  fibi  qui/que  imperium  petentibus.     I  believe,   the 

"  beft  grammarian  in  Englande  can  fcarce  give  a  good  rule,  why  qui/que 

"  the  nominative  cafe,  without  any  verbe,  is  fo  thruft  up  amongefi:  fo 

"  many  oblique  cafes." 

Some  man  perchance  will  fmile,  and  laugh  to  fcorne  this  my  writ- 
ing, and  call  it  idle  curiofitie,  thus  to  bufie  myfelfe  in  picking  about 
thefe  fmall  pointes  of  grammcr ;  not  fitte  for  my  age,  place  and  cal- 
ling, to  trifle  in.  I  truft  that  man,  be  he  never  fo  great  in  authoritie, 
never  fo  wife  and  learned,  either  by  other  mens  judgement,  or  his  own 
opinion,  will  yet  thinke,  that  he  is  not  greater  in  Etiglajide,  than  Tullie 
was  at  Ro}}7e ;  nor  yet  wifer,  nor  better  learned,  than  Tullie  was  him- 

modefly,  if  they  chance  to  fee  a  little  better  than  others  in  the  fame  argument,  and  difcover  a 
miftake,  that  has  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  fuch  as  have  gone  before  ?  Will  any  one  pro- 
nounce his  fellow-ftudent  ignorant  and  illiterate,  for  fome  little  omiflion  or  inadvertency, 
wlien  he  fees  two  fuch  champions  in  all  polite  learning,  foiled  for  want  only  of  one  fingle 
point  fixed  in  its  right  place  ?  So  liable  to  error  is  human  frailty  !  fo  fhort-fighted  iSrthe 
keeneft  eye  I   and  fo  narrow  and  confin'd  is  the  moft  comprehenfive  underftanding ! 

*  "  Sed  poftquam  in  Hifpania  Hercules,  ficut  Afri  putant,  interiit :  exercitus  ejus  com- 
"  pofitus  ex  gentibus  variis,  amiflb  ducc,  ac  paflim  multis  fibi  quifque  imperium  petentibus, 
"  brevi  dilabitur." 

This  is  the  fentence  at  length  :  and  I  perceive  learned  men  have  given  themfelves  no  fmall 
trouble,  tho'  indeed  to  little  purpofe,  in  reconciling  it  to  the  rules  of  common  fyntax.  And 
yet  what  can  be  more  eafy,  if  we  thus  fupply  what  is  certainly  to  be  underftood  ?  Multis 
(fibi  quifque  fciiicet  petebat)  imperium  petentibus.  This  I  take  to  be  the  right  way  to  account 
tor  it.  One  fentence,  wherein  flronger  affirmation  is  made,  refpedting  each  individual,  in  a 
fhort  fuccinft  form  of  fpeaking,  is  included  in  another. 

But  if  this  be  thought  fo  difficult  a  queflion,  as  to  have  the  ablefi:  grammarian  in  England 
called  upon  to  clear  it;  what  (hall  we  fay  to  this  conftru(Slion  in  Livy,  Raptim  quihus  quifque 
piterat  elatis ;  which  I  take  to  be  much  more  knotty  and  intricate?  'Tis  in  his  firft  book, 
where  he  is  defcribing  the  ruins  of  yf/^a.  Here,  if  I  miftake  not,  we  have  a  ^uxe  jltt'.ck 
idiom  brought  to  Rcme ;  the  relative  and  antecedent  being  joined  in  the  fame  cafe.  In  plaia 
language  fully  exprefled,  it  ought  to  have  been,  Raptim  i:s,  qua  quifque  poterat  effcrre,   tlatis. 

Thefe  conftruflions  I  look  upon  as  pleafmg  irregularities,  or  fond  innovations,  what  the 
Greeks  call  (r-xf^a^a,  xxti/oTr^nnia.;,  at  firft  forwardly  introduced,  and  afterwards  by  ufe  and 
cuftom  eftablifhed.  Of  this  nature  are,  Cui  nomt-n  lull,  and  Laiiea  nomen  erat,  and  fuch  like  j 
thought,  no  queftion,  to  be  beauties,  like  moles  in  a  fair  face. 

4  felfe ; 
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felfe  :  who,  at  the  pitch  of  threefcore  yeares,  in  the  middes  of  the  broylc 
betwixt  Cczfar  and  Pompei,  when  he  knew  not  whither  to  fend  wife 
and  children,  which  way  to  go,  where  to  hide  hirnfelfe ;  yet  in  an  ear- 
ned letter,  amongeft  his  earnefl  councels  for  thofe  heavie  tynies, 
concerning  both  the  common  flate  of  his  conti'ey,  and  his  own  private 
affaires,  he  was  neither  unmyndfiill,  nor  alhamed  to  reafon  at  large, 
and  learne  gladlie  of  Atlicus,  a  lefle  point  of  grammer,  than  thefe  be, 
noted  of  me  in  Sah/fte  :  *  as  whether  lie  Oionld  write  ad  Pirceea,  in  Pi- 
rceca,  or,  in  Pinxcum,  or,  Pircectwj,  fine  Pntpcfitione.  And  in  thofe  heavie 
tymes  he  was  fo  carefull  to  knovv  this  fmall  point  of  grammar,  that 
he  addeth  thefe  wordes,  Si  hoc  mihi  ^riTrj^a  perfoheris^  magna  fne  moleftia 
liber dr  is. 

If  Tullie,  at  that  age,  in  that  authoritie,  in  that  care  for  his  contrey, 
in  that  jeopardie  for  himfelfe,  and  extreme  neceffitie  of  hys  deareft 
frendes,  being  alfo  the  prince  of  eloquence  hymfelfe,  was  not  afliamed 
to  defcend  to  thefe  low  pointes  of  grammer  in  his  owne  naturall  tonge ; 
what  fliould  fcholers  do  ?  yea  what  fhould  any  man  do,  if  he  do  think 
well  doyng  better  than  ill  doyng,  and  had  rather  be  perfite  than  meane, 
fure  than  doutefull  j  to  be  what  he  fliould  be,  in  deed ;  and  not  feem  what 
he  is  not,  in  opinion  ?  He  that  maketh  perfitnes  in  the  Latin  tonge  his 
marke,  muft:  come  to  it  by  choice  and  certain  knowledge,  not  ftumble 
upon  it  by  chance  and  doutfiill  ignorance.  And  the  right  fleppes  to 
reach  unto  it  be  thefe,  linked  thus  orderlie  together,  aptnes  of  nature, 
love  of  learnyng,  diligence  in  right  order,  conftancie  with  ])Ieafant  mo- 
deration, and  alwayes  to  learne  of  them  that  be  beft;  and  fo  fliall  you 
judge  as  they  that  be  wifefl.     And  thefe  be  thofe  rules  which  worthie 

*  "  Venio  ad  Pirasea,  in  quo  magis  rcprehendendus  fum,  quod  homo  Romanus  Pirara 
"  fcripferim,  non  Firaeutn,  (fic  eiiim  omnes  noftri  locuti  funt)  quam  quod  in  addiderim. 
"  Non  enim  hoc  ut  oppido  pr*pofui,  fed  ut  loco  :  &  tamcn  Dionyfius  nofter,  qui  eft  nobif- 
"  cum,  &  Nicias  Cous  non  rebatur,  oppidum  efle  Pirsea,  fed  de  re  videro.  Noftrum  qui- 
•'  dem  fi  eft  peccatum,  in  eo  eft,  quod  non,  ut  de  oppido  locutus  fum,  fed  ut  de  loco  ;  fe- 
"  cutufique  fum,  non  dico  Cascilium,  Mane  ut  c.\-  portu  in  Piraeiim  ;  (malus  enim  au£lor  La- 
"  tinitatis  eft)  fed  Terentium,  cujus  fabellae  propter  elegantiam  putabantur  a  C.  Lselio  fcribi : 
"  Heri  aliquot  ndol^fctntuU  coiimus  in  Piraeum."  ('Tis  much  better  in  the  editions  of  Terence, 
in  Pirseo)  "  &  idem,  Mercater  hoc  addebat,  captam  e  Suiiio.  Quod  fi  (Jji/kk?  oppida  elle 
"  volumus ;  tarn  eft  oppidum  Sunium,  quam  Piraseus.  Sed,  quoniam  grammaticus  es,  ft 
"  hoc  mihi  tl^nmi'-x  perfolveris,  magna  me  moleftia  libeiaris." 

Y  y  Mr. 
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Mr.CMe  dyd  Impart  unto  me  concerning  Salu/ie,  and  the  right  judge- 
ment of  the  LaiJ/2  tonge. 

'  C     ^      S     A     R. 

Cafar,  for  that  little  of  him,  that  is  left  unto  us,  *  is  like  the  halfe 
face  of  a  Fefius,  the  other  part  of  the  head  being  hidden,  the  bodie  and 
the  reft  of  the  members  unbegun  ;  yet  fo  excellentlie  done  by  Apelles, 
as  all  men  may  ftand  ftill  to  maze  and  mufe  upon  it ;  and  no  man 
ftcp  forth  with  any  hope  to  performe  the  like. 

His  feven  bookes  de  Bello  Galileo,  and  three  de  Bello  Civili,  be  written 
fo  vvifelie  for  the  matter,  fo  eloquentlie  for  the  tonge,  that  neither  his 
greateft  enemies  could  ever  finde  the  leaft  note  of  parcialitie  in  him,  (a 
marvelous  wifdom  of  a  man,  namely  wrytuig  of  his  own  doynges)  nor 
yet  the  beft  judgers  of  the  Latin  tonge,  nor  the  moft  envious  lookers 
upon  other  mens  wrytinges,  can  fay  any  other,  but  all  thinges  be  moft 
perfitlie  done  by  him. 

Brutus,  Cahus,  and  Calidlus,  -f  who  found  fault  with  Tullies  fulnes  in 
wordes  and  matter,  and  that  rightlie  ;  for  Tullie  did  both  confefle  it, 
and  mend  it :  yet  in  Ccefar  they  neither  did,  nor  could  finde  the  like, 
or  any  other  faulte. 

And  therefore  thus  juftlie  I  may  conclude  of  Ccefar,  that  whereas  in  all 
other,  the  beft  that  ever  wrote  in  any  tyme,  or  in  any  tonge,  in  Greke 
or  Latin,  (I  except  neither  Plato,  Demojtheties,  nor  Tullie)  fome  fault  is 
juftlie  noted  ;  in  Ccefar  onelie  could  never  yet  fault  be  found. 

*  "  Accedit  eodem  teftis  locuples  Pofidonius,  qui  etiam  fcribit  in  quadam  epiftola,  Pub. 
"  Rutiliuni  Rufum  dicere  folere,  qui  Panatium  audierat,  ut  nemo  piflor  eflet  inventus,  qui 
"  CoEe  Veneris  earn  partem,  quam  Apelles  inchoatam  reliquiifet,  abfolveret  :  (oris  enim 
"  pulchritudo  reliqui  corporis  imitandi  fpem  auferebat)  fic  ea,  quae  Panastius  prxtermififler, 
"  &  non  perfecifTet,  propter  eorum,  quae  perfcciflet,  prsftantiam,  neminem  efle  perfecutum." 
Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  3. 

t  "  Satis  conftat  ne  Ciceroni  quidem  obtre£tatores  defuifle,  quibus  inflatus  et  tumens, 
*'  nee  fatis  pred'us,  fupra  modum  exultans  et  fuperfluens  et  parum  Atticus  videretur."  Dia- 
hgUi  de  Oraioribus, 

Yet 
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Yet  neverthelefie,  for  all  this  perfite  excellencie  in  him,  yet  It  is  but 
one  member  of  eloquence,  and  that  but  of  one  fide  neither ;  when 
we  muft  looke  for  that  example  to  follow,  which  hath  a  perfite  head, 
a  whole  bodie,  forward  and  backward,  armes  and  legges  and  all. 


Thus  are  we  come  to  the  end  of  what  is  left  us  on  this  fubjecS,  by  this  truly  learned  and  in- 
genious writer  ;  whofe  excellentjudgment  and  abilities  fcem  little  inferiour  to  the  ableft  mafters 
of  antiquity  :  and  had  he  lived  to  have  perfefted,  what  is  here  but  a  rough  draught,  at  befr, 
an  unfiniftied  work;  I  much  queftion,  whether  any  rhetorician,  e'nhcr  Greek  or  Ro?nan,  would 
have  been  of  more  ufe  in  the  ftudy  of  oratory,  or  deferved  greater  efteem  of  learned  men. 
But  here  I  muft  add  his  own  fimilitdde,  and  compare  him,  as  he  did  Cafar,  to  the  inimitable 
face  of  the  Csan  Venus,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Apcllci  ;  unhappily  left  imperfeft,  and  ever  fo 
'to  remain,  for  want  of  an  able  artift  of  equal  fkill,  to  give  it  its  jufc  beauty,  and  to  add  fome 
little  colouring,  and  ornament,  which  feem  defedlive. 

In  order  to  make  the  piece  complete,  as  I  think,  a  full  and  diftir.iSl:  chara£ler  of  TuUy,  to- 
gether with  a  whole  chapter  about  Declamation,  or  the  conftant  exercife  and  praflice  of  in- 
vention, is  ftill  wanting.  Tully  by  our  author  is  joined  with  Varro,  Sallujie,  and  drfar,  as 
the  moft  unexceptionable  writers  of  the  pureft  age,  and  beft  patterns  for  imitation.  And 
how  comes  he,  whom  Mr.  Afcham  chiefly  admires,  when  the  other  three  are  fo  largely  de- 
fcribed,  to  be  palled  over  in  filence  }  And  yet  this  he  feems  to  promife,  p.  323,  in  thefe  words: 
But  of  Cicero  more  fully  in  fitter  place  :  unlefs  we  fay,  he  referved  this  for  his  Latin  work  ; 
which  doth  not  feem  probable.  Again,  p.  267,  y{\.  Afcham  tells  us,  theve  are  fix  ways  ap- 
pointed for  the  learning  of  to>:giies,  and  increafe  of  eloquence,  which  he  defigns  particularly  to 
treat  of.     Declamation  is  the  laft  there  mentioned,  and  yet  we  have  not  one  word  about  it. 

But  if  any  one  is  not  yet  fatisfied  with  what  I  fay,  Mr.  Afcbam's  letter  to  his  friend  Stur- 
mius  of  Strafiburgh,  printed  at  the  end  of  this  treatife,  wherein  he  gives  a  full  account  of  his 
Schole-mafter,  will  fufSciently  convince  him.  In  one  place,  he  modeftly  defires  leave  of  his 
friend,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  inftance  out  of  Tully,  for  a  farther  illuftratlon  of  the  argu- 
ment in  hand,  as  he  had  done  before  him.  And  afterwards,  near  the  end  of  the  fame  letter, 
he  earneftly  entreats  Sturmius  to  fend  him  with  all  fpeed  what  he  had  lately  writ  on  the  fame 
fubje£l  ;  that  his  Schole-mafter,  as  yet  almoft  naked  and  unfightly,  might  thence  receive 
fome  better  drefs,  before  he  appeared  in  publick.  But  thefe  paflages  being  no  where  to  be 
found  in  this  treatife  before  us,  prove  beyond  exception,  that  a^  excellent  as  this  work  is,  yet 
it  was  defigned  for  farther  improvements,  and  greater  perfeftion,  had  the  author  enjoyed  a 
longer  life. 

This  is  what  I  thought  necefTary  to  acquaint  the  reader  with,  before  I  took  my  leave  of 
him  ;  not  doubting  in  the  leaft  of  his  candour  and  ingenuity,  either  towards  the  author,  or 
myfelf:  n  r  have  I  any  thing  more  to  add,  hut  an  earneft  recommendation  (if  that  is  ftill 
necefTary)  of  this  little  work,  in  itfelf  almoft  invaluable,  to  the  careful  perufal  and  ftudy  of 
all  young  gentlemen,  for  whole  ufe  it  was  at  lirft  defigned,  and  is  now  publifhed. 


The    E  N  D  E    of   the    SCHOLE    MASTER. 


■"•ISu  St.-** 
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CAMBDENUS. 


Penultlmus  *  hujus  anni  dies  (DigrefTiunculx  in  boni  viri  memonam 
ignofcite)  ultimus  erat  Rogero  Afchamo,  qui  in  Eboracenfi  Comitatu 
natus,  et  Cantabrigis  educatus,  inter  primes  noftrse  nationis,  literas  La- 
tinas  et  Grscas,  ftilique  puritatem  cum  eloquentiae  laude,  excoluit  : 
Elizabethae  fludiis  aliquamdiu  prasfuit,  eidemque  reginae  ab  epiftolis  erat 
Latinis.  Cum  tamen  alea  et  Aledlryomaohia  plus  nimio  obledlaretur, 
re  tenui  vixit  et  obiit,  relidis  duobus  libris,  elegantiffimis  ingenii  monu- 
mentis  lingua  vernacula,  quorum  alterum  Toxophilmn,  alterum  Scholar- 
cham  infcripfit. 


* 


1568. 


ROGERO      ASCHAMO      ANGLO, 
G,        B    U    C    H    A    N    A    N    U    S. 

Afchamum  extindum  patrite  Grajaeque  Camenae, 

Et  Latize  vera  cum  pietate  dolent. 
Principibus  vixit  carus,  jucundus  amicis. 

Re  modica,  in  mores  dicere  fama  nequit. 


JOAN 
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GRatum  eft,  mi  Sturmi,  &  mihi  perjucundum,  quod  fcribis  de  Imltatlone  Oratorio,  tuis 
hoc  tempore  a  te  di(£lata.  An  iiiihi  placitura  fit,  q'lasris  ?  IViitte  qujefo,  h  qua^n 
primum  mitte,  quae  didtata  fuiit :  polliceris  enim,  &  ipfa  repra;fentaiione  nihil  exop- 
tatius,  nihil  longius  mihi  exiftit.  Meum  judicium  prsecogriofcere  vis.  Non  inihi  tsntum 
fumo,  mi  Sturmi,  nee  confilium  libenter  interpono.  Sed  meam  de  imitandi  ra.'.'i',?,  five 
opinionem,  quje  levis  eft,  five  defiderationem,  quae  permagna  eft,  fatis  quidem  fusi.-,  nimis 
fortafle  audadter,  aperiam.  Et  haec  mihi  cogitanti  fubinde  occurrit,  quani  verum  illud  fit, 
quod  dicitur,  Amhorum  omnia  ejje  communia  ;  non  tarn  commodorum  ac  fortunas,  ut  ego  in- 
telligo,  mutua  munera,  quam  animorum  &  voluntatis  eadem  ftudia.  Nee  magis  ilia  huma- 
nitatis  &  ofliciorum,  quim  noftra  hac  doflrinx  &  literarum. 

Scribis  tu  de  Imitatione  \  &  ego  nonnihil  cogito  de  eodem  argumento  :  fed  tu  abfolute  eru- 
ditisjam,  ac  viris  ;  ego  inchoate,  rudibus  adhuc,  &  pueris  :  &  hoc  quidem  confilio.  Sunt 
mihi  duo  filii,  JEgidius,  h  Dudlaus  Afihami.  mm  Stwviius  Jfchamus,  vivit  ille  quidem,  fed 
nunquam  moriturus.  Cum  his  meis  filiis  non  illuftiem  fortuna:  fplendorem  promittere  pof- 
lum,  aliquem  certe  doflrinae  cultum  illis  relinquere  ipfe  cup'o.  Paro  igitur  illis  Pracepioremy 
non  ilium  foris  fumptuofa  mercede  conducendum,  fed  rudi  a  me  ftilo  domi  jam  delineatum. 
Formam  ejus  in  duos  include  libellos  :    prior  magnam  partem  >;'9ixoj  eft  ;    alter  difciplinabilis. 

Et  quia  meus  hie  Praceptor  non  e  Graecia,  non  ex  Italia  accerfitus,  fed  in  hac  barbara  in- 
iula  natus,  &  domi  intra  parietes  meos  altus  eft  ;  prcpterea  barbare,  hoc  eft  Anglice,  loqui- 
tur. Sic  enim  fermo  ejus  convenienter  quidem,  &  propior  &  proprior  horum  noftras  gentis 
morum  eft  futurus  ;  &  noftris,  nonalienis;  Anglis,  non  exteris  fcribo.  Praeterea  ofiicio, 
quod  patriae,  quod  Uteris,  utriufque  in  me  merito,  jure  quidem  debeo,  aliqua  ex  parte  de- 
funflus  fuero  ;  fi  hoc  meo  ftudio,  ftudium  in  parentibus  liberaliter  fovendi,  in  eorum  liberis 
alacriter  difcendi  literaf,  poffit  nonnihil  excitari. 

Sed  eft  Praceptor  hie  meus  non  Cantabrigienfis,  fed  Vindeforius :  Aulicus,  non  Academi- 
cus.  Ideoque  non  illuftriorem  aliquam  oftentat  doftrinam  ;  fed  mediocrcm,  h  nonnulium, 
quoad  poteft,  oftendit  ufum.  Neque  tamen  ipfe  fum  tarn  noftrae  linguae  inimirus,  quin  len- 
tiam  illam  omnium  ornamentorum,  cum  diflionis,  turn  fententiarum  admodum  effe  capa- 
cem  ;  &  efte  item  hoc  argumentum  non  tarn  aridum,  &  exile,  quin  Anglice  etiam  aiOjiflo- 
'yoo',ipii<Tbot.i  pnflit  ;  fi  in  ariificem  aliquem,  qualis  fuit  Checus  nofter,  &  funt  adhuc  apud  nos, 
bmithus,  &  Haddonus,  incidiflet.  At  fi  quid  fortafle  boni  in  hoc  tamen  libello  inerit,  illud 
omne  tibi,  mi  Sturmi,  acceptum  eft  referendum,  quae  enim  fcribo,  ftudui  certe  ut  eflent  omnia 
Sturmiana.  Et  volo  quidem,  ut  filii  mei,  per  hoc  a  patre  rudi  more  eongeftum,  et  perquam 
humile  veftibulum,  in  iljuftre  illud,  &  omni  artificio  perpolitum,  Sturmii  Gvmnafium  ingre- 
diantur.  Exftabit  tamen  aliquid,  &  eminens  erit,  in  hoc  meo  Sj^oAari'i'u),  perpetuum  ni- 
mirum  perpetui  mei  h  in  te  amoris,  &  de  te  judicii  teftimonium. 

Praceptor  igitur  hie  meus  fatis  habet,  fi  viam  refle  muniat,  &  quafi  per  ecrtos  gradus,  fa- 
CJIem  paret  aclfcenfum  ad  fublimiores  illas  rite  aperiendas  fores  Academiae  Sturmians.  Gra- 
dus 
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dus  funt  hi :  primus,  Linguarum  Vcrfio  ;  non  dico  fimplicem  expiicationem  ignotx  flnguas 
quje  in  fciiolis  qiiotidiana  eft,  &  ore  prasceptorls  folum  traditur  :  fed  iteratam,  &  quafi  reel- 
procaiitem  duarum  linguarum,  utriulque  utrobique  vertendarum  rationem.  Nimirum  ut  Grae- 
ca  Latin^',  &  turn  ut  eadem  ipflx  Latiiia  Greece  denuo  convertantur  ;  jufta  commentatione,  & 
diligenti  Scriptione  cum  proprio,  non  alieno  ftilo.  Temper  adhibita.  £t  fic  ego  intelligo  utile 
illud  imprimis,  Sc  prudens  confilium  cum  L.  Crafli  in  prima  de  Ornto-e^  turn  Plinii  Secundi 
ad  fuum  Fufcum  in  feptimo.  Atque  vix  credibile  eft,  ad  quam  excellentem  ci:m  Latine  turn 
Graece  iiitelligendi  f'acultatem,  ip(e  Divam  noflram  Eiizabetiiam,  hac  geniinatae  convcrfiouis 
rationc,  (cripto  fcmpcr  reddita,   brevi  tempore  peiduxi. 

Scquuntur  reliqui  gradus  ;  Paraphrafis,  Metaphrafn,  Epitome,  Imiiatio,  Commentalio^  Scrip- 
lio,  is"  Declci?natio.  Per  hos  gradus  Piaeceptor  meus  cautius  h  timidiiis,  porredla  fua  nonnun- 
quam  manu,  difcipulos  fuos  dcducit.  bunt  enim  hi  grades  nonnihil  lubrici  ;  &  facilis  in  illls 
eft  proiiipfio,  ni  cauiio  5c  judicium  adhibeatur.  At  quo  feror  ?  Nas  ego  teniere  nimis,  qui, 
cum  faciem  tantiim  Pri^cepi;ris  m  i  tibi  oftendere  volui  ;  non  folum  caetera  niejnbra  aperio  & 
cxplico,  fed  interiors  ilia  ejus  confilia  &  feiifus  omnes,  nee  prudenter,  nee  pudentcr  effero. 
Sed  quid,  ni  plane  ac  palam  omnia  ad  te  ?  Accipe  igitur,  quod  dicere  infti:ui  etiam  de  Imi- 
tatione. 

In  loco  de  Imitatione  longiufculus  eft  Praceptor  wei/s.  F'atetur  fe  omnes  fere  &  veteres  & 
recentes,  qui  de  Imitatione  fcripferc,  cupidc  perlegilTc.  Pre  bare  fe  multos,  admirari  verci 
neminem,  pra?ter  unum  Sturmium.  Aliqui  certe  recte,  qui  fmt  imitandi ;  fed  quomodo  in- 
ftituenda  fit  ipfa  imitandi  ratio,  folus  docet  Sturmius.  Itaque,  fi  cum  ilia  perfeflione  praecep- 
torum,  qua  in  Literata  tua  Nobililate,  Sc  Amijfa  dicendi  Ratioiie,  pleniflime  tradita  funt,  co- 
piam  etl.tn  exemplorum  conjunxifles  ;  quid  praeterea  requirendum  efl'et  amplius,  non  video. 
Namque,  ut  in  vita;  &  morum,  fic  in  dottrinas  &  ftudiorum  ratione  omni,  longe  plus  poft'ent 
exempla,  quam  prascepta.  In  illarum  veto  rerum  fii'e  arte,  five  facultate,  quae  lola  imitatione 
perfici  videntur  ;  prccepta,  aiit  nullum,  aut  perexiguum  habent  locum  ;  cum  exempla  ifthic 
vel  folitaria  plane  regnant.  Pidores,  fculptores,  fcriptores  hoc,  &  prudenter  intelligunt,  & 
perfedte  prasftant. 

Atque  ut  Oratores  etiam  in  horum  numero  collocem,  movet  nonnulia  ratio  ;  jubet,  qus 
ilia  eft  Qtiind^iliani  auiE^oritas  ;  qui  dicir,  Ciceronem,  (nee  Cicero  de  fe  hoc  ipfe  tacet)  ju- 
cunditatem  IfocFatis,  copiam  Platonis,  vim  Demoftheiiis  effinxiffe.  &  effingere,  in  imitatione 
nee  ne  propriam  fedcm  habeat,  omnes  vident.  Verum  enimvero  oftendere,  &  judicare  fo- 
lum, ubi  hoc  facit  Cicero,  mediocris  diligentis,  vulgaris  &  quotidiani  eft  laboris.  Hoc  Pe- 
rionius,  Viftorius,  Stephanus,  &  alii  in  Cicerone  :  hoc  Macrobius,  Heflus,  &  nuper  diligen- 
tiflime  omnium  Fulvius  Urfinus,  in  Virgilio  :  hoc  accurate  etiam  Clemens  Alexandriiius, 
quinto  STfW|U.aT«i/  in  veteribus  Gragcis  fcriptoribus  attentavit.  Sed  hi  omnes  perinde  funt, 
utoperarii  &  b;ijuli  ;  qui,  cum  comportent  materiam,  decfte  certe  in  opere  faciundo  non  pof- 
funt,  mercedem  tamen  ipfi  perexiguain,  &  laudem  quidem  non  maximam  promerentur. 

Atqui  docere  perfpicue  &  perlede,  qua  ratione  Cicero  vel  Demofthenem,  vel  Platonem 
imitatur,  finguLuis,  fateor,  dof^rinje,  fumnii  judicii,  rarne  laudis  exiftit.  Sed  hasc  laus  ad- 
huc  prsceptioiiis  tota  propria  eft.  Aliud  volo,  plus  require.  Opifex  nobis,  &  Architeftus 
opus  eft,  qui  feparata  conjungere,  rudia  perpolire,  &  to;um  opus  conftruere,  artihciofa  rati- 
one noverit.  £t  illud,  mea  certe  opinione,  hoc  modo  :  "  Hinc  Demofthcnis  locum,  illinc 
"  Ciceronis  produci  cupio.  Turn,  digito  Artificis  me  primum  duci  volo  ad  ea,  qus  in 
"  utroque  funt  aut  eadem,  aut  fimillima.  Deinde,  quae  funt  in  hoc  addita,  &  quo  confiJio  ; 
"  turn,  quae  funt  ablata,  &  quo  judicio.  Poftremo,  quje  funt  commutata  ;  &  quo,  ac  quam 
*'  vario  artificio  :  five  id  in  verborum  deleflu,  five  in  fententiarum  forma,  five  rn  membro- 
"  rum  circumdudtione,  five  in  argumcntorum  ratione  ccnfiftat.  Nee  uno,  aut  altero  ex- 
<'  emplo  contentus  ero.  Numero  multa,  genere  varia,  ex  Platone,  ex  Ifocrate,  &  Demoft- 
"  bene;  &  ex  Ariftotele  in  libris  Rhetoricis  exempla  expeto.'' 

Patior  Praccptorem  parcum  efie  in  praeceptorum  traditione,  modo  libcralem  fc,  &  lartrum 
in  exemplorum  non  folum  produtSione,  quod  laboris  eft  &  diligentia;,  verum  -etiam  traif^a- 
tione,  quod  eft  dodrinae  ct  judicii,    oftendat.      Horiim  volumen,   illorum  paginam  ipfe  re- 
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quiro.  Ncc  mihi  moleflum  erit,  fi  eadtm  via  &  ratione,  C*farem  cum  Xenophontc,  Sal- 
luftiumcum  Thucydide,  Livium  cum  Polybio,  Virgilium  cum  Homero,  Horatium  cum  Pin- 
daro,  &  Senetam  etiam  cum  Sophocic,  &  Euripide  conjungat.  nifi  forfan  fatius  erit  facere, 
quod  hi  prudciiter  niciuiu,  qui  perfeclc  fcribere  volunt.  H.-erent  enim  hi,  &  defigunt  fe  lotos 
in  uno,  k  eo  pcrfeiSliilimo,  excmplo.  Nee  (e,  vel  diftrahi  ad  varia,  vel  deduci  ad  dc-teriora 
exempla  libenter  patiuntur.  Tamen  fi  carmen  pangcre  vellem  ;  nihil  Virgilio  divinius,  nihil 
Horatio  dodtius  iuihi  poilum  proponcre.  SeJ  ad  diccndi  facultatem,  ipfuin  Ciccronem  fi  non 
foliim,  certe  potiffimum  volo.  Et  dari  mihi  exemplum  cupio  Ciceronem  Imitatorem,  non 
Imitatorem  Ciceronis. 

Equidcm  ampleiSlor  unice  Ciceronis  imitationem  :  fed  earn  dico  &  primam  ordine,  &  prae- 
cipuam  dlgnitate,  qua  Cicero  ipfe  Grxcos  ;  non  qua  Laflantius  olim,  Omphalius  nuper,"  aut 
qua  mulio  tclicius  quidam  Ita'i,  (lalli,  Lulitani,  Ji  Angli  Ciceronem  funt  fccuti.  Nam  quil- 
quis  tuerit  non  folum  diligens,  fed  ctiam  cum  peritus  dodrina,  turn  prudens  judicio  obferva- 
tor,  quibus  veftigiis  infiftit,  &  quos  gradus  fyit  ipfe  Cicero,  dum  Grscos  fiquitur,  affcqui- 
tur  aut  prscurrit ;  &  fcienter  animadvcrtit,  quibus  in  locis,  &  qua  ratione  hie  nofler  ipfis 
Griecis  plerumque  par,  fxpiflime  fupcrior  evadit  ;  is  dcmum  tuto,  &  refla  via  ad  imitandum 
ipfum  Ciceronem  perveniet.  Qiii  enim  i:  teliigcnter  videt,  quomodo  Cicero  fecutus  eft  alios, 
pcrfpiciet  ille  longc  fcliciflimc,  quomodo  ipfe  Cicero  fit  fequendus.  Et  propterea,  non  poffum 
piobareconfdium  Eartholonisi  Riccii  Ferraricnfis,  docStiflimi  licet  viri.  qui,  cum  fic  fcripfcrit 
deredta  imitandi  ratione,  ut,  cum  a  Sturmio  difceli'eris,  casteris  omnibus,  mca  certc  opinione, 
anteponendus  fit ;  (prsecepta  enim  ejus  omnia  funt  Sturmiana,  &  ex  tuis  fontibus  haufta,  at- 
que  derivata)  exempla  tamen  maluit  Longolii  ex  Cicerone,  quam  Ciceronis  ex  PJatone  fibi 
propcnere  ;  &  Virgilii  ex  Catullo,  quam  Virgilii  ex  Homero  producer?.  Hoc  ille,  benequi- 
dem,  fed  non  optime ;  ad  aliquem  fruclum,  non  ad  eximiam  laudem  ;  ad  nonnullam  medio- 
critatem,  non  ad  fummam  perfediionem  inflituit. 

Si  vero  optarem  ipfe  lieri  alter  Cicero,  (&  optare  quidem  nefas  non  eft)  ut  fierem,  &  qua 
ratione  fierem,  quem  potius  ad  confilium  mihi  adhiberem,  quam  ipfum  Ciceronem  ?  Et,  fl 
ipfe  cuperem  eo  reda  ire,  quo  Cicero  ante  fel  ciffime  pervenit,  qua  meliore  via,  quam  ipfis 
ipfius  Ciceronis  velligiis  infifterem  ?  Habuit  ille  quidem  Romse  Graccho?,  Crafibs,  Anto- 
nios  rariflima  ad  imitandum  exempla  ;  fed  exempla  alia  ipfe  alias  quasrit.  Proprietatem  Ro- 
mans linguse  fimul  cum  lafte  Romae,  purifHma  setate,  ex  ipfo  Latinitatis  laetiflimo  flore  haufit. 
Ille  tamen  fermonem  ilium  Latinum  fuum  divinum,  fuperioribus  non  cognitum,  pofteris  tarn 
admirabilem,  aliunde  fumpfit ;  &  alio  modo  quam  Latino  ufu,  quam  Latina  inftituiione,  & 
auxit  &  aluit.  Ille  enim  fermo  non  in  Italia  natus  eft,  fed  e  Grsecorum  difciplina  in  Italiam 
tradu(3us.  Nee  fatis  habuit  Cicero,  ut  lingua  ejus  proprietate  domeftica  cafta  effet,  &  or- 
nata  ■  nifi  mens  etiam  Grsecorum  eruditione  prudens  efficeretur,  &  do£la.  Undc  evenit,  ut 
fola  Ciceronis  oratio  inter  reliquos  omnes  Romanes,  qui  illi  aetate  aut  fuperiores,  auta^quales, 
aut  fuppares  fuere,  non  colore  foliim  vernaculo  pure  tindla,  fed  raro  &  tranfmarino  quodam 
plene  imbuta,  tarn  admirabiliter  refplendefceret. 

Itaque,  cum  ipfa  lingua  Latina,  feliciflimo  fuo  tempore,  in  ipfa  Roma,  in  ipfo  Cicerone, 
ad  fummam  perfe£tionem  fine  Graeca  lingua  non  pervenit ;  cur  quifquam  in  fola  Latina  quje- 
lit,  quod  Cicero  ipfe  abfque  Grseca  non  invenit?  Et,  cum  nos  (umus  nee  feliciores  ingenio, 
nee  prudentiores  judicio,  quam  ipfe  Cicero  fuit ;  cur  temere  fperamus  affequi,  quod  il.e  non 
potuit  ?  Cur  imprudenter  contendimus  earn  viam  inire,  qua  ipfe  infiftere  noluit  ?  praefertim 
cum  hunc  folum,  aut  hunc  potiffimum,  tanquam  fummum  ducem,  fequendum  efl'e  ducimus. 
Et  in  re  literaria,  cum  Ciceronis  imprimis  probamus  judicium,  cur  ejus  repudiaremus  con- 
filium  ?  Cum  prudenter  ilium  de  hac  re  femper  dixiffe,  cur  ilium  in  eadem  re  recle  fecifle 
ron  ingenue  fateamur?  Nifi  forfan  Cicero  ipfe,  judicio  quidem  prudens,  aliis  tamen  &  inuti- 
lis  confilio,  &  ineptus  exemplo  plane  effe  videatur. 

Itaque  quemadmodum  perfpicue  cognofcimus,  quid  Cicero  de  hac  re  prudenter  faepe  ftatuit, 
conftanter  femper  docuit :  ita  nos  libenter  fequamur,  quod  ipfe  in  eadem  re  feiiciffime  fecit. 
Quas  igitur  Cicero  linguas  fibi  re  ipfa  utiliter,  aliis  exemplo  prudenter  conjunxit :  abfit,  ut 
jios  vel  fep^remus  illas,  quod  eft  rudis  imperitiae  ;   vel  repudiemus  alteram,  quod  eft  fuperbs 
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imprudentlje.  Nam  in  hac  florere  fine  ilia,  cum  fumma  aliqua  laude,  tam  facile  continget, 
quam  faepe  ufu  eveniet,  ut  avis  una  ala  cum  peinicitate  volare,  aut  vir  uno  pede  cum  veloci- 
tate  currere  poflit.  Ex  omni  enim  feculorum  memoria,  five  ex  leftione,  five  ex  auditione, 
five  ex  notitia,  commemorare  habeo  folum  unum  aut  aherum,  qui  abfque  Grscis  literis  ad 
exiraiam  eloquentiae  laudem,  in  Latina  lingua  pervenerunt.  Sed  quemadmodum  par  eft,  ut 
hos  homines  admiremur,  Ita  tutum  non  eft,  ut  eofdem  imitemur,  Eos  ex  animo  fufpicio,  et 
illis  libenter  gratulor  banc  fuam  raram  felicitatem.  Sed  aliis  non  fum  auftor,  ut  vel  parem 
fperent  laudem,  vcl  eandem  fequantur  rationem.  Si  non  alio,  hoc  certe  nomine,  quod  Cicero 
hac  via  infiflere,  aut  prudenter  ipfe  noluit,  aut  fruftra  cum  multis  tentare  non  fit  aufus. 
"  Sed  ait  quis,  ReiSlc  quidem  Cicero  ;  nam  ante  eum,  nemo  fuit  praeter  Graecos,  ad  imita- 
"  tioiiem  proponendus.  Sed  nunc  habemus  ipfum  Ciceronem,  cum  quidem,  cum  univerfa 
*'  Graecia,  &  cum  fingulo  quoque  Graecorum,  in  ea  eloquentis  laude  qua  maxime  quifque 
"  floruit,  comparandum.  Cur  igitur  non  Ciceronem  folum  mihi,  variis  illis  Gra:cis  reliftis, 
"  ad  imitandum  proponerem  :" 

Aiiquid  eft,  quod  dicis.  Ipfe  enim  Ciceronem  praecipue  imitandum  volo  ;  fed  tuta  via, 
fed  TcQ.3.  ratione,  fuo  ordine,  fuo  loco.  Et  rationem  meam,  cur  hoc  volo,  &  quomodo  hoc 
volo,  aperte  oftendam.  Primum,  fioptarem  ipfe,  alter  fieri  Cicero,  quod  ante  dixi,  qua  ra- 
tione potius  fierem,  quam  ea  ipfa,  qua  ipfe  Cicero  fafluj  eft  Cicero  ?  Hanc  viam,  certam, 
cognitam,  &  cxpeditam  efle,  optimus  teftis  eft  ipfe  Cicero.  Itaque  ciim  grefilis  noftri  refle 
&  folide  firmati  erunt,  in  hac  ipfa  via,  qua  praeivit  Cicero  ad  alios ;  fie,  ut  omnes  ejus  & 
abditos  receflus,  &  varia  diverticula,  &  difficiles  anfraflus,  perfecte  cognofcamus  ;  tum  tutb 
quidem,  &  felicitcr  etiam,  duce  ipfa  Minerva,  noftram  ad  Ciceronem  viam  mur.iemus.  Et 
hoc  quidem  modo,  ut  ante  dixi,  fi  illuftriora  exempla,  numero  multa,  genere  varia,  e  Cice- 
rone felciSa,  ubi  ille  optimos  Grscos  imitatur,  per  infignem  aliquem  artificem  non  folum,  ut 
quidam  faciunt,  diligenter  indicata,  fed,  ut  Sturmius  docet,  erudite  explicata  fuerint. 

Et  hjec  eft  ilia  via,  mea  certe  opinione,  qua  ad  Ciceronis  imitationem  re£ta  pergendum  eft. 
Non,  quomodo  Riccius  oftendit  Longolium  fecifle,  (hoc  eft,  ut  ipfe  putat,  excellenti  ratione; 
ut  ego  exiftimo,  valde  laudabiliter ;  ut  multi  fentiunt,  mediocriter,  &  tokrabiliter  ;  ut*Eraf- 
mus,  &  Paulus  Manutius  judicant,  inepte,  frigide,  &  pueriliter)  fed  qua  ratione  Sturmiuf 
Ciceronem  imitandum  efle,  &  prseceptis  in  Literata  Nobilitate  perfede  docet,  &  exemplis  in 
^{in£iiana  ExpUcatione  infigniter  oftendit. 

Et  hoc  in  loco,  opportune  mihi  in  mentem  venit  infignis  ille  in  Quinftiana  locus ;  nimi- 
rum,  +  Etenim  fi  veritate  amicitia,  fide  fiocletas.,  &c.  Quae  fententia  bis  eft  a  te,  mi  Sturmi, 
mirabili  imitationis  artificio  exprefla,  primum,  in  Ami  [fa  d'tcendt  Ratione  :  poftea,  in  ipfa 
ExpUcatione  ^iniiiana.  In  utroque  loco  eandem  orationis  formam,  diverfis  quidem  in  rebus, 
fed  varia  tra<Statione  elegantiflime  efEnxifti,  "  Praceptor  mem  a  me  petit  timide  quidem  & 
"  verecunde,  rogem  ut  ipfe  te,  tua  pace,  ut  illi  liceat,  in  fuo  Commentariolo,  hac  duplici 
"  tua  unius  loci  Ciceronis  infigni  imitatione,  pro  exemplo  abuti.  Et  fpondeo  ipfe  pro  eo, 
"  ilium  hoc  cum  honorifica  de  te,  &  amabili  mentione  faflurum." 

Sed  quorfum  tantopere,  mi  Sturmi,  laboramus  de  imitatione  ?  cum  non  defunt,  qui  do(£ti 
&  prudentes  videri  volunt,  qui  imitationem,  vel  nullam  elfe  putant,  vel  nihil  prorfus  aefti- 
mant,  vel  omnem  temerc  permifcent,  vel  eam  totam,  qusecunque  fit,  cujufcunque  fit,  ut  fer- 
vilem  &  puerilem  repudiant.  Sed  hi  funt  &  inertes,  &  imperiti,  laborem  fugiunt,  artem 
nefciunt.  Qui  ciim  natura;  omnia  falfo  judicio  tribuunt ;  eandem  tamen,  optimis  fuis  pra- 
fidiis  iniquo  confilio  fpoliant ;  &  res  femper  conjungendas,  magna  temeritate,  extrema  im- 
prudentia  diftrahunt.  Artis  enim  &  naturje  diffidium  faciunt,  quicunque  cafu,  non  deleftu, 
fortuito  non  obfervatione,  in  literarum  ftudiis  verfantur.  Ifti  idem  fentiunt  de  eleganti  ilia 
eloquentiae  parte,  quat  in  numerorum  ratione  collocata  eft.  illam  enim  aut  nullam  effe  volunt, 
aut  inanem  omnem  judicant.     Et  aurium  fenfum  cum  artificiofo  &  intelligenti  animi  judicio, 

•  Vide  Erafmi  Cicerertjanutn^ 

•J-  Etenim  fi  veritate  amicitia,  fide  focietas,  pietate  propinquitas  colitur ;  necelTe  eft,  qui  amicum,  focium,  affineni, 
faaia  ac  foitunis  fpoliare  conatus  eli,  vanum  fe,  ct  p eiHdiofuin,  et  impium  efle  fauatur,    Orat,  fre  P,  ^incic,  feU,  6. 
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nihil  commercii  habere  exiftimant.    Quem  tamen  doflrlnae  locum,  (Id  quod  Ifti  aut  imperitc 
nefciunt,  aut  fuperbe  contemnunt)  priiicipes  illi  in  omni  dodlrina  viri,  Ariftoteles,  Demetrius,. 
Halicarnafleus,  Hermogenes,  Cicero,  Quin£lilianus,  Sturmius  tanto  ftudio  perpoliverunt,  ut 
in  nulla  alia  re  accuratius  elaborafle  videantur. 

Sed  illos  in  fua,  five  imperita  defidia,  five  fupcrba  imprudentia,  relinquamus  :  et  hos  alteros 
nos^amemus,  atque  fequamur.     Qui  cum  fuerint  optima  natura  ornati,  efle  item  voluere  fic- 
dodlrina  excuiti,  ut  ipli  noii  magis  naturs  beiicficio  adjuti,  quam  artis  praefidio  muniti  ;    nee- 
maais  ingenio  felices,  quam  judicio  prudentes,  fcmpcr  habiti  fmt. 

Et  haec  mihi  de  imitandi  ratione  cogitanti  gravis  fepe  fubit  dolor,  ob  amiflbs  illos  libros 
Dionyfii  Halicarnafiei,  quos  dodtiffimc  &  t'ufiflimc  fcripfit  de  Iniitationc  &  Oratoria,  &  Hifto- 
rica.  Quos  libros  ipfe  Dionyfius  in  eo  Commentario,  quo  fuum  judicium  de  univerfa  hlfloria 
Thucydidif,  quid  in  ea  vel  tuto  imitandum,  vel  caute  declinandum  fit,  erudite,  prudenter,  & 
plene  explicat,  ca-teris  fuis  libris  omnibus  anteponit.  Sed  interim  omnes  dofli  plurimum  de- 
bent  cum  Andreae  Dudithio  Pannoiiio,  tum  tuo  Paulo  Manutio,  quod  nuper  hunc  eruditum 
Commentarium,  alter  Latine  doiflifllme  vertit,  (Gra?ca  enim  non  vidi)  alter  typis  elegantif- 
fime  excudit.  Nam  in  eo  libro  fic  omnes  Thucydidis  virtutes  &  vitia,  &  diligenter  collegit, 
&  libere  expofuit ;  ut  quicquid  in  eo,  five  in  verborum  delecSlu,  five  in  fcntenliarum  forma  & 
conftrudlione,  five  in  rerum  judicio  &  tra<Slatione,  vel  priedicabile  ad  ejus  laudem,  vel  vitu- 
perabile  ad  fimilium  devitationem  fcriptum  eft ;  id  omne  &  plane  &  plene  ab  Halicarnafleo 
demonftretur.  Tanta  enim  ejus  eft  in  fin^ula  congerendo  diligentla,  in  confiderando  dodtri- 
na,  in  ponderando  judicium  ;  ut  fi  ipfc  jam  rcvivifceret  Thucydides,  credo  equidem,  non  fe- 
ipfe  melius  nofcere,  non  de  fe  aut  redtius,  aut  sequius  ftatuere  potuerit.  De  imitatione  Hifto- 
rica  dodlius,  aut  accuratius  quicquam,  credo  nondum  exftitit. 

Et  quoties  ego  hunc  jego  Commentarium,  (quod  faepe  quidem  &  libenter  facio)  toties  in- 
hanc  fententiam  adducor,    ut  plane  ipfe  exiftimem,   neminem,  nee  Grscum,    nee  Latinum- 
major!  facultate  ad  fcribcndam  hiftoriam  unquam  venifl'e,  quam  Dionyfium  Halicarnafleum  : 
prafertim,  fi  ad  tantam  diligentiae,  &  judicii   praeftantiam  acceffit  etiam,    Augufti  beneficio, 
totus  &  tantus  ille  Thefaurus  Bibliothecse  M.  Varronis.     Si  forfan  hunc  librum,  mi  Sturmi^. 
Halicarnaflei  de  hiftoria  Thucydidis,  aliis  rebus  occupatus  nondum  legeris,  rogo  ut  meo  ro- 
gatu  legas.     Et  fcribas  quaefo,  an  fenfus  tuus  cum  meaopinionede  hoc  libro  confentiat,  necne. 
Fatetur  etiam  ipfe  in  eodem  libro,  fe  pari  ratione  de  Imitatione  Demofthenica,  &  alterum  li- 
brum de  civili  Philofophia  fcripfifle,     Utinam  illi  exftarent  libri;    mente  enim  quafi  jam  prae-- 
cipio,  tales  iibros  a  tanto  viro  fcriptos,  omnibus  eruditionis  &  prudentia  praeceptis,    quantum', 
ad  civilem  cognitionem  attinet,  plene  abundavifle. 

Hae  cogitationes  de  Imitatione,  &  ilia  mentio  ante  fafla  a  me  de  Chriftophoro  Longolio, 
qui  voluit  ipfe  efTe,  &  aliis  etiam  vifus  eft,    infignis  Ciceronis  imitator,   nonnihil  me  movent^ 
ut  quid  ipfe  de  ejus  facultate,   &  aliorum  de  eo  opinione  fentiam,  tibi  aperiam.     Qui  bene  de 
Longolio  fentiunt,  habent  me  non  repugnantem  :  quanquam  habeo  &  foris  &  domi,  quos  illi. 
anteponam.     Budaeus  amicum  immerentem  ingrata  invidia,  in  quadam  ad  Erafmum  epiftola,, 
nimis  acerbii  premit.     Erafmus  apertius  infedtatur;  &  ilium  inepte,  furaciter,  fervili  &  puerili 
more,  nihil  praeter  centones  ex  Cicerone  ccnfuere  arguit.  id  quod   ipfe  credo  Erafmum  aliquo 
potius  fcripfifle  ftomacho,  quam  certo- fuo  ftatuiflTe  judicio.  nam  fcio,  ubi  Longolio  jam  mor- 
tuo,    non  fingularem  aliquam,    fed  fummam  eloquentiae  laudem  tribuit.     Miror  ipfe  magis  - 
quidem,  *  quid  tuo  Paulo  Manutio  in  mentem  venerit,  homini,  ut  audio,  natura  humaniffi- 
mo,  &,  ut  video,  dodlrina  excultiffimo  ;    ut   is  Longolium,  vivus  mortuum,  bonus  non  ma- 
lum, eruditus  non  indcftum,  Italus  Italorum  delicias,    in  Uteris  fuis  ad  Stephanum  Saulium, 
etiam  in  lucem  editis,  tarn  acri  ftilo  pungeret. 

Qijo  c  nfilio  hoc  fecit,  nefcio :  parum  humaniter  quidem,  fcio,  &  an  vero  judicio,  plane 
dubito.  Dicit  enim  Longolium  efle  exitem  in  fententiis,  non  luculentum  in  verbis,  inopem 
\  Latiiia  lingua,  elTe  prorfus  nullum.  In  eo  &  judicium  requirit,  &  ftultitiam  notat.  Quan- 
:p  tu,   mi  Sturmj,   moderatius,  humanius,  atque  prudentius  olim  ad  Ducem  Juliacenfium  ? 

*  VUt  Pauli  Marutii  Epiftolam  ad  Stepb,  Saulium  £piA>  lib,  j,  ep,  4, 
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XJWi,  cum  de  Erafnio  ?c  Longolio,  &  corum  tota  controverfia  graviflimum  judicium  dctlcris, 
Jaudcm  neutri  adiniis  ;  fed  fuam  utrique  ingenue  tribui(H.  Atquc  in  eodem  loco,  ubi  Manu- 
•tius  Longoiium  eoufque  dejicere  tantopere  laborar,  non  nihil  ipfe,  mca  opinione,  labitur. 
Nam  cum  eximiam  illam  fuam,  &  ei,  ut  ipfe  fcribit,  cum  paucis  communem,  augendse  lin- 
gua Latina;  rationem,  fuigulari  prjeconio  efFcrat ;  nimirum,  quod  uxquifitas  ieiiteiuias  de  Ci- 
cerone exccrptas,  aliis  veibis,  quam  poterat  Icdlifiimis,  ornare  conlueverat  ;  an  non  plane 
oftendir,  fc  malic  cum  Cn.  Carboiie  in  errores  abduci,  quum  cum  L.  Craflb  rc£la  via  infiftere; 
et  opinionem  Qi^iincliliani,  judicio  Ciccronis  anteponere  ?  Crallus  enim  &  Cicero,  non  folum 
majori  aufloritate  pugnant,  led  meliori  ratione  vincunt,  inutilem  effe  laborem,  malo  confilio 
aucupari  deterior.i,  cum  re^lo  judicio  optima  funt  prascepta  j  &  temere  captarc  vulgaria,  cum 
feleiiiflima  fcienter  funt  occupata. 

Gaudeo  Preeceptoiem  mcutn  loqui  Anglice  ;  ne,  cum  tarn  liberc  diflentit  hac  in  re  a  A4a- 
nutio,  tantum  hominem  otFenderet ;  tamen  Manutium  non  nominat.  Nam  cum  diflentit  ab 
aliquo,  hoc  tacite  ;  cum  laudat  quenquam,  illud  aperte  facit.  Quanquam  fi  ipfe  Manutius 
has  literas  legeret,  non  eft  cur  offenderetur.  Nemo  enim  melius,  quam  ille  novit,  R^ufas 
ipfas  efTe  non  folum  Candidas,  fed  etiam  prudentes  :  quae  inter  literarum  cultores  aliquam  non- 
nunquam  opinionum  diflenfionem,  &  ferunt  patienter,  &  ferunt  ipfe  aliquando  non  inutiliter: 
omnem  vero  animorum  diftraiSlionem  &  fieri  femper  vetant,  &  efle  diu  non  patiuntur.  Itaque 
Paulum  tuum  Manutium,  meum  quoque  efle  volo  :  nee  finam,  ut  eum  tu  plus  diligas,  quam 
ipfe  amem.  Et  quanquam  tu  loci  opportunitate  illi  propior  es,  benevoleiitia3  tamen  ftudio, 
&  officii  etiam  reprxfentatione,  cum  ufus  ferret,  ut  fis  conjunflior,  profe£t6  non  permittam. 

Idem  cogito  de  aliis  in  Italia  clariflimis  viris,  de  Petro  Vidlorio,  de  Jovit  a  Rapicio,  qui 
erudite  &  clegantcr  de  Numero  Oratorio  fcripfit :  de  Carole  Sigonio,  de  Joanne  Baptifta  Pig- 
na  Ferrarienfi,  de  Petro  BargTeo  Pifano.  Nam  quantum  Carolo  Sigonio  omnes  dodi  debent, 
pro  utraque  utriufque  urbis  republica,  tanta  diligentia,  tanta  doflrina,  tanto  orationis  lumine 
expiicata ;  &  imperitus,  qui  non  clare  videt,  &  invidus,  qui  non  ingenue  fatetur,  habendus 
eft.  Rara  vero  ilia  docSlrina,  &  grave  etiam  iliud  judicium,  quo  Baptifla  Pigna  aureolum 
Horatii  librum  de  Arte  Poetica  fufifllme  expiicuit,  magno  me  commovit  defiderio  videndi 
etiam  ea,  quae  in  tres  libros  Rhctoricos  Ariftotelis  pari  ratione  confcripfit.  in  quibus,  ut  ille 
ipfe  fcribit,  ad  artis  oratoriae,  ab  intelligendi  principe  optime  traditae,  perfedtilTima  pra?cepta, 
ex  Gr^corum  &  Latinorum  dicendi  principum  orationibus,  ex  Ethicis  item,  Politicis,  5c  Hifto- 
ricis,  omnis  generis  exempla  adjunxit.  Et  quale  opus  hoc  fit,  quanquam  oculis  nondum  vidi, 
animo  tamen  quam  prasclarum  illud  fit,  cum  magna  voluptate  jam  praecepi. 

Scripfit  idem  Baptifta  Pigna,  ut  ipfe  teftatur,  alterum  librum,  ^aftbnes  Sophockas  :  ubi 
de  tota  doclrina  Tragica,  de  Senecas  vitiis,  de  Grascorum  Tragicorum  virtutibus  fuse  tra£ta- 
vit.  Nee  minori  hujus  libri  videndi  defiderio  teneor,  miSturmi:  quoniam  Sophocles  &  Eu- 
ripides, mea  certe  opinione,  cum  Platone  &  Xenophonte  in  omni  civilis  cognitionis  explica- 
tione,  conferri  pofTunt :  prsefcrtim  quod  attinet  ad  eorum  mores,  confilia,  inflituta,  &  evcn- 
ta,  qui  in  fplendore  Aulico  vitam  fuam  traducunt. 

Petrus  Angclus  Bargxus  Pifanus,  carmine  divino  Kui/Tij/ETiitji  complexus  eft  ;  nee  minus 
excellit  dicendi  facultate.  Is  Scripfit,  ut  ex  ejus  fcripto,  &  Manutii  teltimonio  intelligo, 
dodWIimos  etiam  Commentarios  in  eruditum  ilKim  Demetrii  libellum  de  Elocutione.  An  hie 
liber,  &  illi,  quos  commcmoravi  Joannis  Baptiflae  Pignas,  in  lucem  prodiere,  aut  (int  prnJi- 
turi,  admodum  aveo  fcire.  Si  homo  es,  miSturmi,  hoc  meo  rogatu,  per  literas  tuas  coxnofce 
prime  quoque  tempore,  a  Paulo  Manutio,  qui  omnium  optime  iltud  intelligit.  Et  quid  ille 
refpondet,  ad  me  quamprimum  perfcribas  :  nihil  enim  mihi  gratius  fadurus  es.  Et  Manibus 
Longolii  asternam  felicitatem  exopto,  qui  mihi  hoc  a  te  poflulandi  occafionem  dedit.  "  Et 
*'  tibi,  mi  Sturmi,  gratias  ingentes  ago,  quod  de  Imitaiione  Oratoria  fcribis  ;  quod  mihi 
*'  mittere  pulliceris,  quae  didata  funt."  Mitte  igitur,  &  quamprimum  mine  :  ut  Pr,tceptor 
ftiius,  qui  nunc  eft  fere  nudus,  &  plane  deformis,  iftinc  aliquem  elegantiorem  mutuans  aniic- 
tum,  nonnihil  cultius  veftitus,  &  inde  fuperbior  fadus,  in  lucem  audacius  proJeat. 

Interim  vero  cupio  a  te  fcire,  an  Imitatio  hoc  loco  tam  late  patere  debeat,  ut  cam  etiam 
exercitationem  compledaiur,   quam  nos  Metaphrafm  nominamus.     Quae  Mi'j«.-/i(!-»r  tamen  a 
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Platonc  in  tertlo  de  Republica  dicitur :  ubi  ipfe  Socrates  orationem  Chryfae  facerJotis  ex  a  IA»- 
fc7of  liberofermone  elcgantiflimc  diffolvit.  Et  cur  non  uppelletur  Imitatio,  non  video  ;  cum 
videam  in  eo  loco  &  quaedam  prudenter  ablata,  &  multa  iiigeniose  commutata.  Idem  fentio 
de  pari  confilio  Lucretii  Latininimi  poeta: ;  qui,  diverfa  ratione  infignem  illam  Thucydidis 
explicationem  Peltis,  erudito  h  eleganti  carmine  illigavit. 

At  quid  facis,  mi  AfchamCj  inquis  ;  quod  tu  non  iiteras,  fed  libeilum  hoc  tempore  ad  me? 
Quod  tacio,  facio  libenter,  H  cum  voluptate,  mi  Sturmi  ;  praefertim  in  hacdulci  &  domedica 
niea,  ab  omni  Aulico  negotio  otiofa  hoc  tempore,  &  libera  ccffatione  ;  duni  Frinceps  mea 
nunc  longius  ab  Urbe,  non  in  Mufarum  facrario  Palladi,  (quod  reliquo  toto  anno  facit)  fed 
inter  filvas  Dianae,  de  more  hoc  tempore  ferviat. 

Et  hsec  prolixitas  mea,  mihi  quidem  non  eft  molefta,  &  tibi  item  fpero,  non  admodum  erit 
in»rata.  Cum  enim  mihi  nullum  in  fcribendo  taedium  attulerit,  ne  tibi  magnum  in  Icgendo 
faftidium  fit  paritura,  non  valde  pertimefco.  Et  fi  nihil  aliud,  hoc  certe  efficiam  ;  ut  tu  ccr- 
to  intelligas,  hoc  longo  filentio  meo,  meum  erga  te  amorem  minime  efi'e  diminutum.  Intel- 
liges  prsterea,  quod  adhuc  etiam  de  literarum  Itudiis  noftrarum  in  me  rcfideat  eadem  cogita- 
tio,  licet  non  par  facultas,  quae  tum  >uir,  cum  ego  primum,  D.  Buceri  hortatu,  Iiteras  illas 
prolixas  ad  te  dederim  :    quas  tu  peramice  quidem,  amoris  noftri  mutui  publicas  teftes  eflb 

voluifti. 

Nunc  verb  fruflus  ille  otii  noftri  Academici,  qui  tibi  aliquis  tum  vifus  eft,  ita  jam  omnis 
in  hoc  negotio  Aulico  quotidie  languefcit,  &  eo  indies,  tanquam  vinum  fugiens,  paulatim 
decidit ;  ut  plane  verear,  tuo  ne  judicio  prorfus  exaruifle  videatur.  Itaque  peropportuna  eft: 
mihi  dulcis  ilia  &  perambilis  tua  mecum  expoftulatio  ;  cilm  me  vocas,  feftive  tu  quidem,  fed 
nimis  vere,  hominem  defidiofum  :  &  cum  amanter  poftulas,  ut  nos  ipfi  noftram  multorum 
annorum  intermiflam  fcriptionem  revocemus,  &  nos  inter  nos  mutuis  crebro  Uteris  falutemus, 
atque  confolemur. 

De  mea  vero  diutina  taciturnitate,  nihil  dico;  nee  veniam  valde  peto,  nee  excufationetn 
admodum  quaero  :  quam  licet  juftam  &  probabilem  adferre  poffim,  uti  tamen  ilia  nolo ;  ne 
ipfa  efl'et  mihi  quidem  molefta,  &  tibi  non  loetabilis.  Verum  ne  tu  in  hoc  meo  defidiofo 
filentio  nimium  triumphes  ;  quanquam  ipfe  in  hoc  fcribendi  officio  commendationem  tibi 
ma^nam  libenter  tribuo,  mihi  vero  nullam  fumo  ;  tamen  fic  tecum  jure  poflum  contendere. 
Tu  literarum  multarum  numero,  ego  unius  magnitudine  :  tu  variis  fchedulis,  ego  hoc  volu- 
inine  :  tu  fententiarum  pondere,  ego  verborum  cumulo  :  tu  erudita  brevitate,  ego  loquacitate 
rudi :  tu  amoris  crebra  declaratione,  ego  benivolentise  perpetuo  ftudio :  fic  uterque  nitimur, 
ut  tu  me,  an  ego  te,  in  hac  contentione  fuperem,  non  multum  quidem  laborem. 

Nicolai   Udalli    carmen    hetidecafyllabufn    ad   libeilum  fumnv 

SI  certum  eft  tibi,    pertinax  libelle. 
In  multas  hominum  manus  venire,. 
Doftorumque  libet  fubire  nafum, 
Sannas,  verbera,  jurgium,  cachinnos; 
Per  me  fit  tibi  liberum  vagari. 
I,    quocunque  voles,    tuo  periclo. 
Securus  poteras  domi  latere, 
Et  mecum  poteras  manere  tutus. 
Nunc  es  publicus,   baud  meus  libelius; 
Nee  poflum  tibi  jam  patrocinari. 
Nee  Suffragia,    gratiamque  vulgi, 
Aut  vitam  geniumque  polliceri. 
Orbis  fed  tibi,    multitudinifque 
Standum  judicio,    vel  eft  cadendum. 

Epiflo- 


Epiilola    nuncupatoria. 

Nkolaus  Udallus  fuavijftmo  difcipulcrum  fuorum  gregl  falutem 

plurimam  dicit,  '&• 

QUanquam  initio  quiJem,  lit  ingenue  fatear,  non  mea  voluntate  ad  banc  docendi  prO' 
vinciam  capefTendam  indufius,  fed  partim  afliduis  eifdemque  importuniflimis  amicorum 
quoruiidam  foHcitatloiiibus  efflagitationibufque  compulfus,  partim  nefcio  quo  meo  fato  pro- 
tiufijs  videri  poteram  ;  nunc  tamen,  poftquani  egrcnia  quorundam  veflrum  indoles  luculen- 
tam  fane  minimcque  dubitatam  fpem  oflendit,  fore  aiiquando,  ut  ad  infignem  aliquam  erudi- 
tionem  evadatis,  tantum  abeff,  ut  me  inftituti  coeptique  pcenlteat,  ut  nihil  profeiflo  hodie  pri- 
us  habeam,  aut  antiquius.  Quapropter,  quam  jortc  naflus  funi  Sparnim,  orna<  e  (prout  Grje- 
corum  proverbium  admonet)  mihi  propofui,  plancque  conftitutum  habeo,  fuperis  bene  juvan- 
tibus,  in  hanc  gnaviter  curam  incumbere,  indgniterque  in  eo  elaborate,  ut  vos  ex  immaniffi- 
mis  barbarici  faucibus  quamprimum  eripiam,  atque  ex  tenebrofa  abflrufaque  infcitia  caligine 
vindicem,  ad  politioris  literaturae  puritatem,  lucem,  claritudinem. 

Nee  dici  me  hercule  poteft,  quanto  defiderio  i5agrem,  quantaque  quum  omnium,  qui  Uteris 
funt  dediti,  turn  veflris,  duntaxat  honefiis  et  redis,  ftudiis  proficiendi,  cupiditate  ardeam.- 
Jam  indeenim  ab  eo  tempore,  quo  in  meam  vos  Scholam  et  difciplinam  recepi,  parentis  crga 
vos  animum  induifTe  me  fateor;  femperque  exiftimafle  in  eorundem  me  locum  fuccedcre,  a 
quibus  traditi  mihi  ad  inftituendum  eitis.  Quod  cum  ita  fit,  ut  eft,  quam  mihi  rem  gratam 
et  jucundam,  quam  porro  laetabilem  et  gloriofam  putatisfore;  fi  vos  aiiquando  ad  eas  in  difci- 
plina  vires  accrefcere,  et  pervenire  videro,  ut  exuperatis  evi(5^1fque  iftis  grammaticarum  prse- 
ceptionum,  et  rudimentorum  difficultatibus,  ac  velut  faiebris,  ad  jucundiflimam,  eandemque 
multo  uberrimi  fruflus  Latinorum  authorum  ledtionem  ftudium  transferre  valeatis. 

Ad  hane  autem  maturitatem  cum  animadverterem  non  alia  demum  ratione  perveniri  pofTe, 
nifi  fi  quis  in  promptu  jam  ante,  et  ad  manum  habeat  bonam  atque  adeo  divitem  Latini  fer- 
monis  fuppelleflilem  ;  fedulo  equidem  mihi  faciendum  putavi,  ne  vobis  deeflet,  unde  ea  po- 
tiffime  facultas  parari  poflit,  et  Latini  fermonis  copia,  putitas,  nitor,  elegantia  nullo,  aut 
eerte  quam  minimo  negoiio  perdifci. 

Scripfi  itaque  vobis,  fuaviflimi  tyrunculi,  quafdam  Latine  loquendi  formulas,  ad  quotidian! 
fermonis  ufum  et  copiam  fane  quam  accommodatiflimas.  Eas  vero  ex  Publil  Tereniii  potifli- 
milm  conioediis  delegimus  ;  quod  is  fcriptor  ad  informandam  inftruendamque  linguam  pueri- 
lem  maxime  omnium  idoneus,  citraque  controverfiam  facile  princeps  videatur;  utpote  per 
quern,  ipfum  Ciceronem,  fummum  alioqui  Latinitatis  magiftrum,  ad  tantum  eioquentis  fafli- 
gium  profeciffe  conftet :  id  quod  quum  ipfeiiiet  de  fe  fatetur  alicubi,  imo  potius  gloriatur, 
turn  fcripta  ejus  ubique  tantum  non  clamant.  Porro  Latina  ipfe  Anglice  interpretatus  fum, 
quo  vos  quoque  Latina  vernacule,  aut  e  contrario  Latine  vernacula  abfque  moleftia  vel  nego- 
tio.  etcum  aliqua  ratione  ac  gratia,  nee  interim  ineptis  prorfus  atque  abfurdis,  quod  plerique 
faciunt,  fed  appofitis  et  accommodata  verbis  reddere  addifcatis. 

Neque  vero  putetis  velim,  nullum  efle  operae  pretium,  fi  quis  Latina  apte  in  maternum 
vertere  fermonem  calleat.  Nam  fi  Cicero  qujedam  ex  G^aecis  tam  poetis,  quam  oratoribus, 
ac  philofophis  Latine  interpretando,  quae  in  fuos  referret  libros,  operae  pietium  exiftimare  fe 
fecifle  non  nufquam  gloriatur  j  fi  Terentius  plus  fibi  laudis  ftatuit,  majoremque  gloriam  pofuic 
in  vertendis  Grsecorum  antiquis  fabulis,  quam  inveniendis  fuis  novis ;  fi  idem  'I'erentius  rem 
iiihilo  minus  ingeniofam  arbitratus  eft,  ex  bonis  Gr*cis  bona  Latina  facere,  quam  fi  ipfe  de 
fuo  nova  excogitafi'et,  qua?  fcriberet,  et  pofteris  iegenda  traderet ;  fi  denique  ingenii  aro-umen- 
turn,  et  non  poftrems  laudis  opus  exiftiniatur,    bona  vernacula  fie  verbis  Latinis  mutare,  ut 

inteii'». 
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interim  fervetur  utriufciue  linguse  idiotifmus  ct  gratia  ;  qui  minus  id  quoque  e  diverfo  maximae 
laudi,dari  par  fit,  ct  vcl  fummi  artificis  opus  liaberi  convcniat,  ex  bonis  Latinis  fcilicet  rcdderc 
bona  vernacula  ? 

Veruni  ut  redeam,  quo  coe,ii  tendere,  nee  jufto  diutius  in  his  hseream,  imb  confilii  vobis 
fa£tique  mci  ratioiiem  compendio  expediam  ;  addidi,  ficubi  opus  id  efil*  videbatur,  quaedam 
velut  Scholia,  quibus  turn  fenfus  poetas  explicetur,  turn  verba  ipfa  non  paulo  declarentur  aper- 
tius.  Si  qua  infignis  aut  elegans  incidit  Metaphora,  indicavi :  ft  qua  figura  occurrit,  admo- 
rui :  fi  qua  fabula  intervenit,  non  fum  gravatus  altiufcule  repetitam  narrare  :  fi  quid,  quod 
ad  Latinitatem  egregie  faceret,  fefe  obtulit,  non  commifi,  ut  praeteriretur  filentio :  fi  quid  ad 
rationem  gramniaticam  pertinere  vifum  eft,  non  piguit  enucleare  :  fi  quid  proverbii  interfper- 
fum  eft,  expofui  :  fi  quod  vocabuluni  ohfcurius  judicatum  eft,  illuftravi  :  fi  qua  formula  a 
communi  vulgarique  et  ufitata  Latinu  loquendi  ratione  paulo  alienior  apparuit,  rationem  red- 
didi,  citatis,  ubi  res  pofceret,  atque  adhibitis,  ex  optimis  quibufque  et  probatiflimis  authori- 
bus,  exemplis  ac  teftimoniis.  Dcnique,  ut  finem  tandem  faciam,  quicquid  ufquam  objedtum 
eft,  quod  puerile  ingenium  judiciumve  retardate  in  legendo  pofTe  videretur,  quantumvis  id  hu- 
niile  foret  aut  leve,  fedulb  adnotavi ;  veftris  fcilicet  ftudiis  quam  optime  confultum  cupiens, 
omnibufque  omnium  veftrum  commodis  nufquani  non  libentiflime  deferviens. 

Proiiide  haec  quidem,  quae  commemoravi  omnia,  pingui,  quod  dicitur,  crafTaque  ac  rudi 
Minerva  tradidi,  ct  vereor,  ne  quorundain  opinione,  judicio  fententiaque,  nimis  etiamnum 
anxic,  nimis  fcrupulofe,  nimis  denique,  ut  ita  loquar,  fruftulatim  perfecutus  fim,  utique  dum 
fingula  ad  judicii  veftri  immaturitatem,  et  captiis  teneritudinem  attempero.  Sed  nimis  quam 
mihi,  in  hoc  duntaxat  negotio,  placuit  illud,  quod  dici  folet,  indofiiui  modi  apertius ;  praefer- 
tim  cum  fcirem  quam  maxime  opus  eft(;t,  nil,  nifi  velut  praemanfum,  vobis  in  os  inferi. 

Porro  ipfum  opufcuium  Fl'jres  Terentii  iibuit  infcribere,  quoniam  hs  formulze,  quas  vobis 
jam  nuncupamus,  ex  ejus  poeta:  lepidiflimis  juxta  atque  elegantiflimis  comoediis,  quafi  horto 
quodain  fragrantiflimo,  et  ad  miraculum  vario,  amoenoque  topiario,  ordine  omnes  feledls 
funt  et  excerptas.  His  igitur  laborum  noftrorum  quafi  primitiis  fruimini,  tanquam  arrhabone 
ac  pignore  tum  noftri  erga  vos  fummi  amoris,  tum  officii  ac  fidei. 

Quod  fi  prodefle  hasc,  conducereque  veftris  ftudiis  intellexerimus,  alia,  favente  Chriflo, 
dabimus  propediem  altiora  atque  majora.  VeftrE  autem  partes  erunt,  fuaviffimi  tyrones, 
omni,  quod  aiunt,  pede  ftare,  omnibus  ingenii  nervis  contendere,  ac  modis  omnibus  curare, 
ne  noftros  fudores  laborefque  fruftremini,  neve  noftrum  hoc  tantum  oleum  et  operam  eludatis, 
fed  potius  ut  conceptx  de  vobis  tum  fpei,  tum  expe£lationi,  poffitis  per  omnia  refpondere. 
valete. 

Londini  ex  ccenobio  Monachorum  ordinis  Divi  Auguftini  pridie  calendas  Martias, 
anno  poll  natum  Chriftum  1534. 


C.    GUAL- 
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D.     GUALTERI      HADDONI 
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ad   pueros   -^tonenfes. 

MAgnam  locus  admonitionis  vim  habet,  fuaviffimi  pueri :  Nam  haec  ipfa  cernens,  quon- 
dam mea,  nunc  veftra  fludiorum  incunabula,  communium  memini  veftrarum  litera- 
rum,  et  vos  amo  tenentes  ilium  vitx  curfum,  in  quo  vos  ipfe  fum  antegreflus.  Quales  enim 
vos  nunc  eftis,  tales  nos  dim  pueri  fuimus  ;  et  quales  nos  jam  effe  cernitis,  tales  vos  dies 
viros  efEciet.  Quapropter  fi  nonnuliis  in  perfonis,  magna  vobis  occurrunt  et  memorabilia 
Scientiarum  et  morum  ornamenta,  primiim  cognofcite,  principiis  IIIjs  eifdem  efle  profedos, 
quibus  veftras  jam  aetates  fundatas  funt ;  deinde  colloborate,  fimilis  ut  progreflus  vefter,  et 
par  ad  extremum  exitus  efle  poflit.  Etenim  hoc  valde  fane  verfimiliter  affirmare  licet,  quod 
ilia,  qux  funt  in  aliis  maxima,  nunquam  in  vobis  erunt  magna,  nifi  teneris  hi  his  annis  veftris 
coeperint  efle  aliqua. 

Cur  autem  ad  principatum  quendam  laudis  ab  hac  florentiffima  Schola  contendendum  fit, , 
paucula  proponam  nota  familiariter.  Jucundior  enim  domefticarum  rerum  ferma  vobis  erit,  ^ 
et  facilius  in  memoriis  veftris  infidebit.  Primum  autem  et  fummum  eft,  quod  difciplinam 
habetis  perfedtiilimam,  et  defcriptiflimam,  per  omnes  literarum  et  morum  veftrorum  partes 
permeantem.  Etenim  five  libris  occupamini,  five  jucunditati  vos  datis,  five  foras  progredi- 
mini,  five  domi  vos  tenetis,  five  precamini,  five  vefcimini,  five  quid  aliud  agitis,  vitas  cufto- 
des  omnibus  in  locis  dilpofitos  haietis.  Omnirk)  vos  commovere  non  poteftis,  quin  ftatim  in 
aliquam  cenfuras  particulam  veftigium  ponatis.  Omnes  loci  pleni  vobis  officiorum  veftrorum 
occurrunt ;  omnia  tempera,  imo  vero  fingula  temporum  momenta,  cartam  habent  vel  frucftu- 
ofi  ftudii  rationem,  vel  honeftas  voluptatis  obledlationem. 

Magna  laus  et  plane  fumma  majorum  veftrorum,  qui  veftrae  juventutis  exercitatlones  tarn  ' 
fapienter  difpertiverunt.  Vos  elaborare  debetis,  ne  fruftra  tarn  egregia  difciplinarum  et  virtu- 
tum  adjumenta  provifa  fint.  Quam  ad  rem  crefcet  in  animis  veftris  ardor  et  alacritas,  fi  dili- 
genter  ikattente  recordemini,  qui,  et  unde  fitis,  qua  fpe  et  expeftatione  hic  coliocati,  quern 
ad  finem  refervati.  Nimirum  Regales  ii  coetus  veftri  funt.  Regale  femen  eftis,  Regalis  tami- 
lia;  quapropter  grindes  et  uberes  frutlus  ferre  debetis.  Regalibus  ftipendiis  omnes  militatis: 
itaque  fingularis  et  cxcellens  in  vobis  difcendi  fit  affiduitas,  ut  quantum  fuit  in  munificentia 
principum  admirabilitatis  €t  prseftantis,  tantum  in  Uteris  veftris  efle  poflit  laudis  &  induftrias. 

Nee  fruftra  vobis  labores  erunt  fufcepti.  Quot  etenim  refpublica  dignitatum  gradus  habet, 
tot  vobis  prsemia  ftudiorum  veftrorum  prseparata  funt.  Et  fi  vobis  magnum  videtur,  aurum  • 
&;  purpuram  intueri,  fervorum  greges,  inftratos  equos,  pofleffiones  etiam  &  fundos,  &  csetera 
vitse  partim  adjumenta,  partim  ornamtnta  ;  fcitote  veftris  fcientiis  &  virtutibus  ifta,  quotcun- 
que  funt,  &  quantacunque  funt,  deberi  fane  t  mnia.  Certe  quidem  in  ipfis  iftis  puerilibus  • 
fubfelliis,  Decanos,  Collegiorum  Pr^efedlos,  Jureconfultos,  Aledlcos,  Judices.  Epifcopos 
etiam  &  Senatores  video.  Nunc  laborare  vos  aliquamdiu  non  poeniteat,  pauio  poft  beneficiis 
&  emolumcntis,  honoribus  &:  ornamentis  non  foKim  explebimini,    fed  etiam  accumulabimini. 

Si  dubitatis,  base  ipfa  contemplamini  prsefentia  tempora,  quss  majorem  veftris  ftadiis  hono- 
rem  exhibuerunt,  quam  unquam  optare  aufi  eftis.     Primum  excellentiffima  Regina  (qua  nun- 
quam fol  quicquam  in  terris  vidit  fpeciofius,  aut  omni  genere  decorum  et  ornamentorum  if- 
luminatius)  cum  vix  adhuc  in  palatio  fuo  conltitiffet,  poetam  ad  fe  veftrum  admifit,  poema  j 
3_,  fufcepifj^. 
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fufcepit,  &  honorario  luculento  ftudia  veftra  cohoneftavit.  Deinde  Scnatus  &  nobilitatis  flos, 
hacc  literarum  vertrarum  curricula  benigniflime  vifitavit,  &  indoles  veftras,  quantum  tempus 
fercbat,  dcguftavit :  ad  extremum  prctmiis  vos  &  laudibus  beneficentirtime  diniifit.  Si  capita 
vos,  &  luniima  reipublic:e,  tantum  in  liac  aetatula,  propter  fpem  literarum  nonnullam,  diji- 
"unt ;  quantum  litcras  ipfas  in  vobis  cnatas  &  efflorefcentes  amabunt,  cum  viri  eritis,  &  fin- 
gull  fmgulis  in  reipublica;  partibus  collocabimini  ? 

Scd  fortaflt;  tempus  hoc  longe  vobis  abefle  videtur.  Non  profecflo  ;  fed  adeft,  aut  prope 
eft  :  volat  enim  artas.  Interim  difciplinis  veftris  tot  reperietis  fautores,  &  virtutibus,  quot  in 
Anglia  do6li  reperiuntur  &  boni.  Separatim  autem  &  praecipue  vos  curabit  indulgentiffimus 
vefter  pra;fcftus,  qui  vos  amat  non  fecus  quam  pater  filios,  qui  veftras  commoditates  putat 
fuas  ;  qui  ne  vivere  quidem  deinceps  ipfe  velit,  nifi  vos  ut  eruditifllmos  videat  &  optimos. 
Adftat  aulcm  ante  oculos  l-'rxceptor  fane  laudabilis,  qui  vettras  pueritias  iiiformat,  ipfe  juve- 
nis,  in  quo  magnum  vobis  folatium  propofttum  eft.  Etenlm  i;ife,  cum  adoieveritis,  ad  ali- 
orum  gubeniationcm  adhibebimini,  Pcfl:rem6  me  videtis,  familiarem  veftrum,  &  alumnum 
luijus  Schols.  Q^ian'iuam  autem  me  mei  valde  potnitet,  nee  quicquam  in  me  pofitum  efle 
fciam,  quo  niagnopere  poffitis  uti  ;  tamen  totum  hoc,  nefcio  quid  nihili,  quod  in  me  eft, 
commoditatibus  veftris  et  opportunitatibus  do  dedic«'que.  Nee  enim  quicquam  in  vita  mihi 
poteft  optabilius  accidere,  quam  ut  haec  nobiliflima  literarum  fedes  piurimos  fubminiftret  egre- 
gios,  &  principi  fervos,  &  reipubiicae  cives. 

Atque  haec  funt  ilia  paucula,  qune  in  hoc  tempore  volui  attingere:  cum  setas  fe  veftra  cor- 
roboraverit,  &  ematuruerint  animi,  plura  vobis,  fi  opus  erit,  &  graviora  proferam.  Interim 
vivite,  valete  &  crefcite,  ut  Deo  glorise,  reipubiicae  honori,  &  vobifmet  ipfis  emolumento 
efle  poffitis. 

An  Ext7'aSi  out  of  Mr.  Richard  MulcafterV  Book  of  Educa- 
tion^ 'printed  in  the  year  1581. 

"  ■T7>  O  R  the  credit  of  thefe  mathematical  fciences,  I  muft  needs  ufe  one  authority  of  great 
"  Jj  and  well-deferved  countenance  among  us ;  and  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  his  judg- 
"  ment  is  fo  often  and  fo  plaufibly  vouched  by  the  courteous  M after  Afcham  in  his  book, 
"  which  I  wifh  he  had  not  himfelf,  neither  any  for  him,  intitled  the  SihoUma/Ier  -.  becaufe 
"  myfelf  dealing  in  that  argument,  muft  needs  fometimes  diflent  too  far  from  him,  with 
*'  fome  hazard  of  mine  own  credit,  feeing  his  is  hallowed. 

"  The  worthy  and  well-learned  gentleman,  Sir  John  Cbeke,  in  the  midft  of  all  his  great 
"  learning,  his  rare  eloquence,  his  found  judgment,  his  grave  modefty,  feared  the  blame  of  a 
"  mathematical  head  fo  little  in  himfelf,  and  thought  the  profeflion  to  be  fo  far  from  any  fuch 
"  taint,  being  foundly  and  fadly  ftudied  by  others,  as  he  bewraied  his  great  afi^eflion  to- 
"  wards  them  moft  evidently  in  this  his  doing.  Being  himfelf  provoft  of  the  King's  college 
"  in  Cambridge,  in  the  time  of  his  moft  honoured  prince,  and  his  befthoped  pupil,  the  good 
"  King  Edward^  brother  to  our  gracious  fovereign  Queen  Eltzabeth,  he  fent  down  from  the 
♦«  court  one  M after  S«^-{/^;',  fometime  fellow  of  the  faid  college,  and  very  well  ftudied  in 
"  the  mathematicals,  to  read  arithmetick  and  geometry  to  the  youth  of  the  college  ;  and  for 
"  the  better  encouraging  of  them  to  that  ftudy,  gave  them  a  number  of  Euclides  of  his  own  coft'. 

"  Mafter  Buckley  had  drawn  the  rules  of  arithmetick  into  verfes,  and  gave  the  copies  abroad 
•'  to  his  hearers.  Myfelf  am  to  honour  the  memory  of  that  learned  knight,  being  partaker 
"  myfelf  of  his  liberal  diftribution  of  thofe  Euclides,  with  whom  he  joined  Xenophon ;  which 
"  book  he  w.fhed  and  caufed  to  be  read  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  gave  them  to  the  ftudents, 
"  to  encourage  them  as  well  to  the  Greek  tongue,  as  he  did  to  the  mathematicks.  He  did, 
"  I  take  it,  as  much  for  the  ftudents  in  St.john's  college,  whofe  pupil  he  had  once  been, 
"  as  he  did  for  us  of  the  King's  college,  whofe  provoft  he  then  was. 
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Oxonii  habita,    anno  1592,    Sep^mb.   23. 
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THESES. 

I.  Rei  Militarisy    ^  PhilofophU  Jludia  pojfe  in  RepuMica  una  vigere. 

II.  JJlrologiam  judiciariam  e  civitate  bene  morata  ejfe  exiermlnandam. 

COrpus  humanum,  Sereniflima  Princeps,  nifi  vis  aut  morbus  impulerit,  tribus  quafi  grJt- 
dibus  tcndit  ad  mortem  j  adolefcentiae,  maturitatis  &  kntStx  :  Sic  refpublica,  non 
bellis  externis  oppreffa,  non  civilibus  ante  tempus  lacerata,  natural!  cete  decurfu  habet 
incrementum,  ftatum,  &  dedinationem.  Nam  &  omnia  orta  cccidunt,  &  maturata  defluunt,  jaii.  initio  belli 
&  tempore  corroborata,  tempore  labefaitantur.  Jam  artes  alis  funt  neceilitatis,  aJiae  liberalisjugurth. 
otii,  aliae  eruditi  luxus.  Neceflitatis.  ut  ad  depeliendam  famem  agricultura,  pecuaria  ;  ad 
arcendum  frigus,  archite£lura,  veftiaria  ;  ad  vim  propulfandam,  ars  militaris  :  Otii  liberalis, 
ut  gymnaflica,  mufica,  &  hsec  ipfa  mater  artium  Philofophia  :  Luxus,  ut  pidlura,  ftatuaria, 
culinarias,  fucatoriae  artes,  aliaeque,  in  quas  magno  corporum,  majore  animorum  damiio,, 
fumus  ingeniofi. 

Nee  in  omnibus  relpublicse  temporibus  vigent  iftas  omnes,  nee  tamen  ullum  eft  tempus,  in 
€}uo  non  aliqua.  Sic  enini  natura  comparatuni  eft,  ut  neceflitatis  inventa  tempore  prima  fint, 
otii  media,  extrema  li:  urije  ;  fintque  ilia  nafcentis  fere,  crefcentifque  reipublicae,  vigentis  al- 
tera, tertia  ruentis.  In  conftituentibus  rempublicam,  in  beila  gerentibus  pro  capite  &  faiute, 
nafei  literarum  ftudia  non  folent,  non  pclTunt.  Otium  eft  pacemque  m&s,  vel  pro  gloria 
tantum  dimieantis,  civitatis  alumna  Philofophia.  Contra,  rei  militaris  fcientia  iis  reipublicES 
temporibus  non  utilis  modo,  fed  pernecelTaria.  Ut  enim  generare,  naturae  nobilius,  eoque 
difficllius  eft  opus,  quam  augere,  quam  confervare  :  fie  majoris  animi,  ingenii,  artis,  virtutis, 
imperium  fundare,  quam  tueri  ;  *  cum  novam,  in  tnedio  crejcentem  riiohm  oderint  etiam  lon- 
ginque  nationes,  fibi  ac  pofteris  fuis  metuant  vicinae. 

Secundum  eft  tempus  reipublicae  jam  conftitutre  vigentifque,  in  quo  emicant  ilia,  quae  dixi, 
omnia  obledationis,  &  otii  liberalis,  fiorente  etiamnum  rei  militaris  fcientia.  Quod  fi  idem, 
ardor  animorum  maneret,  idem  armorum  ftudium,  labor,  induftria,  vigilantia  ;  nempe  id, 
in  quo  Deos  omnes  fruftra  votis  fatigamus,  jamdiu  manibus  teneremus,  immortalem  civita- 
tem.  f  Facile  enim  imperium  iis  artibm  reti'.etur,  quibiis  initio  partum  c/L  Sed  nimirum  ciim 
nemo  jam  hoftis,  nifi  quern  nos  lacimus,  nulla  gens  inimica,  niii  propter  noftras  injurias  ;, 
ceflante  neceflitate,  armorum,  qujc  neceffit.itis  caufa  primiim  fumpta  funt,  aciem  patiniur  he- 
befcere.  Labente  dein  paulatim  difciplina,  cum  ex  fuperiorum  temporum  virtute  nihil  reftt  t, 
praeter  opes  virtute  congeftas,    &  inftrumenta  luxurise  ;    fpreta  jacet  res  militaris,  affliiSla  di- 

♦  Nufquam  berigne  legatio  audita  e.1  :  adeo  fimul  fpcrnebant,  fimul  tantam  in  medio  crefcentem  molem.CM  ac  pofieria- 
fuis  mctuebant,     L'lv'mz  l'.l>,  r. 

\  Nam  imperium  facile  iis  artibus  retinetur,  qulbus  initio  partum  eft,     Satluftiui  Bill.  C^itil.  • 
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,  vina:  particula  mentis,  virtutis  imperatoria  :  eodemque  labcfa(Sata  motu,  concidunt  literarum 
ftudia,  feu  praefidio  militari  deftituta,  feu  commercii  vitiorum  voluptatumque  pertaefa  :  ut  ne- 
mini  dubium  efle  queat,  ea  ftudia  pofTe  una  vigere,  qure  non  poll'unt  nifi  una  perire. 

Prima  aetate  a  Roma  condita  ufque  ad  Annibalem  Italia  Africaque  ejeflum,  *  Tollitur^  ut 
ait  Ennius,  c  tiud'io  faplcntia,  vi  gcritur  res  :  Spcrnitur  orator  bonus,  horridW  miles  amatur. 
Indead  Auguflum  maturitatem  pono  :  in  qua  eluxerunt  ilia  literarum  lumina,  Gracchi,  Scae- 
volae,  Tuberones,  Crafli,  Hortenfii,  Cicerones,  Varrones.  Huic  aetati,  ingeniorum  fera- 
ciffima?,  debemus  Livium,  Salluftium,  Plautum,  Lucretium,  Virgilium  :  nee  minus  magnos 
imi)eratores,  Mummium,  Marium,  Syllam,  Pompejum,  Agrippam  ;  &  in  coelum  ferendo* 
propter  fummam  in  utroque  genere  prasftantiam,  M.  Catonem,  P.  Africanum,  &  C.  Casfa- 
rem.  Quae  tamen  setas  ita  rudis  fuit  artium  ad  luxum  pertinentium,  ita  parum  inteiligens 
Graecarum  dcliciarum  ;  ut  Mummius,  magnus,  ut  dixi,  imperator,  capta  Corintlio,  ciim 
niaximorum  artificum  manibus  perfectas  tabulas,  ac  ftatuas  in  Italiam  portandas  locaret,  ju- 
beret  prajdici  conducentibus,  ft  eas  perd'idijjent,  novas  eos  reddituros. 

Port  Auguflum,  deflorefcente  jam  penitus  bellica  laude,  ftanteque  republica  non  vi  fua, 
fed  rerum  prius  geftarum  gloria  ;  ex  domitis  nationibus  peregrinis  haufta,  infufaque  in  mo- 
res civitatis  peregrinitas,  ut  eadeiri  ftudia,  quafi  progreffu  quodam  naturali,  idem  ubique  exi- 
tus  maneret.  Ita  dominante  luxurie,  cum  homines  beati  &  locupletes,  voluptatibus  immerfi, 
literarum  ftudia  ad  GrKCulos  fervos  rejicerent,  dum  putarent  fe  fcire,  quod  quifquam  in  do- 
nio  fua  fciret  ;  a  ferviiibus  ingeniis  artes  liberales  corrupt.-e,  emortuam  jam  ante  rem  mili- 
tarem  baud  longo  intervallo  confecutae  funt ;  nifi  quod  fub  Trajano  principe,  f  cum  iterum 
moveret  lacertos  imperium,  reddita  quafi  juventute,  bonie  quoque  literas  eifloruerunt.  Teftes 
fero  e  Graecis  Plutarchum,  Lucianum  :  e  noftris  Plinium,  Taciturn.  Et  dubitamus  adhuc 
eas  artes  pofTe  conjungi,  quae  in  civitate,  omnium  gentium  principe,  fimul  floruerunt,  fimul 
perierunt,  fimulque  renatas  funt  ? 

Num  apud  Graecos  fecus  ?  Prima  aetas  ufque  ad  Medica  tempora,  armis  exercitatiflima, 
literarum  pene  rudis.  Inde  ad  Philippum  Demetrii  altera,  Uteris  armifque  florens,  in  qua  Ci- 
mon,  Alcibiades,  Philippus  Amyntr,  Alexander,  Seleucus,  Demetrius,  fummi  imperatores ; 
&  in  omni  philofophia  piincipes,  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ariftoteles,  Chryfippus. 
Non  eft  necefle  de  fmgulis ;  nefas  tamen  fuerit  de  Pericle,  Thucydide,  Xenophonte  Socratico, 
Dione  Platonico,  qui  in  utroque  genere  excelluerunt,  filere.  Ne  in  noftra  quidem  republica 
fadtum  eft  illud,  quod  plerique  putant,  literarum  &  armorum  divortium ;  cum  iis  ipfis  tempo- 
ribus,  quibus  majores  tui,  Auguftiffima  Regina,  terrorem  nominis  fui  in  Galliam,  Hifpaniam 
Siciliam,  Cyprum,  Afiam,  ^gyptum  intuliflent,  elucerent  ,domi  ilia  hujus  Academic  orna- 
menta,  Europae  lumina,  Rogerus  Bacon,  Walterus  Burley,  Scotus,  Occhamus,  Wiclevus : 
quos,  ciim  ab  omnibus  cum  ingenii,  turn  doflrinae  fubfidiis  fuerint  inftru(5tiflimi,  ifto  oratio- 
uis  flore,  quo  nunc  fere  folum,  certe  nimium  gloriamur,  aequiffimo  animo  patior  carere. 

Quid,  quod  ne  alterum  quidem  fine  altero  horum  ftudiorum  poteft  efle  perfedtum  ?  Liters 
ab  Imperatore  praefidium  mutuantur  &:  tutelam,  id  eft,  fpiritum  &  vitam  :  reddunt  multa 
magnaque  &  adjumenta  belli,  &  ornamenta  viftorias :  Hiftorias  veteris  notitiam,  id  eft,  ma- 
xime  certam  brevemque,  maxime  multiplicem,  minimeque  periculofam  rerum  gerendarum  ex 
geftis  fcientiam.  Do  L.  Luculium,  qui  Roma  perfedus  rei  militaris  rudis,  rebus  geftis  legen- 
dis  in  Afiam  venit  fadus  imperator  :  P.  Africanum,  qui  Cyri  Difciplinam  a  Xenophonte  fcrip- 
tam,  nunquam  folebat  ponere  de  manibus  illis  gloriofis,  quibus  Numantia  &  Carthago,  duae 
urbes  Roman!  xmulae  faftigti,  excifx  funt.  Addo  ex  philofophia  fapientibus  fententiis,  gravi- 
bufque  verbis  ornatam  orationem  ;  qua  militum  animos  poflit  jacentes  erigere,  ferocientes  re- 
primere,  inflammatos  reftinguere  :  Addo  temperamentum  morum,  &  fedationem  perturbatio- 
num  :  nequid  in  bello  irate,  in  vi£loria  fuperbe,  in  pace  ultra  civilem  modum  j  neu  caedibus 
&  rapinis  afiTueta  mens,  immanitate  efferetur. 

•  Vide  Cicer.  Orationem  pro  L.  Murena  :  et  Gellii,  lib.  xx.  cap.  9. 

■f-  A  Casfare  Augufto  in  feculum  noftrum  liaud  multo  minus  anni  ducenti ;  quibus  inertia  C<efanjm  quafi  confenuit  at- 
que  decoxit :  nifi  quod  Tub  Trajajio  principe  movet  lacertos,  &  prster  fpem  omnium,  feaeclus  imperii,  quaG  reddita  ju- 
reotuce,  reviieciit.    Fkru. 
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Quid  ilk  abflrufiora  ?  Aftronomia,  inquit  Plato,  Imperatcri  futurft  neceflaria  eft  ad  tempo- 
rum  viciflitudines  nofcendas  :  Arithmetica  ad  acies  inftrucndas  :  Geometria  ad  caflra  ma- 
tanda,  loca  capienda,  figurandos  exercitus  :  hinc  urbium  muniendarum  pcritia  ;  hinc  beliico- 
rum  tormentorum,  operumque  machinatrix.  Ab  hac  difciplina  profedtus  Arch'.nedes,  legi- 
onum  &  claflium  impecum  folus  pcrlevi  momento  luto  ludificatus  eft :  contra,  Fhilippus  Deme- 
trii  fcalarum  brevitate,  id  eft,  ignoratione  Geometriae,  a  Melitasenfium  oppido  rejedus ;  Ni- 
cias  fuperftitione  lunaris  defedlus,  id  eft,  ignoratione  Aftronomiae,  cum  exercitu  t^fus  in  Si- 
cilia.  Idem  cum  *  Sulpitius  Gallus  in  belie  cum  Perfa  provideret ;  prasdiceretque  militibus, 
ne  id  pro  portento  acciperent,  quod  ordine  natural!,  ftatis  temporibus  fiat ;  magiium  momen- 
tum ad  debellendam  Macedoniam,  id  eft,  ad  Romanum  imperium  conftifuendum,  vifus  eft 
attulilTe.  Quare  ciim  his  tot,  ac  tantis  adminiculis  perficiatur  arslmperatoria  ;  neque  aliunde 
lint  ea,  quam  ex  media  deprompta  philofophia  ;  concedamus  fane,  ea  ftudia  fimul  elTe  pofle, 
quas  nifi  fimul,  non  pofTunt  efTe  abfoluta. 

Neque  tamen  non  eft  aliquid,  quod  contra  afFertur,  Philofophiam  avocare  animum  a  fenfi- 
bus,  &  contemplationi  tradere  rerum,  dii  boni  !  maximarum,  fed  ab  hac  confuetudine  popu- 
lar! abhorrentium  :  quarum  illecebris,  quafi  quodam  Circaeo  poculo  delinita  mens,  ad  rem- 
publicam  traftandam,  ad  res  manu  gerendas,  nolit  accedere,  ne  poflit  quidem.  "  Nam  cum 
"  t.atura,  ut  ait  philofophus,  fa.'tat  unum  ad  unum,  dfficilique  fit  plurlbus  in  rehus  eundem  ex- 
*'  cellere;"  turn  certe  difficiilimum,  in  tam  diflidentibus,  &  natura  difparatis.  Ex  humoribus, 
quibus  conftamus,  aptiffima  ad  Philofophiam  melancholia,  ad  arma  bills,  ad  voluptates  fan- 
guis ;  quartus  ille  pituita  gravis,  ne  ad  mala  quidem  bonus.  Plato  tres  animse  partes  ponit, 
fedibus  difclufas  :  rationalem  in  capite,  irafcibilem  in  corde,  concupifcibilem  in  jecore.  A«l 
rationalem  pertinet  philofophia,  ad  irafcibilem  ars  militaris,  voluptuariae  ad  tertiuni  genus. 

Quod  fi  pofTent  illi  humores  ita  commifceri,  aut  iftas  five  partes  animae,  five  facultates,  ita 
conjungi,  ut  altera  vim  alterius  non  infringeret,  non  debilitaret  :  haberemus,  id  quod  quas- 
limus,  in  milite  philofophum.  Aut  fi  hoc  difficile  eft,  ciim  ob  alia,  turn  quia  utriufque  ftu- 
dii  eadem  paene  setate,  multo  fudore,  multifque  vigiliis  facienda  funt  tyrocinia  ;  fecernamus, 
fi  placet,  a  milite  totum  hoc  philofophari ;  relinquamus  imperatori,  ut  contemplativis  medio- 
criter  tinitus  fit ;  morali  vero  civilique  philofophia,  &  politiore  literatura  penitus  imbutus. 
Atque  ut  demus  vera  efTe,  quae  funt  ab  ornatiffimis  magiftris  allata  ;  tamen  eam  vim  habent 
pleraque,  non  ut  in  una  republica  fimuI  efle  non  poffint,  fed  ut  ne  in  uno  homine  :  ne  nos 
quidem  civitatem  ex  philofophis  conftare  volumus.  quid  enim  ad  vim  arcendam  foret  ineptius  ? 
neque  ex  militibus  totam  :  nam  quid  turbulentius  ?  Refpublica  nimirum  debet  efTe  unita,  non 
una.  Cujus  dignitas  falufque  non  una  laude,  fed  uno  omnium  rerum  laudandarum  tempera- 
mento  continetur. 

Sequitur  Aftroiogia,  quam  eventis  fallacem,  ufu  fuperftitiofam,  a  barbaris  nationibus  im- 
portatam,  bonis  temporibus  Graeciae  ignotam,  etiam  malis  Roma  pulfam,  tot  fenatufconful- 
tis,  tot  principum  refcriptis  damnatam,  fufFragantibus  omnium  aetatum  philofophis,  (plebeios 
quofdam  excipio)  politicifque,  e  republica  exterminamus  :  artem,  (quod  in  arte  turpiflimum 
eft)  nullis  textam  principiis,  nulla  fubnixam  demonftratione,  nuUo  conftantem  fyllogifmo. 
Verum  eft,  ccelum  in  hssc  inferiora  luce,  motu,  virtute  agere  :  ifta  omnia  fovere,  animare  ; 
Obliquum  circulum  caufam  effe  crtus  &  interitus  ;  a  fole  &  homine  generari  hominem  ;  fed 
ab  homine,  ut  caufa  propinqua  propriaque,  qua?  materiam  fuppeditet ;  a  fole,  ut  inter  effi- 
cientes  coadjuvante,  remotaque,  &  generali :  qui  uno  &  eodem  calore,  &  femen  Aconiti  ani- 
mat  ad  venenum,  &  BrafTicae  ad  alimentum,  &  Rhabarbari  ad  mcdicinani  ;  non  naturam  ali- 
quam  inferendo,  fed  ea  in  adlum,  in  lucem,  producendo,  quce  prius  in  matcriae  potentiis  deli- 
tefcebant. 

Itaque  fanus,  an  morbofus  fim  ;  acutus  an  hebes ;  albus  an  ater,  nihil  ad  coelum  ftellafque  : 
quae  eodem  lumine,  eodem  coeli  fitu,  eodem  momento,  omnibus  iifdem  agentia,  &  ex  mate- 
ria fane  difpofita  fanum  producunt  infantem,  &  ex  morbose  morbofum.  Quid  ilia  externa  ? 
pauper  an  dives,  honoribus  clarus,  an  fecus  ?  quae  rerum  fortuitarum  temerario  intercurfu, 
noftrsque  voluntatis  libero  motu,  infinitis  modis  variata,  nullum  habent  cum  ccelo  commer- 
cium.     Sed  de  Aftroiogia  facilius  eft  tacere,  quam  pauca  dicere. 

*  Ab  aliis  Caiua  Callus  spp«llatur.    Vid«  Ciierenem  tU  SssiSmt, 
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REliquae  funt,  Auguftiflima  Regina,  partes  officii  noflri,  maximis  tuis  immortalibufque  in 
nos,  in  rempublicam,  in  orbem  Chriftianum,  meritis  debitae,  atque  confecratae.  Pa- 
tere  igitur,  ut  id  unus  pro  omnibus  dicam,  quod  ifti  omnes  de  tua  Majeftate  taciti  fentiunt. 
Patere,  tuam  in  obtinendo  imperio  felicitatem,  in  conitituendo  fapientiam,  in  tuendo  fortitu- 
diiiem,  in  adminiftrando  conitantlam,  caeteras  virtutes  tuas,  quae  omnium  gentium  literis,  & 
Jinguis  commemoratoe  funt,  tuorum  quoque,  ad  quos  tantarum  virtutum  frudus  propius  per- 
tinct,  voce  celebrari.  Cum  eflcnt  omnia,  fato  quodam  fuperiorum  temporum,  plena  fufpici- 
onum  domi,  foris  bellum  certum,  aut  pax  infida  :  cum  in  oculis,  in  vifceribus  noftris  haereret, 
ex  illo  infelici  conjugio  contraflum,  pertinax  malum,  Hifpanorum  dominatio :  cum  efFufum 
eflet  ararium,  imminuti  fines  imperii,  prsefidia  milite,  arces  tormentis  denudatae ;  in  his  tot 
tantifque  difficultatibus  eluxit  tua  fingularis,  ac  vere  divina  fapientia,  divinifTima  Princeps. 

Gladium,  in  ilia  rerum  mutatione  ac  tranfitu,  vagina  vacuum  Anglia  non  vidit  :  vidit 
plaufus,  clamores,  exultationes  omnium  ordinum,  aetatum,  hominum,  nifi  quibus  expediret 
cfTe  malum  principem,  hoc  eft,  quam  diflimillimum  tui.  Tu  Hifpanos  a  capita,  acervicibus 
noftris,  aut  invitos  depulifti,  aut  remififti  volentes.  Tu  publicam  fidem,  anguftiis  serarii  va- 
cillantem,  pradiorum  tuorum,  rerumque  pretiofiflimarum  venditione  levafti.  Tu  oppida 
amifla,  padtis  conventis,  quod  in  te  fuit,  recepifti  :  obfidum  fuga,  &  quorundam  perfidia, 
quod  praeftare  non  poteras,  perdidifti,  Cumque  tuas  caftilfimae  purifllmsque  menti  nihil  pla- 
ceret  fallax,  nihil  fucatum  ;  Tu,  nummis  adulterinis  fublatis,  commercia  revocafti,  fidem 
rertituifti.  Tu  religionem,  majorum  incuria  collapfam,  aut  ipfo  tempore  defidentem,  incre- 
dibili  animi  fortitudine  renovafli,  communeque  Afylum  omnibus  gentibus  aperuifti :  neque 
dubitafti  nova  princeps,  cum  omnes  propinquae  nationes  propter  veteres  inimicitias  effent  in- 
fenfs,  longinquarum  quoque  odium  hac  novitate  provocare. 

Ab  his  initiis  profeila,  fedifti  deinceps  belli  pacifque  arbitra,  inter  reges  Chriftianos  Regi- 
na :  qui  a  fa£liofis  civibus  vexati,  aut  potentiorum  injuriis  per  vim  pulfi,  in  tuo  confilio,  ar- 
niis,  opibus  acquiefcunt.  Teftis  Valefiorum  tamilia,  quorum  infantiam  confiliis  tuis  rexifh, 
ferociam  mitigifti ;  domumque  ruentcm,  quantum  in  te  fuit,  fuftinuifti.  Teftis  iiluftriflima 
hasc  Borboniorum,  qui  tuis  unius  freti  armis,  nixi  pecuniis,  non  alia  re  magis,  quam  Majef- 
tate nominis  tui  ftantes,  Te  parentem  agnofcunt,  Te  deam  venerantur.  Teftis  Lufitania, 
cujus  regem  extorrem  ejeflumque  liberaliffimo  hofpitio  accepifti.  Teftis  Germania,  Dania, 
Suetia ;  quae  tuo  nutu  arraa  fumunt,  ponuntque.  Quid  Chriftianos  dico  ?  cum  ipfi  Turca- 
rum  imperatores,  quibus,  ante  hujus  beatiflinii  feculi  lumen,  ne  nomen  quidem  hujus  infulae 
unquam  fando  auditum,  tui  reverentia  nominis  arma  abjecerint,  pacemque  Polonis  jam  ad  ul- 
tima redaftis,  Te  interveniente,  conceflerint. 

Dixi  de  finguiis  fere  partibus  ;  nunc  de  univerfo  orbe  Chriftiano.  Cujus  cum  maxima  pars,, 
aut  haereditate  relifta,  aut  affinitatibus  comprehenfa,  aut  armis  devida  Unius  juflu  regeretur  ;; 
ciim  Gailiam  per  emiftarios,  Turciam  per  mercenaries  obtineret ;  cum  Germania  partibus^ 
Polonia  bellis  deftineretur ;  cum  omnes  omnium  gentium  principes,  proceres,  aut  focordia 
iieeligerent,  aut  timore  abfcederent,  aut  avaratia  inclinarent,  qua,  junftis  nuper  Orientis  Sc 
Occidentis  opibus,  aurum  praeponderebat ;  cum  aucia,  ut  fit,  ex  profperis  cupiditate,  animus 
haud  obfcure  adjectus  effet  ad  imperium  univerfi,  omniaque  nemine  impediente,  in  Unius 
fmum  cafura  viderentur ;  hie  tua  divina  virtus  enituit,  hic  inviflum  animi  robur,  cum  f^ipien- 
tia  fingulari.  Qyas,  oppreffis  prinium  domefticorum  infidiis,  (quod  di'i  prius  omen  in  ipfum) 
rupto  fcedere  Burgundico,  quod  Ipfe,  immiftb  in  tuam  provinciam  latrocinio,  prius  ruperat,. 
receptis  in  focietaiem  Belgis,  ampliatifque  imperii  hn  bus  tot  urbium  acceflione,  bellum  terra. 
Djarique,  pro  falute  omnium  fufceptum,  fola  geftifli.  Quod  cujus  manibus  adminiftratum  fir,, 
lion  quaero,  cum  videam  tuis  aufpiciis,  tuis  confiliis  provincias  adjuniSas,  urbes  captas,  naves, 
dirc'ptas,  claffes  depreflas  j  non  hoftium  fines,  fed  urbem,  fedem  imperii,  tuis  fignis  appetitam,. 
obftffam,  oppugnatam.  Tuis  confiliis  Indis,  quanta  terrx  totius  pars,  quantula  tuorum  ma- 
nu,  quam  incredibili  celeritate  vi£toriis  peragratx  !  Tuis,  tuis  (intelligo,  quid  dicam)  confi- 
liis, tabulis  armifque  completa  omnis  haec  Oceani  ora,  conftrata  cadaveribus  littora.  Tuis 
aufpiciis  Hifpania  Ang'um  non  vidit,  nifi  vittorem^^  aut  vidorias  immortuum  j  Anglia  Hifpa- 
6  atuni. 
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Miim,  nifi  captivum.     Itaque  ftant  tuorum  objedlu  armorum,  tuorum  oppofitu  laterum,  quot 
funt  in  Europa  regna,  principatus  :  ipfique  adeo  Pontifici,  nominis  tui  infenfidimo  holii,  una 
cum  caeteris,  abfque  tuis  armis,  vel  ferviendum  fuit,  vel  pereundum. 

Bonitatem,  clementiam,  jiiftitiam,  aequitatem,  (ifta  pervulgata,  ac  prope  decantata)  in 
tanta  principe  referre,  regiaruni  &  lieroicarum  virtutum,  quae  in  Majeftate  tua  elucent,  injuria 
fuerit.  Ne  id  quidem  attingam,  quae  mala  quam  conftanti  animo  piivata  pcrtuleris ;  quae 
tamen  &  gratiorem  prsfemis  felicitatis  fenfum  attulerunt  tibi,  tuifque  civibus  certiflimam  fa- 
lutem,  principem  habere,  quse  &  femper  cogitet,  crebrifque  fermonibus  ufurpet,  quid  aut  no- 
luerit  fub  alio  principe,  aut  voluerit.  Ilia  commemorabo,  quae  vulgo  minus  nota,  non  minus 
certc  mirabilia  ad  laudem :  Te,  ciim  tot  Uteris  legendis,  tot  didlandis,  tot  manu  tua  fcriben- 
dis  fufficias ;  cum  confiliariorum  tuorum,  in  minimis  etiam  rebus,  iententias  dijudices  ;  cum 
privatorum  precibus,  principum  legationibus  per  te  refpondeas,  de  fubditorum  quoque  privatis 
controverfiis  fepiffime  cognofcas ;  in  ifta  tamen  diftrifliffima  vita,  non  principum,  (quorum, 
aliae  funt  noftris  moribus  artes)  fed  paenc  mortalium  dodliflimam  evafilTe  :  Te  magnam  diei 
partem  in  graviffimorum  autorum  fcriptis  legendis,  audiendifque  ponere:  neminem  ni/i  fua 
lingua  tecum  loqui :  Te  cum  nemine  nifi  ipforum,  aut  omnium  communibus  Latina,  Grae- 
caque. 

Omitto  plebeios  philofophos,  quos  raro  in  manus  fumis.  Quoties  divinum  Platonem  ani- 
madverti  tuis  interpretationibus  diviniorem  efFedlum  !  quoties  Ariftotelis  obfcuritates,  princi- 
pis  philofophorum,  a  principe  foeminarum  evolutas,  atque  explicatas  !  Dicerem  libere,  ne- 
mini  unquam  ad  facratiflimam  Majeftatem  tuam  aditum  patuiffe  femido£to,  qui  non  ex  tuis 
fermonibus  difcefferit  dodliffimus ;  nill  meae  vehementer  me  poeniteret  tarditatis,  qui  in  tam 
illuftri  fchola  tarn  pariim  profecerim. 

Itaque  literas,  iiteratiflima  Princeps,  tuere  ac  protege  :  id  eft,  nobis,  qui  hie  vivimus, 
noftra  privilegia  ;  illis,  quos  emifimus  fuam  dignitatem,  fua  prxmia  in  Republica,  in  Ecclc- 
fia,  quod  facis,  conferva.  Academiam  utramque  novis  immunitatibus  munire,  novis  legibus 
fundare  perge.  Utraque  a  te  ornata,  in  te  ornanda  certabit,  caeteroqui  omni  genere  laudis 
pares ;  hoc  noftra  felicior,  quod  tuos  vultus  iterum  intuetur,  in  cujus  oculis  habitant  Gratiae, 
in  fronte  Benignitas,  in  ore  Majeftas,  in  pedtore  Sapientia,  in  manibus  Liberalitas,  in  toto 
corpora  Pulchritudo  &  Venuftas,  digna  principe,  digna  tantis  prognata  principibus,  digna  im- 
perio  :  ut  tecum  jam  prope,  parens  Natura,  redeamus  in  gratiam  ;  quae,  cum  parem,  effufis 
hie  viribus,  procreare  non  pofles,  neminem  voluifti  ex  tanta  principe  difparem  fupcrefle. 
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LETT     E     R     S* 

O    F 

Mr.    ROGER    A  S  C  H  A  M, 

Tranfcribed  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Baker^  B.  D.  of 
St.  John\  College,  Cambridge^  from  the  Originals,  indorf- 
ed  by  the  hand  of  William  Lord  Burghley,  Lord  High 
Treafurer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizahethy  and  formerly 
in  the  cuftody  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Sirype. 

To  Mr.  Raven,    fellow  of  St.  yohnh  college, 

in  Cambridge, 

S.  p.   in  Cbrift  Jefu. 

OU  R  journey  out  of  England  to  Maclyn  (a)  in  Brabant ^  I  wrote 
unto  you  from  Colen.     Obferve  this — to  write  unto  me  how- 
many  letters  you  receive  from  me  ;    what  day  they  be  written, 
and  from  what  place.     I  wrote  unto  you  four  letters  from  Gravejhid  (b), 
from  Calato,  from  Antwerp  (cj,  from  Colcn  (d)  j    and  this  is  the  firil 
from  Augufla  (e). 

As  I  wrote  in  my  laft  letter,  3d  05f.  we  came  to  Maclyn.    I  told  you 
at  large  both  of  the  abbey  with  1600  nuns,   and  alfo  the  lantfgrave  (f)j 

*  Thefe  letters  are  unflcilfully  tranfcribed,  fo  that  proper  names  are  not  always  recoverable. 

(a)  Mechlin.  (b)  21  Sept.  1 551,  Ruger  Afchami  Epift.  lib.  ■^.  (c)  OSi.i.'xbid. 

(d)  Oa.  12.  ibid.  (e)  Augjhurg.  (f)  of  Heffi.     See  Jfcham's  letter  to  Edward 

Raven,  ubi  fupra,  p.  212.  edit.  Lend.  1590. 

3  B  whom 
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whom  we  faw  prifoner.  He  is  lufty,  well-favcured,  fomething  like 
Mr.  Hebilthrout  in  the  face  j  hafty,  inconftant ;  and  to  get  himfelf  out 
of  prifon,  would  fight,  if  the  Emperor  would  bid  him,  with  Turk^ 
French,  England,  God,  and  the  Devil.  The  Emperor  perceiving  his  bufy 
head  without  conftancy,  handles  him  thereafter:  his  own  Germano,  as  it 
is  faid,  being  well  content  that  he  is  forthcoming. 

John-Frederick  is  clear  contrary,  noble,  courageous,  conftant,  one 
in  all  fortunes,  defired  of  his  friends,  reverenced  of  his  foes,  favoured 
of  his  Emperor,  loved  of  all.  He  hath  been  proffered  of  late,  it  is  faid, 
by  the  Emperor,  that  if  he  will  fubfcribe  to  his  proceedings,  to  go  at 
large,  to  have  all  his  dignities  and  honour  again,  and  more  too.  His 
anfwer  was  from  the  firft  one,  and  is  ftill,  that  he  will  take  the  Emperor 
for  his  gracious  fovercign  lord  :  but  to  forfake  God  and  his  dodrine,  he 
will  never  do,  let  the  Emperor  do  with  his  body  what  he  will. 

At  Maclyn  we  faw  a  ftrange  bird.  The  Emperor  doth  allow  It  8  d. 
a-day.  It  is  milk-white,  greater  than  a  fwan,  with  a  bill  fomewhat 
like  a  fhovel,  and  having  a  throat  well  able  to  fwallow,  without  grief 
or  touch  of  creft  *,  a  white  penny-loaf  of  England,  except  your  bread  be 
feigger  than  your  bread-mafter  of  St.  Johri%  is  wont  willingly  to  make  it. 
The  eyes  are  as  red  as  fire,  and,  as  they  fay,  an  hundred  years  old.  It 
was  wont  in  Maximilians  days  to  fly  with  him  whitherfoever  he  went. 

4  O£lob.  we  went  to  Bruxelles,  twelve  miles.  In  the  mid-way  is  a 
town  called  Vilfort,  with  a  notable  flrong  hold  of  the  Emperor's  in  it. 
Traitors  and  condemned  perfons  lie  there.  At  the  town's  end  is  a  not- 
able flrong  place  of  execution,  where  worthy  Will.  Tyndatl  was  un- 
worthily put  to  death.  Ye  can  match  Bruxelles  in  England  but  with 
London. 

At  afternoon  1  went  about  the  town.  I  came  to  the  frier  Carmelites 
houfe,  where  Edward  Billick  was  warden  ;  not  prefent  there,  but  being 
then  at  Colen,  in  another  houfe  of  his,  I  heard  their  even-fong  :  after  I 
defired  to  fee  the  library.     A  frier  was  fent  to  me,   and  led  me  into  it. 

*  Touch  of  creft  I  do  not  underftand ;  perhaps  it  may  be  without  touch  of  crufly  without 
breaking  the  cruit, 

Thei-e 
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There  was  not  one  good  book  but  Lyra.  The  frier  was  learned,  Tpoke 
Latin  readily,  entered  into  Greeks  having  a  very  good  wit,  and  a  greater 
defire  to  learning.  He  was  gentle,  and  honeft  ;  and  being  a  papift, 
and  knowing  me  to  be  a  proteflant,  yet  fliewed  me  all  gentlenefs,  and 
would  needs  give  me  a  new  book  in  verfe,  titled,  De  Rujlicitatc  Mo^ 
rum, 

6  OEiob.  from  Bruxelles  to  Louvain,  twelve  miles.  We  came  hither  at 
eleven,  and  went  away  before  two  -,  and  there  to  feafl  mine  eyes  and 
ears,  I  was  content  to  lofe  my  dinner.  I  went  ftrait  to  Mr.  Braftjbil's 
houfe,  {landing  againft  the  grey-friers  door.  He  was  not  at  home,  but 
was  ridden  to  Antwerp,  to  have  conveyed  my  lord  Ambaflador  to  Loa~ 
vain.  He  left  word,  that  if  he  miffed  my  lord  by  the  way,  that  I  in 
any  cafe  fliould  lie  and  ufe  his  houfe  as  my  own,  in  his  abfence.  His 
houfe  is  tiim.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own  ink  and  paper.  He 
is  loved  of  all,  and  regarded  with  the  beft ;  nor  doth  not  ufe  the  com- 
pany of  J.  demerit,  and  Ba/iall,  who,  to  fee  a  mafs  freely  in  Flanders, 
are  content  to  forfake,  like  their  country.     As  we  entered 

into  our  inn,  the  vice-chancellor,  with  his  bedels,  came  out  of  our  inn, 
the  vice-chancellor  being  more  like  in  apparel  and  porte  to  our  prieft  of 
Hornyng/lnre,  than  to  the  comelinefs  of  Mr.  Dr.  Parker,  and  the  bedels 
more  like  Harry  Barber,    and  than  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Meyres. 

I  went  to  P.  Nannius's  chamber,  to  have  talked  with  him  ;  but  he  was 
either  drunken  at  home,  or  drinking  abroad;  for  he  was  making  merry, 
and  could  not  be  feen,  as  an  Englijl)  boy,  his  pupil,  told  me.  He 
reads  Ti/Z/y's  Orations  at  nine  of  the  clock :  at  one  of  the  clock,  Theodc- 
rus.  Laudius  read  (whom  I  heard)  Oed.  Sophocle  Grace.  He  read  that 
chiding  place  betwixt  Oedipus  and  Creon,  beginning  kx  hS\  &c.  reading 
twenty- one  verfes.  His  hearers,  being  about  eighty,  did  knock  him  out 
with  fuch  a  noife,  as  I  have  not  heard.  This  college  is  called  Tri/ingue 
and  Rujlidianum,  where  he  reads  it.  Lowvains,  as  far  as  I  could  mark 
were  compared  with  Cambridge,  Trilingue  with  St.  John's,  or  Trinity 
GoUege,  Theod.  Laudius  with  Mr.  Car.  Ours  do  far  excel.  The  reader, 
in  o7,  followed  our  pronunciation.  I  tarried  fo  long  at  his  ledlures, 
that  my  lord  was  ridden  out  of  the  town  ;  and  as  I  ported  after  mv  lord, 
fo  do  I  now  poft  out  of  Louvain  to  Tilemont,  nine  miles  off. 

3  B  2  The 
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The  town  is  walled,  and  fo  is  every  town  we  lay  in  betwixt  Dover 
and  Augufta.  There  I  faw  nuns  and  papifts  dance  at  a  bridal.  Thefe 
be  news  to  you,  but  olds  to  that  country,  where  it  is  lawful  in  that  Ba- 
bylonical  papiftry  to  ferve  Bacchus,  and  what  unhoncfty  they  will,  fo 
they  meddle  not  with  Chrift,  and  his  word  :  Nam  qua  communio  tenebrii 
cum  luce  ? 

We  were  drawn  up  the  Rhine  by  horfes.  The  grapes  grow  on  the 
brant  rocks  fo  wonderfully,  that  ye  will  maivell  how  men  dare  climb 
up  to  them,  and  yet  fo  plentifully,  that  it  is  not  only  a  marvell  where 
men  be  found  to  labour  it,  but  alfo  where  men  dwell  that  drink  it. 
Seven  or  eight  days  journey  ye  cannot  caft  your  fight  over  the  compafs 
of  vines.  And  furely  this  wine  of  Rhi?2e  is  fo  good  and  natural,  fo 
temperate,  fo  very  like  itfelf,  as  can  be  wiflied  for  man's  ufe.  I  was 
afraid  when  I  came  out  of  England  to  mifs  beer ;  but  I  anymore  afraid 
when  I  fhall  come  to  England,  that  I  cannot  lack  this  wine. 

19  OBoi>.  to  Wormes.  The  great  church  of  this  city  appears  all  the 
way  like  King's  college  cradell.  The  city  is  great  and  fair ;  but  becaufe 
the  plague  was  in  it,  I  kept  me  in  my  inn. 

20  OSiob.  to  SpirUy  a  good  city.  Here  I  firft  faw  Sturmius  de  pe7-iodis. 
I  found  alfo  here  Ajax,  EleStra,  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  excellently, 
by  rny  judgment,  tranflated  into  verfe,  and  fair  printed  this  fummer  by 
Gryphim.  Your  ftationers  do  ill,  that  at  leaft  not  provide  you  the  re- 
gifter  of  all  books,  efpecially  of  old  authors.  Here,  at  Spires,  we  were 
a  day's  journey  and  a  half  from  Argentine.  My  lord  was  willing  to  go 
thither ;  and  whether  I  was  or  no,  you,  Edward  Raven,  can  guefs : 
but  word  carne  from  Mr.  Hobble,  I  befhrew  him,  to  hafleour  journey  j 
or  elie  I  had  talked  with  Sturmius,  to  whom  I  wrote,  and  fent  Mr.  Bu- 
cer's  letters ;  and  he  wrote  again  to  me  at  Augujla,  fending  me  the  copy, 
which  Mrs.  Biicer  brought  to  me  to  Cambridge.  One  fentence  Sturmius 
wrote  to  me  in  his  laft  letter,  which  forae  of  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 
The  fentence  is  this :  Regis  non  memini  prafatione,  ut  nwic  loquuntur,  ad 
D.  Elizabetham.  Ejus  Majejiati  locus  deftinatur  in  Arijlotelicis  meis  dialO" 
gis,  in  quiius  Jlylum  meum  cctidie  acuo,  ut  liquid  pQjJit  contra  barbariem,  in 
heis  ojlendat  quantulum  fit,  quod  in.  ed  conjiciendd  pojjit, 

23  O^cb, 
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23  OBob.  we  rode  thro'  the  duke  of  Vilebergland,  thro*  which  runs  the 
goodly  river  called  Neccarus.  We  met  with  a  noble  lady,  which  is  the 
dutchefs  of  Milan  and  Lorraine,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  She 
fliould  once  have  been  married  to  king  Henry  the  VIII.  before  my  lady 
Anne  of  Cle-ve.  She  had  been  with  the  Emperor,  and,  as  fome  thought, 
file  went  a-wooing  to  the  prince  of  Spain.  She  had  in  her  company 
about  300  horfes,  moft  part  great  horfes,  and  Gennets,  herfelf  having 
Sixteen  ladies  following  her  on  palfreys.  She  had  thirty-fix  mules  laded 
with  her  chamber-ftufi:',  befides  a  great  number  of  waggons  laded  with 
other  ftufF.  A  great  number  of  rafcals  belonging  to  her  kitchen  and 
ftable  came  drabbling  in  the  dirt  on  foot. 

I  never  faw  lady  of  her  porte  in  my  life. 

Some  of  you  will  jeft  at  my  diligence  in  feeking  old  monuments ;  but 
I  do  it  for  the  remembrance  Veteris  &  amici  &  prceceptoris,  Mr.  Pern- 
ber,  whom  I  do  not  forget,  and  I  know  would  hold  me  excufed,  becaufe 
I  write  not  to  him,  if  he  knew  what  bufmefs  I  have,  I  pray  you,  Mr. 
Raven,  make  him  partaker  of  this  my  trifling  talk. 

But  friends  is  content  with  all  things.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Raven,  ufe 
Mr.  Pembcr  as  you  would  ufe  me  5  commend  me  to  him,  Mr.  Raven, 
and  defire  him,  which,  I  know,  he  doth,  to  learn  Chrift  out  of  Chrift's 
own  gofpel ;  and  let  that  co7ifenfm  ecclejice  alone,  which  deceives  many 
worthy  and  learned  wits  in  Cajnbridgc,  which  is  nothing  elfe  indeed  but- 
a  privy  fink  to  convey  the  dregs  of  papiftry  into  all  places.  Papiftry 
here  do  ufe  it  to  confirm  the  primacy  of  Rome. 

28  05lob.  We  rode  towards  Augujia,  a  mile  on  this  fide  the  city.  Sir 
Philip  Hobble,  with  a  great  number  of  horfes,  where  was  Thomas  Hobble, 
and  George  Wheatly,  mine  old  friend,  which  did  convey  us  honourably 
to  our  lodgings,  which  is  the  abbey  of  St.  George,  Ye  may  fee  it  in 
defcription.  And  thus  ye  may  bid  me  welcome  to  Aii^ 
mijla.  And  if  I  fliould  bid  you  farewell  alfo,  ye  would  now  give  me 
leave,  becaufe  I  am  fure  ye  are  weary  of  my  long  talk  :  but  becaufe  T 
think  fome  of  you  would  glad  hear  how  we  have  done  fince  we  came, 
I  will  yet  a  little  mo  trouble  you. 

I 
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I  thank  God,  and  my  lord  Ambairador,  I  lack  no  moneys,  which  Is 
the  bcfl:  comfort  in  a  fti  ange  country  ;  only  I  lack  leifure  to  write  to 
my  friends  when  1  would,  and  to  learn  the  tongues  here  is.  I  could 
wifh  I  had  wiote  part  of  this  letter  three  months  ago ;  and  now  it  is 
the  3d  of  y^7;//<z;7.  Five  days  in  the  week  my  lord  and  I  continually 
do  ftudy  the  Gtrek  tongue,  that  I  am  alway  either  looking  for  my  lord's 
leftures,  or  clfe  with  my  lord  :  two  days  I  write  my  lord's  letters  into 
England;  fo  that  I  never  fo  much  as  go  into  the  town,  but  only  on 
'tiiefdays,  to  deliver  our  letters  to  the  poft.  If  1  had  leifure  to  mark 
things,  and  write  things,  I  trow  I  would  come  as  well  furnifhcd  home 
as  mofl  part  of  Englipmcn  do.  And  that  tiling  which  I  thought  fliould 
have  been  the  caufe,  why  I  Ihould  have  fent  you  many  news,  doth  in  a 
manner  forbid  me  to  fend  any;  and  that  is,  becaufe  I  know  fo  much; 
and  being  in  this  room  that  I  am,  I  muft  needs  keep  them  clofe,  be- 
caufe they  be  credit  unto  me  ;  and  though  I  knew  them  otherv.ife,  yet 
I  mufl:  and  will  let  them  alone.  Vaha7i  hath  a  better  life  than  either 
my  lord  or  I.  He  lacks  nothing  ;  he  fares  well ;  he  lives  well ;  he  may 
do  what  he  lifts ;  ftudy  what  thing  he  lift ;  go  to  the  Emperor's  court, 
or  elfe where,  when  he  lift.  If  he  do  not  come  home  well  fuinifhed 
with  much  knowledge,  he  little  confider  what  God  doth  call  him  to  by 
this  journey.  If  I  were  any  man's  man,  as  Vaban  is  mine,  I  would  wifh 
no  better  felicity  abroad.  Thofe  that  ftopped  S.  Wright  from  this  oc- 
cafion,  fliall  never  be  able  to  make  him  amends  ;  for  in  lacking  nothing 
he  fliould  have  ftudied,  and  feen  what  he  had  lift.  There  can  be  a 
greater  commodity  to  an  Eyiglifiman  abroad.  If  Wrights  had  ten  fellow- 
fhlps  of  St.  Johns,  it  would  not  counter-weigh  with  the  lofs  of  this  oc- 
cafion  :  for  befides  Dutch,  French,  and  Italian,  which  he  fhould  have 
learned,  in  a  manner,  whether  he  would  or  no,  he  might  have  learned 
as  much  Greek  and  Latin,  and  perhaps  more,  than  in  St.  Johns.  I 
am  almoft  an  Italian  myfelf,  and  never  look  on  it. 

If  I  fhould  tell  you  nothing  of  Augujla,  I  fliould  do  fuch  a  noble  city 
much  wrong.  At  a  few  things,  guefs  the  reft.  There  be  five  mer- 
chants in  this  town,  thought  able  to  difburfe  as  much  ready  money  as 
five  of  the  greateft  kings  in  Chriftendom.  The  Emperor  would  have* 
borrowed  money  of  one  of  them.  The  merchant  faid,  he  might  fpare 
him  ten  hundred  thoufand  guilders,   and  the  Emperor  would  have  had 
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eighteen ;  a  guilder  is  3  ^.  6  d.  Thefe  merchants  be  three  brethren, 
tuccurs,  two  brethren,  Bamgartner.  One  of  the  Tuccurs  doth  lodge, 
and  hath  done  all  the  year,  in  his  houfe,  the  Emperor,  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  the  prince  of  Spain,  and  tlie  queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  Flan- 
ders, which  is  here,  befides  his  family  and  children.  His  houfe  is  co- 
vered with  copper  :  there  be  a  number  of  houfes  in  this  town,  which 
fet  in  Chcapfide,  would  over-look  and  over-brag  the  whole  ftreet. 

There  comes  to  this  town  commonly  every  market-day,  three  and 
twenty  hundred  waggons  loaded  with  things  to  fell,  Gfr. 

I  have  feen  the  Emperor  twice,  firfl:  fick  in  his  privy  chamber,  at  our 
firft  coming.  He  looked  fomewhat  like  the  parfon  of  Epurjlone.  He 
had  on  a  gown  of  black  tafFety,  and  a  furred  night-cap  on  his  head, 
I)titch-\\kQ,  having  a  feam  over  the  crown,  like  a  great  cod-piece.  I 
faw  him  alfo  on  St.  Andrews  day,  fitting  at  dinner  at  the feaft  of  Golden 
Fleece ;  he  and  Fcrdlnando  both  under  one  cloth  of  eftate  ;  then  the 
prince  of  Spain ;  all  of  one  fide,  as  the  knights  of  the  Garter  do  in  Eng- 
land ;  after  orderly,  Mr.  Buj]ie,  mafter  of  the  horfe,  duke  dAlva,  a  Spa- 
niard,  Dux  Bavaria,  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  the  count  of  Hardenburgh. 

I  flood  hard  by  the  Emperor's  table.  He  had  four  courfes ;  he  had 
fod  beef  very  good,  road:  mutton,  baked  hare  :  thefe  be  no  fervice  in 
England.  The  Emperor  hath  a  good  face,  a  conftant  look  :  he  fed  well 
of  a  capon.  1  have  had  a  better  from  mine  hollefs  Barnes  many  times 
in  my  chamber.  Pie  and  Ferdinando  eat  together  very  handfomely,  carv- 
ing themfelves  where  they  lift,  without  any  curiofity.  The  Emperor 
drank  the  beft  that  ever  I  faw ;  he  had  his  head  in  the  glafs  five  times 
as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  lefs  than  a  good  quart  at  once  of 
Rheni/h  wine.  His  chapel  fung  wonderful  cunningly  all  the  dinner- 
while.  Ferdinando  is  a  very  homely  man ;  gentle  to  be  fpoken  to  of  any 
man,  and  now  of  great  power  and  riches. 

The  prince  of  Spain,  I  think,  is  not  all  in  fo  wife  as  his  father.  Maxi- 
milian, Ferdinando  s  fon,  now  king  of  Boeme,  is  a  worthy  gentleman^ 
karned,  wife,  liberal,  gentle,  loved  and  praifed  of  all. 

The 
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The  general  council  fliall  begin  at  Trident  the  firfl;  of  next  May:  Car- 
dhial  Pool  fliall  be  prerident  there,  as  it  is  commonly  faid.  I  have  feen 
the  Pope's  bull  already  foi"  it. 

If  Mr.  Cheke  would  get  a  living  of  the  king,  my  lord  AmbafTador 
would  fend  me  to  fee  all  ltal)\  and  other  countries.  So  I  believe  I 
would  i-eport  the  manner  of  the  general  council,  and  mark  the  feat  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  fome  other.  I  would  truft  to  have  the  letters  of 
moft  ambaffadors  to  their  cities,  that  I  might  more  freely  fee  things 
than  commonly  Englifhrnen  do,  that  go  into  Italy.  My  lord  hath  pro- 
mifed  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Cheke  and  others  for  the  fame  purpofe :  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  my  -f-  lady's  grace,  my  miftrefs,  when  fhe  fliall  con- 
fider  the  honeft  and  true  fervice  that  I  did  her,  will  help  alfo  the  fame. 

God's  do6lrine  is  fo  earneft  in  this  town,  as  I  never  faw.  The  church- 
es be  made  like  theatra^  one  feat  higher  than  another,  and  round  about 
be  ftages,  as  it  is  at  the  King's  College  butteiy-door ;  and  in  Chriftmas 
the  pulpit  in  the  midft. 

The  table  of  the  Lord  ftands  comely  in  the  higher  end.  On  Chrift- 
mas-day  I  did  communicate  amongft  them.  There  was  above  1500 
that  did  communicate  that  day. 

Ye  fee,  good  fellows  and  friends,  how  glad  I  am  to  talk  with  you, 
remembering  you  always,  wilhing  oft  to  be  amongft  you,  where  is  the 
moft  pleafant  life  in  the  world.  I  Ihall  not  take  pleafure  at  things  here, 
if  I  did  not  remember  how  gladly  I  fliall  talk  of  them  amongft  you. 
He  that  is  able  to  maintain  his  life  in  learning  at  Cambridge^  knoweth 
not  what  a  felicity  he  hath.  I  pray  God  I  may  meet  with  you  there, 
whom  I  left  at  St.  Johns.  I  do  falute  you  all :  I  name  none,  becaufe 
I  would  leave  out  none,  and  becaufe  I  love  all.  I  do  make  you  weary. 
And  thus  fare  you  well  all  in  the  Lord,  and  pray  for  me. 

Augufia  Vindelicommy  20  Janiiariiy  1551* 

R.  A.  * 

t  The  lady  (afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth. 

*  This  letter  being  very  long,  feveral  little  particulars  are  left  out  j  but  nothing  that  alters 
or  interrupts  the  fenfe.     The  reft  are  given  entire.     Mr.  Baker, 
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CariJJimo  Amico  fuo  Edwardo  RavenOy    Socio  Colkgii  "Johannis. 

I  Am  much  beholden  to  my  lord  and  my  lady.     I  was  yet,  thanked 
be  God,  never  fick.     This  Rhemfi  wine  is  fo  gentle  a  drink,  I  can- 
not tell  how  to  do  when  I  come  home. 

News  ye  look  for,  and  few  I  dare  write;  Whether  the  Emperor  go 
againfl  the  Turk,  into  Italy,  into  Spain,  againft  Magdeburgh,  or  come 
down  into  Flanders,  it  is  not  yet  certain.  We  will  go  with  him  whither- 
foever  he  go,  except  he  go  to  the  Devil.  The  Turk  cometh  with  a  great 
power  againft  Hungary,  Ferdinando,  within  thefe  two  days,  departs 
hence  to  meet  the  Twk  aforehand,  with  his  two  noble  fons,  MaxiiJiilian 
king  of  Boeme,  and  Ferdinando  archduke  of  Aujlria,  Maximilian  is  a 
prince  peerlefs,  except  the  king  our  mafter.  He  is  twenty-three  years 
old,  lufty,  courageous,  wife,  hardy,  liberal,  gentle,  learned,  virtuous, 
godly.  He  can  fpeak  eight  tongues  perfe6lly.  I  pray  God  he  may  give 
the  Turk  an  overthrow.  He  carrieth  with  him  the  hearts,  good  wills, 
and  prayers  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  commendation  of  all  that  is  wife. 

Fra.  George,  a  ftout  frier,  and  a  bifhop  of  Tranfylvania,  (look  your 
maps)  gave  the  Turks  an  overthrow  this  winter.  I  faw  Fra.  Georges 
letter  written  to  the  palatine  of  Rhine,  requiring  aid  of  the  princes  of 
Germany.  The  letter  was  dated  1 2  "January  1 55 1 .  If  we  go  into  Turky^ 
(I  pray  God  we  may)  we  fhall  fail  goodly  down  by  noble  Danubizo. 

Pope  Julie  is  a  very  king.  He  hath  made  a  boy  of  his  kitchen,  an 
upper  keeper  *,  Cardinal  de  Monte,  whereof  he  was  cardinal  himfelf. 
Men  fay  now,  Parturiant  monies  j  najcetur  Jimia  turpis. 

The  Emperor  laft  Saturday  in  his  chapel,  within  Tuccars  houfe,  gave 
warning  to  all  the  ele6tors  and  ftates  to  be  at  the  general  council  at  Tri- 
dent 1°  Mali,  where  they  fay  Cardinal  Pole  fliall  be  prefident.  But  all 
wife  men  think  there  will  be  no  council  at  all ;  for  the  Pope  purpofing 
neither  to  amend  his  life,  nor  redrefs  his  do6lrine,  may  lofe  more  than 
win  thereby.  The  Ger?tians  were  never  more  ftouter  in  God's  caufe. 
The  Emperor  is  too  wife  and  forecafting  a  prince,  either  to  fall  out  with 

♦  This  I  do  not  underftand, 
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Germany  or  the  Pope ;  for  by  a  general  council,  he  is  likely  either  to 
make  the  Pope,  of  an  uncertain  friend,  a  ftedfaft  enemy ;  or  elfe  the 
Germans,  of  fecrct  rapines,  open  foes.  Madenburge  be  ilout  perfons. 
The  duke  of  Mechenburg,  who  they  took  prlfoner,  is  dead,  as  men  fay ; 
and  it  is  even  now  reported,  that  Mauritius  hath  raifcd  his  iiege,  and 
Madejiburge  Arongly  furnilhed  for  two  or  three  years.  The  Emperors 
have  made  war  againll  that  town,  and  have  left  their  bodies  buried  in 
Madenburge  for  monuments,  and  the  town  as  a  maid  undefiled.  Well ! 
God  fend  quietnefs  to  his  church.  Men  think  there  will  be  bufmefs 
about  Piemont  and  Milan  Ihortly. 

England  need  fear  no  outward  enemies.  The  lufty  lads  verily  be  in 
England.  I  have  feen  on  a  Sunday  more  likely  men  walking  in  St.  Pauls 
church  than  I  ever  faw  yet  in  Augujla,  where  lieth  an  Emperor  with  a 
garrifon,  three  kings,  a  queen,  three  princes,  a  number  of  dukes,  ^c. 

Here  was  juftcs  fmce  Candlemas.  The  tilt  was  in  a  flreet  before  the 
Emperor's  lodging.  The  houfes  be  eight  or  nine  (lories  high,  that  a 
viTonderful  number  of  people  may  look  out  of  windows.  Their  fpears 
were  fmall,  their  deckings  were  above  meafure.  The  prince  of  Spain 
jufl-ed  gently  ;  for  he  neither  hurt  himfelf,  his  horfe,  his  fpear,  nor  him 
that  he  ran  with.     Noble  Maximilian  ran  not. 

If  Vahan  were  an  honefl:  fellow,  he  might  write  at  large  of  any  thing  ; 
for  he  hath  good  leifure. 

Well,  to  bid  you  farewell :  The  Turk  is  fet  upon  war,  the  Pope  upon 
mifchief,  ihe  Emperor  upon  wifdom  and  policy,  the  Germans  upon  God's 
doflrine  j  and  the  Spaniards  alfo  be  the  people  of  God,  for  all  the  world 
hates  them. 

I  fludy  Greek  apace,  but  no  other  tongue  j  for  I  cannot.  I  truft  to 
lee  England  fliortly,  God  willing.  I  am  forry  that  I  hear  no  word  from 
Ireland.  Commendations  to  all,  becaufe  I  would  leave  out  nonej  to 
Dr.  Haddon,    fatiier  Bucer,  John  Scarlett,    mine  hoftefs  Barnes.      If  ye 

will  fee  Tuccars  library,  look  on  Mr.  Pembers  letter. From  Augujia, 
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To  my  ajfured  and  efpecial  friend  Mr,  Edward  Raven,  fellow  in  St.  John'j 

College,   S.  P. 

,  T  Cannot  think,  my  good  Edward  Raven,  that  becaufe  ye  either  for- 
A  get  me,  or  negledl  me,  ye  write  nothing  unto  me.  I  fuppofe  ye 
know  not  how  to  fend.  Send  to  Mr.  Eland,  and  he  may  deliver  them 
at  the  fVhite-Friers  to  Mr.  Stephen  Hales,  and  he  can  and  will  fend  them 
to  me  as  fitly  as  you  may  fend  to  London.  My  good  Thomas  Leaver  hath 
not  deceived  me,  but  written  a  large  letter  unto  me.  I  marvel  that  Mr. 
Henry  Stiland  writes  not.  None  of  you  lacks  matter  ;  and  your  longeft 
letters  be  moft  looked  for.  Write  how  good  Dr.  Maden  doth,  and  all 
his.  If  I  might  have  had  a  flroke  in  bifhoprics,  I  wifh,  &c.  and  I 
would  I  had  been  at  home  in  England  at  that  time.  Commend  me  to 
Mrs.  Maden,  and  our  Col.  Z),  Maden.  If  he  and  I  live  together,  he  fliall 
be  fure  of  a  fledfaft  loving  friend.  I  alk  nothing  fo  much  as  good-will  j 
for  all  other  goods  I  truft  to  provide  well  enough  myfelf. 

Now,  Edward,  I  pray  you  as  him,  whom  I  trnft  and  love  as  myfelf, 
mark  the  manner,  towardnefs,  and  bringing  up,  z§c.  and  whether  Dr. 
Maden  would  be  very  glad  thereof,  or  no ;  and  whether  he  is  plain  in 
the  matter,  or  double  and  wavering  ;   for  if,  ^c.     Ye  perceive  what  I 
mean,  and  add  what  ye  lift ;  for  in  this  matter,  or  in  any  other,  I  truft 
you  as  myfelf.     Let  no  man  read  this  letter,   or  fee  it  j   be  fecret  and 
clofe;    and  fo  bid  Dr.  Maden.     But  I  need  not  write  this  to  you.     As 
you  fend  me  word  of  the  matter,  fo  fliall  you  hear  from  me  :    for  as  I 
fhall  know  your  affeflions,  fo  then  I  will  enter  into  the  matter  myfelf 
more  plainly.     Ye  need  not  let  Dr.  Maden  fee  this  part  of  my  letter ; 
for  now  I  would  only  prove  by  you  what  this  part  would  think  of  the 
matter,  if  it  ftiould  be.     I  do  not  doubt  but  ye  will  both  do  it  friendly, 
and  can  handle  it  wifely ;  for  your  counfell,  Edward,  and  advice  in  that 
matter,  furely  I  will  follow.     When  you  write,  feal  your  letters  fo,  that 
they  may  not  be  opened,  Gfr. 

Keep  my  chamber  well :   I  heard  fay  fome  was  in  it ;   I  know  not. 
What  you  do  I  am  content,  and  well  content.     If  the  mailer  meddle 
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In  my  intereft,  I  am  not  content ;  and  he  had  as  good  no.     Be  flout, 
Edward,  and  doubt  not  but  I  will  and  fliall  be  able  to  bear  you  out. 

Purpofe,  my  Edward,  to  live  in  godlinefs,  and  learning ;  for  that  is 
life  only.  I  fee  Emperors,  kings,  princes,  &c.  live  not,  but  play  their 
lives  upon  ftages.  Sufpicion,  care,  fear,  need,  and  a  thoufand  miferies 
and  aVop/a,  turn  and  tofs  their  lives. 

Edward,  I  purpofe,  God  willing,  that  you  and  I  will  live  together, 
and  look  and  laugh  at  the  world.  I  truft  to  you  to  provide  for  us  both  ^ 
and  that  little  that  I  Ihall  have,  take  it,  and  ufe  it  as  your  own. 

I  am  very  well,  thanked  be  God,  and  in  great  favour  with  my  lord 
and  lady.  My  lord  furely  is  a  witty  mafi,  and  ferves  his  God,  his  king, 
and  his  country,  nobly  here.  If  you  hear  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  be 
bold,  Edward,  of  my  word  to  reprove  it.  Yefterday  we  received  letters 
from  the  king's  council,  full  of  thanks  and  gentlenels. 

Write  how  my  money  is  received  there,  and  make  mine  account  well ; 
and  think  not  that  20  /.  is  my  debt  to  you,  Edward,  but  all  that  ever  I 
have.  Write  of  Bucer,  and  what  my  friend  Haddon  on  him  ;  but  that 
I  commit  it  to  my  Henry  Ailand,  to  write  at  large  of  Bucer,  becaufe  you 
fliall  write  of  other  matters.  I  truft.  Will.  Taylor,  John  Bee,  and  Tho- 
mas Wilfon,  will  not  be  behind.  I  pray  God  I  may  find  thefe  good  fel- 
lows at  Cambridge ;  for  there  is  the  life  that  no  man  knows,  but  he  that 
hath  fometimes  lacked  it,  and  efpecially  if  one  be  able  to  live  plentifully 
there. 

Will.  Ireland  and  R.  Calibret,  in  Eafter  week,  departed  from  Venice 
towards  England  through  France.  I  befhrew  them  they  came  not  this 
way  ;  and  fo  tell  my  good  Ireland.  And  I  truft,  when  he  cometh  home, 
ye  two  will  take  any  thing  that  I  have  as  your  own.  I  write  not  this 
fo  oft,  Edward,  as  I  mean  it  faithfully,  and  from  my  heart  s  which, 
doth  caufe  me  fo  oft  to  repeat  it. 

I  know  ye  will  anfwer  all  my  letters  with  one  long  one.  Make  one 
packet  of  all  your  letters  together,  if  any  other  will  write,  and  fo  fend 
them. 

Some: 
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Some  news  I  mufl  needs  write. 

The  Turk's  armies  entered  Tranfyhanid.  The  great  king  of  Tartary 
is  the  T/^r/^'s  ftandard-bearer;  and  the  T^/rZ'  hath  made  a  league  with 
the  Sophy,  which  is  king  of  Pcrjia.  We  fhall  have  hot  war  in  Hungary  j 
and  would  to  God  the  Emperor  would  go  thither.  Ferdinando,  with  his 
noble  fon  king  Maximilian^  were  almoft  both  drowned  of  late  in  Danu- 
bius,  going  to  Vienna. 

The  TurJi%  preparation  is  very  great  per  mare  Mediterraneum,  and  the 
Venetians  of  late  have  fent  a  great  force  into  Corcyra.  The  prince  An- 
drew Doria  hath  chafed  one  of  the  TurkiJJj  captains,  called  Dragunt  Bois, 
into  fuch  a  ftate  upon  y4fric  fhore,  not  far  from  the  ifle  of  Zerh'c,  that 
he  is  like  to  be  taken,  with  all  his  fhips. 

The  matters  of  Parma  and  Italy^  Irela?id  fliall  tell  you.  Some  of  the 
Pope's  biHiops  hath  been  at  Tridentum  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
have  deferred  the  council  ad  calendas  Septembris :  but  I  believe  it  be  ad 
£alendas  Gracas. 

Madeburg  be  vengeable  fellows :  they  have  almofl:  marred  all  duke 
Maurice'^  men  ;  and  yet  they  be  as  ftrong  as  ever  they  were. 

This  I  wrote  the  loth  of  May  ;  but  this  1 2°  Mail  news  are  come,  that 
Andrew  Doria  is  either  taken  by  the  Turks,  or  at  leaft  his  whole  navy 
loft.  The  certainty  ye  fliall  fliortly  know  :  and  this  day  I  hear  fay,  that 
the  fiege  "of  Madeburg  is  quite  difpatched.  The  French  king  fits  upon 
the  realm  of  Navarre.     So  many  irons,  and  fo  hot,  be  ill  to  handle. 

I  hear  from  Sfurmius  every  week. 

Hieronitnus  Wolfius,  that  tranflated  Demoflhenes  and  Ifocrates,  is  in  this 
town.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  have  brought  him  twice  to 
my  lord's  to  dinner.  He  looks  very  fimple.  He  telleth  me,  that 
one  Borrheus,  that  hath  written  well  upon  Arijlot.  priorum,  &c.  even 
now  is  printing  goodly  commentaries  upon  Arijiotle's  Rhetoric.  But 
Siurmius  will  obfcure  them  all. 

I  Joachimus 
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Joachimus  Camerariits  hath  two  goodly  books  In  printing  at  Bafil, 
which  he  has  been  in  hand  withall  many  years.     The  one  is  commen- 
taries upon  Plautus :    the  other  is  called  De  Homine  ;    a  lexicon  for  all 
things  Greek  and  Latin  belonging  ad  res  humanus. 

The  godlinefs,  and  conftancy,  and  difcipllne  of  this  town,  is  incre- 
dible. Three  or  four  thoufand  finging  at  one  church  at  a  time,  is  but 
a  trifle.  If  a  papiflical  church  have  a  dozen,  it  is  well  furnifhed.  Up- 
on Shrove-Thurfday,  at  night,  a  wonderful  *  fort  of  Spaniards  did  whip 
themfelves  naked  through  the  flreets,  deep  with  forrow. 

Ye  write  not  to  me ;  therefore  I  have  no  courage  to  do  as  I  would, 
or  elfe  I  would  write  many  things  to  you. 

There  was  many  companies,  &c.  of  the  Emperor's  houfe,  113,  which 
went  at  nine  of  the  clock  at  night,  accompanied  with  800  torches. 
No  fmall  fools  bore  torches  that  night,  but  very  many  great  lords,  in 
gowns  of  crimfon  and  purple  velvet,  full  of  aggletts  of  gold. 

The  prince  of  Piedmont,  the  duke  of  Alva,  one  of  the  Emperor's  coun- 
cil, bore  torches  that  night ;  a  wonderful  'EQckoQfi'^Ty.loi  to  live  fo  abo- 
minable all  the  year  ;  and  then  will  needs  make  amends  with  God  whe- 
ther he  will  or  not. 

I  could  declare  to  you,  as  I  wrote  it  to  my  lady  of  V/arwick  :  but  J 
cannot  tell  what  to  fay  to  you,  ye  be  fo  unkind  :  I  have  called  Vahan 
L.  K.  many  times,  that  having  fo  much  leifure,  he  never  writes.  But 
I  now  judge  him  wifer  thanl.  I  know,  Edward,  there  is  no  fault  in 
you. 

If  ye  will  know  how  I  do,  I  think  I  fliall  forget  all  tongues  but  the 
Greek  afore  I  come  home.  I  have  read  to  my  lord  fince  I  came  to  Au- 
gufia,  whole  Herodotus,  five  tragedies,  three  orations  of  Ifocrates,  feven- 
teen  orations  of  Demojlhcnes,  For  underflanding  of  the  Italian,  I  am 
meet  well ;  but  furely  I  drink  Dutch  better  than  I  fpeak  Dutch.  Tell 
Mr.  D.  Maden,  I  will  drink  with  him  now  a  caroufe  of  wine ;  and 
would  to  God  he  had  a  veffel  of  RheniJIo  wine,  on  condition  that  I  paid 

♦  That  is,  a  wonderfully  numerous  company, 

40  s. 
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40  s.  for  It :  and  perchance,  when  I  come  to  Cambridge^  I  will  fo  pro- 
vide here,  that  every  year  I  will  have  a  little  piece  of  Rhenifi  wine. 

I  would  fain  hear  from  my  good  coufm  Corners.  We  have  word  now, 
that  the  Emperor  cometh  down  into  Flanders  the  29th  of  May. 

If  I  can  get  leave  of  my  lord  Ambafiador,  furely,  Edward^  I  will  come 
home  at  Michaelmas. 

Commend  me  to  all  Joamienfes,  and  leave  none  out ;  Mr.  P ember,  Mr. 
Barioich,  good  Mr.  D.  Haddon,  'John  Scarlett  and  his  wife,  and  my  good 
hoflefs  Barnes,  whom  I  cannot  forget :  to  all  at  Wittane. 

I  write  this  letter  by  piece-meals ;   and  this  is  the  firfl  letter  you  have 

had  from  me  fmce  Candlemas.     Burn  this  letter.     Valete  in  Chrijlo. 

tvom  Augujia,  1^  Mali,  1551.  R.  A. 

P.  S.  Becaufe  this  paper  is  void,  I  cannot  leave  talking  with  you. 

Madeburge,  as  it  is  faid,  hath  given  within  thefe  thirteen  days  a  great 
overthrow  and  flaughter  to  Mauritius. 

They  fay  that  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg's  pkftta  pedis  is  fmltten  off 
with  a  gun  by  them  of  Madeburge. 

They  have  gotten  into  the  town  many  waggons  laden  with  vidluals. 
They  have  ploughed  up  all  the  gardens,  and  fown  wheat  in  them  :  they 
have  taken  up  the  ftones  in  the  ftreets  throughout  all  the  town,  and 
fown  wheat  in  the  ftreets,  leaving  only  a  little  fpace  to  pafs  from  houfe 
to  houfe ;  and  it  is  faid  there  is  as  goodly  wheat  in  the  city  as  ever  grew. 
This  will  be  both  a  great  help,  but  chiefly  it  keepeth  the  people  from 
idlenefs.  I  hear  alfo,  that  Confides  Madeburgenfes  be  defired  by  Mauritius 
to  come  to  Witenburge,  to  talk  of  conditions  of  peace,  God  fend  peace, 
but  peace  in  Chrift. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  Maden,  and  fo  tell  him. 
Tell  Henry  Stiland,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Andreas  Fefalius,  that 

noble 
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noble  phyfician,  and,  as  Vahan  faith,  the  beft  phyfician  in  the  world, 
becaufe  he  give  him  pitcher-meat  enough.  I  was  never  fick,  thanked 
be  God,  fince  I  came  out  of  England.  I  pray  you  make  Dr.  Blithe  par- 
taker of  this  news  of  Andrew  Dorea's  and  MadeburgCy  for  he  is  a  man 
whom  I  always  efteemed. 

If  my  lady  of  Suffolk  be  at  Cambridge,  know  if  my  lord  AmbafTador's 
fon,  little  Mr.  Charles  Mori  fin,  be  there  ;  and  let  not  Edward  but  go 
and  fee  him  j  and  I  pray  you  write  diligently  to  me  of  him  :  and  if  he 
were  not  fo  young,  I  would  ye  fhould  bring  him  to  my  chamber,  and 
fliew  the  child  fome  pleafure  j  at  leaft  often  to  do  it  for  my  fake,  &c. 
Write  of  his  growing,  of  his  wit,  of  his  colour,  ^c. ;  for  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  pleafe  another  well. 

Keep  thefe  letters  fecret ;  fliew  them  but  by  piece-meals :  yet,  Ed- 
ward, inquire  of  iiim  wifely,  left  my  lady  of  Suffolk  fufpect  it  is  done 
to  prove  how  he  is  handled  ;  and  therefore  write  to  me  accordingly  to 
this  purpofe  of  the  child.  But  I  need  not  warn  you :  ye  can  do  me  no 
greater  pleafure,  for  divers  caufes. 

Ye  fee,  Edward,  how  that  with  many  pens,  and  divers  inks,  and  fun- 
dry  times,  I  write  this  letter.  I  truft  my  will  to  write  fhall  match  the 
marrs  I  make  in  it.  I  fliall  be  forry  if  I  hear  tell  JVajhington  is  gone  from 
Cajnbridge,  and  glad  to  hear  tell  that  S.  Wright,  by  diligence,  come  to 
that  pricke  *,  whereunto  his  goodly  wit  doth  call  him.  I  fend  my  letters 
to  my  brother  and  coufin  Coniers  open  to  you,  that  ye  may  both  fee  news, 
and  largely  told,  and  alfo  learn  to  lap  up  a  lette'r. 

The  French  fecretary  told  me  this  day,  that  there  are  news  that  duke 
Maurice  himfelf  is  fmitten  with  a  gun :  but  there  is  no  certainty. 

Ye  fee,  Edward,  how  glad  I  am  to  talk  with  you,  and  loth  to  depart 
from  you,  and  therefore  how  confufedly  ko»  a  J<'  oty-ovoiiUg  I  chop  in 
things  as  they  come. 

Good  TChomas  Leaver  only  hath  not  deceived  me,  but  written  to  me 
diligently.     I  will  requite  him,  God  willing. 

*  Pricky  is  mark,  the  point  aimed  at. 

Seal 
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Seal  your  letters  up  well,  Edward,    or  elfe  they  will  be  read  many 
times  ere  they  come  hither.     Make  your  packet  of  letters  like  a  pack  of 
cards ;  but  keep  the  fame  proportion  as  I  do  in  my  letters. 

At  the  clofing  up  of  this  letter,  word  was  brought,  that  the  prince 
of  Spain  (whereas  to-morrow  I  fliould  have  gone  into  Italy,  and  fo 
per  mare Mediter.  into  Spain)  is  this  day  fallen  fore  fick  of  a  phienefis ; 
that  he  was  twice  this  day  let  blood.  Yefterday  my  lord  was  with,  and 
bade  him  farewell  j  and  then  I  faw  him  in  his  privy  chamber. 

I  purpofe  within  thefe  feven  days  by  the  next  poll  to  write  again  to 
you,  God  willing.  Now  I  bid  you  farewell  in  Chrift,  good  Edward; 
for  my  paper  is  fpent,  and  it  is  almoft  midnight,  and  to-morrow  I  wiite 
all  day  to  the  council.     Saluta  omiies.     Shew  Edward  Cuntrell  fome  of 

this  news. From  Augufla,  i8  Maii^  ^55^' 

R.  A. 


To  my  efpecial  friends  Mr.  Edward  Raven,    and  Mr.  William  Ireland, 

fellows  of  St.  JohnV. 

S.  P.   in  Chrijle  Jefus. 

My  good  Mr.  Raven  and  Irelajid, 

I  Marvel  not  a  little  the  caufe  of  your  filence,  and  that  fo  mayy  let- 
ters cannot  deferve  one  word  again.  I  have  written,  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Hales,  in  the  White  Friers  in  London,  can  readily  convey  your  let- 
ters. I  would  fain  know  the  ftate  of  Cambridge,  and  my  affairs  there, 
and  efpecially  how  my  friends  do.  I  cannot  think  fo  on  you,  that  you 
have  forgot  me.  I  meafure  your  good-will  towards  me  by  mine  towards 
you.  I  would  hear  of  all,  and  namely  of  Mr.  Maden  and  his  houfe, 
Mr.  Pember,  Mr.  Haddon^  Mr.  Bamivicky  &c. 

.  The  Turk  Is  In  Hungary  with  two  hofts ;  the  one  of  one  fide  DanubitiSy 
the  other  of  the  other  fide  j  3000  horfemen  In  either :  his  navy  of  gal- 
leys at  Mileta  Infula,  where  St.  Paul  was  call  up,  28, 

3  D  The 
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The  French  give  the  bifliop  of  Rcmes  men  great  overthrows  at  Partna 
and  Mirandola, 

The  Emperor,  27  Atigufii,  hath  banifhed  the  preachers  proteftant  of 
Augufla  the  whole  empire.  They  were  ten  preachers,  that  all  went  hence 
the  28th  of  Augiijl.     This  day  fchoolmafters  are  called  before  the  councih 

I  have  written  at  large  to  Mr.  Leaver y  for  he  only  hath  written  to 
me  ;  and  yet  I  would  have  written  at  large  to  you,  if  I  had  leifure  j  for 
I  neither  can  nor  will  forget  you,  v^^hatfoever  unkindnefs  I  find  in  you. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  it  unkindnefs,  but  rather  fome  juft  flop  that  ye  have. 
As  for  you,  Ireland,  ye  have  been  but  a  little  while  at  home ;  and  I 
know  ye  be  flow  to  write  of  old  j  therefore  I  can  better  excufe  you. 
As  for  my  Edward  Raven,  I  know  there  is  juft  oceafion,  or  elfe  I  had 
had  letters  ere  this. 

My  lord  is  merry,  and  one  that  doth  God  and  his  prince  as  good  fer- 
vice  as  ever  did  ambaflador.  Mr.  Wotton  cometh  home,  and  we  tarry  j 
and  methinks  I  know  what  your  Papifts  at  home  have  talked  of  that 
matter. 

I  befeech  you,  leave  not  Cambridge  for  none  oceafion.  I  never  loved 
it  fo  well  as  I  do  at  this  day.  1  am  a  great  man  in  Demojihenes,  and  I 
truft  to  make  him  better  acquainted  with  Cambridge  than  he  is  there  yet. 

Keep  my  chamber,  books,  and  fluff  well.  I  would  gladly  hear  that 
Richard  Jjleley  did  well.     Farewell  in  Chrift.     With  hafte,  the  laft  of. 


To  my  ojjured  friends  the  fellows  of  St.  JohnV  college, 
S.  P.  in  Chrijlo  fefih 

IF  I  flionld  as  often  have  written  to  you,  as  I  have  remembered  that 
good  fellowfhip  and  my  duty  bounden,    and  my  good-will  bent  to 
every  one  of  you,  ye  fhould  receive  every  day  letters  from  me. 

Of 
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of  my  journey  I  wrote  plentifully  unto  you  all,  and  fince  oft  to  Mr. 
Raven  of  matters  here,  and  alfo  to  Mr.  Leaver,  whicii  ye  read,  as  I  guefs, 
in  St ur bridge  fair  time.  That  honeft  company  and  quiet  aboding  I  daily 
lemember,  and  wifli  me  often  among  you,  and  if  it  were  but  a  problem 
fire-time ;  not  becaufe  1  wifli  rne  from  hence,  being  with  fo  good  a  lord 
and  lady,  but  for  the  good-will  I  owe  to  tiie  houfe,  to  you  all  and  every 
one.  I  take  pleafure  in  writing  this  letter,  that  is,  in  talking  with  you, 
in  being  at  home  for  a  while  in  St.  John's,  from  whence  my  heart  can 
never  be  abfent.  How  glad  I  would  be  of  two  words  from  any  of  that 
houfe,  none  of  you  doth  feel,  that  hath  not  been  in  like  place.  I  never 
heard  from  Cambridge  yet.  I  am  content  to  put  the  fault  on  carria^-e 
and  do  not  miflruft  your  friendfliips. 


Mr.  Leaver,   of  all  the  refl,  either  is  more  friendly,    or  more  hap 


to  me.     I  have  two  long  letters  from  him. 


py 


t> 


Becaufe  the  Emperor  goeth  from  Augufta  this  next  week  towards  In- 
fpruck,  called  in  Latin  Oenopom,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  after,  we 
think,  to  Milan,  and  fo  perchance  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  if  the  French  do 
not  trouble  our  journey  ;  therefore  I  thought  to  write  in  few  woids,  as 
leifure,  which  is  little,  will  give  me  leave. 

The  Turkip  cometh  In  with  might  and  main  by  land  and  fea.  His 
quarrel  by  land  into  Hungary  is  this.  Being  three  kings  in  Hungary, 
the  T«r/C'  chief,  Y\Q\\.Ferdinando,  the  third  Joannes  Vaivoda,  king  of  Tran- 
Jylvania,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Turk.  Joannes  Vaivoda  is  dead,  leav- 
ing a  young  prince  to  be  ruled  by  the  queen  his  mother,  and  two  go- 
vernors. The  one  is  called  Fra.  George,  a  frier,  a  bifhop,  a  papill,  and 
therefore  this  laft  day  made  a  cardinal.  He  Is  wife  in  council,  and  hardy 
in  war.  The  other  is  called  Petrcvitz,  a  count,  a  wife  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, and  one  that  favoureth  God's  word  truly.  Fra.  George  hath 
laboured  fecretly  this  twelvemonth  to  m^ke  Ferdina/ido  king  of  Tranfylva- 
nia ;  fo  that  the  young  prince  Vaivoda  be  provided  for  honourably  in 
another  place,  eafier  for  him  to  maintain.  The  queen  and  count  Pf/rcT;//^ 
did  not  incline  at  the  firft  to  Ferdinand,  loth  to  fall  out  with  the  Turk 
which  doth  keep  his  promife  mod  firmly  where  he  doth  make  it  and 
,doth  revenge  moil  cruelly  him  that  doth  break  it.     The  Turk  perceives 
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this  practice  all  this  year,  and  therefore  laboured  the  queen  not  to  break 
with  him,  promifing  her  aid  and  help,  as  to  his  tributary,  againft  all 
perfons  that  would  do  the  young  king  wrong.     At  the  lai'r,  Fra.  George 
hath  brought  the  queen  and  count  Petrovitz  to  Ferdmands  mind,  and 
came  all  three  to  the  king  with  all  their  power.     This  done,  foldiers  were 
gathered  on  both  fides.     The  baJla  of  Buda  (look  where  Buda  (lands  in 
your  map  of  Danube)  was  the  Turk's  general  for  a  while.     He  came 
this  fummer  within  fix  Dutch  miles  of  Vienna,  and  gave  the  Hungarians 
a  foul  overthrow.     He  killed  a  great  fort ;  for  of  five  enfigns  that  went 
from  home  with  Ferdinands,   there  returned  home  but  fifty  perfons  j 
and  he  carried  into  Turkey  with  him  7000  Chriftian  fouls,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children ;  for  they  bid  no  better  booty  than  to  carry  men  away  : 
they  ranfom  h\v,   but  kill  or  carry  away  all.     Ferditiando's  fide,  after 
this,  gave  the  Turks  an  overthrow  ;  fo  that  moft  cruelty  hath  been  ufcd 
on  both  fides.     A  noble  gentleman  of  Ferdinandds  court,    which  hath 
ferved  ftoutly  againft  the  Turks,  was  taken  and  bjought  to  the  bafla  of 
Buda.     Great  ranfom  was  proffered,  but  none  received.     Certain  great 
dogs  were  kept  hungry,  and  after  many  fpites  and  villanies  done  to  the 
gentleman  in  prifon,    he  was  brought  forth,   and  tormenters  appointed 
did  caft  gobbets  fo  cut  to  the  dogs,    that  eat  them  in  the  gentleman's 
fight.     When  fo  many  gobbets  were  cut  off,    and  caft  to  the  dogs,  as 
life  would  afford,  then  the  dogs  were  let  loofe,  and  fo  tore  him  all  in 
pieces.     After  this  the  Hungarians  took  three  lords  of  Turkey  :  6000  du- 
cats were  offered  for  their  ranfom  ;  but  word  was  fent  to  the  baffa,  that 
if  he  himfelf  came  to  their  hands,  as  they  trufted  he  ftiould,  all  the  gold 
in  Turkey  fliould  not  fave  him  :    and  becaufe  no  Turks  will  eat  fwines 
flefti,  they  would  prove  if  fwine  would  eat  Turks  flefti  j  and  fo  kept  up 
fwine  from  meat,   which  very  cruelly  devoured  the  Turks  up.     But  now 
BeglierbegUe  Mahornet,    that  hath  married  the  TurUs  daughter,    and   is 
general  ruler  of  all  the  Tur'Ks  dominions  in  Europe,  whole  Thrace,  Mace- 
doriia,  and  Greece,  is  come  into  Hungary  with  two  main  hofts,  of  either 
fide  Danubius  one.     He  hath  written  fliarp  letters  to  Fra.  George,  accuf- 
ing  him  for  the  ftir  of  this  war  :  and  even  yefterday  came  word  to  this 
city,  that  BeglierbegUe  hath  won  a  great  city  from  Ferdinando,  and  hath 
cut  in  pieces  all  the  Chriftian  folk  in  it,  and  cometh  on,   bringing  great 
terror  to  all  Hungary  and  Aujlria,  and  efpecially  to  Fra.  George,  that  he 
knoweth  not  which  way  to  turn  him  j  infomuch  that  many  that  came 

to 
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to  the  king,  be  gone  to  the  Turk's  fide.     All  Chriftendom  ought  to  pray 
to  God,  as  a  moft  merciful  Father,  to  caft  the  rod  in  the  fire  ;  for  even 
thus  ftands  the  cafe  of  Hungary. 

Maximilian^  the  king  of  BoemCj  Ferdlnandds  eldefl  fon,  is  much  mifled 
in  this  war,  being  now  in  Spain  to  fetch  home  his  wife  :  for  an  Hunga- 
rian told  me,  where  his  father  fliould  have  one  foldier  for  his  money,  he 
fhould  have  three  for  his  love  and  good-will  owing  him.     The  Hunga- 
rians hope  it  fliall  be  Maximilian  that  fliall  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Hm- 
gary  :  and  it  may  well  be  fo  ;  for  he  is,  as  I  wrote  once,  I  trow,  to  Mr. 
Raven,    a  goodly  perfon  of  feature  and  favour,    liberal,   gentle,    wife, 
learned,  fpeaking  eight  tongues,  hardy,    painful,   loved  of  all,    except 
where  envy  repines ;    pleafant  without  wildnefs,   grave  without  pride, 
lowly  to  every  one,    and  reverenced  of  all,  and  one  whom  all  Germany, 
proteflants  and  others,  love  and  commend. 

The  TurFs  quarrel  by  fea  is  this.     Andreiv  Dorea  took  the  city  of 
Algiers,    which  flandeth  in  Afric,    from  Dragunt  Rals,    a  Turk,   an7io 
1550.     The  great  Turk  required  this  city  again.     Whether  a  promife  of 
the  delivery  was  either  not  made  or  not  kept,  I  cannot  tell ;   but  the 
Turlis  navy  is  come  fo  big,  that  they  and  the  French  rule  all  mare  Medi- 
terraneum.     When  they  were  once  paft  Eubcea,   and  the  point  of  fum- 
mum  promo)2torium,    we  had  letters  every  week  from  Venice  of  them. 
They  are  132  great  gallies,  befides  a  huge  galleot,    full  of  wonderful 
great  ordnance,  wherein,    as  one  that  was  in  it  faid,    there  was  in  it 
4000  faddles  of  men  of  arms.     This  great  navy  brought  fuch  terror 
with  it,  that  the  Venetians  were  fain  afrefh  to  double  man  and  vi6lual 
Corcyra.     Slcllla  was  afraid,  Naples  was  afraid,  Rome  was  afraid,  Geiioa 
was  afraid,  all  mare  Medlterraneum  did  tremble,  whither  this  great  navy 
would  go.     At  laft  they  light  upon  St.  Raid'%  ifle  of  Melita,  now  Malta, 
kejit  by  the  knightr,  of  Rhodes.     Whether  they  would  not  or  could  not 
then  win  it,  from  thence  they  departed  and  came  to  Tripoli,  a  Clniftian 
city  in  Africa,    over-againft  Slcllia,  kept  by  many  knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  well  manned  and  viftualled.     The  Turks  gave  cruel  ailaults,  that 
the  gun-fliot  was  heard  to  Malta.     They  within  aiked  rcfpite  for  cei- 
tain  days,  and  if  aid  came  not  from  Malta,   then  to  deliver  the  city.. 
Refpite  was  granted,  and  in  this  while  they  conveyed  out  of  Tripoli 
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200O  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  which  came  all  into  thsTurk's 
hands.  After  that  the  city  could  not  hold  out ;  they  gave  up  upon  con- 
dition to  have  their  lives.  The  Turk  came  in,  and  thirty  knights  of 
Rhodes,  mofl  part  Frenchmen,  were  fent  to  Malla  :  200  of  the  ftiongeft 
foldiers  were  put  in  galleys,  and  all  the  reft,  young  and  old,  were  killed 
without  mercy.  The  Turk's  promife  was  laid  unto  him,  and  he  bid  him 
lay  the  blame  on  thofe  that  had  taught  Turks  to  break  piomife.  Thus 
was  Tripoli  won  this  laft  Augufl  -,  fuch  a  haven  as  fcarce  is  like  in  mare 
Mediterran.  which  will  receive  300  fliips. 

Tripoli  may  keep  Africa  fj-om  viduals,  and  is  like  to  be  an  ill  neigh- 
bour to  Sicilia  and  Italy.  The  thirty  knights  of  Rhodes  went  to  Malta ; 
but  the  great  mafter  calling  a  chapter,  hath  banifhed  them,  as  both 
falfe  and  French.  They  failed  from  thence,  and  by  rage  of  water  was 
driven  upon  Sicilia^  and  by  the  viceroy  are  taken  every  man,  and  cafl 
into  prifon. 

We  looked  that  the  Turk  would  ftraitway  have  fet  upon  Malta  j  but 
the  whole  navy  is  gone  over  into  Sinum  Ambracium,  where  Augufliis  gave 
Anthony  the  overthrow  ;  and  there,  as  we  hear  fay,  have  taken  up  their 
lodging  for  this  winter.  News  were  brought  hither,  that  many  of  the 
Turk's  galleys  were  drowned  by  over-thwarting  the  feas ;  fome  faid  for- 
ty, fome  fixteen,  fome  nine  :  but  the  ambaflador  of  Venice  faith,  that  he 
heard  in  no  letter  that  any  fliip  took  harm.  And  thus  much  of  the 
Turk's  flirs  both  by  fea  and  land,  as  is  moft  credibly  known  and  con- 
firmed to  be  true  in  this  town  and  court. 

Now  Mviviv  uBth  ^ea,  the  pope  is  in  a  wonderful  chafe :  he  abhors  Ger- 
many,  he  is  thruft  out  of  France ;  he  miflrulls  the  Emperor;  and  yet 
the  Emperor  hath  more  caufe  to  miflruft  him  :  the  houfe  of  Farneje  have 
robbed  him  of  his  treafure  ;  the  fiege  of  Parma  is  given  up,  and  Miran- 
dolo  cares  not  for  him  ;  his  own  houfliold  wax  Lutherans ;  none  will 
come  to  his  confpiracy  at  Trent  but  fuch  as  are  fworn  that  no  good  fhall 
be  done  there ;  and  if  he  do  not  hang  himfelf  before  OBobcr  is  pafl,  he 
Cometh  to  Bononia  ;  and  if  we  go  into  Italy,  and  happen  to  meet  with 
him,  as  we  are  likely,  I  will  defcribe  him  to  you  from  top  to  toe. 

Now 
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Now  to  come  to  qu'icquid  delirant  reges,  -tc,  tt/ttte  Je  xdoi; :  I  beflirew 
their  hearts,  either  becaufe  they  begin  now,  or  elfe  becaufe  they  begin 
no  fooner,  whilfl  the  weather  was  warmer  j  for  now  we  muft  over  the 
cold  Alps,  even  now  full  of  fnow.  The  Emperor  doth  little  yet  j  but 
the  French  be  a  great  deal  aforehand. 

Of  fliips  taken  in  thofe  feas  towards  you,  ye  know ;  and  the  prior  of 
Capua  the  fame  time  came  to  Barcelona  in  Spain,  and  ufing  the  cloak  of 
the  Emperor's  arms,  came  quietly  into  the  haven,  and  took  away  with 
him,  in  fight  of  the  Spaniards,  feven  goodly  galleys.  The  French  have 
a  great  holt  in  Piedmont,  and  have  v\'on  divers  cities,  towns,  and  caflles, 
and  have  well  manned  them,  as  St.  Damian  Circufco,  Cbeir,  &c.  This 
Cheir  is  bigger  than  Norwich,  as  they  i'ay  that  have  feen  it.  The  Emperor 
took  a  foul  injury  in  it ;  for  the  citizens  opened  the  gates  to  the  French, 
and  they  will  keep  the  gates  the  fafter  clofe  againfl:  the  imperials,  left 
they  drink  for  this  treachery.  We  look  that  all  the  war  will  be  m  Pied- 
mont, and  that  the  Emperor  and  French  king  will  be  both  there  in  per- 
fon.  We  imperials  crack  France  out  of  meafure,  that  it  fliall  be  beat 
down  of  all  fides  with  one  mighty  army  out  of  Spain,  one  other  out  of 
Flanders,  the  third  out  of  Italy.  If  I  have  convenient  time  and  carriage, 
I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  ftirs;  and  will  be 
very  glad  to  mark  them,  and  as  ready  to  write  them  unto  you.  The 
Emperor  hath  many  irons  in  tlie  fire,  and  every  one  able  alone  to  keep 
him  work  enough;  the  Turk  by  land  and  fea  j  the  French  fitting  on  his 
fkirts  on  all  fides,  befides  Madeburge,  &c. 

The  Emperor  is  wife  enough,  and  it  ftands  him  in  hand  even  now  to 
be  fo.  The  Tif^r/J  nor  the  French  can  either  be  weak  enemies,  or  fure 
friends:  and  therefore  as  [to]  Mddenburg,  the  <\\.\kt  oi  Saxony,  and  the 
landgrave,  there  is  even  this  day  frefli  talk,  that  the  Emperor  will  ufe  the 
gentler  choice  of  thofe  two  which  the  father  gave  to  Pontius  his  fon.  Ye 
know  the  ftory  in  Livy  ;  for  that  way  is  not  to  be  taken,  qua  neque  amicos 
parat,  neque  inimicos  tollit :  and  therefore  ambafTadors  from  duke  Maurice, 
the  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  Breme,  and  other  fea-cities,  from  the  kings 
of  Denmarii  ancl  Pole,  are  within  fix  miles  cf  this  town  ;  and,  as  men  think, 
they  are  come  not  without  the  Emperor's  means.     If  I  fliould  talk  of 
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Madcburg  at  length,  it  fhould  require  more  than  a  letter.  They  are 
thought  more  ftrong  and  ftout  than  they  were  this  day  twelvemonth. 
It  is  laid  the  Emperor  required  three  perfons  of  Madcburg,  their  chief 
captain,  the  count  of  Munsfelt,  their  chief  pieacher,  Flacius  Illyricus, 
and  another  :  but  the  town  would  not  lofe  one  hair  of  their  heads  j  and 
fo  they  fay  all  are  forgiven.  In  this  matter  of  Madebiirg,  and  the  two 
princes  ca})tives,  I  cannot  as  yet  afiure  you  the  truth  ;  for  the  matters 
be  now  in  brewing :  but,  God  willing,  ye  fhall  know  fliortly. 

How  the  good  preachers  were  banifhed  this  town  the  26th  oi  Augnjl 
lafl,  I  wrote  at  large  to  Mr.  heaver.  This  bufinefs,  if  it  were  to  do^ 
it  fhould  not  be  done  now.  The  Emperor's  council  lay  the  doing  to  the 
heads  of  the  town  ;  and  they  lay  it  again  to  the  "biihop  of  Arras,  the 
Emperor's  chief  counfellor.  The  papilts  churches  be  as  defolate  as  ever 
they  were  ;  and  yet  here  be  more  fayers  than  hearers  of  mafs.  The 
proteftants  conftantly  will  come  to  neither.  They  have  obtained  to 
chriilen  in  Dutch  as  they  did,  and  do  mari7  without  mafs.  Every  one 
in  his  own  houfe,  morning  and  evening,  fee  their  whole  houfhold  kneel 
down,  and  fing  pfalms,  and  the  good  man  doth  read  a  chapter  of  Scrip- 
ture. Now  proteftant  preachers  are  fought  for ;  but  none  dare  come, 
for  fear  of  the  former  handling. 

Ye  are  weary,  I  am  fure,  of  my  long  talk  :  therefore  I  bid  you  all 
farewell,  and  I  pray  you  pray  for  me.  Commend  me  to  all  my  friends 
in  the  town.  I  count  good  Mr.  Maden,  Mr.  Pember,  and  Mr.  Zofie,  St. 
Johns  men.  Commend  me  to  Mr.  Redman,  Mr.  Haddon,  Mr.  Blythe, 
Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Car,  Mr.  Barwick,  &c.  j  for  if  I  fliould  name  all  that 
I  would,  my  paper  would  not  ferve.  I  would  I  were  at  your  problem- 
fire  when  you  read  this  letter  ;  then  I  would  defire  Mr.  Doivnes,  and  Mr. 
LeSlor,  to  remit  the  fcholars  a  day  of  noule  and  punifliment,  that  they 
might  remember  me,  that  can  forget  none  of  that  houfe,  praying  God 
to  make  them  all  virtuous  and  learned,  and  efpecially  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
Fare  ye  well  in  Chrift.   ■      From  Augufla,  12  Oclober,  1551. 

Yours,  R.  A, 

6  Charijfimii 
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CbariJJimis  amicis  meis  Edwardo  Rave?io,  ct  GiiUelmo  Irelando^  focies  collegti 

Divi  yoannis  Evmig. 

MY  good  Raven  and  Ireland,    I  leave  chiding  you,   but  I  will  not 
leave  loving  you,  write  you  or  write  you  not.     I  will  be  your 
friend,  and  you  fhall  be  mine,  whether  you  will  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Leavers  letters  you  fliall  know  how  all  things  ftand  here,  of 
the  Turks,  of  the  imperials,  of  the  French,  and  of  Germajiy.  I  have  not 
leifure  to  write  twice  of  one  matter  ;  therefore  I  will  him  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  and  then  you  may  do  fo  to  other  my  friends,  as  Mr.  Maden, 
Mr.  B/ytbe,  Mr.  Haddon,  &c. 

Sturmius  goeth  forward  in  Rhetor.  Arifiot.  The  firft  book  is  fent  to 
Mr.  Cheke,  which  was  purpofed  to  me,  but  I  had  rather  it  fhould  be  fent 
to  him.  Mr-  John  Hales,  my  fingular  friend,  fent  me  a  piece  of  his 
rhetoric  this  week.  I  never  faw  any  thing  more  to  be  compared  with 
antiquity,  and  fo  I  truft  Mr.  Haddon  will  judge.  Vahan  is  writing  it  out 
a-pace  :  if  he  finifh  it  before  the  poft  go,  ye  do  receive  it  j  if  not  now, 
ye  fliall  have  it  fliortly.  Sturmius  is  in  hand  with  Analyfis  Ciceron.  fuch 
a  book  as  I  believe  was  never  fet  out  in  our  time.  NobiU[Jimi  Worteri 
fratres  do  give  him  to  find  him  writers  4000  crowns  a-year,  for  four 
years.  Sturmius  telleth  Mr.  Hales,  that  a  better  and  more  plentiful  ana- 
lyfis might  be  made  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  he  would  make  it,  if  he 
had  help  towards  the  cofts.  Mr.  Hales  will  write  to  many  of  the  nobles 
in  it,  as  he  writes  unto  me ;  but  I  wrote  unto  him,  that  temporal  lords 
will  rather  win  this  praife,  than  bifliops  be  brought  to  bear  the  charges. 
It  were  a  fliame  if  England  lack  this  honour,  and  all  learning  this  profit. 

Ye  mull:  either  content  ye  for  news  with  Mr.  Leavers  letters,  or  feed 
ye  with  the  hope  of  my  next  to  come. 

I  am  forry  Mr.  Langdale  is  gone  from  that  college,  although  he  did 
diflent  from  us  in  religion ;  yet  we  know  that  God  calleth  men  at  divers 
hours  at  his  pleafure. 

3  E  Commend 
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Commend  me  to  good  Mr.  Pember,  and  tell  him  I  truft  he  received 
my  letter  in  Lent.  Tell  him  alfo,  that  yefterday  I  faw  a  new  coin, 
which  I  would  he  had,  for  all  the  old  he  hath.  It  was  made  in  this 
houfe  where  we  lie,  at  Infpnick.  It  is  very  like  a  great  Suffolk  cheefe  as 
any  cometh  to  Sturbridge  fair,  but  fomewhat  thicker.  It  is  even  fo 
heavy  as  two  men  can  bear.  There  was  molten  for  it,  of  fine  filver, 
(for  I  faw  the  making  of  it)  6400  guilders :  every  guilder  is  worth  5  s. 
Englip  and  more,  except  our  money  be  well  amended. 

Noble  Maximilian  and  his  wife  be  come  out  of  Spaiii,  and  be  in  Italy 
coming  hitherward.     This  country  of  Tyrol,  where  we  be,  which  is  un- 
der Ferdiiiando,    doth  prefent  this  goodly  coin  to  queen  Mary,  Maximi- 
lian's wife,  which  is  the  emperor's  daughter,   becaufe  flie  was  never  in 
Germany  afore.     Tiiis  rich  gift  is  given  for  Maximilians  fake,  whom  all 
men  love  above  meafure.     There  is  of  one  fide  of  this  coin  all  the  arms 
belonging  io  Maximilian  and  his  wife  ;  on  the  other  flands  queen  Mary 
his  wife's  face,  mofl:  lively  printed,    as  the  old  antiquities  be.     Above 
her  image  be  thefe  words  in  Latin  :  Serenijf.  Duct  Regif!ce  Boemia,    ex 
familid  Regum  Hifpania,   et  Arcbiducum  Aujtria  progenitee  jamprimum  in 
Germaniam  venienti  Tyrolienfimn  munus,   1551.     And  although  I  favour 
Maximilian,  yet  I  would  Mr.  Pember  had  it  in  his  chamber.     Tell  Mr. 
Pember  alfo,   I  do  not  forget  old  coins.     I  have  the  faireft  now  that 
ever  he  faw  in   filver,    and  Domitian  cum  anchor  a  Aldi,    the  Fuggeri 
have  pecks  of  them.     There  is   a  worthy  merchant  called  Mr.  Rem, 
which  had  me  into  his  houfe,  and  let  me  fee  a  wonderful  fight  Greek  and 
Latin.     He  gave  me  four  at  my  coming  from  Augujia :    the  firft  was 
Szdla  Cof. ;    on  the  other  fide,    C.  Pompeius  Rufus  F.  Cof. :    the  fecond 
had  on  the  one  fide,  Fafces  Imperii ;  on  the  other  fide,  an  elephant,  and 
imder  his  feet  Ccefar  :   the  third  had  on  the  one  fide,  Cafar.  Imp.  Pont. 
Max.  III.  Vir. ':  the  fourth,  a  goodly  face,  and  about  it  M.  Brutus  Imp.  j 
on  the  other  fide,  two  daggers,  and  in  the  midft  a  tiling  like  a  bell,  ha- 
ving written  underneath,  Id  Martis.     I  bought  alfo  at  Augufta  a  ftrange 
old  face,  with  long  hair ;   on  the  other  fide,  in  Greek,    nTPPOY  BASI- 
AEOS.     Mr.  Refn  fhewed  me  alfo  a  coin,  with  a  rude  face  in  filver, 
thick,  and  about  it,  in  Greek,  (piXiTTTrov.  1 

Commend. 
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Commend  me  to  good  Mr.  Pe?iiber,   and  all  my  friends,    beeaufe  I 
will  leave  out  none.     Commend  mc  to  my  hoftefs  Bar?2es,  Dr.  Maden, 
&c.  to  all  at  Wittam.     I  tell  you  once  again,  Mr.  Stephen  Hales  at  Lon- 

don  can  convey  your  letters.     Farew^ell.     My  lord  calls. From  In- 

fpruck,  the  iy\.h.  oi  November,   1551.  R.  A, 

I  am  glad  Vahan  writes  to  you.  By  him  you  fliall  know  more.  Gen- 
tle Raven  and  Ireland-,  look  to  my  duties  for  the  Greek  tongue  and  my 
oratorlhip.  I  would  be  loth  but  to  hear  tell  the  fcholers  went  forward 
therein. 


^* 
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